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GENERAL INFORMATION. 


“Gor a cigarette picture, Mister?” 
Erb inquired blandly of the gentleman 
of military aspect. An expert collector 
should have divined at a glance that the 


| warrior’s service had cost him his liver 





| in India and his cigarettes twelve shil- 


lings a hundred in Bond Street. 

‘Have I got a what?” the Colonel 
demanded. 

“One of these,” said Erb, handing 
him a specimen card. 

‘The Colonel grimly regarded a coloured 
reproduction of the features of Mr. 
Dovetas FarrBanks. Erb was flattered 
at the interest that he judged he had 
stimulated. 

“You can keep that one,” he said 
generously ; ‘I’ve got two of ’im.” 



































The Colonel brusquely handed the 
card back. ‘‘No,” he spluttered, “I 
have not got anything of the kind. And 
instead of filling your mind with all 
that trash it’s a pity you don’t try to 
learn something worth knowing.” 

“Yessir,” Erb agreed. 

“What do you know,” fumed the 
Colonel, “about our great Empire? 
About India, for instance? Nothing, 
of course.” 

“Oh, yessir,” protested Erb, and at 
once assumed his best recitation voice. 
‘“‘ Agra town on Jumna United Provinces 
India captured by Baber in 1526 the 
loot including the famous Koh-i-noor 
dimint fort built by Baber’s grandson 
Akbar and completed 1665 contains 
many fine buildings including the ex- 
quisite Taj Mahal a mousileum in white 











marble erected in 1632 by Shah Jehan | 
for his favourite wife the nobility and | 
beauty of the structure well merit the | 


enconium ‘ Designed by Titans and exe- 


cuted by joolers’ Pop. (1911) 185,000. | 





No, sorry—185,500 2 


“Where did you learn all that?” de- | 


manded the abashed Colonel. 


“Got it off of a cigarette-card,” an- | 


swered Erb with justifiable pride. 








Sabbatarian Reform. 

“The superintendent of the United Church 

Sunday School wishes us to annourice that 
there will be no Sunday during the summer 
months.”—Canadian Paper. 
We are asked by the proprietor of 
“The Red Lion” to deny the rumour 
that Saturday night has also been 
abolished. 
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sale catalogues, follow by ear the seldom-varying stages of 
MR. THOMAS v. MR. COOK. the game. 
(Tae Trapves Union Councit INTERVENING.) 
WHEN someone at the T.U.C. 

Sniffed at the scheme of Baron MELCHETT 
(Né Monp) and said, “It seemstome = — 

The hour has now arrived to squelch it, 
Passions rose high and ever higher, SracE 2. 
Till Coox remarked that THomas was a liar. 


Srace 1. (Enter the Lady.) 
The Lady. Can I have a shampoo, trim and wave? 
Voice. Miss Hunt! Is Number 5 vacant? If you'll 
step this way, Madam. (Madam steps.) 


The L. Very cold this morning, isn’t it ? 


Stung by this statement, which he took The Coiffeuse. That's right. Just a plain shampoo ? 
For a reproach, the latter snorted ao "3 ps And a round cut. 

And asked if it was true that Cook w U. 1 see. 
Had used the term above reported ; SragE 3. (Sound of scissors O¥F.) 


And Tos. was told that he had heard 


: The L. Don’t mind giving me a close shingle. My hair 
Correctly ; “liar” was in fact the word. 


grows so fast it's quite a joke with my friends. . . . Don't 
From this they might have come to blows those fingers of hair in my neck look funny? I always 
And one (or both)—so great the tension say they ‘re just like chenille. | 





Got a black eye or bulging nose bi Srace 4. (Sound of a spray of water.) 

a, ub ro agra — Naty reaming, The C. Now, please. . . that's your face-towel. , | 

Th a opam, ee px bes: aan The L. OO! Isn't the water hot! Gives one quite a | 
— = papaaacs shock. Ergh! 

Whether in pulsing jets of gore ° —— 
Cook would have tapped his colleague’s claret, STAGE 0. 


oO a freely wined. the floor The C. Thank you. : ee, 

pec homen eames al ‘he parrot, The L. Have you seen Whispering Widows? Kind of | 
No one can say, for, ere they closed, mystery play. 
The Congress (as I told you) interposed. The C. I've heard of it. 


The L. The girl who takes the part of this secretary 
the one that gets accused—is a great friend of mine. Lives 
quite near here. Does sheever come in? And what’s hap- 
ened to the young man who used to do me? I did use to | 
Fike him. Left, eh? 


Thrice happy omen! Loud and long 
Her joyous lungs Geneva looses 

To adinaie in tnbal song 

Compulsory Arbitration’s uses, 

And listeners hear, all round the earth, 
The coo of Mr. Ketioae’s solemn mirth. 0.8. | Stace 6. (Sound of clashing of steel.) 
The L. Begins to look nice now, doesn't it? I’m going 

to a dance to-night with m’ husband, and he always says 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST HAIRDRESSERS. | },, can’t im-agine why ever I want to have m’bair ieiished. 
Iv is a curious fact that the average woman, however} He was all against me getting shingled, but now he says 
silent she may be in her own home, however disappointed | he wouldn't have me different. . 
with her husband or grieved at her children, is invariably (Slight aroma of singed hair as the scene closes in.) 
“at her best” with her hairdresser. sa y 
It may be something in the shampoo; it may be that the | STAGE 7. 

sight of nickel taps and large basins of which she will not The L. . . . Sol said to Harry, m’ husband, well, I said, 
have to supervise the cleansing acts as a mild intoxicant;| ‘I'm as fond of a cocktail as anybody, but what I always 
it may be that the knowledge that she can indulge at|says is, you've got to know what you can stand....” "I 
will in an orgy of dirtying these fittings goes to her head. | remember he came in one night from the Pally de Donce, and 
But whatever the reason, find me the woman who, after} you couldn't reely say he was what you might call blotto, 
half-an-hour of hair treatment, doesn’t begin to yield up the | but just a bit—I''ll have the parting on the right—squiffed. 
story of her hopes and fears, and I will grapple her to my| Funny, you know. So I was just popping up to bed, and | 

heart. : said to him, ‘ Well, my dear boy,” I said, “if” : 

_ TL have listened to my fellow-women in acute apprehen-| I dare not penetrate to Stages 8, 9 and 10, for at this 
sion as their voices penetrated my cubicle and as the| point I make it a rule to leave, whatever the condition 
dressing proceeded. For apparently the strange law which | of my hair, even if by so doing I add to the formidable 


operates within them does not compel them to enter the|sum of Kensington eccentrics, Some day of course I shall 
establishment garrulous. The real trouble sets in round] get caught, say, when I am myself plunged into the basin 
about that period when the lady’s head is raked dripping} I can only suppose that these martyrs to programme 
| from the basin, as you do a pony’s from the depths of a/ garrulity are obeving that unwritten law by which the rest 
water-butt, and when, her hair bound in a fair cloth, she! of us are bluff with butchers, peevish with the re ween: 
sees in her reflection in the mirror gratifying resemblances | tatives of the income-tax, aloof with greengrocers Poo with 
to the sub ts of sundry famous pictures, say, Boraia, Lu- fishmongers, formal with wine merchants and discreetly : 
crezIA, D'Este, Beatrice and Mepici, CATHARINE DE... | social with bank cashiers. | ‘ 3 
B: : oe Pee ve ~_ a up and have} What I often uneasily wonder is: If a more shingle-trim, 
scotaiils ceciaen ° ; ig hissed over by a species of wave and shampoo can achieve such an effect upon the 
- rw ms rere is “5 holding her. And I, sitting | confidences of these ladies, what would they reveal if the 
~e y in my adjacent cell, wrapped in pink flowered order also included a manicure, massage and permanent 
cut on generous lines and charmingly relieved with a| wave? 


| band of cotton-wool round the throat, as they say in the] The answer, I fear, is in the informative. 
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THE GREAT SACRIFICE. 





THE WIZARD BOY TO THE WARS HAS GONE, 
ON THE PARTY STUMP YOU'LL FIND HIM; 
HIS RUSTIC SWORD HE HAS GIRDED ON 
AND HIS WILD PEN’S FLUNG BEHIND HIM. 


| [It is reported that Mr. Lroyp Grorce proposes to give up at the end of the year his extremely profitable connection with 
American journalism, and devote his energies, in view of the General Election, to a political campaign. | 
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uid said! 


Wife. * 
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80 YOUR DOG LOST THE RACE.” 
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Husband. “ Yes, BUT HE WON THE FIGHT AFTERWARDs.” 


IRREVERENT RADIOS. 


11. 

Mr. J. ©, Squine, who has been asked i 
speak on “ Reading Poetry Aloud ” during the 
lulls in the lawn-tennis at Wimbledon, gets 
hopelessly confused, by some strange (and 
wholly uvprecedented) atmospheric calamity, 
with the “ Running Commentary on the Game” 
by Colonel R, H. Brann and Captain H. B,T 
WAKELAM, | . 

I want you to remember first of all 
what I said last time I was speaking 
about the beginning of the third set 
It is now Cocnet’s service from the 
Royal Box end... . We must not read 
out loud in the Centre Court what is not 
suitable to be read out loud in the Centre 
Court. . . . Cocnrrt is serving out loud, 
and is trying to avoid over-dramatis- 
ation of the side-lines. Hopman has 
returned the service and come up to the 
net, especially Worpsworrn.. . . And 
| want you to understand that a very 
long sentence, however beautiful may 
be the actual diction, that is to say the 
words, and however deeply they are 
lobbed. . . . Cocuert has passed him... 
Tho umpire has “resolved the dubious 
point, and sentence gave. So grounded.” 

.. Porreentove .. . Cocnetis now 
serving. ... Hopman has hit into the 
net. . Cocuer is serving again... . 


~ 





They also serve who also stand and 
wait.... There is a ball on the court. 
They are waiting for the ball-boys. 
But when the rising sun had 
three times called us to renew our walk, 
one of the ball-boys came on to the 
court and picked up the ball... . 

THIRTY—FIFTEEN, ... HorMANn.... 
Cocnet.... One of the most beau- 
tiful poems in the whole of the English 
language, which will give the greatest 
pleasure and comfort to your mind 
whenever it goes out at the back .. . 
the point is won by Hopman. 

The score is now FORTY—THIRTY, . 
There is a grey look about the sky, and 
[ am afraid it is going to rain... 
More might have followed; but my 
honoured friend broke in upon the 
speaker with a frank and cordial greet 
ing. The noise you hear now is an 
old gentleman getting angry with the 
people in front of him... . Hopman 
has won the game 

Hopman is serving. . . . Cocnet has 
returned to Hopman’s back-hand and is 
unable to avoid confusing the mind of 
his audience by a number of hard-hit 
volleys. ... That is game to Cocuer, 

.. He went about his hospitable task. 

. . Cocner has won two sets and 
Horman leads six—rive in the third 











set... . The next game is very critical 
for Horman because of his Popularity, 
which is one of Brown1na’s best-known 
poems But it cannot be read out 
loud so as to get over, using a slang 
phrase, on to Hopman’s back-hand 
Firrenn—tuirty, ... 1 will read 
the last few stanzas out loud The 
rain is coming on more heavily now, but 
the play is going on... . What time 
with the hee 


. the bee. . 


ardours manifold 
the ball sing 
ing to her groom, drunken and over- 
bold. . . . An umbrella has gone up in 
front of the box in which | am stand- 
ing There are a lot of people 
putting up umbrellas in front of the 
box in which [am standing. Mere 
conchs, not fit for warp or woof. 
Mere conchs You see how obscure 
that is? . I cannot find out what 
the last score was 

This is a very critical game for Hor 
MAN... Forry—ruirty .. . Cocurr 
has taken his service, and there's the 
extract flasked and fine and priced and 
saleable at last.... Hopman... Cocne 
... Hopman 
both at the back of the court... .Cocnr' 
has won with a net-cord. .. . 

Six Au... . Cocner is serving. . . 
He has served very fast into the net. . . . 


goes 
+» £005 








.Cocnet.... They are | 
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His second service is a kicking ser- 
vice.... Hopman has taken it, . 
Both of them are driving deep.... It 
is a long rally again. Hobbs, Nobbs, 
Cocnetr and Nokes combine to paint 


the future from the past, put blue into 
their line.... How confusing that 
is, ... Who could understand what 


it means when read out loud? Yet in 
the quiet seclusion of the Centre Court, 
of the study, that is tosay. . . . Game 


to Cocnet . .. it is quite easily under- 
stood. . . 

Cocuet has won two sets to none, and 
leads 8EVEN-—SIX in the third set. 


Cocuet is playing again to Hopman’s 
back-hand, .. . Cocurr prints blue, and 
claret crowns his cup, ... Hopman out- 


| dares CocneEt in azure feats. ... Hop- 
MAN'S shoes arecoming off... . Cocnretr 
is hitting an overhead volley. ... Both 





| gorge.... 


| purple dye was obtained... . 


Cocuet has won the point. 
KirreEN ALL. . Who fished the 
murex up?... The ball-boy has fished 


| the murex up from the back of the 
| court and Cocuer is serving again... . 


te TEEN—-THIRTY. . What is a 
murex? ... 

Tuirtry Aun. ... A murex is a small 
molluse, from which the famous Tyrian 
HopMAN 
.. He has served a 


He 


13 now serving. . 
molluse, . over the line... . 


| has served two molluses over the line. 


How can your audience understand 
that, when you read a poem like this out 
loud? . Whose fault has Hopman 


| served? , 


! pass him evens 


| 





FORTY. HopMAN is 
.. Cocuer has come up 

Hopman is trying to 
Cocuer has put a half- 
volley at his feet. Hopman 
returned it into the net... . 

What porridge had Joun Keats ? 

Game to Cocuet.... GAme, ser and 
matcu.... The matchis over... The 
murex is now going back to the studio 


THIRTY 
serving again. . 
to the net. 


has 


In simple, unemphatic language, | 
without twisting and screwing up the | 


mouth contorting the features, 
Lacoste, of France, will now play J. B 
Hawkes, of Australia. ... Go back for 
a few minutes to the earlier stanzas of 


or 


the poem. It is coming on to rain 
again. 
Centre Court with a tarpaulin. 
There are fewer people here in this poem 
than yesterday. Except in the 
covered seats, 
“And each bystander of them all 
Could eriticise, and quote tradition 
tlow depths of blue sublimed some pall 
To get which, pricked a king's ambition ; 
Worth sceptre, crown and ball, . . .” 


The rain has stopped.... Lacoste 

is NOW serving. ... 

live whelks, a netful brought to land 
Good afternoon. . . . Evor, 


The men are covering the} 


LACOSTE is serving | 
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“ MOTHER, IS THAT A LONG SHORT DRESS, 








~a 
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OR A SHORT LONG DRESS?” 








| 
| 


| THAT'S TORN IT. 


| THinas are happening every day, 
Mostly wrong in a general way ; 
I've had more than my proper share, 
And Mary Pickrorp has bobbed her hair 


Stocks are fulling and shares go flop ; 

I got in on the very top, 

Just to be caught in a Yankee seare, 
And Mary Pickrorp has bobbed her hair. 


| Once the Briton was first at games ; 

| Rapid people with foreign names 

Beat us now with « lot to spare, 

And Mary Picxrorp has bobbed her hair. 








Labour's vowing to do me in; 
Bolshies threaten to have my skin; 
Tory taxes have left me bare, 
And Mary Piexrorp has bobbed her hair. 


Legislation 's the country's curse ; 
Doing nothing is even worse; 
Cotton's rotting and steel's a snare, 
And Mary Picxrorp has bobbed her | 
hair. 


Life in short is a dismal tale 

(Vide the far-flung Daily Mail), 

But what does it matter and who need 
care 


When M. P. H.B.H. H.? Dum- Dum. 
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NEGRO COMMERCIALS. 


I reckon that the manufacture of 
| negro songs for fashionable audiences 
' must now be a flourishing industry. 
| Almost every day some new specimen 
| of these simple, spontancous, unaffected 
and moving little ditties becomes the 
| rage. They increase as rapidly as arti- 
| ficial flowers. Everybody I know has 

a pet one, and sings it unprovoked in 
and out of season with a mystical ex 
pression and a nasal twang. I do not 
suggest that the attractive African 


negroes of Southern North America, | 


busy at their primitive labours in the 
fields, may not be and have not been 
inspired to little masterpieces of reflec 
tive song. All I say is that they can- 
not be inspired 80 often 
the negro does not work so hard. If 
all the negroes everywhere abandoned 
their cotton-picking and cane-cutting 
and rice-growing and shoe-shining anc 
did nothing else but write noble sous for 
Belgravia, I do not believe that they 
could produce as many negro songs as | 
have heard during the last few months. 
I may be wrong. But what about 
that party at the Antons? All evening 
the dancing had been gay and indefatig- 
able; that is to say, about a hundred 
persons had stood leaning against each 
other on a shiny floor for fixed periods 
at regular intervals, while an inaudible 
hand played tunes of which the rhythms 
were ~ d upon the antics of negroes 
crossing & swamp and the words de- 
scribed the love-affairs of the same race. 
Then there was supper, and after supper 
the great attraction of the evening 
Jem Johnson, the new negro singer, 
only just discovered by Lady -—. The 
room was packed. Duchesses were 
happy to b> allowed standing-room, 
| while mere leading ladies and Members 
of Parliament sat on the floor, crawled 
under the piano or listened at the key- 
hole. For everybody had heard that 
Jem Johnson was too marvellously en- 
| trancing. 
| Afine, upstanding, shy, modest, smil- 
| ing fellow. And the company thrilled 
as in his booming bass he announced, 
Deve ain’t no wimmen in Hebb'n. The 
words of the song, which I wrote down 
| hurriedly, were something like this : 
Dere ain't no wimmen in Hebb'n, 
Dere ain't no wimmen in Hedb'n, 
An’ dis nigger ain't a-goin’ to Hebb'n 
‘Cos I'm fixed on meetin’ my Mammy. 
| Yo' Mammy nussed you from a little child, 
Jem Johnson, 
An’ you saw Hebb'n when yo’ Mammy smiled, 
Jem Johnson ; 
But dere ain’t no wimmen in Hebb'n 


| No, dere ain't no wimmen in Hebb'n, 

i Deve ain't no wimmen in Hebb'n, 

i An’ dis nigger ain't a-goin’ to Hebb'n, 
Cos I’m fized on meetin’ my Mammy. 


1 hear de good old preacher say— 
“Jem Johnson, 
You bay no mo’ shoes for Martha Gray, 
Jem Johnson, 
‘Cos dere ain't no wimmen in Hebb'n.” 


Oh, dere ain't no en in Hebb 
Dere ain't no wimmen in Hebb'n 
tn’ r ain't a to Hebb’) 


ny Man 





For one thing | 


As the deep voici trailed away into 
silence there was a gasp of ecstasy, and 
ithen thunderous applause iveryone 
lagreed that in all their exper ience they 
had encountered nothing so worthy of 





One Duchess fainted. The 
song indeed was superbly sung, and I 


} 
remark. 


jagreed that the effect was q vite pathetic. 
| As for the words, there was no doubt 
lthat by the end of the song the author 
had d ‘finitely made his point 

The next little cameo, was 


song, a 


called Ole Nigaei 

| 14s no use niggers t'inkin’ d whit 
| Play o1 harp, O \ er! 

| It’s no use takin’ dem powders at night 
Play on yo" hi wp, Ole Niguer ! 


Put dem fancy petticoats down 


| 

| You got a harp an’ I got a crown, 

An’, Lord, who ‘ll care if youse black or brown 
Playin’ on yo' harp, Ole Nigger? 

i You 'll never be President of de United States 
Piay on yo’ harp, Ole Nigger ! 


But you ‘Il come first at de Golden Gat 
Play on yo’ harp, Ole Nigger ! 

Hey, gal, don’t you powder yo face! 

What d’ you want wid ribbons and lace ? 

You ‘ll look fine in de angels’ place 
Playin’ on yo’ harp, Ole Nigger ! 


The fire and spirit of this song com- 





municated itself to the huddled audience 
and put them into a frenzy. An intel- 
lectual gentleman said that nothing had 
given him so much pleasure since a 
particular pose of Polovska’s in the 
Russian Ballet of 1922. On all sides 
noblewomen of all ages could be seen 
humming Ole Nigger, and doing what 
they could with a little swaying of 
the shoulders to strike a negro note. 
Young Lady whispered to me that 
she yearned for Alabama. Anencore was 
demanded and granted. 

The next song, Jem Johnson said, 
was a little thing sung by the negroes in 
the cotton-fields, plucking the cotton : 


Don't strike dat butterfly, Nigges 
He's got wings, like you 
Dat butterfly 
Am goin’ to dic 
Same as you an’ same as 1: 
But you and I 
Am goin’ to fly 
Same as dat dam butterfly : 
So don't strike dat butterfly, Nigger, 
He's got wings, like you. 
All togeder in de upper air, 
You an’ me an’ de great Black Bear, 
All good chillun will be flyin’ up dere— 
Don't strike dat butterfly, Nigge: 
He's got wings, like you— 
An’ it don’t matter how you try, 
Hidin’ in de corners all around de sky, 
You'm sure to meet dat butterfly 
Don't strike dat butterfly, Nigger, 
He's got wings, like you— 

















VARL {Jury 4, 1928. 
Dat butterfly den he up an’ say, 
* Hey, you done strike me one fine day,” 
An’ Peren he take yo’ harp away— 
So don't strike dat butterfly, Nigger, 
He's aot wings, like you-o0o 
Dat butterfly 





A gown’ to du 
Ss as ian 8s asl 
{ ‘i (ai ] 
i gown’ to fly 
Same as dat dam butterfl 
So di strike dat butterfly, Nigye 


He's f wings like you-oo, 


No one had heard any of Jem John- 
All marvelled at 
their freshness, but agreed that they had 
the traditional simplicity and feeling 

little thoughts cleverly captured and 
perfectly exhibited. Lady 


son's songs before. 


said 


bloom set by itself in a Venetian vase, or 
a flawless jewel reposing on a cushion 
in a Bond Street window. ‘The intel 
Russian Ballet. And Mrs. 


that if she had her time over again she 


him sing the butterfly song over and over 
again on summer evenings in her Italian 
garden till she perished of emotion. 
Many other songs followed, brief, 
mostly, just little thoughts sufficiently 
expressed in a single verse. One beau- 


sung to a most mournful and appealing 
tune, which ended on a high, sustained, 
soft note: 


Stowaway! Stowaway! 


I see you hidin’; 


Stowaway ! ! 


Stowaway 
Come out of yo’ corner, 
Stowaway! Stowaway ! 
Ise rowin’ dis boat, 
Ise rowin’ dis boat 
I ‘se rowin’ dis boat, 
An’ you can’t go over Jordan, 
You can’t cross over Jordan to-day, 
Stowaway ! 


I did not note down any more words, 
but remember a few titles, such as, Ole 
Noah Bought a Shoe; Shem, Ham and 
Japhet; Row, Nigger, Row, de Floods 
am Comin’ ; See Dat Moon? It's Mine; 
Whereis Yo’ Manners, Nigger? My Gal 
Makes Candy ; All Good Chillun Got 
Good Mammies ; and Come, Lubly Ten. 

The performance continued for an 
hour and the audience never tired, I 
ba it myself as much as anyone 
mut 


the picture of some industrious white 
man, somewhere about 42nd Street, New 
York City, pouring out the soul of the 
a line. And afterwards, when I saw 
recently begun to write), deep in con- 
verse with Mr. Jem Johnson 
George denies the charge. Well, well. 
Anyhow the party was a great success. 





A. P. H. 


they reminded her of some exquisite | 


But thee kept coming into my mind | 





| 


| 


| 
j 
| 


lectual gentleman again referred to the 
said | 


would marry Jem Johnson, and make | 


tiful little lyric I remember especially, | 





negro in primitive verse at fifty dollars 


my friend George Rowland (who has | 


ae 
Be: 
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ee ee oe 


Mother (who is visiting her little girl at school). “ HAVE YOU BEEN HOME-SICK, DARLING ?” 


Little Girl, “On, No, 
CHARIVARIA., 


Mr. W. T. Tinpen declares that this 
is his last Wimbledon, but high hopes 
are entertained that it is not his last 
Fleet Street. 


When certain alterations at the Zoo 
are completed there will be a new terrace 
and lawn for Fellows. The public will 
then be able to observe them in some- 
thing like natural conditions, 


With reference to the controversy in 
| a daily paper on “How Do You Look 


MOTHER. 





at Your Job?” one correspondent says 
he never because he hates the 
sight of it. 


does 


In a recent case Mr. Mean, the Marl- 
borough Street magistrate, ruled that a 
sandwich does not constitute a meal. 
And very often it doesn’t even con- 
stitute a sandwich. 


We have been unable to obtain con- 
firmation of the rumours that Captain 
Danien, of the liner Jervis Bay, has 
been invited to join the staff of a popular 
daily paper. 





I CRIED A GOOD DEAL, BUT I WAS NEVER ACTUALLY SICK.” 


Big Chief White Horse Eagle is re- | 
ported as saying that he likes to make 
chiefs of newspaper men, because they 
work for love and peace. He is thought 
to have got the idea from the Hearst 
Press. 


The small-car habit is said to be the 
cause of the decline of the Sunday joint. 
The trouble is, of course, that the 
butcher won't take a fifth down and the 
rest in instalments. 


In denouncing the reduction of the | 
sugar duty as an attempt to impose on 
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the public, Mr. Pattie SNowDEN is 
‘believed to have confused the sugar- 
cane with the “bamboo” in bamboozle. 
| 


An Alderman of Barnstaple has said 
that Bideford did not contribute any 
ships, as was popularly su posed, to the 
fleet which fought the Armada. We 
fear it is teo late to do anything about 
it now. ~s 


a 





Poor bowling is blamed by an eminent 
cricketer for the slowness of modern 
batsmen. It seems that they haven't 
the heart to hit it. 


Grouse - shooting prospects are re- 
ported to be bad. It is piteous to think 
of so many young birds that will never 
live to see the Twelfth. 


The Medical Officer to the Wembley 





treatment they receive from guests. 
Guests, on the other hand, say they do 
their best to make their hostesses feel 
at home. 


We read of a Manchester man who is 
going on a walking tour through Russia, 
We should advise him to run. 


Sir Orort Arra says he hasn't seen 
much of the modern Western girl. It 
can’t be because there isn’t much of 
her to be seen. 


The next step in the production of 
small cars is said to be one which can 
be used as a cigarette-lighter as well. 


We have no objection to the lifting 
of faces. Our complaint is that some 
of them are not lifted so far as to dis- 





appear under the hat. 


FOUR ACES. 


We had been thoroughly over the 
skeleton of the Perwins’ new house ; 
“upstairs and downstairs and in my 
lady's chamber "—which 1s a redun- 
dancy, now I come to think of it, for 
my lady’s chamber must be either up- 
stairs or downstairs. 

“And what,” I asked, sinking ex- 





hausted on a drain-pipe in the front | 


drive—‘‘and what may be the name of 
this desirable freehold property ?” 


“Tt hasn't a name,” said Perwin 
shortly. 
‘The Nameless House, by Epacar | 


Wa.iace,” murmured Felicity. ‘Read | 


this tale of mystery and intrigue.” 

*‘ Tt doesn’t look very mysterious,” I 
suggested, surveying its gaunt newness. 
“] think it ought to have a name.” 

“Ought to?” cried Jane Perwin. 





Council complains, in 
his annual report, that 
there are too many 
| doctors in Wembley. 
| Wembley must eat more 
apples. 


A writer says that 
| nearly all the tennis- 
players he knows are 
clean-shaven. This is 
probably due to the fact 
that in the old days 
| whiskers used to cause 
so many lost balls be- 
sides getting entangled 
in the net. 


A recent incident at 
| the Opera was exagger- 
| ated by a section of the 








Husband (cut of by the tide and trying to be cheerful in adversity). “ WE'RE 
MUCH ABOUT THE SAME HEIGHT, 


AREN'T WE, DEAR?” 





Press, but there is no doubt that great 
singers occasionally give evidence of 
suffering from swelled voice. 


It has been stated that at the end of 
the year Mr. Luorp Groras will give 
up writing newspaper articles. In re- 
cognition of this fine spirit several 
Fleet Street journalists have given up 
the idea of becoming Prime Minister. 


A writer in The Daily Express points 
out that in 1884 it was possible to buy 
a wife for half-a-pint of beer. You 
couldn't do it with the present-day stuff. 


Together with six political confed- 
erates, Bia But, THompson of Chicago 
has been ordered by the Court to restore 
the sum of three-hundred-and-forty-six 
thousand pounds said to have been ob- 
tained by means of conspiracy. Thus 
ae Bills find Bigger Bills to swallow 
them, : 


London hostesses complain of the 


x 





7‘* Why, we've talked of 


a hundred splendid 
names, but James te 
She cast her eyes to- 
wards heaven, while 
James, shrugging his 
shoulders, sat heavily 
on another drain-pipe. 

*T am afraid that 
this has been a subject 
of unseemly connubial 
brawling,” said Felicity. 

My wife will say 
what others only think. 





it, I can see that,” I 
said hurriedly. 








A codling caught at Yarmouth was 
found to contain two yards of elastic. 
We reluctantly refrain from comment. 


According to new regulations, bus 
conductors are forbidden tosing onduty. 
Does this mean that they will have to 
say things like ‘“‘ Hyde Park Corner ” ? 


It is rumoured that the gentleman 
who recently bowed to a lady when 
asking her for a dance has been asked 
if he would mind being placed in the 
South Kensington Museum. 








The Third Exhibition of the Imperial 
Three Arts Club will be held at the 
New Burlington Gallery, Burlington 
Gardens, W.1, from July 7th—14th, 
10 am. to 6 p.m. It will be recalled 
that the novel feature of these ex- 
hibitions is that all the pictures are 
offered for sale to the highest bidder, 
each exhibit having a tsansparent re- 
ceptacle attached to it, in which the 





bidders’ cards may be deposited. 





a name ?” 
“The field ’s been called ‘ Rogerses,’ ” 
said James. ‘How can we call it 
‘ Rogerses’ ?” ‘ 

* Itisn’t very—er—pretty,” admitted. 
***Perwins’ would be better than that.” 

“It won't be called ‘ Perwins,’”’ 
James bluntly. 

“Tt will if you don’t name it.” 

“We shall name it when we get a 
good name.” 

“You're people of ideas. 
gest a name,” said Jane. 

“I've helped to name horses before 
now,” I said guardedly; “but that's 
easier. There's Daddy and Mummy 
to guide one. Hasn't 
Daddy and a Mummy ?” 

“The architect's called ‘Slaughter’ 
and the builder ‘ Yardley.’ ” 

“*Slaughteryard’! No, not very 
good,” said Felicity. ‘You'll have to 
fall back on the natural features.” 

“Not ‘The Dunes,’ or ‘ Sandyside,’ 
or ‘The Eyrie,’ or‘ Belle Vue,’ or ‘ Bona 


said 


You sug- 


this house a 





Vista,’” said James hastily. 


nothing else for the last | 
month.: I’ve suggested | 


* But | 
surely the ground had | 


‘It is easier to build | 
a house than to name | 
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THERE MUST BE A HOST OF MORALS TO BE DRAWN FROM THE FACT THAT— 











WITH £HE EXCEPTION OF ONE OR TWO STAR PERFORMERS. 
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“Some of Jane’s splendid hundred, I 
guess,” said Felicity. 

I wish she would be inorecircumspect. 

“Tf it’s natural features you want, it 
ought to be ‘The Rubbles,’” I said, not 
being too circumspect myself. 

“The rubble won't always be here, 
| you ass,” said James. 

“Then there’s the more modern 
touch,” I went on. “‘Osokosy,’ spelt 
with a ‘k.’” 

“If you suggest anything misspelt 
again I'll brain you with a drain-pipe, 
said James. 

“Then it'll be ‘The Murderies.’ " 

“That ’s better than 
‘Separation House’ or 





AN ACID TEST. 


A rive concerted effort towards best 
behaviour was made on the opening 
day of the Test Match. The elements 
combined to give our visitors, almost 
for the first time, a taste of the weather 
and temperature to which they are 
accustomed, and lovers of cricket arrived 
in such numbers as to pack every place 
—just as though the West Indians had 
not been so unfortunate as to be beaten 





by the minor Counties a day or 80 





it,” was the reply. Not only did both 
Constantine and GrirritH (who bowl 
almost exactly alike, each with a long 
fluid run and a leap at the end of it 

ConsTanTINe’s leap being tigerish in 
its ferocity) make the ball kick, but 
Larwoop was almost worse, and it was 
Larwoop who found a real sufferer. 
Hatiows and Sutcuirre and TyLpes- 
LEY escaped with mere body bruises, 
but Martin received a crack in the 
neighbourhood of his right ear which 
could have been heard in Maida Vale. 


before. And they had value for their}; He did not, however, allow this to 


|money, for they saw some excellent rattle him and continued what was the 


best inningsonthe West | 
Indian side and, with | 





} 


' whi ° ‘ CHALLENOR’S, the Span- | 
‘Div } whicl ae ; Pak NeapSbe , 
alae ddeteronsly a a ~ r) Mt, va ish Main’s only contri- | 
“a ay Ae mag \ if OR bution to first-class bat- 
likely,” said Felicity. ¥ JA rnaieerr peal i a oc 
“ Meaning that you"« \ 7~ : J /. x ae — . : € : oa 
rather your husband SA \) ge ogether they took the 
“ ; i \\ \ c= score to 86 forno wicket ; 
were murdered than Pr > . re 
that your friends’ mar- a h (7 *® : ra \ a ¥ mm eg | 
ried life were wrecked ?’ > f ff e yefore to _~ = at 
[ asked sourly. @) a = . gt the same total Cra.- | 
“Ty ‘ he y ~ ee LENOR was caught at | 
I've known them @.- iN we. ‘ 
er. ¥ou see. B f \ \ the wicket off Larwoop 
longer, you see. ut IS ™ Ris im 
if we can find a name a © Y oa. ZA . ) and what we hoped was 
ay yet | vell ’ ¢ att Ss to bea fine struggle was 
all may yet be we “€ y a is I g 
What about ‘The Re- VES, ( Af — over. From that mo- 
vokeries,’ remembering \ \ ~ hs \ ie C4 ment there was nothing 
that little affair of aC rs CY J AN ~ ) f but disasterforthe West 


James's last night ?” 


thought at first that he Z 


MEZAN : 
James leapt up. |! N's aii () ®& 


Indians; while in their 
second attempt the dé- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


. j f jf / bacle was somuch worse | 

| was going to use the ‘ “A J J that England won by an 
drain-pipe on Felicity zB R Ni he innings and 58 runs. 
and that it would be a x: Such arethevicissitudes | 
“The Murderies ” after oo” «/ P of this most capricious 
all. But no. Ye NS ‘ . game, 

| “IT have it,” he cried, y Y) The patience of Hat- | 
seizing her by the hand. ( ~y\ 1 AN Lows and SuTcLirre 
“You've given me the sf § 4 Re sv was invaluable, and 

_ idea bless you! It shan’t sit t L—< tote xnest TyYLDESLEY's 

| be‘ The Revokeries,’ but S 


it shall have a bridge 
name.” He took off his 
hat solemnly. “This 
house is called ‘Four 
Aces.’ ”’ 

“Not bad,” I said condescendingly, 
“not bad. But why ?” 

“Why, because four aces is a hundred 


dred above what it ought to have cost.” 
So “ Four Aces” it is. 
_ We broke a bottle of champagne over 
its prow that night. At least we should 
| have; only, being seven miles off, we 
| drank it instead. A.W. B. 





Another Impending Apology. 
a S| ine for June. Contributions 
by Robert Ww Chambers, Marjorie Bowen, 
Douglas Newton, Bertram Atkey, F’. Gordon 
Lowe, ete,‘ Bounders All,’ by Gilbert 
Frankau. Now onsale. Price 1s."" 


Publishers’ Advertisement. 





BRIGHTER CRICKET : 


| English batting and some excellent | 


| West Indian bowling, now 


A FEW SPASMS OF CONSTANTINE. 


score of 122 put his side 
into security; but the 
cream of the English 
batting was supplied by 
Hammonp, who played 
like an old master and a young. There 


and then | could not well be a greater contrast than 


very good indeed, and, although there| between Hammonp and his captain. 


they saw alert and determined fielding 
|by men whose arms seem to have a 
miraculous last-moment capacity of 
| elongation. 

| For the first hour the West Indian 
ball was indeed a sore trial to the Eng- 
lish bat, and Surcnirre and Hattows 
were by no means happy. It was also 
a peril, particularly when ConsTanTINE 
- down a short one and it rose high. 
Juring this match the old story of the 
officer and the Irish soldier more than 
once came to mind. “Hold up your 
head,” said the officer during a bombard. 
ment. “I will when there's room for 











| Were a few regrettable dropped catches, | 
above, and the house has cost a hun-| 








Hammonp has the grace of a figure by 
PRAXITELES : easy postures, rhythmical 
muscles. Colossal Percy has become 
like a blend of G. K. Cuesrerton and 
Aurrep Mysy, with a dash of Mriua1s’ 
Bubbles. Always tall, he is now im- 
mense and solid, his bat diminishing to 
a toy. Hammonp also has every stroke 
where his Captain contents himself with 
but one: a prodigious slash to the off. 
Since he gathered half-a-hundred runs 
with it, it must be called a successful 
stroke, while as a handler of bowlers 
CHarMan displayed an acumen that was 





almost uncanny in its results. 


The West Indian decline as a whole | 
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| was disappointing to every one, but the 
| deficiency of ConsTANTINE as a bat 
must have been particularly a matter 
| for grief, because it was the fame of 
| his prowess at Lord’s the other day 
| 


| 
‘Na 


Pa Ng \ oe a2 4 

. amd Se 
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THE MEN OP KENT (CHAPMAN AND FREEMAN) 


when he defeated Middlesex almost 
single-handed, that no doubt filled many 
a seat. He had a tremendous reception, 
| and so long as he was bowling or field- 
| ing, or juggling with the ball with his 
foot, he was always an electric figure ; 
but his ardent temperament made him 
an easy prey to Jupp in the first innings, 
and an easier to FREEMAN in the second, 
for he got him for a duck with his 
second ball. 

FREEMAN may be said to have owed 
him this, forhe was oneof ConsTaANTINE’s 
most conspicuous victims with the ball. 
Never have I seen the failure to make a 
catch so pungently and even devilishly 
atoned for as when, just unable to hold 
a return from FREEMAN, which he over- 
ran in his eagerness, he knocked with 
his next ball the Kentish Midget’s leg 
stump out of the ground with such force 
that it turned a couple of somersaults. 
FREEMAN is a bit of a bowler himself, 
but among all the thousands of wickets 
that he has taken never has he caused 
a stump to caper and cavort like that. 
As he returned to the pavilion he looked 
very like a professional who prefers 
blondes and who, when the time was 
ripe, would have something to say to the 
driver of the Constantinople Express. 

Excitability is, I fear, the danger of 
the West Indian team. There are such 
exceptions, of course, as the Captain, 
who could not have been more watchful 
or more astute in his changes of bowling, 
and as CHALLENOR and Martin ; but the 
others can let their keenness impair 
their judgment. Never have I seen a 
game where two fieldsmen so often 











OR 
simultaneously reached the ball. Now 
and then, indeed, we had the spectacle 
of slip, say, pursuing the ball, while 


third man (to whom it was going and to 


y,| whom it might bave been left) was ad- 


vancing with equal rapidity upon it, so 
that we covered our ears against the 
shock of the collision. But if such 
scenes are not reminiscent of the staider 
methods of ordinary British fielding, 
that is not necessarily any indictment 
ofthem. Eagerness and zest are great 
virtues. 

The first two days, during which the 
sun continued to shine as though it 
had mistaken London for Montego Bay, 
were full of entertainment to those to 
whom cricket is more than exhilarating 
success with the bat. There was al- 
ways something well worth watching 
—something of the highest quality— 
in the strategy of the game. And if you 
were bored by the refusal of Francis or 
GrirFitH to get out in the first innings 
and let us have our tea, or by the pro- 
found respect with which FERNANDEZ 
treated the most tempting and succulent 


.|half-volleys tossed up to him by Jupp 


and FREEMAN, you could admire the 
tenseness which Cuester the umpire 
brings to the game. In his own way 
he is not much less electric than Con- 
STANTINE ; and when there is an appeal 
for “‘ leg-before”’ and he gives it in the 
bowler’s favour there is a finality in his 
gesture which suggests Fate itself. He 
does not merely lift an acquiescing 
finger; he points a nervous arm direct 
at the guilty batsman. ‘“ Enough from 
you!” we seem to hear him say, and 
the wretched creature falters from the 
pitch towards a friendly pavilion where 
his shame can be hidden and perhaps 
forgot. 














ha 


CHESTER POINTS THE FINGER OF SCORN, 





Wandering about Lord's after lunch 
I found a novelty in the shape of 
notices stating that ‘ anyone asking for 
an autograph may be removed” from 
the ground, a sight which, with every 





SMITH MINOR GOES TO HIS DOOM. 





sympathy for the offending hero-wor- | 


shipper, would be worth seeing. One 
wonders which is the official to whom 
this delicate task, 


not impossibly in- | 


fringing the rights of the citizen, would | 


be entrusted. The President? The | 
Secretary? Or justa policeman? Poor | 
little boy, anyway ! BV. L, 








Chaperons by the Buttery. 
** MAGDALENE BAtu. 


The matering was undertaken by the college | 


kitchen ,’’— cambridge Paper. 


When a Man’s Sr 


** Judge —— to a creditor: What is the 
defendant ? 
The Creditor: He is ingle. 


Judge —— : He must pay for that—ten shil- 
lings a month,’’— Evening Paper. 





‘* Bishop Signs ror CHELSEA,”’ 
Daily Paper. 
Those who rejected the new Prayer 
Book are responsible for more than you 
might think. 


“To putting new guts in grandfather, 7s. 6d.” 


Extract from Watchmaker’s Bill. 


We wonder if an account from M. 
VoRoONOFF reads anything like this. 


* Aneminent caleaeal of theology of Hellen- 
bosch University, South Africa, has been in- 
dicted on a charge of unorthodoxy.’’ 

Australian Paper, 
A painful instance of the effect of 
environment. 
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HEATH FIRES. 


Tue worst of our barracks is that it 


| stands in the midst of Government- 
| owned heath and woodland, for which 


we,as the Government s representatives, 


oe 
| are to some extent responsible. This 


| possibility of fire simply dom- 


may not seem very terrible to you, but 
it is to us, especially in summer. For 
in summer we get into a sort of vicious 
circle. The troops go out and sit down 
and smoke on the heath, and the heath 
catches fire, and the fire has to be put 
out by more troops, and after these 
troops have put the fire out 
they sit down and smoke —well, 
you see what I mean. 

' Tfone has a keen Adjutant 
and we have—it is worse. The 


inates our summer existence. 
There are fire pickets for heath 
fires and fire pickets for barrack 
fires, and barrack pickets for 
wood fires, and wood pickets 
for ccok-house fires——if the 
storekeeper doesn't catch any- 
one at if; and there are men 
on inlying picket and men on 
outlying picket and waiting 
men on inlying duty and hard- 
lying men absent from waiting 
duty, and—well, it's fair hell. 
And as if it were not bad 
enough by itself the existence 
of it all seems to have gone 
right to our Adjutant’s head. 
We think he's potty. I mean, 
he looks for fires. No one in 
his senses wants to go and get 
involved in a heath fire, which 
generally means six hours’ hard 
work in smoke and flame and 
probably hot sun too, on pur- 
pose. Ofcourse, if a heath fire 
comes up and burns just behind 
you, you've got to do some- 
thing about it, or, if you sud- 
denly meet one when out walk- 
ing, you should come back and 
report it, taking care first of 
course toobtain leave of absence 


_ for the evening in case you yourself get 


| involved. 


But there's a bit of differ- 
ence between rational conduct like that 
and doing what the Adjutant does 
getting up on the roof of the orderly- 
room to sean the countryside for smoke, 
especially when the smoke he descries 
on the horizon is discovered, after we 
have doubled out to it, to be either a 
fire in some other unit's area or else 
a gipsy encampment. 

‘here are various procedures in case 
of a heath fire, but the one in common- 


, ost use, at any rate in our barracks, 
| ap to be as under : 


When the Adjutant has spotted it— 


_ what time that man ever finds to work 








in his office I can't think !—he gives the 
signal, Owing to the youth and inex- 
perience of our buglers the Barrack Fire 
Alarm is first sounded in mistake for 
the Heath Fire Alarm. This error 1s 
goon rectified, but not so the results. 
For some while we have two large 
pickets dashing about the barracks, one 
armed with shovels and axes asking 
where the fire is, and the other armed 
with hoses, buckets and belts asking 
where that - bugler is. 

Order being at last established, it is 
discovered that either the officer ap- 





“PRIVATE BARREL . . . SPENT TWO HOURS TRYING TO 
SWARM IT.” 


poet to be in charge of the Heath 
‘ire Picket that week has only heard 
the Barrack Fire Alarm, or else that he 
has mistaken the Heath Fire Alarm 
for the “ Retire” or“ Orderly Sergeants” 
or even some purely secular call, such 
as that of a soulful bugler trying over 
“What 'llI Do?” In either case he is 
usually found in the Mess, though his 
excuse may vary. 

Within a bare half-hour, however, 
the picket is ready. The direction is 
given it by both the Adjutant and the 
R.S.M., and it dashes off on tothe heath 
at a smart double as per standing orders. 

There being apparently an unwritten 
law that no heath fire shall occur any- 











where reasonably near the barracks, it 
takes some time for the men to arrive 
at the scene of action. When they do 
they are all so exhausted by their mile- 
and-a-half double that the officer in 
charge—say Lieutenant James—has to 
give them two minutes’ “ Stand-Hasy ”’ 
at the fireside before they can even stand 
up. He then commences operations in 
the usual way by 

(a) Cutting down branches to beat out 

the flames. 

(b) Digging trenches round the affected 
part to isolate it. 

(c) Sending back to barracks 

for more men. 

Method (a) is rarely much 
use. By another unwritten 
law the nearest tree is always 
discovered to be four hundred 
yards off and a solitary pine 
at that, with its lowest branch 
thirty feet from the ground. 
Indeed on one oceasion Private 
Barrel, a conscientious worker, 
spent two hours trying to 
swarm it and only tore his 
trousers. Methods (/) and (c) 
are, however, undertaken with 
great vigour and energy, a large 
portion of which finds its way 
into the language of Private 
O'Jector, who has barely fin- 
ished his short ‘ Stand-Kasy ”’ 
when he is casually told to 
‘‘run back to the barracks, my 
lad, with this message.” 

From now on, various things 
may happen. Occasionally an 
intricate and far-reaching 
system of trenches has scarcely 
been dug, with enormouslabour, 
before it starts to rain, and the 
fire goes out, leaving the weary 
picket a wet walk home. More 
often than not a picket from 
a neighbouring battalion, the 
First Blankshires, arrives, and 
this starts a long dispute as 
to whose fire area the fire is 
taking place in. Anything may 
happen after this, for, though 
we are only too anxious that someone 
else shall do all the work, there is 
always the question of standing on our 
rights and not allowing clod-hoppers 
like those First Blankshires to touch 
our fire. Sometimes the result is that 
both pickets go home in a huff and are 
immediately sent out again. 

Sometimes, if the fire is on the bound- 
ary-line, it is allowed to rage unchecked 
while we all consult maps and decide 
which flames are in which area; for 
you must understand that it is not so 
much a matter of extinguishing the 
heath fire as an important question of 
principle. By the time the affair is 


settled and Lieutenant James's map, 
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north point, has been partly burnt, the 
fire is nearly always well into both 
areas and we can all get on with it 
without much acrimony, Co-ordination 
is of course impossible, for we don't 
love the Blankshires at all. We find 
it difficult to love people who every 
week or so send over notes to complain 
of our buglers blowing the“ Defaulters’” 
call so frequently, or to ask whether 
we pay entertainment tax on our guard- 
mounting parades. In fact they are 
a set of—but in the natural heat of the 
moment I digress. 

When the fire is eventually got under 
or dies out we return to barracks. From 
this point the procedure is invariably 
the same. The Adjutant, up aloft like 
Sister Anne, has found another one. It 
is always a mile in the opposite direc- 
tion, and when we have reached it we 
find, as likely as not, that it is merely 
the smoke from an engine shunting on 
the local railway-line. A, A. 








Our Futurist Architects. 


‘‘One of those much desired Small 77th 
Century Cottages which are practically unob- 
tainable between Potters Bar and Northaw."’ 

Advt. in Daily Paper. 
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SAVE THE BOWS! 


Iv was disturbing to read the other 
day that a scarcity of horsehair for violin 
bows is causing anxiety to the trade. 

Clearly the crisis is an unforeseen 
effect of the development of mechanical 
transport. Even if it be assumed that 
the disappearance of the horse from our 
streets 1s balanced by the elimination, 
under the influence of wireless and the 
gramophone, of the amateur violinist 
from our homes, the fact to be faced is 
that the world’s mane-and-tail harvests 
are insufficient for the needs of our 
daily more numerous orchestras and vir- 
tuosi, especially with a type of musical 
composition in vogue that tends to 
aggravate the wear-and-tear on the bows, 

So far the chemists have failed to 
come forward with a synthetic horse- 
hair; and unless prompt steps are taken 
we shall be confronted with the horrors 
of a horse-hair famine. 

An International Horsehair Confer- 
ence should immediately assemble to 
consider the restriction of horsehair- 
consumption by a system of rationing, 
and to appoint a committee of experts 
to examine and report upon the world’s 
horsehair resources. 








Asatemporary precautionary measure 
a horsehair-pool may seem advisable. 
Eventually, however, each country 
should be encouraged to grow its own 
horsehair, and grow it intensively. 
Hungary, for instance, probably the 
largest consumer, would of course turn 
her own vast plains to the fullest use. 

Whether England could be self-sup- 
porting is not so certain, For quality 
of horsehair the world looks to the 
British thoroughbred, and supporters 
of the Turf, now that it can hardly be 
urged that horse-racing is necessary to 
improve the breed of tanks, nay welcome 
this new raison d'étre. But consider- 
ations of quantity require us to think 
imperially, The ranges of Australia and 
the Canadian prairies must be called 
upon to sustain the concert-halls of 
London. 

The solution of the problem, then, as 
far as Great Britain is concerned, seems 
to be a scheme of horsehair farms in the 
great open spaces overseas. And as the 
ideal organiser of a ‘Save the Bows” 
movement the name of Sir THomas 
BrEcHAM leaps to the mind. Let him 
but sound a call and all true musie- 
lovers will unloose their heart-strings 
and send him their best wishes. 

















UP-RIVER JOYS. 


THe EARLY MORNING WATER-RAT. 
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THE ONLY HORSES LEFT IN PARIS: A PARADE AT “LE LIDO,” 
| I never hold with worrying and whining, 
BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. Well, what I say is what must be must be, 
PHILOSOPHY. ind every cloud has got a silver lining, 
How are you. Millie? As for me. Though now and then it’s very hard to see. 
Ch: ecel tan euiain't grumble ; | These little things are only sent to try us, don't they say ? 
Things isn’t what they used to be | Poor Albert's been to Epsom backing winners all the day, 
Be thins “aan eee atint grumble ; | And every time his horse came in his bookie went away 
Poor Albert ’s out of work again, But there, we mustn't grumble. 
My Lizzie’s got her favourite pain, So Maud’s expecting? Is that so? 
And don’t it make you sick, this rain ? Pg a caaia't grumble. 
But there, we mustn't grumble. Six is a lot—I ought to know- 
It's no use hollering until you're burning, But there, we mustn't grumble. 
, . Y . . g . . 
It’s an ill wind that don’t blow no one good, There ’s one or two with eight or nine, 
1t’s a long lane that hasn't any turning ; There's some as sits and sips their wine 
I've got my health and spirits—touching wood. And wish they 'd had a few of mine 
We oughter won a thousand pounds from that there Guessing So there, we mustn't grumble. 
Game Gee ; 
’ } snow ‘8 " ° 
I guessed the horses right enough and Albert sent the claim, Wee a cal re, oY red nkful a eke | 
And now it seems he's t er p ; . y $ 
pe el [are teen and gone and never signed his When Albert starts his cursing and complaining 
se I always say, Well, look what might have been!" | 
But there, we mustn't ar -_ : he Ys , gine nave veen | 
re, we mustn't grumble. They 're taking all my teeth out, but the doctor's very kind, 
The landlord ’s playing up a treat Well, what I say, we might have all been deaf and dumb and | 
But there, we mustn't grumble ; blind, a‘ | 
Well, says he'll turn us on the street : And we've never had the house on fire, that I can call to | 
But there, we mustn't grumble. mind ; ; 
Of course what I'd put by is spent So there, we mustn't grumble. A.P.H. | 
And all I've got to pay the rent | 
Is twopence—one of which is bent. “——— did not bath.”—Cricket report in Bristol Paper. 
: : Oh, well, we mustn't grumble. These fellows are always going in out of the rain. 
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NO OCCASION FOR $%.0.8. 


Maxton THE Mutinger (with A. J. Coox). “I AND THIS STOWAWAY, WHOM I FOUND IN 
| A COAL-BUNKER, HAVE ARRANGED TO RUN THIS SHIP BETWEEN US.” 
Captain MacDonatp. “OH, HAVE YOU?” (Carries on.) 
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| the Suez Canal and Gibraltar. Mr. 


| pire’s highway to India. This brought 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, June 25th.—Not all the 
drowsy pigments of the Royal Academy 
can stifle Mr. Harris's gnawing hatred 
of Imperial Preference. ‘To-day he de- 
manded to know why the Empire 
Marketing Board had plastered Lon- 
don’s hoardings with portraits of Aden, 


Amery replied rather nebulously that 
they “illustrated in attractive pictorial 
form” the trade route to India. This 
failed to mollify the indignation of Mr, 
Harris. Did not the Empire Market- 
ing Board exist, he asked, for the pur- 
pose of boosting Dominion exports ? 
And what, pray, did Aden and Gibraltar 
export, and was the Suez Canal to be 
regarded as part of the British Empire ? 

Mr. Amery refused to be drawn be- 
yond his general statement that these 
pictures were intended to impress the 
beholder with the importance of the Em- 


into the field Mr. Hammersney, who 
thought a trifle might well be expended 
on advertising the Empire's highway 
to Manchester, and Mr. MacgquisTEn, 





who thought a picture of the Crinan 
Canal would be much more effect ve | 
than a picture of the Suez Canal. 

The House having by this time 
shipped itself somewhere South of Suez | 
(possibly inspired by the presence, in| 
the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, 
of Sir Orornt Arta) where the best to 
bacco (if some Members are to be be- 
lieved) is indistinguishable from the 
worst, Mr. WarpuAw- MILNE invited 
Mr. Harpin, “in view of the excellent 
quality”’ of Empire tobacco, to give 
it a free advertisement in return for 
the free samples he and Mr, Surswen. 
had received. Mr. Harvie, incorrupt- | 
ible as Caro, said he had returned the | 
sample sent him. It would take more 
than a free pound of Empire tobacco to 
make him change his opinion of it | 

The House in Committee grinds slowly | 
and generally to no great purpose. | 
The Opposition bends its disgusted | 
gaze on the details of the measure that | 
it has already trounced in bulk and 
finds them thoroughly bad. The Gov- 
ernment lets them gaze as long as it 
thinks is good for them, moves obliter- 
atingly over the usual Amendment and 
on to the next. To-day this process 
began to be enacted with the Finance 
Bill, and neither Mr. Riney, leading the 
time-honoured assault on the Tea Duty, 
nor Mr. SNowpEn, conducting a new 
but equally hopeless attack on the 
Petrol Tax, got any good out of it. 

The Tea debate, indeed, wrung from 
Dr. Vernon Davies so fierce an on- | 
slaught on the fragrant bohea, whether 
steeped, stewed, brewed, wetted or| 




















merely ‘made, and its poisonous ef- | but in every case without success. Ad- 
fects on the human system that there | journment found them still burning the 
seemed nothing left to be said in its|midnight oil, or rather the midnight 
defence, save, perhaps, in the classic | petrol. 

Tuesday, June 26th —*What is a 
‘pub’?” asked Lord Birkenneap of 
Lord BucKMASTER, while the latter was 
defending, not without vigour, Lord 
Batrour or Buriericn’s toredoomed 
Liquor (Disinterested Ownership and 
Management) Bill. Lord Buckmaster 
replied that if the Noble Lord did not 
know it was hardly for him (Lord 
BuckKMASTER) to instruct him, This 
was simply asking for trouble, and when 
| Lord BrrkeNHEAD's turn came to speak 
| he denounced with devastating gravity 
ithe Noble Lord who had “ borrowed 
\from the younger peers ebullitions 
| which added little to the dignity of the 
House.” 

Re: He had listened,” continued Lord 
| BinkENHEAD, “ to innumerable speeches 
by Lord Buckmaster inveighing against 
A DISTINGUISHED STRANGER. | public-houses, but never to one speech 
Sig RHE lagainst the evil, as great and probably 

ifar greater, furnished by the indis- 

sentiments (addressed to another beyer- | criminate multiplication of Liberal and 











age) of the Harvard poet : | other clubs. Yet even the inexhaustible 
“It drives me mad; it keeps me lean ; energies of the Home SecreETARY were 

It takes the hair right off my bean ; beating in vain against this social mis- 
It's = name darned stuff I ever seen— | chief, and their Lordships must have 


observed with pain that the mother-in- 
law of two Members of that House had 
recently incurred the censure of the 
Court.” 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
does not often come off second best 
from a duel of wits, but to-day in the 
person of Commander Oxttver LockEr- 
Lampson he found an antagonist worthy 
of his steel. The Commander invited 
the Chancellor to consider making good 
the loss of the duty on kerosene by an 
extra duty on Russian oil. ‘ Impractie- 
able!” replied Mr.Cuurcuitn. ‘ Might 
the House have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter some time ?"’ asked 
Commander Lockrr-Lampson mildly. 
Mr. Cuurcaity really could not say. 
For several hours on the previous day 
they had had a discussion on the duty 
on petrol, “during which unfortunately 
they had not had the benefit of his hon. 
and gallant friend's observations.” 

‘“‘Is not the right hon. gentleman 
aware that private Members may not 
advocate an increase of duty?” asked 
the Commander, with that dangerous 
glint in his eye at which the Com- 
munists have long since learned to quail. 
Mr. Cuurcuitt admitted that that was 
so, adding, to hide his discomfiture, 
POOH-BAH. something about its being possible to 


Bravely the Opposition toiled away, 
putting first this Amendment, then that, 





(“Of course as First Lord of the Treasury I raise ‘‘ relative considerations and con- | 


could propose a special vote if it were not that, | tingent possibilities,” 

as Leader of the Opposition, it would be my The House plunged anew into the 

duty to resist it tooth and nail.”—The Mikado.) Committee stage of the Finance Bill, 
Mr. CLYNES. and kept plunging to such goo1 purpose 
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| that by 7.5 o'clock a.m. on Wednes- 

| day morning, as London was rising up 
to buy and sell again, it had reached 
Clause 14. 

| Wednesday, June 27th.—* A fabulous 
figure to millions of people!” exclaimed 

| Mr. Cryxes, holding up horrified hands 

| at the proposed pension of four thousand 





— a year for Mr. Waitiey. The|- 
iH 


ouse smiled cynically, for was it not 
| that same Mr. Crynes who, when the 


Labour Government was in power, had | 
| his salary as Lord Privy Seal raised | 





Amery explained that the Imam was 
not Ipn Saup and Isn Savup was not an 
Imam. 
«“. , . what an Imam really is 
He may know; I count it one of ALLAH'S 
mysteries.”’ 
Somebody, apparently, on whom one 
drops bombs. 
Thursday, June 28th.—The dog may 
still be the friend of man, but he will 
not be the friend of the nobleman once 
the news of Lord Cranproox's Dogs 
Act (Amendment) Bill gets abroad. For 


from two thousand to five thousand | none was found, on the motion for its 


pounds a year ? 


KENWORTHY was enlarging on 
tremendous discrepancy be- 
| tween the wealth of the well- 
to-do and the poverty of the 
poor. The complacent altruism 
(at another's expense) of the 
Member for Central Hull was 
too much for Sir Cooper Raw- 
son. “Will the hon. and 
gallant gentleman explain why 
he does not give away his 
Rolls-Royce and get a Baby 
Austin?” 

“I do think it should be pos- 
sible to keep the personal note 
out of the discussion,” replied 
the hon. and gallant gentleman 
complainingly. He did not 
explain why he has not given 
away his Rolls Royce, but the 
reason why he has not got a 
Baby Austin required no ex- 
plaining. Squeezing the Bib- 
lical camel through the eye 
of a needle would be child's 
play to compressing Labour's 
largest exponent into the 
world’s smallest car. 

There is no man 
House who can be 





in the 
modest 


| with such telling results as 


SirAusren CoamBerLarn. Mr. Garro- 
_ JonesinaSupplementary Question asked 
if the Foreign Minister did not think 
it time, after ten years, to evacuate the 
Rhineland. Sir Austen suggested that 
the hon. Member should consult his 
_ leader as to why he put a period of 
fifteen years in the Treaty. “ Was not 
the Foreign Secretary a member of 
the Cabinet at that time?” asked 
_another Member. Sir Ausren admitted 
the soft impeachment. “But,” he added, 
| ‘‘my right hon. friend is a better 
authority on the authorship of the 
Treaty.” F 
| _ Ithas been said that to the untutored 
| Western eye all Chinamen look alike. 
Similar reasons, perhaps, make ail 
| Arabian potentates sound alike to Mr. 
| Matonr. He asked about the dropping 
Mr. 


, of bombs on the Imam Ibn Saud. 


the! 


| second reading, to plead for the main- 
The House smiled again, but no! | 
eynically, when Lieut. -Commander | 


tenance unimpaired of Fido's ancient 
Common Law right to his first bite. 





True the Bill does not seek to abolish 








WINSTON’S ONLY WAY. 


that right altogether, but it does seriously 
seek to curtail it by removing fowls 
from the ranks of possible victims to 
the well-protected class of domestic 
animals which the laws thereunto ap- 
pertaining designate “cattle.” 

This is a serious matter, because, as 
everyone knows, Fido, in nine cases out 
of ten where he decides to become a 
“massacre dog,” turns his attention 
either to Rhode Island reds or errand- 
boys. Legislation in favour of the 
latter class would never have been 
thought of even in the House of Lords, 
but the hen is different. The hen may 
not be the friend of man—you have only 
to watch one in a bed of ‘seedling cab- 
bages to realise that it never can be— 
but it is the mother of the egg. True, 
it is largely an alien mother, as was later 





in the day revea'ed to the House of 


Commons by Mr. Jonnson, who, dis- 
cussing the Agricultural Produce Bill, 
pointed out that Chinese hens laid us 
eighty-three million cluckberries an- 
nually, Egyptian hens eighty million, 
and Polish, Irish, Danish, Finnish and 
other hens countless millions more. 
That the ancients did not deify the 
hen, as they did all other productive 
things, is probably due to its way of 
looking at one. Lord Cranprook did 
not speak of his Bill as removing a long- 


standing injustice, but it clearly en- | 
visages a day when the industrious | 





j 


purveyor of hen fruit will come into | 


her own. 


A pleasing atmosphere of grey top- | 


pers and white spats enlivened in the 


Commons what would other- | 


wise have been the dismal 
ceremony of setting up the 
guillotine for the Rating and 
Valuation Bill. The festal at- 
tire was all confined to one side 
of the House—Downing Street 
was 


amendments the guillotine was 
designed to execute. Mr. 
GREENWOOD’s amiable delivery 
belied his indignant accents. 
Mr. Liuoyp GrorGE was not 
even indignant. ‘A very use- 


substance of his speech, though 


one large culminating chop, 


out its nine allotted days as 
it thought best. A protest by 
the Liberal - Scottish contin- 
gent, that not enough time was 
allowed for discussion of the 
Bill’s fundamental effect on 
Scottish rating, fared better, 
Sir Jounn Giimour generously conced- 
ing another half-day for that purpose. 

And so to the marking of the cold- 
storage egg, for which Mr. Guinness 
found an unexpected ally in the Labour 
Member for Dundee. But then eggs 


giving a Conservative | 
garden-party—but it affected | 
even those whose innumerous | 


| 


ful little instrument, though | 
I say it myself,” was the 


he thought the Government | 
might have confined itself to | 


leaving the Opposition tospread | 


are expected to be eggs in the City of | 


Cakes. 








Another Triumph for the Bricklayer. 
‘“‘At Tottenham. Fine upstanding house, 
main road.’’—Advt. in Evening Paper. 
Commercial Candour. 
“Nothing is ever lost until you try a —— 
Lost and Found Ad.—Reaches 25,000 daily.”’ 
Canadian Paper. 


“KING'S CROSS FOR SCOTLAND.” 
Railway Poster. 
We are determined not to let them have 





Euston as well. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 
SIGNALLING THE APPROACH OF A SCHOOL OF WINKLES. 

“THE MUCKLE HART.” Ah, what if I’ve toyed with a ional ethers: m4 


He, he shall stand when the janwars pall, 


(A memory of CHARLES Sr. Joun’s * Wild Sports.” ) For oh, and exceedingly oh, my brothers, 








Best of the beasts of the printed fable The Hart, I fell for him first of all! 
Or the fact imprinted—the stage was set, mee 

Elbows down on a schoolroom table, Best of my beast on fact and fable— 
Firelight winking and windows wet Rs The fire was bright and the pane was wet, 
Pop-eyed, then did I pore where St. Joun rhe book lay wide on a schoolroom table 
Whistled a boy through a magic door . That ’s how it was on the day we met ; 
ie wank & Tiekhies (Honest Injun) Chin in the cleft of the hands a-hollow, 
| The Muckle Hart of his high Benmore. ; Eyes that popped at a golden lore 
| ; ® i Yes, that was the way when I went to follow 
Was ever such ground to “ pick up” a stag on‘ First the Hart of Benmore, Benmore. P. RK. C. 
Beasts have been of a later day ; 
| Did not I love a Reluctant Dragon ? 
| And Krag, the Ram of the Kootenay ? Family Contracts. 
| Baloo I’ ve cherished, I've watched Kaa clear a “The writer, after making a purchase at the above-mentioned factory, 
| City of apes with a sinuous art, happened to sit down with his wife and three children supplied by 
And I’ve seen the dance of the daft Bagheera —— Bros,, and greatly appreciated by we Dublin people.” 

" Ret chap ow ae “S — From a letter toa Dublin Paper. 
{ But where’s the likes of the Muckle Hart ? 


Us English people don’t care to get our ties ready-made. 
With Jan I’ve closed on a Clouded Tiger ; : 
I’ve stood with Allan (old Quatermain) 
Where lions charged with “a grunting, dry ger- 
rumph ” (oh, never to charge again) ; 
And Moti Guj, with a tusk most scatheful, 
Has chivied me all in an Eastern sun; 
But still, but still you shall find me faithful See oS 
To my dark Benmore and its Muckle One. or ‘*duncsaten, Sanday, 
The formalities connected with his extradition having been con- 
cluded, the Palestinian later he es:aped, and for sixteen years had 
was captured in March last, is now to be sent back to the French 


The Compleat Cannibal. 

‘* Francis Bacon praised the strawberry for its ‘ excellent cordial’ 
effects. Linneus recommended that the fruit be plentifally eaten 
for the relief of gout ; and Izaak Walton eaten for the relief of gout.”’ 
Birmingham Paper. 


For how I have read (oh, that Crusoe feeling !) 
And, reading, bent to his kingly slot, 








And how I have followed by burn and shealing, penal colony to complete his sentence,’’—Daily Paper. 
In storm, in shine, till I took the shot! Perhaps this sentence had better not have been begun, 
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American Tourist (to his son, who is complaining about the abomir 
CUT THAT OUT. RE-MEMBER YOU'RE IN ANCIENT ENGLAND, 
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SAM SEALYHAM. 
(Being an Extract from his Owner’ s 


alert face as he watched me. 
Diary.) 


At first 
he seemed puzzled, then delight fairly 
16th.—1 suppose the habit of burying | poured from him and he danced round 
bones goes back to a very early period | in ecstasy. 
of canine history (being a phase of the| ‘There you are,” I said; “you can 
squirrel-and-nut principle), so we cannot | bury as many as you like here; it is 
justly blame our bright little Sam for} your bit of garden.” 
his inherited propensities. At the same 
time his selection of my herbaceous 
border as the invariable site for his 
funeral rites is a little disconcerting. 
My delphiniums—but if one goes in for 
a dog one must expect minor incon- 
veniences. 

17th.—Two excavations in the border 
to-day and three Canterbury bells up- 
rooted, Some people would have been 
annoyed, but not I. “Here,” I said to 


It is distinctly interesting, this en- 
deavour to get inside the dog mind, and, 
though I have so little experience, I feel 
somehow that I have a flair for it. 
Twice more during the day I took him 
down the garden and solemnly buried 
a bone; I am almost sure he under- 
stands now. 

18th—I suppose the dog mind is 
really more labyrinthine than one im- 

agines. Sam has somehow misinter- 

| myself, isa young and amiable animal, | preted the purport of yesterday's opera- 

gleaming with intelligence, who has in-| tions and has apparently formed the 

| herited a habit of burying bones. What/ opinion that I too am a member of the 

is the right course for a man of humane|bone-burying fraternity. While I was 

temperament to pursue with him? The| in the garden this morning he brought 
answer cameina flash. Taking a trowel 
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supplied at an English country wn). = 
AND PRABABLY ASS-ISTING AT A MEDLEVAL CERE-MONY! 





a large and angular bone and planked 
and summoning Sam, I disinterred the| it down at my feet. The family fairlv 
two bones in his presence and carried | rose at him. : : 
| them to the bottom of the garden, where} “Oh, the darling!" they cried; “he 

I have a bit of rough ground. There,| wants you to go and bury it.” 
with studied elaboration, I buried them, Frankly I was not displeased - it 
—S et re sssssnenenenattnsesstiee 
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still in Sam's presence. I wish I could | showed the idea was beginning to take 

+ ; . ' 
have made a drawing of his happy 


root. Fetching a trowel, I went once 
more through the funeral function 
(though Sam's attitude was really. - 
hymeneal). I did this without muis- 
giving, and it was not until the opera- 
tion had been repeated four more times 
in the course of the day that I began 
to have doubts. It is all very well for 
the family to say, “Oh, the darling! He 
wants you to bury it,” but there is obvi- 


ously a limit to the number of times | 


one can pad down the garden and inter 


a bone for the benefit of a happy dog. | 


Besides, I want him to get on to the | 


next phase. 


19th. — The matter is 


becoming | 


serious; Sam produced fourteen bones | 


to-day and seems to have no idea of 
burying them himself either in the her- 


haceous border or the place I have | 


allotted to him. 
confounded things along and places 
them joyously at my feet, saying (with 


He just brings the | 


te and ears), ‘“‘ Here you are, my dear | 


old fellow-conspirator—another glorious 
Where he finds them all I | 


funeral !”’ 
can't imagine; certainly our appetites 


for meat in the domestic circle cannot | 


account for their numbers. 
glared at him (power of the human eye) 
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THE NEW STAR IN THE FILM FIRMAMENT. 

SUGGESTED TYPICAL RULES FOR Mr. GEorGE BERNARD SHAW, WHO, IN THE MOVIETONE AT THE NEW GALLERY, GIVES AN | 
IMPERSONATION OF SIGNOR MUSSOLINI, | 









































| and waved to the bottom of the garden | 


(power of suggestion), but he simply 
wags his stump of a tail and indicates 
the recumbent bone. 

Mrs. Marshall was here to tea in the 
afternoon, and she suddenly startled 
me by asking, “ Do you find it difficult 
to train your dog?” Instinctively 1 
glanced down at Sam, and to my horror 
saw that something resembling the 
framework of a rabbit was lying at my 
feet. 

«“ Well,” I said, covering it as much 
as I could, “I am trying- moral 
suasion; animals require moral suasion, 
you know.” 

" “They do,” she answered, and it 
struck me there was something un- 


-er 


AT THE PLAY. 

Russian Baier (His Masesty’s). 

The new Srravixsky ballet, Apollo 
Musagetes, was hailed with delighted 
enthusiasm by those clever young per- 
sons who make up the more vociferous 
section of M. Serce DiaAGHiLEFF’s many 
admirers. I thought I detected a slight 
hesitation, as of puzzlement, among 
the elderly and less quick-witted. The 
paths of modernism are steep, and old 
fogeys, however painstakingly alert they 
may be, find it increasingly difficult to 
follow the divagations of the experi- 
mentalists. We have haunting mem- 
ories of a beauty which enthralled us in 
the past when M. DiaGHILerF was merely 





necessarily dogmatic in hertone. After 
all, anyone can thrash a 
dog, but the humane 


| man seeks another and 


better way. It isnoteasy, 
though. 

20th.—A dreadful hap- 
pening in church; I go 
hot when I think of it. 


| The doors are, of course, 


| Sam walk up the aisle 


kept open now, and in 
the middle of the sermon 
I was appalled to see 


carrying what looked 
like a spinal section of 
a dinosaurus. I strove 
to ignore him and con- 
centrate on the sermon, 
but the clever dog, after 
sniffing at the members 
of the congregation who 
occupied seats adjacent 
to the aisle, detected me 
and, trotting up, de- 
posited the ghastly relic 
just outside my pew. 
After which he indicated a desire for me | 
to adjourn for the funeral. 
There was no help for it; I had to 
act. I do not know what impression I 
conveyed as I walked out with my hat 


Terpsic hore , 


Apollo Musac 


| and gloves in one hand and the evil- 


| looking bone in the other, but I know 
| the Marshalls smiled in an irritating 
| sort of way and our worthy Vicar looked 


distinctly peeved. Sam,serenely happy, 
trotted along behind me. : : 
_ What he thought of our subsequent 
interview I cannot say, but I know now 
that there are some aspects of a dog’s 
intelligence which only react to stick. 








‘A defendant at Hanley Police Court to-day 
talked like a character from Dickens. Some 
of his phrases—highly reminiscent of Mrs. 
Malaprop—were : ‘ The payments were disem. 
burgements,’ ‘T contend that the money was 


mutilitated from my wages.”’ 


ass Staffordshire Paper. 
Reminiscent too of SHERIDAN's Mrs. 


a revolutionary, not a modernist. Now 
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u? ACE NIKITINA 
LUBOV TCHERNICHEVA AND FELIA DoUBROVSKA. 


SERGE LIFAR. 


graphy and M. Bavcwant’s décor and 
costumes, 

The drop-curtain shows us cne o! 
those naive Utopian scenes now so 
common, into which several exagger- 
atedly cretinous females not designed 
inthe Praxitelean mode have apparently 
strayed from the local hostel for the 
feeble-minded. It rises to disclose a 
cave with Leto( Madame Sornie Orvov a) 
astride the mouth of a cave whence in 
due course hops the golden-haired sun- 
god (M. Serce Lirar) in swaddling 
clothes. 

Two attendant goddesses(Mmes. Dora 
Vapimova and HENRIETTE MAIKERSKA), 
having unceremoniously unswaddled 
him, tactfully revealing abbreviated 
white swathings that partially concealed 
blood-red pants, the god 
hesitatingly tries his 
admirable limbs. Gain- 
ing skill from exercise 
he proceeds to various 
extremely odd gym- 
nastic feats, such 
lying on his stomach 
upon the upturned soles 
of a goddess’s feet, after 
the manner of those 
who would learnthe first 
principles of the breast- 
stroke. Essaying the 
sitting posture he dis- 
dains, conceivably out of 
ignorance, the simple 
method adopted by mere 
mortals, and god-like 
hurls himself sideways 
at the rock and, not sur- 
prisingly, makes a poor 
landing—at whichcrisis 
a grimace, whether of 
anguish or of | stifled 
amusement, spread over 


as 


we are more frequently startled or exas-| the features of M. Livan, who till that 


fess, a trifle bored. 
ment’’ is necessary, but need one believe 
that all movements, without regard to 
direction, are equally admirable ? 

_ Mr. Icor Srravinsxy has apparently 
invented the general outline of this 
“piece without a plot ” for which, in yet 
another of his many moods, a mood 
strangely enough of classical pastiche 
not of iconoclasm, he has written the 
music. The significance of this ballet, 
whether in detail or in general, is so 
difficult to seize that one has little atten- 
tion to give to the music and therefore 
may rightly hesitate to pass judgment 
upon if at a first hearing. If we 
accept the composer's newly-assumed 
technique as an attempt to give an 
appropriate setting to his classical 
theme we shall have to put ourselves 
into a distinctly neo-classical mood to 





Gia mp. 








appreciate M. BaLancuin’s choreo- 


No doubt “ move- | 


| 








perated—even sometimes, let us con- moment had resolutely avoided express- 


ing any recognisable emotion. 
Proceeding with his business, which 





is the founding of three Museships, | 
Apollo inducts three goddesses (clad | 
inevitably, perhaps, in muslin skirts | 


but, less intelligibly, wearing the neatest 


of Deauville bathing-caps) intotheirnew | 


offices: Terpsichore (Madame ALICE 
Nixitrva) for the control of choral dance 
and song; Calliope (Madame Lunov 
TcHERNICHEVA) for epic poetry, and 
Polymnia(Madame Feiia DouBRovskA ) 
for the sublime ode. This done, a four- 


in-hand chariot that had evidently been | 


borrowed for the occasion out of the 
property-room of the Chauve-Souris is 
slung down from the flies to take the 
new god to the peaks of Olympus. 

_ I have not the faintest notion what 
it all signified, and while it was obvious 
that the technical achievement—par- 
ticularly in thediffieult slow tortuous 








tate 
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movements—was admirable, it was| Delilah’s part are obviously addressed |arms, with her 
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theatrical friends 


difficult to catch any hint of beauty in| by his wife to the complacent Sophus, | drinking his wine and eating his sand- 


the design. One remembered Numnsky, ! who is in the theatre to supply the furni- | wiches. 


| the faun, and the lovely shy 
nymphs in the brake, and had to 


remind oneself sternly that that 
sort of thing is simply not done 
nowadays. It isn’t in the mode. 

The gaiety of Cimarosiana 
and the old-fashioned graces and 


| pantomime splendours of The 


| the first-night 


Fire Bird seemed to me much 
more worth the enthusiasm of 
reception than 
this latest of the DraGHInerr 
experiments. What a tiresome 
thing it is to be behind one’s 
time ! ¥. 


‘SAMSON AND THE PHILISTINES ” 
(LrrTue). 
Passionately preferring the 
delights of intellectual conver- 
sation in the foyer to assembling 
in their stalls, the enlightened 
members of the International 
Theatre were responsible for the 
curtain rising a full twenty 
minutes late on Sven Lanar’s 
Samson and the Philistines, 
which is bad, because it irritates 
the ordinary Philistine and 
makes the players nervous. 
Evidently in Denmark they 
still take the poet in the theatre 
seriously. We have of course 
entirely banished him from ours. 
Peter Krumbak, the poet, has 
written a play in verse, Samson 
and Delilah, a grim and savage 
satire. He has married a wife, 
a gipsy—whether a gipsy by 
blood or merely by temperament 
was not quite clear to me. He 
is passionately, slavishly in love 
with his Dagmar. Her ardour 
has evidently cooled. Shedoesn’t 


| like the way he dresses or eats ; 
| she has not read his play, which 
| has been sent to the Director of 


the Thalia Theatre, where she is 


| leading lady. Evidently Sophus 


Meyer, the successful furniture- 
dealer, has captured her wander- 


| ing fancy. But she can lie quite 


successfully about it ‘ before 
God” to her simple-minded poet, 
who humbly waits for sham 


| crumbs of love to be thrown to 


him. 

The play has been accepted. 
The Stage Manager thinks it 
poor stuff, at any rate from a 
box-office point of view. The 
Director however sees the hand of 
genius in it and, against his com 


judgment, insists on the production. In| his rival, wanders into the woods and 


— HPI CL0EN 
DRESS-REHEARSAL. & 
. MR. GEORGE PRESTON. 
. Miss OLGa Linpo, 


a 

A PARTIAL 
Lundberg (as Samson) . 
Daqmar Krumbak (as Delilah) 
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THE UNSUCCESSFUL PLAYWRIGHTS SOLACE. 
Laura, the Maid (Miss Sytvia WILLovGHBY), to Pete: 
Krumbak (Mr. Ton SWINntEy), “SORRY TO SEE A NICE 

POETIC GENTLEMAN LIKE YOU, SIR, TAKING TO DRINK.” 






Y 
Uy” 


With the gesture of Samson 
bringing down the pillars of his 
house upon himself and_ his 
enemies he drives them terror- 
stricken into the street. Only 
remains the Directcr to soften his 
despair by suggesting that he is 
well rid of a baggage and free 
to devote his life to poetry 
though he puts the matter a 
shade more tactfully. 

It seemed to me there was 
going to be sound meat in this 
play, though I had my misgiv- 
ings when I saw what a tailor’s 
dummy of a man Sophus Meyer 
was. No mate fora gipsy, this. 
Whether the producer had in- 
sisted on a cruder brand of comic 
relief than the author intended, 
[ do not quite know. I should 
think it probable. Anyhow when 
we came to the rehearzal scene, 
with the actor who played Sam- 
son exaggerating his ineffective- 
ness to the point of imbecility, it 





was clear that the laughs were | 
gained at the expense of the | 
serious structure of the play. | 
Clearly there was amusement | 


to be 
hearsal scene, and the poet him- 
self was supposed to have a sar- 
donie sense of humour; but to 
play it as a farce was, I feel sure, 
to flout the author's intentions. 


extracted from the re- | 


Mr. Ion Swintey made for us | 


a living, angry, jealous, deeply- 
suffering man out of Krumbak 


and carried the play on his | 


shoulders. 
formance. 
Lindo was miscast for the part 
of the wife—didn’t feel happy 
in it—as she certainly played 
below her form. Of Mr. Grorcr 
SKILLAN’s portrait of the lover 
[ am quite sure it was badly 


An interesting per- 


out of drawing, and would ven- | 


ture to suggest that the play is 
enough to deserve the alteration 
of method necessary to make it 
convincing. Mr. RicHarp Cokr 
was effectively amusing as the 
bored and cynical Stage Man- 
ager, and Mr. Ropert Lane con- 
tributed a careful study of the 
old Director who sympathises 
with the young poet. 
*Micnart Orme” and Miss 
Kirry WinLovuacusy have trans- 
lated the play successfully into 
our native idiom, perhaps with 


mercial | ture and fabrics. Peter savagely assaults | too conscientious an effort to be bright 





land slangful. 


It runs easily and natur- 


rehearsal the poet finds that the passion- | returns after many days of hunger and | ally, however, and that is much to be 
ate love-passages he has written in|despair to find his wife in Meyer’s| thankful for: ey 


Perhaps Miss Oxea | 
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I xnow that men fly 
| For the purpose of business and war, 
And that is a thing that I worship them 
for 
_ And admire beyond measure; 
| But I do not know why 
They should want us to fly 
For pleasure. 
If they do, let me freely admit 
I regard the whole thing as a bore 
And I am not attracted to it. 
[have acousin, 
| By no means a novice or tyro, 
| Who recently flew with two fellows 
| named Williams and Mason 
| (Ten hours, or it may be a dozen) 
| From Baghdad to Cairo. 
“Romantic!” I said to him. ‘ Won- 
derful! Splendid! Sublime!” 
| “Ah, yes,” he replied, “but you know 
I was using a basin 
| The whole of the time.” 
When I told him he must have a very 
poor head 
To feel so unwell in the sky, 
“ Both the others,” he said, 
“ Were very much iller than I.” 
I felt sad 
For the lad. 
As for me, one extremely short trip 
In a kind of celestial ship 
Was enough. 
It was rough. 





There are three kinds of transport o1 
transit 
Discovered by men 
(Who sit down wherever they can sit, 
| And when) : 
The first is luxurious, easy, 
| Like big motor-cars, 
; And Pullmans (with bars), 
| And the chair that is called a sedan ; 
| None of these makes affrighted or 
queasy 
The spirit of man. 
And the second is mingled, part pleasure, 
part pain, 
Such as horses, and ships, 
And charabane trips, 
And a slow railway train, 
And a bike, ; 
And the like. 
And the third is the sort that does no- 
thing but trammel 
| The soul with a sorrow profound, 
, And causes the features to blanch. 
As a case of this kind we may instance 
the camel i 
And the Hampstead and Highgate 
Branch 
, Of the Underground. 
_ In all of these methods of passing from 
| spot unto spot 
| The comfort and atmosphere vary, 
| L.e., it is stuffy or airy, 2 
| And the scenery differs a lot. 


Yet we still have to ask ourselves which 
of these three 

Is flying (in future) to be. 

If the answer be made, 

“It is useful for trade,” 

I would say, “ Yes, I know, I am sorry; 

But so is the lorry.” 

If they make the retort, 

“This is sport,” 

I would say, “ For the driver, agreed. 

I might put on this leathern apparel, 

These thick overalls, 

And adventure the deed. 

I might also get into a barrel 

And go down Niagara Falls, 

| Which is danger, plus speed.” 


| And I want to know which is more fun 

When the whole thing is done, 

And what type of conveyance when 
once you are in it 

Grows pleasanter minute by minute ? 

Which bores you the least 

As the speed is increased ? 

iIs it horses, or motors, or 

| 

| 





fiving- 
machines, 

| Or trains, - 

| Which give you more exquisite pains 

| Or delights in the passage of scenes 

| And the pace and the risk one attains ? 
| Above all, which would anyone pick 

| As most certain to make the inside, 

At some point in the course of the ride, 
| Sick ? 


Philosophy—that is the aim, 
| You observe, that I treasure. 
| 1 am not affected by fame 
Nor the stuff in the Press 
(Which I read none the less 
But I want to know why, 
When the sea is still there 
With its vast mal-de-me r; 
They should want us to fly 
Just for pleasure ? 


EVoE. 








HAY FEVER: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 
(By our Medical Correspondent.) 
THE announcement that one of the 
most outstanding and popular person- 
ages in the whole realm of Pastime has 
recently been disabled by an attack of 
hay fever brings home to us all the 
peremptory need of discovering a remedy 
for this distressing ailment. y 
Hay fever, I may remind my readers, 
is a malady of modern growth. It is 
described for the first time under the 
name of Summer Catarrh in the Trans- 
actions of the Medico-Chirurqical 
Society for 1819. It is not mentioned 
by Hirrocrates. But that it existed 
for centuries before it was given a name 
is more than probable. I myself have 
little doubt that the opening line of 
Burns's famous lyric, “ Scots wha hae,” 
refers to the affection of the mucous 
membranes of the upper respiratory 
tract due to the action of the pollen of 





certain grasses, as well as to the indomit- 
able courage of his countrymen. 
Anyhow, for the last hundred years 


Sypyey Situ speaks of it as his “old 
complaint.” It is on record that a 
famous fox-hunter, having been told 
that the best way to get rid of hic- 
coughs was to give himself a good 
fright, set his night-shirt on fire and 
made an end of his troubles and himself. 
I emphatically dissociate myself from 
recommending such rude remedies in 
the case of hay fever. Night-shirts are 
no longer worn in good society. 


civilized world in this infliction as a 
necessary evil can endure any longer. 
For the situation has suddenly become 
menacing and acute in view of the fact 
that public characters who really count 
are, as we shall presently show, pecu- 
liarly liable to this terrible visitation. 


always recommended persons in in- 
cipient stages of influenza to go to bed 
and remain there until the symptoms 
haveabated. Unfortunately this counsel 
is notapplicable toathletes andamazons 
| who are under an obligation to the pub- 
\lic to fulfil their engagements at all 
hazards. Now those engagements and 
performances are for the most part car- 
ried out, in this country at any rate, on 
grass courts or cricket fields. If there 
were no grass there would be no hay, and 
if there were no hay there would be no 
hay fever. Moreover the complaint is 
more common among women than men 
(see Ency. Brit. sub voc. “ Hay Fever’’). 
From the same massive and monu- 
mental monograph I may cite the 
authoritative declaration that the only 
radical cure is to avoid all vegetation. 





ance of grass courts at Wimbledon can- 
not be defended. The sacrifices they 
|involve are far too great, especially as 
signs are not wanting that hay fevermay 
at any moment assumeepidemic propor- 
tions as devastating as influenza. From 
the point of view of the medical journalist 
this contingency can be contemplated 
with equanimity. But the interests of 
spectacular pastime are more important 
even than those of the virtuosi who ex- 
| ploit the phobias of valetudinarianism. 
Lord Metcuetrt looks forward to the 

| day when the cow will be eliminated and 
|synthetic milk produced directly from 
grass. In the millennium the process will 

be carried a step further : pasture lands 
the nursery and hot-bed of hay fever, 
will be abolished, and lactic fluid pro- 
cured by wireless transmission from 


the inexhaustible supplies of the Milky 
Way. 





’ 





the disease has been a household word. | 


| 





But | 
I maintain that a point has now been 
reached at which it is impossible te | 
imagine that the acquiescence of the | 


As my readers will remember | have | 


In these circumstances the mainten- | 
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MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. 


LXXIIL—VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON. 


IN this superb disguise he goes 

Where JOWETT once improved his prose ; 
But woodland song and IZAAK’S way 
Still hold “the heart of Edward Grey.” 
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| sixty-three years ago. 


| son of the Imperial House—nine years of ceremonially 


| able dalliance on the other. 


| the Ancupuke. The English nobles were all for a kingly 


| the marriage went the way of less auspicious projects. 


| impossible not to suspect some ulterior difficulty on the 
| part of the Queen, 


| would counteract that Sovereign's reforming tendencies. 





Ferocious Instructor. “ NAR THEN, M1ss, 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Onty fourof the seventy-three letters in Queen Elizabeth and 
Some Foreigners (Tur Boptey Heap) have ever been printed 
before, and those in an out-of-the-way German compilation 
The rest, secreted in the Vienna 
State archives, awaited the fall of the Hapspuras to render 
up their account of the wooing of ExizapetH Tupor by a 


masked eagerness on the one side and astute but inexplic- 
The Archduke Cuarves, third 
son of the Emperor Ferpinanp, was a highly popular candi- 
date. The Porr believed that his union with Evizanern 


The Lutheran princes counted on Exizanetn’s reforming 


foreign bridegroom who would put an end to the menace 
of a native husband—‘‘My Lord Robert" or another. And 
the knights and commoners, “three parts Catholic,” says 
one of the Imperial ambassadors, found it “difficult . . . to 
change their religion so often,” and wanted to get something 
settled. In view of all this good will it is hard to see why 


Ostensibly it was shipwrecked on two obstacles, which | 
will leave the letters themselves to divulge ; but it is almost 
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Herr Victor von Kiarwey, the 
| accomplished editor of The Fugger Newsletters, has not, I 
| feel, surpassed himself in his introduction; but his notes 
are extremely interesting, and Professor Nasn’s translation 

of the whole book is graceful and clear. Two diaries of 
| German travels in Elizabethan England and a generous 
| abundance of portraits and documents reproduced add con- 
| siderably to the value of a noteworthy historical windfall. 


~ 
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Now that it's firmly established (in fiction) 

That mortals, though married, may live their own live 
Unhampered by any old-fashioned restriction 

Implied by the union of husbands and wives, 
We've most of us ceased to be deeply affected 

By tales of young women who've wed and cut loose, 
And even their motives, minutely dissected, 

Are short of the thrills they were wont to produce. 


It thus comes about that Mercepres pr Acosta’s | 
Until the Day Break, although much of it's good, 
Does not leave our nerve-fibres as shattered and tossed as 
Such intimate soul-probings formerly would ; 
Unruffled we read how the heroine marries 
A wealthy American, leaves him to rage, 
Goes off with a sculptor, then hurries to Paris, 
And finally lands with success on the stage. 


| 
| 
| 
We share all her varying shades of emotion 
(Or tantrums, to use their old name) and we 're quite 
Unaffectedly dazed at the depths of devotion 
Which these on occasion appear to excite ; 
For, though she’s a beauty, she doesn’t allure you, 
And, though in her story (from Lonamans) we've got | 
A style and an insight which ought to assure you 
She's living and breathing, in fact they do not. 


Sir Water R. Lawrence has exchanged hats, as a pledge 
of brotherhood, with the late Sir Perrin Sinau of Jodhpur, 
one of India’s greatest heroes, has conversed with a lady of 
English birth long happily married in the Indian family into 
which she was kidnapped as a child in Mutiny days, and 
has been reproached by a disappointed faqir in a land-settle- 
ment case for turning his affairs topsy-turvy, the complain- 
ant coming before him walking on his hands, feet in air, to 
emphasise the injury done to him. Most surprising of all, 
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sap iananshaenasSnEESRaISIES EAN USANNIRONE al posmanmaeatanne mame _— 
he has bought five eggs and a quart of 
milk for a penny. This last was in 
Kashmir, the country which, as he tells 
us in The India We Served (Casse.u), 
he learned to love best in his many 
years of most varied Indian service. 
His book, which was written at the 
instance of Mr. Rupyarp Krp.ina, pos- 
sesses to a rare degree that quality 
which is peculiarly Mr. KrpLine’s own, 
of transforming India into a place of 
magic enchantment, a land where faith 
is robed in squalor and contentment 
mated with poverty, where astrologers 
are in regular and accepted practice, 
where “ keepers of the jewels” stay for 
ever near their charge, and where a 
lady in distress may still send a token 
to an unknown knight, counting on 
rescue in the name of chivalry. The 
| writer's sympathetic sketch of the late 
| Lord Curzon, whom he served as pri- 
| vate secretary, is alone enough to make 
this volume notable, and he is able both 
to throw light on certain chapters of 
inner history and to express a well- 
informed opinion on vexed questions of 
the present day; but it is for none of 
these things that his work is most to be 
commended. He is at his best when 
telling how he would listen and talk 
amid a circle of villagers, his liking and 
unforeed sympathy for the humble 
people manifest in every line. 

















Comfortless Memory (H®INEMANN) be- 
longs to that interesting class, the long 
short story of the Daisy Miller type, 
rather than to the novel proper. The 
mould suits Mr. Maurice Barina 
admirably, and, [ should say from 
my own experience, suits his readers 
too. His world, which has something 
of the cathédrale engloutie about it, is 
unsuited to the prolonged immersion 
of a breathless modern public; even | — 
his pleasantest types are a little exhaust 








MEMBERS OF THE “GUILD OF NATURE-LOVERS” PASSING A PETROL-STATION, 





ing to live with,| Until The Old Tree Blossomed (Casse.1.) came my way I 
and he has surpassed himself in the present instance | was among the (surely) very few people who had never read 
over the intimate portrait of a contrite middle-aged cad.| a word written by Mr. Exnest Rayvmonp. 
We all remember the Browntne celebrity who filched a 
lady of easy virtue from a youthful friend for the friend's 
own good, 


I cannot there- 
fore say whether it is a better book or a worse than those 
| which have won him popularity, but I can certainly welcome 
The celebrity won the woman ; he also won the | it as one which has given me plenty of pleasure. Mr. Ray- 
undying hatred of the youth, and he was left ‘no hero” to| monp writes with gusto, that quality desiderated by so great 
himself with a superfluous dem:-mondaine on his hands, Ina critic as Hazuairr. He does not, like so many of his con- 
Mr. Barina’s version the youth, Charles Donne, a painter, temporaries, regard his creatures with an indifferent or an 
is only a pretext. The celebrity, St. Clair, a man of letters, | ironical eye, but takes a sympathetic interest in their fortunes 
loves a situation for its own sake. He also subconsciously | and likes not only to present them dramatically but to chat 
loves Jenny, a Rosserti Jenny a la Watteau very charmingly | about them in confidential asides, as Fimuome and THack- 
indicated. In an extraordinary access of hypocrisy he com-|rray did before him. His theme is the Quixotic heart 
pletes his baseness by discussing his stratagem with acquaint- | beating beneath the suburban waistcoat, as exemplified by 
| ances, one of whom, an abbé, warns him of its gross imper- | two generations of (allimores-——clerks senior and junior in 

tinence. The enlargement by the abbé, an expert in souls,|a great _ 


porium near Sloane Square—whose ancestors 
and Donne, a simple workman in paint, on the folly of the | genealogical research had discovered to be troubadours and 


artist presuming to stage-manage life, comes as it were on| crusaders. In Robert, realising himself late in life, the family 
the crest of that breaking wave which is St. Clair’s|temper manifested itself mainly in dreams and dramas of 
colossal self-confidence. His tragedy, for tragedy it is, is| the spirit and in the timid and secret worship of a princesse 
| gracefully staged in and about Rome and Naples, in that|lointaine. Stephen, in whom the strain ran stronger, dashed 
cosmopolitan society where intellectual attitudinising is | into chivalrous matrimony with a waitress. His consequent 
allowed by immemorial licence to take the place of action. | distresses were his own fault, for /lorrie was a charming 
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fastidious and given his idealism the complexion of snobbery. 
Then came the War and his chance. Khaki and pips opened 
to him for a moment the gateway of an enchanted garden, 
then led him to the great adventure of Dunsterforce and a 
heroic if unnecessary death. It is a human and probable 
story, and if Robert and Stephen Gallimore are its outstand- 
ing figures, all the others, especially their wives, are deli- 
cately portrayed and as alive as they. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. SrepHen Leacock may be as 
dull as he likes. His Nonsense Novels enlisted me for life, and 
as long as he cares to write I must continue to read. This 
is not merely gratitude; there is also a certain, if decreasing, 
measure of hope. I shall never be ablé to say that I have 
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| lose nothing. 
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young woman ; but circumstances had made Siephen over- | nursing-home fin 





“finished” with Mr. Leacock, for he remains one of the 
great laughter-makers of his time. But whereas I once did | 


| not know when the great laugh was coming I now know! 
| very definitely when it is not. 
| worrying an idea to death I know that I can miss the next! 


When Mr. Leacock starts 


|diseover that there was a mystery about his past, but, like 











ally straightens out the tangle. People 
don’t, of course, act or talk like these people of Miss Ayres, 
and her plot is thoroughly machine-made. But she handles 
her indifferent material with a degree of workmanlike com- 
petence and of the story-telling gilt (a quality as unmistak- 
able as it is difficult to define) worthy of a better cause. 
Singing River (LonaMans) will not appeal to the sophis- 
ticated, and it is even possible that some of us who un- 
ashamedly admit an affection for old-fashioned ta'es of 
sentiment mav find its music a little too sweet for our taste. 
Mary Martin, tbe youthful owner of Singing River Farm, in 
New England, was mourning the death of her faithful fore- 
man when an applicant for the post appeared out of the 
blue and was engaged to fill the vacancy. She was quick to 





a sensible young woman, she refrained from proting it. I | 
applaud her abstinence, though it is true that, after a brief | 


| acquaintance with this man, I was convinced that whatever | 


cloud hung over his life was due to misfortune and not to 





three or four pages and 
Here in 
his latest book, Short 
Circuits (Tue Bovey 
Heap), he has a series 
of dialogues illustrating 
the truth that experts 
do not practise whet 
they preach. The idea 
is not new ; it is at least 
as old as the proverb 
that shoemakers’ child- 
ren are the worst shod, 
and after Mr. Leacock 
has shown us Mr. Hoyle 
making a sad mess of a 
bridge-hand there was 
really nothing more to 
be said. The most 
simple-minded reader 
could have guessed 
that Mrs. Beaton’s din- 
ner-party would be a 
failure, that the famous 
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Girl. “ MOTHER, CORRECT ALFIE, 





°"E 'S SWEARIN’ WIV’ ‘IS MOUF FULL.” 


misdemeanour, and for | 
once I guessed right. | 
It is a very simple | 
story, but Miss Axicr | 
De Forp has peopled 

it with as happy and | 
joyous a bevy of chil- | 
dren as I have met for 

many a long day. | 


Gallant Adventure 
(THe Sr. CatHerine 
Press) is the Toc. H. | 
Annual for 1928, and | 
by spending half-a- | 
crown in the purchase | 
of it you will not only | 
be helping the Prince 
of Wales’ Fund for the | 
endowment of Toc H, | 
but also have the satis- | 
faction of buying a | 
bargain. High com- | 











memory-expert would mislay~ his things, and that the 


maker of a celebrated safety-razor would be forced to grow | edited this Annual, and for his 
Short Circuits has more than its share of this | tinguished a te 


a beard. 


pliments are due to | 
Major E. A. Beicuer for the able manner in which he has | 
success in enlisting so dis- | 
am of contributors. . Both in literature and | 


needless elaboration, but there is gocd in it as well, and | art they have given of their best to assist a cause that is 


enough of it to permit the hope that Mr. Leacock may get | as 


back to his best form at any moment. 


It is always easy to adopt an attitude of high-browed 
superiority with reference to popular fiction of the “best 
seller" type. None the less it is impossible to get away 
from the fact that a book which is capable of attracting and 
retaining the interest of readers in large numbers must have 
something about it worth looking for. The work of Miss 
Rusy M. Ayres, of which her new story, Broken (HoppER 
AND STouGHTon), is a representative example, is a case in 
point. Her hero, Giles Chittenham, unhappily married to a 
vulgar little American, deliberately lays himself out to trifle 
with the affections of Julie Farrow, believing her to be the 
woman whose heartlessness was responsible for the suicide 
of his young half-brother, Rodney. Jnfortunately for both 
parties Giles falls in love with her in the process and finds 
out too late that she is not the guilty Julie after all. She 
embarks on a reckless career of night-clubs, lipstick and 
cocktails, and only the elimination of Chittenham’s incon- 


worthy of help as it is in need of it. 





That lively Bohemian, Karen Capek; inventor of Robots, 
setting out to tell us How a Play is Produced (BuEs), treats 
the whole affair as rather a bad joke on the poor author. 
Not, of course, that he is serious: the whole book is a light- 
hearted rag (of which the humour is not eliminated by the 
translator, Mr. P. Beaumont Wapswortn), but he conveys a 
good deal of real information about the complicated, indeed, 
as he passionately asserts, miraculous process of translating 
the author's script into the first-night performance through 
a Series of processes which look like stark lunacy, conducted 
by an elaborate hierarchy of men and women having the air 
of stark lunatics. Pathetic in its truth to life is his descrip- 
tion of the agonies of the miserable author, despised by 
producer and player alike, of his shrinking behind the curtain 
of his box wishing he were dead and wondering how ever he 
could have supposed that any intelligent audience would 
be entertained by stuff so crude and unlikely . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Through 











venient wife by an opportune fall from the window of a 


this camouflage of jokes appears the author's rea 


1 love of 
the stage an 


d admiration of its servants of all grades. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


WE understand that several morning 
papers are arranging to send their war- 
correspondents to America for the 
Presidential election. 


According to Mr. InaGLtesBy Oppre 
general practitioners are not experts at 
post-mortem work. Ante-mortem work 


| is more in their line. 


While speaking against Mr. Cuurcn- 
ILL’s new surtax proposals Sir Ropert 
Horne was said to be all smiles. Hail, 


| smiling Horne! 
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| inventors are always thinking of some- 
| thing to amuse the little ones. 


| into touch. 


Signor Mussorint has declared for the 
abolition of the house-fly, but it would 
be a daring secretary who endeavoured 
to swat a sacrilegious insect that had 
settled on the Ducer’s 


Television is said to have made a 
notable advance when Mr. Jonn L. 
Batrp transmitted the head and shoul- 
ders of a man from one room to another 
in broad daylight. The next step should 
be the transmission of his trunk. 


The dragons at the Zoo have been 
found so responsive to petting and kind- 
ness that the reputation of this beast 
for ferocity is thought to have been 
exaggerated. St. GrorGE doesn’t seem 
to have understood dragons. 


‘The naming of roses and racehorses,” 
says an evening paper, ‘‘ becomes more 
and more difficult.” There is the risk 
too of wasting a good name on an also- 
bloomed. ‘ 





On board The Daily Mail steam yacht 


Many well-known people, we are told, 
make a practice of having a sleep before 
dinner. We ourselves prefer the practice 
of having a sleep before breakfast. 


Mr. Epcar WALLACE has gone away 
for a holiday, we read. It is expected 
that he will be away about five books 
and two plays. 


Girls, we are informed, are not marry- 
ing so early as they used to. Still, 
they are marrying more often. 


In spite of the fact that they have 
Prohibition in that country, America 


still celebrates Independence Day. 


According to Mr. Rays Davies, M.P., 





the Welsh people have never taken to 
horse-racing. ‘This is just as well, for we 





dome. 


A shiny nose may be 
an indication of youth 
and health, as a medi- 
cal authority asserts, 
but he says nothing of} 
the danger of injury to 
the eyes from nose-glare. 


Although lipsticks 
and face-powders are 


said to be going out of 
fashion, we predict that 
it will be some little 
time yet before they go 
out of Kensington. 


Thanks to a British 
invention, carillons of 
bells weighing fifty tons 
and more may now be 
played byachild. Our 














THOUGH THEY SHARE THE FRONT GARDEN THE SMITHS AND BROWNS 
JEALOUSLY PRESERVE THEIR SEMI-DETACHMENT. 


) should hate to hear in 
Welsh what some of 
them thought of the 
losers they backed. 


The latest rumour is 
that a well-known con- 
fidence trickster went 
to the police and com- 
plained that his pro- 
spective victim walked 
off with the dummy 
notes he entrusted to 
him, 





It is now thought 
ithat the car which 
|jumped a wall near 
Bath mistook a scare- 
crow in a field for a 
pedestrian. 


| . 
It wasnot thescythes 





England's Rugby full-back has scored 
his first century in first-class cricket. 
A feature of his play was his hitting 


Even in club cricket, we read, there 
are some painfully slow batsmen knock- 
ing about. They should knock about 
more vigorously. » , 





Mr. Sr. Jonn Erviye is to join the 
staff of The New York World as dram- 
atic critic in the autumn, when it is 
anticipated that he will inaugurate a 
campaign against the speaking of “ re- 
fained ” American. 


Paper, it seems, is the latest material 
for indoor shoes and slippers. It has 
long been used as a substitute for leather 


Ceto, which is on a voyage round the 
coasts, a sharp look-out is kept for 
Daily Express craft. 


The success of military tattoos has 
led to the formation of a company to 
organise a touring tattoo. Those taking 
part in it will be known as tattoorists. 


The U.S. Government is seeking to 
annul the marriage of a wealthy octo- 
genarian Red Indian with a white 
woman who is alleged to have kidnapped 
him in Oklahoma, married him in Kansas 
and again in Missouri, to make it more 
binding. Our view is that as she hasn't 
yet married him three times he doesn’t 
become her own property. 


A scientist says that one day women 
will become the ruling sex. It isn’t 
often that married men find anything to 
laugh about, but this statement ought 





in outdoor footwear. 





to help them. 





on Boapicea’s chariot 
that the Romans disliked so much as 
her habit of holding out her right hand 
and then charging to the left. 


It is reported that a man recently 
laughed for seventeen hours without 
stopping. We fancy we saw a suit of 
plus-fours like that ourselves one we2k- 
end, 


The question is being asked, ‘‘ Should 
policemen on duty chew gum?” Why 
not, so long as it doesn’t make their 
helmets wobble ? 


Great Britain produces 117,000,000 
pairs of boots and shoes per year. That 
is why blackbeetles always wear such 
a worried look. 








Things You Ought to See. 
“NATURE'S WONDERS, 
Tus Bisnor or Ripon at Braiweam Rocks.”’ 
North-Country Paper. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE SUR-TAX. 
i ; ‘s sal that 
‘orty- Tnionists voted against Mr, OBURCHILL 5 proposa tha 
a ~are pvt page tamer ayo the income of a deceased person : 
estate for the year in which he dies, super-tax to the same amoun 
having already been paid by him for the same year. 
Wuen it is time to pay my tax 
I never make a noise ; 
I deem the payment of my due 
Into the Inland Revenue 
Amorg my holiest joys. 


I pay not only what they ax, 
But think with all my might 
(So as to have my mind serene) 





Of any charge that may have been 
Left out by oversight. 

| For those who love to keep the law 

| Such pleasures cannot cloy 

Always the same, excepting when 
There 's talk of super-tax, and then 
They taste a super-joy. 


So, now that Wryston, with his maw 
Gaping for further fees, 

To other taxes adds a sur-, 

I very readily coneur 

With that seductive wheeze. 


I can’t account for all this fuss 
Made by his followers (shame !) 
A bloe of forty-two that jibs 
| At planking down two lots of dibs 
To meet a single claim. 


My own delight were doubled thus 
By hopes of being bled 
Twice over in one year of grace 
Once ere I end my earthly race, 


And once when I am dead. O.S. 





UNNATURAL HISTORY. 


| Iv there are more cows in the world than there are hairs 

on the tail of any one cow in the world, it follows that 
| there must be at least two cows in the world with the 
same number of hairs on their tails.” My cousin Jerry 
| delivered himself of this weighty announcement, carefully 
_ placed in his mouth his last corner of toast and marmalade, 
| wiped away the wnexpended portion from his mouth and 
| leant back im his chair. 

“Do they?” asked Jill from the sideboard. 

“Do they what?” retorted Jerry. His slight disap- 
| pointment at Jill's apparent failure to grasp the point was 
_ tempered with a certain satisfaction that he had at all 
| events found someone to take up his challenge. 
| “Deo they follow cows?” she asked innocently. « Haves, 
| | mean.” : 
| “My dear girl, if you would attend a little more closely 
| to what I tell you, you would realise that I was not dis- 

cussing hares—at least not the sort that follow cows, if they 
do, which they don’t, I don’t think.” : 
“Say that again, old thing,” murmured Timothy: « it 
sounds as though it would go to music rather well for a bit 
of low-comedy stuff: ‘If they do, which they don’t, I don’t 
think, tra-la-la.’”” He lapsed into a sort of pensive hum 
which was interrupted by the entrance of our hostess. 
“Jerry was just telling us an interesting fact about cows,” 
Jill remarked, after the usual exchange of superficial geni- 
ality that takes the place of grace at breakfast. “He was 
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saying that he heard a tale about some cows which were | 
. . but you'd better tell your own | 


pursued by rabbits and . . 
i story, Jerry.” 


| «T’m afraid Jill wasn’t really listening to what I said. | 


|I was merely stating a rather interesting mathematical fact 


lwhich for the sake of simplicity I translated into terms of | 


lcows and the hairs on their tails.” 
| «Jndelicate, I call it.” This from Timothy in an under- 
itone. But our hostess just caught the words in spite of 
| her deafness. 
| “1 hope it is quite proper, Gerald, because, if, as T think 
\t heard you say, the tale is a translation, perhaps it had 
better wait till you men are alone.” 
| Jerry glowered in the direction of Timothy, but the look 
|must have exploded harmlessly on the outside cover of The 
| Times, behind which Timothy had gone to earth. 
| «All T was telling them was that if there are more cows 
lin the world than there are hairs on the tail of any one 
‘eow in the world, it follows that there must be at least two 
|cows in the world with the same number of hairs on their 
| tails.” 

“Prove it,” I said, just to encourage Jerry and draw him 


** Well, it’s like this. Let’s imagine for the sake of argu- 
ment that there are only three cows in the world. Now, if 
\there are more cows in the world than there are hairs on 
the tail of any one cow in the world, no cow can possibly 
| have more than two hairs on its tail, can it?” 

“No, I see that,” said Jill. She was evidently trying to 
make amends. 

“Well, then, since we have only three cows to play 
with——”” 

Timothy thought it was time to contribute to the conversa- 
tion with a reference to the R.S.P.C.A., and what action 
it took in cases of cruelty to cows. But Jerry ignored him 
and continued : 

* Now, if none of them can have more than two hairs 
on its tail, it follows that at least two of them must have 
either two hairs, or one hair, on their tails.” 

* What about one of these strange animals having no hairs 
whatsoever on its tail?” asked Timothy. 

* Bald cows don’t count, Tim dear,” said Jill the loyal. 

“What I have proved,” continued Jerry, “in the case 
of three cows is equally true of any number; so we come 
back to the accuracy of my original statement that, if there 
are more cows in the world than there are hairs on the tail 
of any one cow in the world, it follows that there must 
be at least two cows in the world with the same number of 
hairs on their tails.” 

“I'm sure there are,” murmured our hostess tolerantly. 

“Sure there are what?” said Jerry. 

“More than two cows in the world with the same 
number of hairs on their tails; that is, if one had the 
patience to count them.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
In an account of a memorial tablet to a former Head- 
master of Rugby :— 
“At the foot of the tablet is the text: ‘ Remember they that had 
the rule over you.’ "London Paper. 


Tom Brown loquitur; My word, East, if we had been so 
casual with our cases in the old days they that had the rule 
over us would have made us feel it. 


; “ NorIcn, 

_ The Kirk-Session of Canonbie Kirk beg to intimate to the Parish- 
toners that the Hearse is Under Repairs, and will not be available 
before . . ."—-Border Paper. 


Would intending clients kindly postpone their plans ? 
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THE SICK TITAN. 
| Moruer or Partiaments. ‘ HERE’S WHAT YOU WANTED, AND I HOPE IT’LL DO YOU GOOD.” | | 


Patient. “WELL, IT MAY HELP A BIT. BUT WHAT I REALLY WANT IS A STIFF | 
TRADE-REVIVER.” 
j 
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| WEDDING-DAYS WERE OFTEN THE HAPPIEST.” | 
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IRREVERENT RADIOS. 


IV. 








(Mr, Luorp Grorce, taking advantage of 
the removal of the B.B.C.'s ban on political 
propaganda and making full use of local am- 
plifiers round the arena, is relayed from the 
umpire’s stand at the Wembley Stadium 
where he is delivering a short party oration 
before the dog-racing begins). 


I HAVE come here to-night to tell you 
| a thing; I have come here to tell you 


to put your money on a certain dog 


| which is running in a very great race, 
and I will tell you at the end of my 
speech what the name of that dog is 

| It is not a dead dog. 


other dog. 


do not like. 


like my < 


| this, that made 


Sir 


| to get away froim it. 


> 


It is a live dog. 
It is a dog that can run very fast and 
jump over hurdles quicker than any 
It is a dog that my enemies 

Sir ALrrep Monp did not 
log. It is the dog that bit 
him and chased him out of Caermarthen 
and made him jump up into the House 
of Lords to get his legs out of the way. 
(Laughter.) It is a very wonderful dog 
Aurrep Monp 
change his coat and change his name 
(More laughter.) 
It is the dog that is winning by-elec- 
| tions everywhere; but the rich will not 
| put their money on it, because it is a 











poor mans dog, and not a dog that is} It is very shocking. Poor men were | 
petted by the aristocracy and fed by| not made to take pleasure in the same | 
footmen and stable-boys. It is not| kind of amusement as rich men. (Wild | 
called Savidge nor Tote nor Tariff} storms of execration.) Why, a poor | 
Reform nor Rating Reform nor Ss mes fora may now own a greyhound for | 
Reform, nor any name like that. (More | himself and win a race with it How | 
mirth.) | terrible that is! Wedonot mind horse 
But before I tell you the name of this| racing, because a poor man is neve! 
dog I will tell you why I am so glad to| likely toowna horse. But dog-racing! 
be here to-night, speaking in this great | What a shocking thing it is! 
Stadium, with its magnificent grey build-| The rich men who say this have got 
ings and beds of flowers, amongst so|the whole land of England for them- 
many weary workers taking their brief | selves all the green spaces and the 
hour of recuperation and rest. There | beautiful rich farm land, and the woods 
are a great many people, let me tell | where they keep their pheasants and 
you, who do not approve of greyhound | their grouse, and the holes where they 
racing. (Groans.) Why is that? I) keep their foxes. But they grudge the 
will tell you why it is. They are rich | poor man these few little spots of green, 
men who do not approve of it. They)like the Stadium here, and the White 
are rich men who own a great deal of | City, and Harringay and other places, 
land (hoots), and they say, ‘‘ We have|and they say to the poor man, “ You 
been breeding hares on our land for hun- | ought to be content to walk about in 
dreds of years, and breeding greyhounds | the beautiful public parks provided for 
and other kinds of dogs to hunt the| you quietly with your family. Or, if 
hares. We will not let anybody else| you want to do anything else, you must 
have land nor hunt hares nor keep hunt- | come out into the country and see the 
ing dogs. But now the poor men in | horse races, which amuse us. You may | 
England have found a way of hunting| have to go further to see these horse- | 
hares without our consent, without|races and it may be more expensive | 
using our land, and we do not approve | and take more time ; | 











and you may not 
7 : 


of it. We do not approve of it at all.|see so much of the racing that is there. | 














money out of my books. 
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But you ought to go to Ascot and to 
Newmarket and to Goodwood, and if 
you cannot see the racing at any rate 
you will be able to look from a distance 
at us, and see how beautiful we are— 
the people who own all the land of 
England and keep it for themselves. 
We have tall shiny hats and white 
waistcoats and dresses of silk and lace. 
(Renewed groans.) 

They say that, and then they say 
also, “* Look! At your Wembley races 
and your White City races you have 
not got a realhare. You have only got 
a mechanical hare, an electric hare. It 
is not even torn to pieces by the dogs 
and eaten alive. It disappears into a 
trap and vanishes away.” (Cheers.) 

Well, I have a great sympathy my- 
self with your mechanical hare at 
Wembley. I think I am rather like a 
mechanical hare myself. (Laughter.) 
I am pursued very often; I am hunted 
very hard; but I am not caught. 
(More laughter.) I vanish away and 
disappear, and I come up again. Per- 
haps sometimes the sparks fly from me 
when I am being hunted by my enemies, 
and if they come up to me they do not 
find me so easy to catch and tear in 
pieces and devour as they had hoped 
I should be. (A positive tempest of 
hilarity.) 

They say also, the rich men say, 
* Look—the White City and Wembley 
are full of bookmakers, shouting, making 
hooks—trying to make money out of 
their books.” 

Well, I have made books myself. I 
do not think there is anything wrong 
about making a book. Sometimes also 
I have made money out of my books. 
My enemies say | have made too much 
But I am 
not going to be a bookmaker any more. 
I am going to become a kind of land- 
agent, and not the kind of land-agent 
whom the rich men like. I am going 
to give the land to the people for agri- 
culture, so that the beautiful fields will 
no longer be a hunting-track on which 
a few men can enjoy themselves, but a 
prosperous place on which many can 
support themselves by their industry 
and be happy and contented. I am 
tracks of the poor. (Cheers.) I am 
going to prevent the whole of Eng- 
land from being a dog-racing track for 
the rich. I am going to put up a 
Plate of my own, and stakes of my 


| own, and my dog is going to win that 


Plate and those stakes, and all those 
who back my dog will make money by 
it. It is a good dog, my dog, and a 
well-bred dog, and comes from a good 
kennel. It is not a dog in the manger. 
It is not an under-dog. It is not a 
treacherous dog that bites his com- 











Other End. “ STAY THERE!” 
This End. “I THOUGHT OF DOING 80.” 





panions inthe race. It is not fed on syn- 
thetic bones made at Lord Meucuert’s 
chemical works. (Howls of rage.) It is 
not a lame dog that has to be helped 
over the hurdles before it can jump, 
like the Conservative Party dog. It is 
not a black dog, not a piebald dog; it 
is a golden dog. It is a dog that knows 
his own mind, and not a dog that runs 


| faster with his two hind legs than with 
not going to take away the dog-racing | 


his two front legs, like the Labour 
Party dog. (Loud laughter.) All the 
bookies and the tic-tackers know about 
my dog, and they are making him the 
favourite for the last race. And I will 
tell you the name of my dog. He is 
not called Baldwin nor Churchill, nor 
Ramsay nor Thomas; he is not called 
Maxton nor Melchett nor Mulch It, nor 
anything like that. The odds are get- 
ting very short on my dog; and look! 
he is parading now. He is the Liberal 
Land Policy Dog! (Tumultuous ap- 





plause.) Evog. 





SOME ASIATICS. 
I1.—Tue Friuipryos. 


OF peoples who delight in beanos 
Not one exceeds the Filipinos. 





Hach week they eagerly suggest a 
New Despedida or Fiesta. 

At these they think it 's always right 
To sing and dance all through the night ; 
And they 've a most endearing trait 
Of keeping at it all next day. 

No Prohibition agents there 

Prevent the drowning of dull care; 
Rarely you find at any dance 

An advocate of temperance. 

And that is why the U.S.A. 

Will never give these Isles away. 








Young Sandwiches. 


“To Sell: Pure bred Scaly Ham Dog pup. 
Apply ——.’’— Jamaica Paper. 
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ANOTHER POLICE MISTAKE. 


“ Don’ talk to me about the perlice | a walk with me. 
makin’ mistakes,” remarked that lovable 
old rascal, Stephen Crowe; “they ‘re 
always doin’ of it, and they'll go on 
doin’ of it till they ‘ave more trustin 
natures. If they never believe people, 
‘ow can they expect to do the right 


“They actually went and ‘ad me last 
January,” he continued; ‘‘but there 


night and says to me, “ I'm restless,” ’e 
says; “ be a Christian and come out for 
Well, I know what 
it is when a man gets restless like 
that—’e needs companionship. So I 
says, “ Right-o, Charlie, where shall we 
go?” ; : 
«“««Up alongside Engleton Woods, 





e Say s, 
on the branches. 





a-shinin’ on branches.” 





| wasn’t no courts of appeal or 
special tribewnals set up in my 
case. Good ‘it, Sir.” (We were 
watching our great annual 
| cricket match, Beecham v. Eng- 
leton, on the common.) ‘“A- 
passin’ Beecham church I was 
at the time, and I ‘ad the 
| bad luck to run into Constable 
| Wiggins, "im as is keepin’ 
wicket over there. 
“*'U}lo, Stephen, ‘e says, 
'*what are you doin’ out this 
time o’ night ?’ 
“*J might ask the same of 
you,’ [ answers affable. 
“*Oh, I'm jest nosin’ about 
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no law against it, is there?’ 

“’E laughs a bit at first, and 
then all of a sudden 'e frowns. 
‘You ‘aven’t been poachin’, I 
hope, Stephen ?’ ’e says. 

“* Look ‘ere,’ I says, sharp— 
‘don’t let's ave none o’ that. 
You know I give it all up las’ 

| year—the time I very nigh took 
the pledge.’ 

“*Oh,’'e says; ‘then what's 

| this?’ 
*T Jooks down, and, lummy! 
| there was the tail of a pheasant 


a bit,’ ’e says; ‘promotion don't 

; come by sittin’ still and waitin’ 
: 3 for it, you know.’ 
i “* Well, I bin for a walk,’ I 
4 says. 
; : “*What, at midnight?’ ’e 
g ; Says. 
; . “«Suttingly,’ I says; ‘there’s 
; 


Poe apse slamnaen 


et ee ee 


¥ 





: | stickin’ out of me pocket. I 


speak. 





| ain't it?’ 'e says sarcastic. 


j 


| about this ‘ere pheasant.’ 


says, ‘and that’s the truth. 
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Minister, “I FEAR I SHALL NEVER SHINE AT GOLF, SANDY.” 
Sandy (tactfully). “AH, WEEL, THERE’S MONY A GRAND 
GOWFER WAD MAK’ A SAIR MESS 0’ THE MEENISTRY.” 


«Jt must ‘ave been very tryin’ for 
you,’ says Wiggins. 

“<Tt was tryin’,’ I says. ‘Thera was 
me all alone, and there was the pheasant 
lyin’ on the ground a-shinin’ in the 
moonlight. ‘“‘ What a shame,” I says to 
meself, ‘what a wicked shame to let 
good food lie there a-shinin’in themoon- 
“and see the moonlight a-shinin’ | light ; and, though I don’t like the way 
There ain't nothin’ | it’s been got,” I says, “I can't bear to 
more soothin’ than seein’ moonlight |see it goin’ to waste, so I put it in 
me pocket.” 








‘ow much, 





«* And now, if you'll ‘and it 


over, I'll put it in mine,’ says 
Wiggins; ‘the Bench ‘Il like to | 
‘ear all about this on Monday 
mornin’.’ 


«*Constable,’ I says, solemn, 
you don't mean to say as 


you're going to bring me up 
afore the Bench ?’ 


**T do,’ ’e says. 
“* And youdon’'t believe me? 
** Not a word.’ 


“All right,’ I says, ‘ you'll 
live to regret this.’ 


“*T daresay I can bear it,’ 


e says. 

‘* Well, that unbelievin’ feller | 
‘ad me up afore the Bench, 
and I was fined I don’t know 
I was so disgusted | 
I never even troubled to ex- | 


| plain again ; but you mark my 


| 


words, it ll come ‘ome to ‘im.”’ 
“ By — what 


| Charlie Dawes?” I murmured 


} 


|\’eard of no more. 


‘ LMS y eZ } Z| 7 z 4g 4 wt “ 
\ Lei ae \ a Bia tactfully. 


‘Went away and was never 
Wiggins is 
always askin’ after ‘im and 


\sendin’ ‘is kind regards, and 








Of course I knoo there was a 
| pheasant there, but ‘ow the tail came to 
| 6 stickin’ out was a fair licker. 

*** Well, I'm blowed !’ I says. 
| .“*Funny ‘ow these things ‘appen, 


| was that surprised I couldn’t ‘ardly 
} 


“*Constable,’ I says, clearin’ me 
_ throat, ‘I'm goin’ to tell you the truth 


| “*Don’t let it damage yer windpipe 
| forein’ its Way out,’ 'e says nasty. 

Ee , It's all along o’ Charlie Dawes,’ I 
| you don't know Charlie Dawes, ‘cos 'e’s 


only jest come to these parts. Weil, 
| Charlie comes round to my place to- 
i 


**So out | goes, innocent as a noo- 
born lamb, a-talkin’ about polities and 
what a nice set o’ men we ‘ad in the 
perlice, never dreamin’ that Charlie was 
goin’ to knock over the first roostin’ 
pheasant 'e come across.’ 

“*Oh, the bird was knocked over?’ 
says Wiggins; ‘I thought p'raps you 
was goin to say it got ‘atched in your 
pocket.’ : 

“* Constable,’ I says, ‘I don’t like 
this tone; it’s not kind. D’reetly I see 
what Charlie ad done I told ‘im straight 
what I thought of ’im; in fact I told 

im so straight 'e got ‘uffy and went off, 
leavin’ me a-standin’ there like a blinkin’ 
monument.’ 


I expect 














jaw. 


once 'e even suggested that me | 


and Charlie lived in the same 
suit o' clothes; but—oh, good 
ball, Sir; jolly good ball!” 


I glanced up. Wiggins was | 
lying full length on the grass, | 


fairly laid out by a bumper ; 


players were running up to ad- | 


minister first aid. 


“Hardly a good ball,” | 
said ; ‘‘surely-——” | 
It was a very good ball,” 
Stephen happily, ‘ one of the best balls 
l ever see bowled.” 








An Empire Tea Service. 
‘* Sipping hot tea, as many Dominion players 
do, Andrews served, drove and volleyed with 
brilliant energy and control.’’—Daily Paper. 





Original Methods at Wimbledon. 

“Austin was content to have Lacoste's 
game imposed upon him, although thinking 
that by aiming primarily at Lacoste’s fore- 
head he was using the correct finesse for an 
opening.’’—Sunday Paper. 


Next year he must try the point of the | 


happened to | 


interrupted 











| one of his services and see if we can 
| gather what I’m talking about. 


| is familiarly termed among his friends, 


| of his body for the coming service. His 


of the right and a little in front of it. 
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Nervous Passenger (as charabanc shows a disposition to refuse). ““I8—18 THERE ANY FEAR OF OUR RUNNING BACKWARDS ?” 


Driver. ““YOU DON’T NEED TO WORRY 





HOW IS IT DONE P 

[Inspired by articles written for the daily 
Press by professional cricketers on the subject 
of their colleagues’ methods, Mr. G. W. 
(‘‘ Patty’’) Bunnerson, the well-known Lawn 
fennis expert, contributes his views on the 
secret of M. Jéné Larochet’s success. } 

Jéné Larochet is ideally built for a 
tennis-player. Long legs, a lithe frame, 
supple arms and well-focussed eyes— 
these are tremendous advantages and 
these he possesses. But it is in his 
mental as well as his physical qualifi- 
cations, and more than either in the 
close understanding that exists between 
the two, that we find the key to the 
position that Jéné holds in the tennis 
world to-day. 

Let us follow this great player through 


With balls varying in number from 
two to three in his left hand, Jane, as he 


takes up his position on, or rather be- 
hind, the back line. From this moment 
his mind is concentrated on the stance 


left foot is placed some inches in front 
of his right and his weight fairly equally 
divided between the two. His left 
shoulder drops slightly below the level 





tO ’OP OUT SHARP AND PUT A PEBBLE UNDER ’ER WHEEL.” 


ABOUT THAT, Ma’AM. WHY, EVEN IF SHE 


DID, MY MATE'S BEEN SPECIALLY TRAINED 





but there is a general freedom of move- 
ment about the hips. The left hand, 
containing the two (or three) balls, 
fidgets restlessly, suggesting an immin- 
ent throw-up to the racket. This move- 
ment is caused by a natural laxity of the 
wrist, combined with a short radial 
motion of the whole forearm about the 
elbow-joint, while the shoulder is kept 
studiously rigid. With the handle of 
his racket grasped firmly in the palm 
of his right hand, Larochet then delib- 
erately pauses, raises his eyes, looks 
straight across the net and studies the 
position of his opponent. 

His mind is working in concert with 
his body. In a flash he has seen where 
to place the ball. In another, without 
looking at his left hand, he has thrown 
one of the balls contained in it into the 
air, and, with his weight transferred to 
the left leg, which he has bent almost 
imperceptibly at the hip, knee and ankle, 
and with right leg raised a foot or so 
from the ground, calf and thigh taut 
and knee stiff, he has brought his racket 
down full upon it. His immediate aim 
is accomplished ; the stroke is made. 

One of three things may happen. His 
opponent may be beaten clean. Almost 
instantaneously Jéné’s right leg re- 
laxes, his left straightens, and his whole 





body, resuming a normal position, is at 
the command of his mind, which is al- 
ready occupied with the collection of a 
ball or the selection of a position for his 
next service. Or again the ball may be re- 
turned. In a trice—but I fear to exceed 
the space I am allowed, and must bring 
to a close this first article of my series* 
on the world’s great players. 

I should just like to add that during 
a rally, when, as often happens, there 
is one ball still in his left hand unused 
in the service, such is the inter-concen- 
tration, the co-absorption of his mind 
and body, that frequently that ball, 
though devoid of function, remains sub- 
consciously clasped in that hand until 
the point 1s decided. 

I have endeavoured to deseribe the 
secret of Jéné Larochet’s great mastery 
ofthe game. That he is one of its most 
brilliant exponents few men _ to-day 
doubt. I myself have certainly held 
that opinion since he ran me to five 
sets last year in the championships of 
another country. 








Recreation for Taxpayers. 
‘* Westminster (stone’s throw of Houses of 
Parliament).—U pper Maisonnette.”’ 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 








* The author is wrong in supposing that this 
article is one of a series.—Ep. 
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RHUM BABAISTS. 
| No. I.—Mr. Eotarta P. Monkes AND 
Some OTHERS. 

Ow1xe to a hold-up on the Tube I 

_ arrived twenty minutes late last Wednes- 
day for the dinner with Sebastian Sim- 
cox and his sister Amaryllis. 1 have 

| already likened Rilly to a flustered cock- 

| atoo, and in the gorgeous incongruity 
of her dress and headdress she looked 
this and a little more when I entered 

the drawing-room exclaiming apologies. 

| Tt must be horrible to have to talk intel- 
ligently about Emotionism when you 
are intensely worrying about the oyster 
of veal which should have been served 
ten minutes before; and that, from my 

hearing and deduction, is what poor 
Rilly was attempting to do when I 
appeared. Rilly (and of course it is 
commendable in a hostess) takes her 
dinners seriously. Her soul goes into 
the oven with the joint, her mind hovers 
over the sweet ; something of her per- 
sonality is absent for a while in the 
coffee-pot. 

Before I took her hand that evening 
| I knew I was a thorn in her flesh ; but 
she smiled bravely. To pass Emotionism 
and a red-haired young thing in a green 
frock into my keeping was the work of 
a moment; Sebastian and a cocktail 
came in the next ; and then Rilly was off 
to the kitchen to deplore me with the 
oceasional cook. 

We were eight strong at the table: 
the Simeoxes ; Daphne Saumonier, the 
red-haired Emotionist; Eglatta Monkes 
| and his wife; Sinden Watts, the Editor 

of Blurt; Tatiana Jones, the novelist : 
and myself. The dinner was excellent, 
despite the delay; the wines were good, 
and everybody was determinedly bright 
and talkative—especially Monkes; but 
we shall come to him. 

If Daphne Saumonier hadn't been 
| fascinating (in the general way one says 
| an extremely pretty girl is fascinating) 
| she'd have been infuriating. She was 
/ on my right at the table, and quite as 

effectively as any one-way traffic sign 
| she kept me turning right. Case-hard- 
ened though I be, | conceded, before the 
| soup had passed, that emotion (with a 
| capital E) was the young Emotionist’s 
strong point. She looked adorable as 
she uttered through bud lips the half- 
baked ill-digested Emotionist rot which 
had been pumped into her in the Café 
Royal. Micwetancero, she told me. 
| “achieved ignoble vacuity of vision by 
super-stating the museular;” Leonarpo 
| DA Viner (and she picked her words 
| with parrot-like precision) “ mortgaged 
| to Form the eastle of his spirit and 
| Spent his genius in interest payments.” 
| Shecalled the“Monna Lisa” ‘acalamity 
| of paint,” and averred that the red-and- 


green Fascist symbols on the white walls 
of Italy were worth all the pictures in 
the Pitti and U ffizzi. 
Mention of the Florentine galleries 
dammed the spate, however, for Tat iana 
Jones, on my left (and suffering a little 
from the one-way traffic), took occasion 
to refer shrilly to the love-scene in the 
garden of the Certosa di Firenze which 
appears in her “new novel in the newest 
manner” (vide advertisement), called 
Enchanted Cypresses. I have since 
looked at that scene (in the bookseller’s) 
and once again I think the world has 
reason to be deeply ungrateful to Miss 
Gerrrvupe Stems. The hero, Clement, 
couches a passionate proposal to his 
Myrtilla in this wise :— 
“If I say I love meaning I love you love 
makes sudden meaning love meaning beyond 
meaning. I will whisper it I love loving love 


and you love will answer I loving love love you. 
Will you not ?’’ 

She stood perpendicular moon against night 
of cypress foliage night shadowing cypress 
night. Her white arms credibly imeredible 
drifting blossom of flesh. 

‘*T will say Cimabue in the dawn and in th» 
midnight Cimabue. Simplicity exquisite dis- 
tortion simplifies simplicity. I loving love love 
you.”’ 

* The dark doors of cypress blackness cleft 
with whiteness patterned whitely with white 
arms. Cicalas in the night. 


It is a little difficult to think of our 
over-rouged and under-dressed “ Tats" 
of Chelsea and Bloomsbury writing that 
scene. It is sometimes a little difficult 
to think of her writing anything at all. 

But the dinner was chiefly interesting 
to me for the sight and sound of the 
leader of the Chicago Babaists, Eglatta 
P. Monkes. He was unleashed by Sebas- 
tian in a pause for cigarettes (for the 
ladies) hetween the veal and the sweet. 
Save for the diversion by “Tats ” I had 
been devoted to Daphne Saumonier; 
and Monkes, opposite me at table, had 
been button-holed assiduously by Sinden 
Watts, whom I suspected of cadging 
copy for the next issue of Blurt. But 
now Sebastian, as I say, unleashed his 
American with a question about the 
development of Babaism in the States, 
doubtless with the intention of giving 
himself a brilliant conversational open- 
ing. 

But no. Although their egos raced 
off together like unmuzzled greyhounds 
the leader of the English Babaists was 
left panting. For each time he threat- 
ened a poem Eglatta repeated one, with 
Sebastian himself hypocritically ap- 





plauding. And what our host did we 
did, so much so that I for one received 
a signed copy of Rhomboids in the Void 
the next evening. In that terrible little 
book I found two of the five poems with 
which Monkes accompanied the sweet 
and dessert. I give them here. The first 














cinema-flash of the less attractive aspect | 
of American get-rich-quick methods | 
in Chicago. But it is not representa- 
tive Ba-Ba: 
BANDITS. 

Grrr, zurp, soof... 

change speed, sooving sweetl; 
up the lake-side, 
See that quy, 
make him bones. 

Zip, zip, 
death-spit from the automatic, 
Get his wad, 
kick that pedal, 
Gee, he's empty. 

Speed, boy, 
in the lake there 
chuck him. . . . 
Grrr, zurp, soof, 
sooving sweetly up the lake-side 


The poem to which Eglatta Monkes 
attached more importance was : 


FOUNTAINS. 
Given discs shot up sideways 
arrows 
sun-shot vipers 
lemons of angry light 
slices 
splendid transparence. 
Given dises 
break your glasses 
cocktail shakers 
see aspiring 
gin and ice 
shot up sideways. 





In my soul too fountains 
spirtling 
giggling nursemaids 
angry dolphins } 
nymphs compliant in plasticine 
o my auntie 
Neptune’s trident. 


I shall wear red flannel trousers 
and climb a crystal stair 
I shall sit upon a column 
and comb my hair. 
The brittle souls of faded 
ballet dancers 

braggart soldiers 

steel cuirasses. 


Given dises of gold and silver 
up then 
crystal feathers, 
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Monkes told us that he despairs of 
language as an ultimately satisfactory 
vehicle for expression inpoetry. Accord- 
ingly he, like Sebastian Simeox, is ex- 
perimenting with signs and symbols. I 
should not be surprised if the com- 
positors registered a protest. I wonder : 





|appeals to me as being a concentrated 











are we getting back to the convention 








} and more of Eglatta P. Monkes and 
| Tatiana Jones made me wish I could be 


opinionated. 


Juzy 11, 1928.) 
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when poems (though less incoherent) 
were printed in the shapes of yew-trees 
and urns ? 

Altogether I found the dinneramusing 
in the oblique and tantalising way of 
such occasions. I admit that an hour 


a convivial haberdasher at a suburban 
Chamber of Commerce dinner. The two 
are almost equally cadaverous and self- 
Mrs. Monkes was simply 
the appendage of Monkes, a desiccated 
and insipid little creature pretending to 
he thrilled whenever her husband spoke, 
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Weary Conductor of Dance Orchestra (encouraging weary Colleagues). 














“LAST PAGE, BOYS.” 





ever he recited. Sinden Watts is toler- 
able because I suspect him of having his 
tongue in his cheek as well as his cheek 
in his tongue, and also because he pro- 
duces in Blurt a good comic quarterly 
without knowing it. Anissue of Blurt 
is just due and will, he tells me, be de- 
voted entirely to Ba-Ba in Literature, 
Art and Music. He is sending me a 
copy for review, and has no suspicion, 
I imagine, that I am a wolf in sheep's 
clothing 

But poor Sebastian! I felt sorry for 
him at the end of the evening. After 
all it was his party and he had had 





and succeeding in being thrilled when- 


to listen to the rival American almost 


without intermission. As he helped me 
on with my coat he said, ‘“‘ There should 
be an ordinance of on all 
monkes.”’ 
The pun was human and pardonable. 
I took the young Emotionist home in 


silence 


a taxi. She lives in Chelsea with a lady- 


potter. lam going to see the pottery 
one afternoon and dine and dance with 
Daphne afterwards. W.K.8. 








An Impending Apology. 


“CHURCH SERVICES. 


The Cathedral. 7 p.m., Evensong ; preacher, | 


the Lord Bishop of the Divorce.” 





New Zealand Paper. 
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| no better informed in this matter than 


| their waking thoughts to this subject, 


| Sir, this is not so. 
celebrate daily the life, death and 


| six, when he was over 


| weight by over three 


| wrote A Letter on Cor- 
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THE BUSY B'S. 

Dear Mr. Puxcu,—In writing this 
letter to you I betray my ignorance, I 
know, but without much shame, for I 
believe that most of my generation are 


I. I must tell you with what excite- 
ment, browsing among your earlier 
volumes to-day, I came upon an article 
on “ banting,” and, more important, the 
name of a Mr. Winu1am Bantina. | had 
idly supposed, in common with those 
numerous young ladies who devote half 


that. the verb “to bant” was a good 
old Saxon word, probably to be found in 
Cravcer and sure to be found in SHAKE- 
sPEARE. But, as you knew all the time, 
In this word we 


undertaker or not I do not know, but 
he certainly could write. Although 
* perhaps twenty times in as many 
years” he had placed himself under 
medical treatment for the reduction of 
his bulk, “physicians were in vain;” 
and this is his candid and graphic de- 
scription of his condition at the age of 
sixty-three : 


“ Although no very great size or weight, still 
I could not stoop to tie my shoe, soto speak (!) 
nor attend to the little offices humanity re 
quires without considerable pain and difficulty, 
which only the corpulent can understand ; | 
have been compelled to go downstairs slowly 
backwards, to save the jar of increased weight 
upon the ankle and knee-joints, and been 
obliged to puff and blow with every slight 
exertion, particularly that of going upstairs 
I have spared no pains to remedy this by low | 
living (moderation and light food was generally 








adiposity of Mr. Witt1am Bantine, a 
fashionable undertaker (~~~ 
of St. James’s Street, 
London. This gentle- 
man, at the age of sixty- 


fourteen stone (though 
many gentlemen of good 
proportions are more 
than that), decided that 
drastic action was re- 
quired, and the action 
he took was so success- 
ful that he reduced his 


stone and his girth 
round the waist by 
twelve-and-a-half 
inches; andafterthat he 


pulence to the British 
Publie which ran into 
many editions. 

If any of your readers 











DON'T you?" 


BEAMS ARE RATHER LOW, BUT I EXPECT YoU 


know what was really intended), and that 
consequently brought the system into a low 


prescribed, but I had no direct bill of fare "| 








Hostess (in genuine antique homestead). “ THIS 18 THE DANCE-ROOM. 


KNOW THE 





| have a copy of this publication I should 


greatly like to see it. Meanwhile the few 
brief extracts which appear in your issue 


| of November 14, 1863, may be of interest 


to Bantingites of the present day. 
First, as to his sufferings, Mr. Banr- 
ING frankly said : 


“Anyone so afflicted is often subject to 
public remark, and though in conscience he 
may care little about it, I am confident no 
man labouring under obesity can be quite in- 
sensible to the sn ers and remarks of the cruel 
ot injudicious in public assemblies, public 
vehicles or the ordinary street traffic ; nor to 
the annoyance of finding no adequate space in 
& public assembly if he should seek amuse- 
ment or need refreshment, and therefore he 
naturally keeps away as much as possib!e from 
places where he is likely to be made the object 
of the taunts and remarks of others. I aim as 
regardless of public remarks as most men, but 
1 have felt these difficulties, and therefore 
avoided such circumscribed accommodation 
and notice, and by that means have been de- 
grteed of many advantages to health and com- 


Whether Mr. Bantine was a good 
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RUSSIAN STUFF, 
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except salmon, any meat except pork, any 
vegetable except potato, one ounce of dry toast, 
fruit out of a pudding, any kind of poultry or 
game, and two or three glasses (!) of good 
claret, sherry or Madeira—champagne, boer 
and port forbidden. 

For tea, two or three ounces of fruit, a 
rusk or two, and a cup of tea without milk or 
sugar. 

‘‘ For supper, three or four ounces of meat 
or fish, similar to dinner, with a glass or two 
of claret. 

‘*For night-cap if required, a tumblerful 
of grog (gin, whisky or brandy, without sugar) 

or a glass or two of claret or sherry.”’ 








That, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the | 


famous and original “ bant.” 


Of it Mr 


| 
| 


BanTING remarks, “that man must be | 


an extraordinary person who desires a 
better table.” However that may be, 
that banter would be an extraordinary 
person in these times who did not think 
she was getting off fairly lightly with 
such a diet. But look at the results! 
reer, — + Mr. BANTING was re 
duced ‘‘many inches in 
bulk and_ thirty - five 
pounds in weight in 
thirty-eight weeks, ‘had 


his “other bodily ail 
ments " greatly “ameli 
orated.”” He lived to be 
eighty-one. So let none 
of us lose heart. 


for the B’s. In 1863 Mr 
Wituiam Bantina foi 
the first time warned off 
the world from starch: 
| and saccharine. In 1853 
perished Mr. GrorcGe 
BrapsHaw. Andin 1861 
the works of an indus 
trious German named 


THE 








impoverished state without decreasing corpu- 
lence, caused many obnoxious boils to appear, 
and two rather formidable carbuncles, for 


which I was ably operated upon and fed into 
mereased obesity.” 


You will not think, Sir, that I am, 
like that over-rated fellow, SHAKESPEARE, 
attempting to cause protracted hilarity 
over the fatness of a fat man. On the con- 
trary, I bring to all his modern followers 
a message of hope, for, as you will see 
from the next quotation, the regimen 
which at last brought him happiness 
and made his name immortal was no- 
thing at all in severity to what our 











Society sylphs with much less provoea- 
tion put up with to-day. At last he 
“found the right man,” who put him 
on to the following diet : 


‘“* For breakfast I take four or five ouncas of 
beef, mutton, kidneys, broiled fish, bacon, or 
cold meat of any kindexcept pork; a large cup 
of tea (without milk o- sugar, a little biseuit 
or one ounce of dry toast. 


‘* For dinner, five or six ounces of any fish 








for the first time published in English. 
Can the B’s of any other decade show 
three such benefactors ? 


trivial piece of history upon you. | 
find it interesting, and if your readers 
do not they can read something else. 


eas 








Masculine Fashions. 








‘Mr. Baldwin wore rose beige.’’ 
Provincial Paper. 

‘*Mr. Hilton Philipson, M.P., braved the 
rain in a flowered muslin with a wide beige 
hat.’’— Manchester Paper. 

‘‘The bride’s father wore a fuschia crepe 
marocain dress with silk trimmings, and a 
black hat.”"—Previncial Paper. 


“Barn Unron. 

“The Guardians of the above Union invite 
Applications for the Appointment of Assistant 
Female Male Attendant, at their Institution.” 

Somerset Paper. 
Middlesex candidates should have the 
best chance, 





his sight restored, his | 
hearing improved and 


Those were great days | 


Forgive me, Sir, for pressing this , 


Kart BaEDEKER were | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the 
nIge 
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da 
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Eton Song and Dance. Potted Play. 


Harrow Song and Dance 


Comie Song, 


“WHEN WE PLAYED IN A PLAY “So THIS Is LOVE!" “FOLLOW uP! Fotiow JOLLY BOATING WEATHER, 
ON THE PLAYING-FIELDS uP! Fon.tow up!" YET HERE [| AM ON | 
WHERE WATERLOO WAS WON.” LAND." 
| 
i 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 





“We’RE ETON GIRLS, ETON GIRLS, “LET ETON FLOURISH IF SHE WILE, WHEN OUR GRANNIES WERE DAUGHTERS 
ALL OF US MEMBERS OF PoP; WE'RE OF THE SCHOOL UPON THE AND SISTERS, 
NONE OF YOUR CURLS, WE'RE ETON HILL; 
GIRLsS— OUR BROTHERS ALL ARE Harrow 
LOOK AT OUR ETON CROP.” SCIONS, 


THAT OLD ESTABLISHMENT OF Lyon's.” 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE (ISOBCELES). 
Chorus of Eton and Harrow Boys. 
Eton. “FLoReaT Erona!” 
Harrow, “ STET FORTUNA Domus ! " 


HASELOEN 
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and he was £o glad to see me again he 
ran to me the moment he saw me.” 

“JT am afraid, Madam, his name’s Jim 
Thomas, and he’s mine. I bought him 
two months ago from a dealer, and 


MY LIL DAWG. 


Somm while ago I bought a puppy. a 
small puppy dressed all in black, with 
the exception of a white dickey. It . ar 
| was a “mice lil dawg,” so the man in| before that he was with his mother. 
the East End from whose waistcoat | ‘Oh, but he ran to me directly he 
bought it told me. It had no pedigree, | saw me.” 
but the dealer, a friendly sort of chap,| ‘I'm sorry to impute earthy motives 
said he happened to have a pedigree-|to Jim Thomas, but he was really run- 
form on him and would write me one} ning to his tea and you were in the way. 
out if I liked. It wouldn’t take a jiffy,; You had temporarily cut him off from 
he assured me, or alternatively just so| his supply base.” 
| long as it took me to produce an extra| At this point an attendant gentleman, 
| shilling. I declined. 








He made his! probably the lady’s husband, because | 
. * . be aa ‘ . a4 
living by selling dogs, but, if it came! he seemed to be taking my side, put in: 








= 


4 
3 
4 


haiti: 








my business. 


after him for two months, by which 


From the accent he put on | 
he was almost certainly | 


her husband. And from the look with | 


is not yet four months, and I’ve had 
him two of them, prior to which he 
was with his mother.” A crushing 
rejoinder this, I thought. 

She produced an even more crushing 
one. She said: “There! That’s just 
what I mean.” 

I was silent. I felt that I couldn't 
compete for the moment. 

«“] mean he just looks five months to 
me,” she explained graciously. 

When I had recovered I asked, rather 








in the style of a French grammar, * Did | 


your friends then havé also the mother 
of their puppy ?” 


“Oh, dear, no: but I knew him the 


down to writing fiction, well, that was|** Yes, you know, puppies will run to/ moment I saw him because his name’s 
| anybody.” 
I brought the animal home and looked | “‘ anybody " 


Macdonald, and he came directly 
‘All puppies do,” put in the husband 
to show he was keeping abreast of it all. 


time he had trebled his weight and|which she silenced him there was no|! merely wiped my forehead furtively. 





got his loud-speaker in proper running! doubt that she was his wife. | “Oh, I shan't 
order. And then a lady oma aac aes — 

|—a strange lady in 

| the street — suddenly 


claimed him. She} 
picked him upat a short | 
distance from my gate, | 
called him Macdonald | 
| (whereas his real name | 
lis Jim Thomas — be- 
cause of the white dic- 
| key, of course) and told 

him how pleased he was | 
| to see her again; he 
ran to her the moment 
he saw her—yes, he did, 





| didn’t he, the pet ? re 
She then let go of him /-4> —_ 
for an instant, upon | 


| Which he disappeared | 
like a flash of lightning | 


| through the gate after! Nervous Umpire. “D' YOU BOWL OVER OR 
i=] ‘ . ce eee 









ER—UNDER THE 





entarily deflected him. 


against a team who only know the 
Rugby rules. It is like trying to de- 


man who can’t speak English, without 
knowing a word of French oneself. In 
fact it is worse ; for there, at any rate, 
| one can fall back on sign language to 
explain things like curved space—and 
about the only way you can explain 
It too, 


| 1, however, rashly embarked on a 





diseussion. I went up to this lady and 
said, “ Excuse me, but I think that’s 
| my dog?” 

This initiated the argument, which 
| Was a very fine specimen of its kind, 
and went something like this :— 

She smiled sweetly and said: “Oh, 
no, he isn’t yours. He was stolen some 
| while ago, and he's called ‘ Macdonald,’ 


his tea, from which goal she had mom- 


One should never really enter into an | 
argument with a woman. One seems | and we may be able to 
to have no common ground any where. | \ 
It is like attempting to play soccer | 


scribe Erwster’s theory to a French- | 





* Exactly,” I said. 3ut if you still 
maintain hewasstolenfrom you, Madam, 
perhaps you could give me the date, 


“Qh, it wasn't from me. He really 
belonged to some friends of mine, but J 
recognised him.” 

We seemed at this point to be getting 
on to mere hearsay evidence, so I said, 
‘But since I first had him he’s in- 
creased to three times his size. How 
could you reeog——” 


—j you,” she 
up hope of him really 
They ‘ll just be pleased 
to hear he’s got a good 
home.” 

I took a deep breath 
at this and joined battle 
‘again. ‘I’m honestly 


— you mustn't as- 
y } sume he belongsto you 
| friends till you can give 
|me some further proofs 
| beyond the age my) 


puppy seems to you to 
be.” 

* Look here, my dear,” 

interposed the man 
| nervously —‘‘I really 
think you owe this 
sl gentleman an apology. 
It’s obviously his:dog.” 

‘‘ But his name is——”’ 

“Jim Thomas,” I interposed. 

** Well, then, I promise I won't claim 
him.” 

“If he’s not your friends’ dog,” I 
reiterated patiently, “the word ‘claim’ 
is hardly ——”’ 

“Oh, well, then, [ apologise. I must 
have made a mistake and Macdonald is 
really your dog.” 

‘He is. That is, Jim Thomas is.” 





WICKET, SiR?” | 








“Of course I don’t recognise him 
now.” She just didn’t add, * Don’t be 
silly,” but she looked it. ‘I mean the 
puppy my friends had was just the age 
then to have grown to the age this dog 
is now, by now. Do you see?” 

I had to stop and work this one out. 
When I had pinned it down I asked 
with subtlety: “Well, what age does 
that make this dog now?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean—about 
five months.” 


I did some rapid calculation and made 


“But he’s very like what their pup 
would have been if- ; 

“Exactly. All puppies are.” 

‘Well, I'm terribly sorry.” 

“* Don’t mention it.” 


tell them. You see, they thought Mac- 


and in good hands.” 


gone, 
argue with a woman. 





a good point. “ Well, this dog of mine 


win satisfactcrily. 


take him away from | 
conceded. 
\** My friends had given | 


| 
| 
| 
4 





‘““And when I see my friends [ll 


donald must be dead by now, but they ‘Il | 
be so glad to know he’s alive after all | 


| 


And with a dazzling smile she was | 
gut, as I say, don’t try to} 
You can never | 
Aaa: 4 





LC- | 


‘ll 
all 


ras | 


to 


ver | 
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LINES TO THE AUTHOR OF OUR PRESENT DISCONTENT. 


O Ropert Peet, who introduced 
A number of delightful Bills 
Which certain politicians boost 
And others find a source of ills, 
Though all our troubles may not make 
A deal of difference to you, 
Being dead—and dead men do not take 
In papers, as they ought to do— 
O Rosert Peet, I wonder how 
You 'd contemplate this SavipGE row! 


Yours—as the brain that brought to birth 
The strong custodians of our peace, 
With belts to cireumscribe their girth, 
The Metropolitan Police— 
Yours is the mind to which I turn, 
You are the bloke I want to twit, 
For you devised the whole concern, 
And see what’s come along of it! 
Can you survey without remorse 
These strictures on a splendid force ? 


The glittering vision ana the dream 
Sprang from your heart, if not your pen; 

Had you arranged some different scheme 
Policemen might be different men ; 

Like seraphs on their airy ways, 
With more imponderable feet, 





Above reproof, beyond dispraise, 
Would they perhaps have trod the street 
And clustered, soft as homing chicks, 
Close to the tails of Joynson-Hicks ? 


One cannot say. One simply sees, 
After a hundred“ years of storm, 
Figures that show a vast increase 
And changes in the uniform ; 
Other reforms, no doubt, there are 
Since that dear dead Victorian time, 
Which had not lugged the motor-car 
Into the category of crime, 
And sought, maybe, less ample powers 
To shield its virtue than does ours. 


But you created Scotland Yard, 
Sleuth-hound and flying-squads and all, 
When first you sent the whiskered guard 
Of ‘‘ peelers”’ to parade Whitehall ; 
And I could wish they still were so 
(Being a lover of antiques), 
Dressed in the garb of long-ago, 
With tall top-hats and tightish breeks, 
Filling us with a reverent awe 
For the deep mystery of the Law. 





* Ninety-vine to be exact, 











Motorist (to victim). “U’M—COME ROUND AT LAST, HAVE YOU? THEN YOU MIGHT TELL ME WHICH OF THESE ROADS LEADS TO Keswick?” 
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MY LIL DAWG. 


Some while ago I bought a puppy, 4 
small puppy dressed all in black, with 
the exception of a white dickey. it 
was a “nice lil dawg,” so the man in 
the East End from whose waistcoat | 
bought it told me, It had no pedigree, 
but the dealer, a friendly sort of chap, 
said he happened to have a pedigree- 
form on him and would write me one 
out if I liked. 








| long as it took me to produce an extra 
| shilling. I declined. He made his 





| living by selling dogs, but, if it came! he seemed to be taking my side, put in: | 


| down to writing fiction, well, that was 


my business. 


I brought the animal home and looked | “anybody ™ 
he 


| 

| 

| . 

| after him for two months, by which 


It wouldn't take a jiffy,; You had temporarily cut him off from 
he assured me, or alternatively just so| his supply base.” 


and he was so glad to see me again he 
ran to me the moment he saw me.” 

“J am afraid, Madam, his name's Jim 
Thomas, and he’s mine. I bought him 
two months ago from a dealer, and 
before that he was with his mother.” 

‘Oh, but he ran to me directly he 
saw me.” 

‘*T’m sorry to impute earthy motives 
to Jim Thomas, but he was really run 
ning to his tea and you were in the way. 


At this point an attendant gentleman, 
probably the lady's husband, because 





“Yes, you know, puppies will run to| 
anybody.” From the accent he put on | 
he was almost certainly | 


y husband, And from the look with | 


| got his loud-speaker in proper running! doubt that she was bis wife. 
(omer. Aadthensiady; =" ~—~—<“<CW:CSCC . eneammarme sie = 
|—a strange lady in| 
| the street — suddenly 
claimed him. She) 


picked him upat a short | 
distance from my gate, | 
called him Macdonald | 
(whereas his real name 
is Jim Thomas — be- 
cause of the white dic- 
key, of course) and told 
him how pleased he was 
to see her again; he 
| ran to her the moment 
| he saw her—yes, he did, 
| didn’t he, the pet ? 8 \ ah 
| She then let goof him (a> = 
| for an instant, upon | 2... 
| which he disappeared | 
| like a flash of lightning | 
| through the gate after! phi. 
his tea, from which goal she had mom- 
entarily deflected him. 





“ 


argument with a woman. 
to have no common ground anywhere. 
It is like attempting to play soccer 
against a team who only know the 
Rugby rules. It is like trying to de- 
scribe Eistrein’s theory to a French 
man who can’t speak English, without 
knowing a word of French oneself. In 
fact it is worse; for there, at any rate, 
one can fall back on sign language to 
| explain things like curved space—and 

about the only way you can explain 
it too, 

I, however, rashly embarked on a 
diseussion. 1 went up to this lady and 
said, “Excuse me, but I think that’s 
my dog?” 
| This initiated the argument, which 
| Was a very fine specimen of its kind, 
and went something like this : 

She smiled sweetly and said: “Oh, 








no, he isn’t yours. He was stolen some 
while ago, and he’s called Macdonald,’ 


! 


i 
| 







Nerrous Umpue. “D' YoU BOWL OVER OR—ER—UNDER THE WICKET, SIR?” 


| It 


** Exactly,” I said. “ But if you still 
maintain hewasstolenfrom you, Madam, 


One should never really enter into an} perhaps you could give me the date, 
One seems | and we may be able to 


Oh, it wasn't from me. He really 
belonged to some friends of mine, but 7 
recognised him.” 

We seemed at this point to be getting 
on to mere hearsay evidence, so | said, 
* But since I first had him he’s in- 
creased to three times his size. How 
could you recog——" 

“Of course I don't recognise him 
now.” She just didn’t add, * Don't be 
silly,” but she looked it. “I mean the 
puppy my friends had was just the age 
then to have grown to the age this dog 
is now, by now. Do you see ?”’ 

I had to stop and work this one out. 
When I had pinned it down I asked 
with subtlety: “Well, what age does 
that make this dog now ?” 

“Oh, you know what J mean 
five months.” 

I did some rapid calculation and made 
a good point. “ Well, this dog of mine 


about 





an 
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is not yet four months, and I’ve had 
him two of them, prior to which he 
was with his mother.” A crushing 
rejoinder this, I thought. 

She produced an even more crushing 
one. She said; “There! That's just 
what I mean.” 

I was silent. I felt that [ couldn't 
compete for the moment. 

“| mean he just looks five months to 
me,” she explained cat pat 

When I had recovered I asked, rather 
in the style of a French grammar, “ Did | 
your friends then havé also the mother | 
of their puppy?” 

“Oh, dear, no; but | knew him the 
moment I saw him because his name's 
Macdonald, and he came directly " 

‘All puppies do,” put in the husband 





to show he was keeping abreast of it all. 
‘time he had trebled his weight and! which she silenced him there was no|! merely wiped my forehead furtively. 


“Oh, | shan’t take him away from 

; ™~ you,” conceded, 
** My friends had given 
up hope of him really. 
They ‘ll just be pleased 


she 





to hear he’s got a good 
home.” 
T took a deep breath 


again. 
afraid you mustn't as 
sume he belongsto you 
friends till you can give 
| me some further proofs 
beyond the age my 
puppy seems to you to 
be.” 

** Look here, my dear, 
interposed the 
nervously-—‘‘I really 
think you owe this 
gentleman an apology 
's obviously his:dog.” 

‘* But his name is 

‘Jim Thomas,” I interposed. 
“Well, then, I promise I won't claim 
him.” 

“If he’s not your friends’ dog,” | 
reiterated patiently, “the word ‘ claim ' 
is hardly ——.” 

* Oh, well, then, [ apologise. I must 
have made a mistake and Macdonald is 
really your dog.” 

‘“Heis. That is, Jim Thomas is.” 

‘But he’s very like what their pup 
would have been if % 

“ Ixactly. All puppies are.” 

“Well, I'm terribly sorry.” 

* Don't mention it.” : 





man 





and in good hands.” 


gone. 
argue with a woman. 
win satisfactcrily. 





A. A. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


at this and joined battle | 
“I'm honestly | 


‘And when I see my friends ['ll | 
tellthem. You see, they thought Mac- | 
donald must be dead by now, but they ’Il | 
be so glad to know he’s alive after all | 


| 


And with a dazzling smile she was | 
But, as I say, don't try to | 
You can never | 
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LINES TO THE AUTHOR OF OUR PRESENT DISCONTENT. 


O Ropert Peer, who introduced 
A number of delightful Bills 
Which certain politicians boost 
And others find a source of ills, 
Though all our troubles may not make 
A deal of difference to you, 
Being dead—and dead men do not take 
In papers, as they ought to do- 
O Ropert Prex, I wonder how 
You'd contemplate this Savipar row! 


Yours—as the brain that brought to birth 
The strong custodians of our peace, 
With belts to cireumscribe their girth, 
The Metropolitan Police 
Yours is the mind to which I turn, 
You are the bloke I want to twit, 
For you devised the whole concern, 
And see what's come along of it! 
Can you survey without remorse 
These strictures on a splendid force ? 


The glittering vision and the dream 
Sprang from your heart, if not your pen; 

Had you arranged some different scheme 
Policemen might be different men ; 

Like seraphs on their airy ways, 
With more imponderable feet, 





Motorist (to victim), “U'M—COME ROUND AT LA8T, HAVE YOU? THEN YOU MIGHT TELL ME WHICH OF THESE ROADS LEADS TO Keswick ?" 
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Above reproof, beyond dispraise, 
Would they perhaps have trod the street 
And clustered, soft as homing chicks, 
Close to the tails of Joynson-Hicks ? 


One cannot say. One simply sees, 
After a hundred* years of storm, 
Figures that show a vast increase 
And changes in the uniform ; 
Other reforms, no doubt, there are 
Since that dear dead Victorian time, 
Which had not lugged the motor-car 
Into the category of crime, 
And sought, maybe, less ample powers 
To shield its virtue than does ours. 


But you created Scotland Yard, 
Sleuth-hound and flying-squads and all, 
When first you sent the whiskered guard 
Of ‘‘ peelers” to parade Whitehall ; 
And I could wish they still were so 
(Being a lover of antiques), 
Dressed in the garb of long-ago, 
With tall top-hats and tightish breeks, 
Filling us with a reverent awe 





For the deep mystery of the Law, 
* Ninety-nine to be exact, 
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“AND YOU'LL BE CAREFUL, DEAR, WON'T YOU, ABOUT GETTING OUT WHEN YOU 
THIS SIDE. 


OTHER.” 




















REACH LONDON? I THINK YOU'LL GET OU1l 
ANYHOW, YOU'LL SEE WHEN YOU GET THERE, AND, IF IT'S NOT THIS SIDE, THEN, DEAR, IT’S SURE TO BE 


THE 





It was interesting to learn, for in- | 
A BRIGHT PERIODICAL. stance, that a passenger may not take | 
“T want something,” I said to the| more than one harp with him on a rail- | 
girl at the station bookstall, “out of| way journey. I wanted to know whether 
the ordinary run of railway literature—|the rule was modified on one’s last 
something entertaining yet not trivial, | journey—surely more than one harp 
instructive yet at the same time not|might reasonably form part of the per- 
too recondite. |sonal luggage of a prospective member 
She gave me a quick apprehensive) of the Celestial Choir—but, on looking 
glance and then, chiefly to get rid of | the matter up under “Corpses,” I could 
me, I suspect, slammed down in front| find no information on this point. 
: of me one of those large fat time-tables| While studying this section, however, 
| which a beneficent railway company |I was intrigued by the statement that 
| publishes at the modest priceof sixpence. | for a corpse (with hearse) the minimum 
My train was due; I could not stop | charge is thirty-five shillings, yet “the 
to argue. Annoyed, I picked it up and jashes of cremated bodies are carried at 
| ran, But in the train I came to bless | ordinary parcels rates.” This sounds 
, the smartness or the deafness or the|very much like propaganda in favour of 
critical acumen, or whatever it was, of|cremation. . . . 
that girl which prompted her to give| morbid topies. 
me a time-table. For my eyes were| The list of articles which the Com- 
opened. I had never before regarded a| pany. will accept only at owner's risk is 
time-table as a valuable contribution to illuminating. Why, forinstance,dothey 
| literature: I had been bored by Brad-| fear to be responsible for ales and stout 
| shaw. Now I found that at the end,|incasks? Or sheets of songs? Or—I 
| where formerly I had never troubled to| choose a trio of articles from the alpha- 
| look, was much entertaining reading | betical list at random—boxing-gloves, 
| and curious information. ‘braces and brandysnap? Did the com- 


But let us turn to less 











pilers of the list think that these were 
wares which none but the strongest- 
minded of men could forbear to sample ? | 
Did they fear that an excursion crowd 
might suddenly take it into their heads 
to refresh themselves with stolen beer 
and brandysnap? and then, becoming 
more exuberant, don the braces and the 
boxing-gloves and shoutin happy chorus 
songs filched from a guard's van? The 
problem still puzzles me. 

It is curious that a haggis should 
have to travel at its owner's risk, while 
one may send plum-puddings to friends 
(or others) at Christmas with the utmost 
ease of mind, knowing that one will be 
compensated if they are lost in transit. | 
It is still more curious that homing | 
pigeons (unaccompanied) should enjoy 
privileges denied to tortoises. On the 
other hand I respectfully admire the 
caution of a railway company which 
refuses to accept racing tips except at 
owner's risk. | 

This time-table is one of the most all- | 





round periodicals I have read for some 
time. I am looking forward eagerly to 
the Summer number. 
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TILTERS AT THE TOTE. 


FRATERNITY AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 











THE BITTEREST OPPONENTS OF THE TOTALISATOR HAVE BEEN THE BOOK-MAKING 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, July 2nd.—Lord DrsnorouGu 
moved the Second Reading of a Bill to 
| remove Easter Day from the purview 
| of ecclesiastical astronomy to the Sun- 
day after the first Saturday in April, 
| subject to the approval of the Christian 
| Churches. The Archbishop of Canrer- 
| BuRY gave the Bill his blessing, and 

Lord FirzaLan intimated alike approval 
| by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Bishop of SourHWwarRK agreed that, from 
the point of view of commerce 
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the House that excites suspicion where 
no suspicion is called for. He will make 
a simple announcement in a way that 
suggests that he is hiding something 
up his sleeve which he will produce 
later with dramatic effect. It was so 
with his announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Lord Byne to be Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police on the retire- 
ment of General Horwoop. The Home 
SECRETARY might well have included 
in his original answer to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonatp all the information sub- 


| sequently wrung from him by a sort of 


overwhelming case for a fixed Easter | heckling on the part of the Opposition. 


had been made out, but breathed a! 


gentle sigh for the vanished 
charm of a movable Easter 
holiday. Lord Birkenneap 
perhaps remembers the reply 
of Murat to NapoLron, when 
the latter complained of the 
shabby appearance of the Nea- 
politan troops. ‘ Sire,” said 
the great cavalry leader, ‘ you 
may dress them in red or blue 
green, they will run just 
the same.” 

[It was the opinion of the 
head of the Meteorological 
Oflice, explained Lord Birken- 
HEAD regretfully, that you 
might fix Easter by reference 
to astronomy, to ecclesiastical 
tradition or to Act of Parlia- 
ment, it would rain just the 
same. 

Mr. Amrry's account of our 
negotiations with the Imam 
of the Yemen envisaged an 
alternation of brickbats and 
bouquets, of friendly advances 
and well-aimed bombs, so rapid 
that Mr. Manone was perhaps 
justified in asking the Conon- 
TAL Secretary if he thought 


Ol 


the bombs and ultimatums 5” 
really helped towards a settle- [0'° 
ment. ‘Under the circum- 


stances, yes,” replied Mr. AMery. The 

| psychology of Imams being a sealed 
hook to everybody else, the House took 
his word for it. 

Not even to please Colone! Howarp- 
Bury will Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN 
represent to the Italian Government 
the desirability of permitting British 
climbers to scale the Italian frontier 
Alps in untrammelled promiseuity. The 
italian Government, said Sir AUSTEN, 
had already published a list of thirty 
Swiss-Italian passes that were open, 
and would shortly publish a like list of 
French-Italian passes. That ought to 
satisfy the most confirmed edelweiss- 
hunter that ever brandished an alpen- 
stock. 

There is a care-free clumsiness about 
the Home Secretary on the floor of 


WILLIAM JOYNSON-Hicks (in Hyde Park). 


FIGURE 
A LITTLE DUSTING WON'T DO IT ANY HARM.” 





The House in Committee on the 








DOESN'T REALLY WANT ANYTHING 


Rating and Valuation Bill found itself 
babbling o’ green fields, cottage-gardens, 
woodlands and coverts with something 
of the fondness that absence engenders. 
Proposals were made to de-rate cottage- 
gardens however small, and for produe- 
tive woodlands to be planted to the 
satisfaction of the Forestry Commis- 
sioners, but Sir KinasLey Woop proved 
himself a hardwood against which the 
sharp axe of amendment blunted itself 
in vain. 

Another proposal, intended to make 
sure that sporting rights should under 
no circumstances be de-rated, was like- 
wise defeated, sporting Members having 
pointed out the difficulty of deciding 
whether a field of turnips should be 
de-rated as agricultural land or rated as 
the spiritual home of partridges. 





“OF COURSE 
DONE TO IT, 








Tuesday, July 3rd. 

‘* Safe upon the solid rock the ugly houses 
stand ; 

Come and see my shining castle built 

upon the sand!”’ 

Thus Epna Sr. Vincent Mucnay, and 
thus in effect the Bishop of Duraam 
(only he did not mention the sand) in 
appealing to the Government to spare 
a trifle for the underpinning of Durham's 
shining castle, that splendid relic of 
(as the Archbishop of Yorx put it) a 
civilization older and in some ways 
higher than our own. 

Certainly it was higher in the matter 
of keeping its castles in repair, as Lord 
PeEL clearly indicated when, 
in tones of sympathetic elo- 
quence, he explained that the 
Government was regretfully 
uvable to subscribe. He echoed 
the Bishop of Dur#am’s hope 
that generous benefactors 
would not be backward in con- 
tributing to the preservation 
of “one of the most magnifi- 
cent historical possessions of 
the country.” 

The PRESIDENT OF THE 
Boarp or Trape_ assured 
Lieut.-Commander KEN worTHY 
that those fine old nautical 
terms “port” and “starboard,” 
whose use is established by 
custom, not by law, will not 
pass from the mariner’s vocab- 
wlary if he can help it. Com- 
mander Brniatrs asked if 
American experience had been 
investigated. Sir Pxivip per- 
haps hesitated to remind the 
House that Secretary ‘“‘ Grape 
Juice” Dantens had introduced 
“right” and “left” into Ameri- 
can Naval parlance in a day 
when the United States Navy 
was recruited almost entirely 
from Middle West farmers’ 
sons, to whom “port” and 
*‘ starboard’ were and remained eso- 
teric and unintelligible terms. He again 
urged the House not to assume from any 
answers he had given that a change 
was either required or desired. 

Finance Bill in Committee found the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER half 
promising that next year the off-licence- 
holder would be allowed to sell spirits 
by the half-bottle, provided the financial 
situation permitted some remission of 
the on-licence-holder’s burdens. The 
Opposition wish and have previously 
voted for the off-licence-holder’s half- 
bottle, but the thought of the on- 
licence-holder —synonymous to them 
with the brewer—having his tax burden 
lightened was more than they could 
stomach. Mr. Sxowpen said this 


“depressed industry that made such 
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ce aa, es 


























JONES a d. 
need foot” he drew about him the! industrial concern ? 
threadbare fustian of 
“poor old Pilgarlick,” 
the man to whom the 
brewers will continue to 
pass on any and every 
| tax burden imposed on 
them, and denounced 
the CHANCELLOR as the 
friend of Mammon. 
Wednesday, July 4th.— 
The Samburu are a pas- 
toral people presently 
inhabiting Northern 
Laikipia. They differ 
| from the natives of Ross 
| and Cromarty in having 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
i 
j 
| 





| Lord Ontvier as their 
| champion instead of Mr. 
| Macenerson. They re- 
| semble them in that 
| they appear to be much 
betteroff where they are 
| than they were where 
they came from. Lord 
| Lovat reassured Lord Oxivier, who 
| feared that the Samburu were going to | such an amendment to such and such a | 
| be dispossessed, explaining that North- | clause. 
ern Laikipia was going to be divided | 
into three parts, like all Gaul. One part | discuss it at that time. 
was to be thrown open to white settlers, | 
| half a million acres were to be 
| set aside for the nomadic Sam- 


> | 
fail 


The Rev. H. Dunnico, M.P. (regretting that Mr. W 
not Pygmalion) 


Reip Dick 
} 
; 
; 


buru and their hundred-and-ten 
thousand cattle, and another six 
| hundred thousand acres were to 
| be reserved for future considera- 
tion. Lord Otivier, without 
admitting that three acres and 
a cow fulfilled the gentle Sam- 
buru’s agricultural ideal, with- 
drew the motion for papers. 
| The Home Secretary again 
found himself under examina- 
tion in regard to Lord Byna’s 
appointment as Commissioner 
| of Metropolitan Police,and again 
saw the examination become 
cross-examination. It was Mr. 
Lansbury who got cross because 
the Home Secretary said that 
Lord Byne was “ younger than 
many gentlemen known to them 
_ all who still applied themselves 

with unabated vigour to their 
| po AR tasks.” This 
apparently innocent r : 

nA te fe the te THE BISHOP STANDS BY HIS CASTLE. 
for Bow and Bromley, the com- aa Dussor or Dunmax. 


pliment to his unabated vigour being |and offices de-rated, to confine the de- 
as nought to the suggestion that his | rating to industrial ¢ 
activity in probing Lord Byna’s ap- 
peimtment was a “ self-appointed task.’ 
_ The Rating and Valuation Bill con- 
tinued to drag its slow length through 








oncerns not paying 





| guillot 
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pea : . i rast deal of time being] discussion. 
g 1 to the Cuaxcettor”| Committee, a vast dea . He “soundly based 
ome “ml times the profit on its| taken up by discussions as to what it] freight - transport hereditaments,” as 
turnover that it madein 1914. Mr. Jack] was or was not in order to discuss. BrowNING's . 
: Spurning the name of| Was a washery a commercial and non-| the Committee, though not dead from 
‘h b C Then it could be! the waist down, but only fed up to the 





{.RA : - ‘ 
“ STILL STONE, I’M AFRAID, AND NOT VERY LIKELY TO DESCEND.” able to function with 


|a@ warehouse ?” 
Efforts of the Opposition to get shops | pounded by Mr. Runcrman, but what 





«The Earl of 
jand incapable of paying seven per cent Beane of the . 
‘lon their capital, to deny it to safe- that when his son, Lord ——, was not in the 
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Having ‘soundly based 


Grammarian did “oly,” 


teeth, rallied its failing 
powers sufficiently to 
satisfy Lieut.-Com- 
mander KENWORTHY 
that ‘*merchandise ” in- 
cluded fish, and re- 
ported progress. 
Thursday, July 5th 

The Home Srcrerary 
again bore the brunt of 


Indeed, his brief 
but lucid defence of the 
ukase which forbids a 
policeman to chew gun 
while on duty (there 
was the grave risk, he 
explained, that th 
officer might blow the 
chewing-gum into his 
whistle and so be un- 


cess. 


that instrument) left his 


discussed in connection with such and | critics totally confounded. 
Further debate on the Rating Bill wa 
“2 . : : 
If it was an industrial heredita- | largely given over to putting such con 
ment, then it would be out of order to} undrums as ‘“‘ When is a warehouse not 


That one was pro- 


the answer was only Sir Kincs- 
LEY Woop really profess d to 
know. 

Mr. SPEAKER, who ever since 
his appointment has been grow- 
ing steadily more restive unde 
the Opposition’s Supplementary 
loquacity, took the opportunity 
(furnished by Mr. Marpy Jones) 
of stating very firmly that there 
must be less of it. They had 
taken three-quarters-of-an-hour 
to dispose of forty-two Questions. 
He hinted that if Supplement- 
aries grew still more numerous, 
as they threatened to do, they 
would have to be rationed. 


The Vogue of Slimness. 
‘‘On the 19th May, to Mr. and 
Mrs, ——, the gift of a bony girl.’’ 
Indian Paper. 
‘**T hope that it will never becom« 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Question-time, but to- | 
day with greater suc- | 


fashionable to say of a child ‘Isn't 


she bony?’ in place of ‘Isn’t she 

bonny?’ But you never can tell.”’ 

Mr. Dion Ciayron CALTuRopP ii 
Evening Paper. 








, Speaking at the summer 
women Unionists, said 





. : { boxing ring he had political ambotions.”’ 
guarded industries and so on, were : 


ined out of hand or after brief By that sin fell the box 


Evening Paper. 
ers. 


or 
id 
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STRAP-HANGING IN THE RUSH-HOUR OF THE FUTURE. 





SHOES FOR POETS. 
| (By a Student of Sutorial Philosophy.) 

THE author of the article in The Times 
of July 4th on “The Newest Shoes” 
| dwells with legitimate satisfaction on 
the latest improvements in women’s 
| footwear. In particular he emphasises 
the happy solution of the problem how 
to make a shoe that is “ practical ” with- 
out being “‘ hideous.” This result has 
| been achieved by combining simplicity 

of form with originality in the choice 
of material and colours. Nearly all 
smart shoes are ‘decorated with skins 
of reptiles or straps and insertions of 
coloured kid.” Vienna and Paris vie 

with London in their variations on this 
| sutorial theme and in providing sport- 
shoes and country-shoes at once com- 
fortable and ornamental. 

I regret, however, that in an other- 
wise admirable summary the writer has 
failed to make any mention of the 
new school of Orthopodology recently 
founded at Boar’s Hill, the aim of which 
is to foster correct prosody by provid- 
ing suitable integuments for the feet of 
poetic students. 

The promoters of the school have 
made it clear that they do not profess 
to cure all malformations of the pedal 
extremities. Persons suffering from 











cubic feet or tubular feet, or any of those 
strange deformities in which, according 
to a well-known principle of evolution, 
nature follows art, are warned against 
expecting any assistance. 

With these reserves, the factory at- 
tached to the school is amply equipped 
to supply the needs of all genuine Par- 
nassian pilgrims. Thus the Greek 
sandals designed by Professor GILBERT 
Murray, with a wide beautifully-em- 
broidered instep-strap and anacrustic 
insertions of highly-coloured kid, are 
extraordinarily attractive and at the 
same time most effective in reducing 
feet of a redundant or hypercatalectic 
diathesis. Their decorative appearance 
is also greatly enhanced when worn 
with an anapestic galligaskin of limp 
lambskin or crimson crash. 

With laudable impartiality the Diree- 
tors have adopted, for the benefit of 
adherents of the Celtic revival, a design 
modelled on the “pampooties” worn by 
the Aran Islanders, made of untanned 
cow-hide, dyed shrimp-pink with Van- 
dyke pleats. These salubrious slippers 
are found to exert a most stimulating 
influence on the composition of inner- 
rhymed lyrics. 

The Boar’s Hill bootmakers are also 
producing large quantities of the Mase- 
field Ballad Buskin, with a “ stream- 











line ’ heel of reinforced concrete, laced 
sandalwise across the instep with strips 
of blood-red Moroecoleather. They have 
unfortunately been obliged to abandon 
a promising line of raffia bast button- 
boots, with buttons made to resemble 
human eyes, owing to the prohibitive 
cost entailed by the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
I;XCHEQUER’S proposals. 








Muscular Christianity in the West. 


“A blackjack in the hands of a negro choir- 
master stopped the source of blue notes at the 
services in the Friendship Baptist Church 
yesterday, and though theleader and the singer 
were unconscious, the worship continued. 
Deacon Thomas Chapman disliked the sour 
notes and silently drawing a blackjack, felled 
Casey McCurick Jones. baritone, who was sing- 
ing off key. George Washington McGavock, 
basso, objected, and tearing a telephone from 
the wall felled Deacon Chapman, 

Later when Sergeant Mulvihill dropped in, 
as was his custom, the choir, led by McGavock, 
was singing ‘Throw out the Life Line,’ white 
both Deacon Chapman and Jones lay uncon- 
scious, side by side in front of the cho:r.” 

Chicago Paper, 





“ Perhaps we shall return to the time when 
O’Connell achieved fame by describing a 
vituperative fishwife as a ‘rectangular paral- 
lelogram ’ and was forthwith hailed as a King 
of Band Language.” 

Musica! Note in North-Couniry Paper. 
In view of a recent case this is saying a 
good deal. 
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| Wife of hesitant Motorist. “Go oN, OscaR. I THINK HE REALLY MEANS IT.” 








BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 
Let's Stop Somesopy Frrom DoiInGc SoMETHING ! 
Councillor Busy and Mr. Nose, the Member for Misery Wood, | 
And the Secretaree of the Societee for Making the Public | 
Good 
Were walking around the town with a frown, for every- | 


“ Let's stop somebody from doing something ! 
There’s too much smiling in the city. 
You don’t see me in conversation with a she ; 
We don't osculate, and why should he? 
Send for the Watch Committee ! 
Let’s make the girls wear high-necked blouses, 


where they saw 
The bold bad Britisher doing things which weren't against 
the law ; 


——— a 








| 
| 
Let’s put microphones in people's houses, 
And “This won't do!” said Councillor Busy ; Let’s imprison gentlemen who hug their spouses ; 
| “This won't do!” said the Honourable Nose ; Let’s find out what everyone is doing 
“It certainly won't!” said the SecretareeoftheS.M.B.P.G. ; | And then stop everyone from doing it.” 
“ aa . s . . ’ ss : . | 
Let's stop somebody from doing something | Councillor Busy went up to heaven (from eating too much 
| Everybody does too much. fruit) : 
) . : ’ ’ 
ople seer tt ear m : 
People seem to think they ve a right to eat and drink, And the Secretaree took an overdose of tea, and Nose soon | 
Talk and walk and resprate and rink, CMe ent « 
Bicycle and bathe and such mpg lange 
; hin : . But they didn’t much like the tone of heaven, for the tone 
So let’s have lots of little regulations, as far too gay ‘ 
Let's make laws and jobs for our relations heist np bash ag f 
~ ean = eee fee 7 “pera Ie The angels seemed to enjoy themselves and the young folk 
There's too much kissing at the railway-stations, laughed all day ; : 
Let's find out what everyone is doi , eg eee pas. . 
- yone is doing, — s And “This won't do!” said Councillor Busy ; 
And then stop everyone from doing it. 





“Did you see that?" said the Honourable Nose ; 














| Councillor Busy and Mr. Nose walked on through the| “No self-control!” said the Secretaree of the $.M.B.P.G. 
summer night, ee “ Let’s stop somebody from doing something ! 
And a young man looked at his lady-friend and suddenly There’s too much liberty here. : 
smiled outright : Constant song is obviously wrong, 
And he hadn't applied for a licence, or been to the County Let's get a plain-clothes’ constable along— 
: Hall, ; : Somebody should interfere. 
Or made a report at the magistrate’s court, or filled up a Let's stop love and lollipops and smoking, 
form at all ; db : Let’s stamp out unregulated joking, : 
"2 And “ Did you see that 2?” said Councillor Busy ; We've got noses and they’re made for poking, 
Did you see that ?” said the Honourable Nose ; Let’s find out what everyone is doing 
“I did see that,” said the Secretaree of the 8.M.B.P.G. in 





elvaiits The And then stop everyone from doing it.” A. P. H. 
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MY ENJOYMENT OF A PLAY— ALWAYS CEASES— WHEN FIREARMS APPEAR ON 


THE STAGE. 


EN 


I NEVER KNOW IF THEY ‘RE OR, IF SO, WHEN THEY ‘RE OR, IF SO, HOW OFTEN THEY ‘RE 
GOING TO GO OFF— GOING TO GO OFF— GOING TO GO OFF— 











* 
OR, IF SO, WHAT SORT 06} OR, IF 80, IF I SHALL JUMP OR IF, WHEN I’M ALL BRACED 
NOISE THEY "Li. MAKE WHEN WHEN THEY DO GO OFF— UP AND READY FOR THEM TO 
THEY DO GO OFF— GO OFF— 
' 
\ / 
™s _ 
( t) amt ™. j 
a ae j 
| 
i 
THEY WON'T GO OFF— OR IF, WHEN I LEAST EXPECT THEY AND OF COURSE 
THEM TO GO OFF— THAT'S JUST WHEN THEY 


DO GO OFF!!! 
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ae pea i lout from a dense zariba of whiskers | A third Act unnecessarily and rather 

AT THE PLAY. upon the lone Maud Shears; and when clumsily and over-seriously shows us 

| “My Lapy's Mitt” (Lyric). the old man climbs to his corn-loft three ! Grace reconciling the old maniac to his 

| ;URIOUS atchy affair, this grandsons and retainers, and ex: 

a nt canis Z There plaining to him what an old darling 
|new PxHinLporrs comedy. 


he was and how proud she is to be 
his daughter-in-law. 

And because I couldn't believe in 
any of these characters (and ob- 
viously we were expected to take 
them seriously) that mournful 
stupor which is the result of the 
elaborate galvanisation of puppets 
whose motives and actions are in 
the main unintelligible settled upon 
me and discounted the effect of the 
bright patches of humour and of | 


were many sound jokes and tit-bits 
| of rustie philosophy ; more indeed, 
| I fancy, than I managed to hear, 
| for the players were not all mindful 
| of their first duty, to be heard, nor 
| of the fact that. we are not all of 
'us masters of the Devonshire 
| tongue, especially as that tongue, 
| upon the stage, has many vari- 
| ants, There were gleams of beauty 
| too in the love-passages between 
| the hero, a muscular natural, and 








Se Af) lf : 
the heroine, a modernist portent, | y-== Y Yj My,” Uy bill some delicate effects of romantic | 
| grocer’s daughter and professional h.} Vif y sentiment. Unfortunately it isn't 

mechanical engineer, who instals |‘ > Y Vj Yi pW he enough for a stage play to be good, 


| turbines in the old mill, making it 4 
| ineredibly efficient, also lighting SS 1) 
ithe mill house with power from | ~ | , 

the swift mill-race (discours ng the PA « 
while learnedly on kinetic energy), NG 
and lighting up the dark corners of 
the old miiler’s heart, that sour, 
indeed all but mad, old man, with 


even very good, in parts. 

Clearly not all my neighbours 
shared my gloomy views. But even 
their bright running commentaries 
on the action of the play failed to 
°7-~\ mitigate my discomfort. 
~S But if the whole seemed thus 
unsatisfactory it is a pleasure to | 








"TCASTS FROM EDEN. 

whose wife a plumber had run away Cres a _ praise the parts. Mr. Bacu, build- | 
+ . a Maud Shears . . . Miss DrustLLa WILLS. : , | 

—surprising feat in a plumber, as Toby Sé say cana aay ne ing up the absurd character of the | 

® , . . ooYy otamp . . . “ . ' b ath. : . . . 

is duly noted, Embittered by this ' old miller with his accustomed skill | 


tragedy old Alerander Parable lays| several times in the second Act to turn |—pcrhaps a little too persistently ex- 
upon his two grandsons, David and|on the switches of his new electric plciting his violently trembling limbs; 
Jacko, the solemn charge that, on pain! light each click discloses a different, Mr. Lawrence 
of being turned adrift and penniless into | couple discreetly courting. 
the world, they shall have 
no sort of friendly dealings 
with women. A pretty niece 
of his only friend, Honey- 
well the grocer, Dolly Quick, 
is admitted to the house- 
hold because she has been 
jilted and is presumably 
(but whythe presumption? ) 
inoculated against the dread 
disease of love. An old re- 
| tainer of baboon-like aspect 
and an elderly spinster upon 
| whom no man has looked 
with favour, nor is at all 
likely to, complete the 


ANDERSON (David), 
|pleasantly audible and_half-wittedly 
romantic; Miss DrusiLua 
Wits (Maud), distractedly 
bleating -her unregarded 
comments; Mr. Gorpon | - 
Harker (after Mr. Cepric | 
Harpwickg, and, if I mis- 
’ take not, repeating a little 
52 \ N ‘ piece of his business—the | 
~/} ¥&, concealment of a bun in his 
= hi) ¥ straw-hat; but perhaps this 
\N y\ / a\\ S yy) is an authentic Devonshire | 
i p if VA custom), soundly bucolic as | 
¥ Cy A, Toby; Miss Cuare Harris, | 
Vp Uy KN 


Vy Y] leasantly efficientand, when | 
Vf pleasantly efhicientand, when 










; 











occasion allows, strangely | 





but her presence at Lingfield 
did much to brighten proceedings 
She was her usual Jc self... .” 


zeal for turbines she has 
fallen, feels a strange sensa- 
| tion which later he under- 
; stands is the forbidden 


a Shei ‘ae | Society column in Weekly Paper. 


i 
WK 0 Hf sensitive ; 2 ar or a | 
mournful establishment. Wj); es ben pene : 7 
: t Y Mf by turbine expert. t. 
| And of course all pair off ty WW Y Y 
promptly. David, saving My if} y y 4 YY} 2 . | 
| the darling and_ efficient q bib My An Impending Apology. | 
| Grace from the mill-stream, QA ag “ Miss —— seldom goes racing, | 
| into which in an excess of Vy | 
| 
} 


adventure, love, and his oz =e } The Latest Bathing 
| . . =—aea 
| conscience is sorely troubled. baserper ~~ Costume. 
| Jacko, whose wits are nor- “The honeymoon is to be | 
. , . a i sp2 2 7; re a the | 
mal, woos young Dolly in The Miller (giving his grandsons the sack), “NEVER WHITEN my Priest a ee 
secret, waiting on the main POORS AGain! f nar 4 lh wi Mes tte. with 
7 ‘ € 3 FeoTege ©, I ' 
| chance of the old man’s Alexander Parable . . . MR. REGINALD BAcu. coloured applique flowers, with | 
. . . a Ia keny . <a 
| death. The simian rustic, Jacko Blaker + + » » » MR. Ropert Newron, hat to match, the coat being of | 
Toby, peers affectionately David Parable. . . . . Mr. LAWRENCE ANDERSON, navy Ottoman silk trimmed with 
eda " chinchilla,’’—Provincial Paper. | 
~ 
~~ 
~ 
» 
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Lady (to Gunner subaltern). “CAN'T YOU BACK? YOU'RE MAKING ME LATE FOR LUNCH.” 


ENTRE NOUS. 


(Mr. Arnoip BENNETT has confessed that he shudders 
when people say, ‘ Between you and I,”’) 


InLustRious Bennett, prithee do not think 

You are the only soul to flinch and shrink 
When vulgar folk, neglecting prunes and prisms, 
Lapse into Jamentable solecisms. 


The dreadful sound of split infinitives 

Anguish so deep and devastating gives 

To Pemperton, the monumental Max, 

And also to the other Arnon, Bax, 

As to inspire their friends and their relations 
With gloomy fears and dire anticipations. 

But oh! "tis not grammatic faults alone 

That cause fastidious souls to grouse and groan ; 
Phrases and words of ultra-modern type, 

That breathe the scent of onions and of tripe, 
C.use shudders as intense as those which thrill 
Your high-strung nerves and prompt your fiery quill. 
People who talk of “ hubby” and “the wife” 
Shorten by many years the precious life 

Of Percy Lupsock and distort with rage 

The placid features of Rapallo’s sage. 

People, again, who answer “ Q” for “ Thanks " 
Distress good Murry (Mippieron) and SHANKs, 
And even make them grind and goash their molars 
By talk of Alberts, Trilbys and of bowlers. 
Why, recently, when visiting the Zoo, 





Great Eta heard an ostrich utter ‘*Coo!” 


The shock of this suburban dissonance 

Caused her removal in an ambulance. 

Wherefore take comfort, BENNETT, from the thought 
That others by like misery are distraught 

And shudder when illiterate folk defy 

The laws of grammar with “’Twixt you and I.” 





A CLASH OF PERSONALITIES. 


Ir is reported in the Press that Mr. Tunney the boxer 
and Mr. Wi.per the novelist are to make a tour together 
through Europe. Might not this very beautiful idea well 
be extended to our own countrymen? Think of how much 
it would mean to our civilisation if Dean Incr would arrange 
to take a walking tour with Mr. Steve Donocuue, or if 
the Poet Laureate and Sir Anrrep Monp (now of course 
Lord Me.icuert) would consent to camp out together in 
some remote solitude. 

This valuable method might be applied to the solution of 
many difficult controversies. Mr. Wruiis and Mr. Betxoc, 
for instance, might be sent for a tramp together through 
Southern China, where the difficulties of the language would 
effectively prevent their issuing daily pamphlets against 
each other. 

Again, a joint visit to Hungary on the part of Mr. Grorer 
Rosey and Lord RotHERMERE would effect, I believe, a 
definite enrichment of personality, while three weeks’ séjour 
a deugx at one of our South Coast watering places would make 
of Lord BrrkennEADand Mr. Jack Jones very different people, 

Finally, may we not look forward to the spectacle of 
Mr. Cuesterton and Lord CasrLerosse setting out for a 
three-weeks’ tour on a pillion bicycle ? 





























A LANDSMAN’S LAMENT. 


[On learning the decision of the International CaBtisions Comuniteee 
| to substitute the terms “left” and “right” for “ port and “starboard,") 


| 
| 
| Weep, weep, ye ancient mariners and hairy . 
Who man and boy have dared the azure main, 
Two friends whose word was never known to vary, 
| Two comrades whom you ‘Il never hail again ; 
For Fate the thick-spun threads has now cut short 
| Of stout old Starboard and his shipmate Port. 


Sea-dogs (for clarity, it seems, in crises) 

At using landsmen’s terms must now be deft 
And bid bewildered vessels on the high seas 

“ Keep to the right " in future, or ‘the left,” 
Endorsing their commands, no doubt, by hand 
After the style of Robert-atte-Strand., 


} 

Impelled by this deplorable example 

Other set terms and good may have to go; 
“Stow it” upon “ Avast” ere long may trample, 

| And “ Carry on" knock spots off ‘Yo, heave ho 
* Ahoy ” an early death with these may die, 


A victim to the low usurper, “ Hi.” 


So with the 1.C.C. I'd plead, for char.ty, 
For pity's sake, their ruthless arm to stay ; 
Permit the sailor (blow his lack of clarity) 
To yarn in his own sweet peculiar way, 
And, mindful of his honourable past, 
Suffer this sad sea-change to be the last. \. K, 








TOO MANY COLLABORATORS. 
| “lam relying on you,” said the Vicar, stirring his third 
| cup. “The harvest is great and far too many of the labourers 
| have appointments with their dentists on the date of our 
garden-party. Sometimes one wonders whether the cult of 
the teeth isn’t overdone. Yes, quite sweet enough, Mrs 
Hopkins, thank you. I wondered if you would stage a 
| short play suitable to the occasion ?” 

“T'm afraid I don’t know a play,” I replied,“ which deals 
| with the Assistant Clergy Stipend Fund.” 
| “IT suppose not,” he agreed; “but something not too 
| frivolous. I am, I trust, open-minded about the theatre. 
Any really good play” 
| 
' 
} 


“Snaw—" | began. 

“I think not,” deprecated the Vicar. “We have to con 
| sider the limitations of our parishioners,” 
I mentioned fourteen more dramatists, ranging from Nort, 
Cowarp to Epcar Wawace, but none of them was quite 
fitted for the limitations of his parishioners. 
| 


“I seem to remember a bright little play,” he said, beam- 


| ing over his glasses, “entitled Bor and Cor, And there was 

another, Browne with an E. Most amusing. I remember 
| I laughed until I cried when the Boys’ Brigade performed 
| it ten years ago, Then again, Ici on parle I'rancais would 


be most suitable if only our audience had a little more 
| French.’ 


| Joyce, coming to my rescue. 
| “Not dangerously modern,” amended the Vicar. 
where shall we find that play?” 

“Here,” said Joyce. ‘George has written one.” 

“ Half written,” I stammered, blushing rosily, 

“ But this is providential,” intoned the Vicar. “The fact 
that it is incomplete will give us an opportunity to mould 
it $0 a8 to meet the limitations of the parishioners.” 

“I'm afraid I could not complete it in time,” | protested 

“Any help I can arrange,” he offered magnanimously, « js 


i ry . 
| “We must have something more modern,” declared 


* But 
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at your disposal. Mr. Jones, of The Advertiser, who re. 
ported the Livestock Show so admivably last week, would 
certainly help you. The professional touch, you know, And 
if Lean remember any of the bright lines from Bor and 
Cox I will commit them to paper so that you can work 
them in.” ; 

“1 would rather complete the manuscript mysel!,” I said, 
“ But L insist that the authorship of the play is kept secret,” 

“Of course,” he assented gravely. 

I began to write, somewhat in the style of Brrnarp 
| Suaw, borrowing a little stage-craft from Pixero, a little 
phantasy from Barnriz, anda little gossamer wit from MILNp, 
Apart from that it was all my own work, 

The Vicar attended the first rehearsal and suggested | 
(purely in the interests of his parishioners) a few cuts in 
i the plot. The Vicar's sister attended the dress rehearsal 
land suggested (purely in the interests of the parishioners) 
a httle lengthening of the skirts. 

The secret of the authorship was well kept, only perhaps 
too many people were busy keeping it. That was why Mrs, | 
Burdock-Jones let fall a cascade of glittering epigram every 
time I met her, while Miss Spriggs adopted a consciously | 
literary tone, her small-talk rolling off her tongue with the | 
splendour of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S periods. 

While the ladies of the parish practised Noel-Cowardly 
dialogue on me, the men told me the bright things their | 
youngest had just said 

















The Viear sent round a note every | 
time he recalled a joke from Bor and Cox; the choir: | 
master composed a special opening chorus; the Morris | 
| Dance Society offered some o!d English revels; the Rural 
Community Council and the Women’s Institute placed | 
their experience at my disposal. Some of the dramatis per- 
sone wrote their own lines. Nothing else would satisfy them, | 














i 
“What are we todo?” wailed Joyce. ‘“ The Vicar's sister 
won't let me wear my Paris frock.” 
* And the Vicar won't let me write my own play. We'll 
we ‘Il run away.” } 
‘*We can't do that; the bills are printed,” 
* But the author's name is a secret.” 
“Still, what excuse can we make—to those in the secret, | 


I mean?” 
“We will explain to everybody,” I decided, * that we 


dared not face a curtain-eall. The modesty of playwrights 
is notorious.” 





So we retired to Cornwall's remotest valley and waited 
|there until our local paper should announce the successful 
jissue of the garden-party. I must confess that, although 
| we had washed our hands of the play, we eagerly scanned 
| the columns for our first Press notice. 

| In due course The Advertiser reported that the success of 


joe féte was the Vicar's production of Bor and Cox. 
2 “ W. E. R. 
Also Ran: Dean Inge and Arnold Bennett. 


“Great Array or Spectra Wrirers 
Tilden, Cochet, D. G. A, Lowe, Dean Inge, Arnold Bennett... ." | 














Evening Pape 


Provincial Preservation. 


‘The interior of Gateshead Town Hall will be hardly recogni able 
when the extensive panting and decorating now taking place ia com- 
pleted, Even the pictures are being given @ new gilt coating.” 


Newcastle Pape) ° 


That ought to make them “ hardly recognisable.” 


ad CREMATION Society, 
- « « « Dividends will be limited to 7 


per cent., but in addition 1% 
is proposed that Original Subscribers of 


® minimum of YS £1 Shares 








will be entitled to one free Cremation.” ~Pamphiet 


| Only sybarites would ask for more. 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
XXXVIL.—Huountrxaponsnine. 


TRELAWNY vows that his St. Ives 


Alone is worth attention, 

And swears the Man with Seven Wives 
Is Celtic in invention, 

How Huntingdon can have a town 


To rival Cornwall's in renown 


Is past his comprehension. 
And all the artists say he's right, 
From Stannore Fores to Lavna Kntout, 


But where the Ouse brims bright and still 
One hears another story, 

Touching the statue on the Hill— 
That proud memento mori ; 

For “Our St, Ives,” they say, “is rr, 

Unique, imperishably writ 
On England's scroll of glory. 

A fig for Tre and Pen and Pol! 

Our claim to fame is mighty Noun.” 
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Hl L'INVITATION A LA VALSE. A LIZARD IDYLL AT THE “PRE CATALAN.” " 
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: | | A bizarre psychology, similar to that which allowed Miss \ 
ie OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | Romer WiLson to write of Eminy Bronté as an dme damnée, . 
il (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) linspires Mr. Suave Lesuir to treat Swirr as if he had no 
: ei | ‘THeEre is no particular reason why the waxing or waning} soul at all. “ We know that Swift left a mortal skull.” i It | 
if | of a personal creed should not be an acceptable theme for a| wasdugup with“ Sretia’s” in 1835). “Itisdifficult tobelicve 
: | novel, but the fact remains that it usually takes a poet to|that an immortal soul ever quitted that inverted bow! of 
ii handle religious psychology to any enduring purpose. The| bone.” This fantastic and obviously unprovable theory docs 
17 saint in the making is at once more and less than a man; not, I fear, do Mr. Lesuir’s biography any good ; neithcr, 
| and if this is true of holiness developed under time-honoured | for that matter, does it doit any notable harm. For “filming | 
| ecclesiastical safeguards it is even truer of such a spiritual|the vulture” and analysing his interests the ponderable | 
| free-lance as Miss M. L. Hasktns depicts in Through Beds| contents of The Skull of Swift (CHarro and Winpus) are 
| of Stone (Macuituan). This interesting first novel—I| perhaps more important and certainly less elusive than the 
| should say “this distinguished first novel,” but its distine- animula vagula. The “filming” here is particularly well | 
| tive qualities are not those most proper to fiction—deals|done. JonaTHan’s life in the household of Sir WiLLIAM | 
| with the spiritual development of a girl of the leisured|Tempxe, the Irish retrospect of his ride to London, are 
classes. Margaret Meredith is brought from the schoolroom 


| Hollywood undoubtedly, | 
| to young womanhood and left in the throes of the War, her| an artist. 


psychological history ending as it began in the solitude of perhaps less happily inspired; but given the imaginative | 
the e'ect. But she has anticipated, by a generosity of | method they too are illuminating and poignant. Mr. LEs- 
thought which it is the book’s main business to portray, | Lin's dissection of the Dran’s attitude toward “VARINA,” 
most of the problems which are now thrust willy-nilly on|“Sretna” and “Vanessa,” Church and State, England 
women of the professional classes. Her chief relations are|and Ireland, I found both clever and well-controlled. | 
with men: a philosopher father, a middle-aged editor, and a| Swirt might apparently have married any one of his 
sub-editor,a doctor and a chapel missionary of her own gener-|charmers if he could have done it comfortably; he would 
ation. With the pathetic reverence of literary youth for probably have refrained from taking Orders if other prefer- 
editorial infallibility, Miss Haskins has treated The Rapier | ment had been available; and he would obviously never 
and its staff with much the same awe as the Almighty | have returned to Ireland if England had risen to his r quire- 
| God of her heroine's girlish visions. But her doctor and| ments. The circumstances that wedded him to celibacy, 
missionary are humanly handled, and their discussions on| the Established Church and Dublin might, as Mr. Lestie | 
social topics, though more than a trifle sublimated, are| urges, have been more profitably described in the coral | 
pe ve a Some, indeed, are so good that I island style of biography—the patiently monumental. This 
| a ss sor har pa Pager, apr the novel to be | ie mliiig extempore exhumation,” but it is justified by 


mut Hollywood in the hands of | 
The crazy musings of the Dublin deanery are 











| an officer on leave from India, who ar- 


| her. 


| cause it is from this point, starting with 


selle Dahlia (PHitie ALLAN) convince 


| are subtly drawn, and the rigours of 


_ 
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Of every shape 
Has Nightseed (tales 

From JONATHAN Care); 
Printed groans 

For all to scan who'd 
Mingle moans 

With Mr. Manuoopn. 


What's your wish ? 

What would you, please ? 
Here is a dish 

Of death and disease, 
Sixteen bits 

Of blank depression 
(One admits 

Style—at discretion). 


Now I've read 
This bitterness 
I would, all said, 
Hazard a guess 
That he who slung 
The morbid stinkpot 
Is sunny and young 
When aw ay from an inkpot. 


The first hundred pages of Mademoi- 


me that Miss PAMELA WyNNE is cap- 
able of writing a good book about 
young people. Delia and Timothy are 
delightful children, sketched with un- 
derstanding; their mother and Maria 


their hand-to-mouth existence in the 
little villa at Biarritz are sufliciently 
real to ke pathetic. It is more than a 
pity, then, that after this promising 
beginning Miss Wynne should plunge 
us with unnecessary detail into a story 
of squalid intrigue, which she fails even 
to make convincing. Delia, the child- 
heroine, falls in love with Jim Chester, 


ranges to pay for her at a finishing- 
school, and then to marry her. Unfor- 
tunately he is trapped by a rather ad- 
hesive young woman named Maude 
into staying a night with her at an 
inn in the Pyrenees, during which he 
gets so compromisedthat he has to marry 
L say unfortunately, not because 
I am in the least sorry for Jim (who is an 
abominably correct young man), but be- 











Workman (watching aeroplane). “IT DoN’T KNOW WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 
BUT I'D SOONER BE DOWN ‘ERE THAN UP_THERE.” 
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a grave flaw in the construction, that the book goes down- 
hill. When, as pre-arranged by Maude, the car breaks 
down in the mountains and Jim leaves her at an inn and 
starts to walk down to the next village in order to get away 
from her, we are told that it is a two hours’ walk. After 


| he has walked for an hour the storm is so bad that he is 


| forced to turn back. 


No comment is needed on such laxity 
of plot. All through the book there is a cheap class-feel- 
ing which I must confess [ found most irritating. Miss 
WYNNE seems anxious that we should appreciate those of 
her characters whom she considers are perfect ladies and 
gentlemen. She would do well to refrain altogether from 
making use of the word “common” in her next book. But, 








as I say, she has a sound knowledge of children’s psycho- | 


logy, and in that field she might write well. 

Imagine, if you can, Mr. James Joyor, his mind enlarged 
by a holiday inthe Middle West, infected with the spirit of 
Miss Anita Loos, and you will get something not unlike Mr. 
Sinciair Lewis in the mood in which he wrote The Man 
Who Knew Coolidge (Carr). Mr. Lewis has sometimes 
chastised his countrymen with scorpions, but this time he 
has let them off with nothing more painful than the jester’s 
bladder, and the result, for us others at any rate, is vastly 
entertaining. The cream of the jest is that Mr. Lowell T. 
Schmalz, a friend of Babbitt’s and an admirer of the 
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lmer Gantry, does not really know the 


Reverend E , 
he was his contemporary at college anc 


pENT at all, though 


paid a call at the White House on the strength of it. His 
mind is full of such deceptions and self-deceptions. Pros- 


perous, provincial, pretentious and self-complacent, he gives 
himself away —anatomises himself, as our sevent 
tury writers would have put it— in an interminabte mono- 
logue with inextricable ramifications. He gives himself 
away very completely indeed, with his commonplace mind 
which he mistakes for an intellect, his vanities and hypo- 
| erisies and self-indulgences; and we watch the exhibition 
| with superior amusement— until it occurs to us that, after 
all, some of us are very much the same at home. 





From her childhood it was fully understood by Jackie 


been left parentless in Brighton, she in the flush of her youth 
and inexperience determined to go to London and attend to 
her destiny. It is the tale of her adventures, both on the 
stage and off, that Mr. Parrick Hamitoy tells at full length 
in Twopence Coloured (— 
| (ConsTABLE). Since the 
| days of Mr. WittraMm 
De Moraan I can call 
to mind no more leis- 
urely novelist than Mr. 
Hamivton,and,like Mr. 
| De Moraany, he is a de- 
| lightful companion for 
readers who are not in 
|}a hurry. I was pro- 
foundly impressed by his 
knowledge of theatrical 
life, but when he took 
| Jackie to Lord’s I aban- 
| doned him as an im- 
peceable guide. If, Mr. 
Haminton, a batsman’s 
name is fifth on the list 
he doesn’t have to wait 
till the fourth wicket 
falls before he goes in. 





Dentist. 
TO EXTRACT?” 


“NOW THEN, SIR, WHICH 





Lf 


| of Art, has caught the trick of jeering at our Londo 
i tole 
| 
} 
| 


eenth-cen- | 


(corruption of Jacqueline) Moriimer and her schoolfellows | 
that she was destined to become a great actress. 5o, naving | 
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1 Statues, | 
‘and firmly believes that no other capital in Europe would 

rate such memorials of the great as are to be found in 

our streets and squares. Perhaps we have more than we! 
|want, especially since the War. In London's Open-air! 
Statuary (Lonamans) Lord EpwarbD GLEICHEN tells us that | 
|in 1844 there were only 22 statues in our streets; in 1867) 
|no more than 41; and at the present moment well over 350. | 
But he maintains boldly that their general level of excelleneg | 
lis a good deal higher than we are apt to think—and he | 
| should know something about the subject. In this book he! 
| goes through most of our statues one by one, telling us, 
when he can, something of the sculptor and his work; and! 
it is pleasant to note that in most cases he has a word or 

two of commendation. In fact there are a number of fine 
statues scattered about London—only we don’t know where} 
to look for them—and we should be really grateful for this} 
guide-book, which contains sound criticism and interest-| 
ing information on a number of little-known monuments, 
Which of us, for example, knows the Srppons statue in 
| Paddington Green, or that of Captain RicHarp MAPLEs in 
a wh iat a the Mile End Road ? 
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‘* How does it feel to} 
live in the world’s most | 
isolated settlement, one 
of half-a-dozen human 
beings in a million 
square miles of wilder-| 
ness, and one of the 
three white men con 
stituting the most nor- | 
thern post of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted 
Police?” This is the} 
question that HERBERT) 
Parrick Lee asks, and} 
answers fully, in Polite: | 
ing the Top of the World | 
(Lang). In 1919 the} 
Canadian Government | 
decided to enforce Fed- | 


IS THE TOOTH YOUR WIFE 
- eral Law throughout} 


WISHES ME 








A small band of enthusiasts in England is trying to 
educate their cocktail-ridden countrymen to a renewed 
| appreciation of the higher pleasures of the wine-table—an 
| optimistic campaign when we reflect how few of us can 
afford to drink wines that are, in the flattering sense, 
drinkable. The fact that The Wines of France (T. FisHer 
Unwin) has gone to a fifth impression may mean no more 
than that there are poor but generous souls who, having no 
access to a magoum of Chateau Lafite of 64, 65 or even 
"75, can take pleasure in the dithyrambic memories of the 
author, who had the luck to taste all three at one sitting! 
| Sound standard information about the French wines, in- 
telligent, if rather hedging, discussion of wine problems, 
such as the great decanting controversy—why can’t Mr. 
ALLEN stand his ground like a man and declare frankly 
for decanting ?—apt quotation from the known authorities 
| and enough individual judgment of his own to salt the 
dish, inform this deftly-made volume. 





In this city of ours, as you are probably aware, the sculp- 
tor has but a poor time of it. Not only, according to eminent 
statisticians, are fifteen tons of solid matter, including chlor- 
ine and ammonia, deposited on each square kilometre of 
our surface in one average winter month, but it would seem 
that the British Public, always eager to go wrong in matt 





ers 





liad the entire Dominion| 
of Canada, and naturally enough chose the Mounted) 
Police to carry out the task. Some three years later an} 
expedition sailed from Quebec to build posts on Ellesmere} 
Land, Baffin Land and North Devon Island, and Constable} 
Lex, being one of the party, presently found himself sta-| 
tioned at Craig Harbour, less than eight hundred miles 
from the North Pole. Of the two years that he spent| 
perched on the top, or nearly the top, of the world, he tells 
a peculiarly fascinating tale. Two maps and some excel- 
lent photographs increase the value of this modest account| 
of real experiences. 
Our Mechanical Mary-Anns. 


“Two H.P. Maids; thoroughly trustworthy, clean.’’—Local Paper. 














Ready-Maids. 
“ The bride’s bouquet was supplied by Messrs. 
and the bridesmaids by Messrs, 


, Arthur Street, i 


, Shaftesbury Square, Belfast.” 
Belfast Paper. 








_ An Oil Company employ 
interest motorists :— 





s a familiar tag as a slogan 


“ Y* . . ° . rn) 
St monumentum requiris, circumspice. 


We suggest a slight modification of this as a warning 
pedestrians :— 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A strona objection to the Sunday 
opening of theatres, which is advocated 
by Sir GeraLp pu Maurier and others, 
is that it would entail additional hard- 
ship to playgoers. 

It seems that Mayfair residents are 
kept awake at night by the noise of 
people getting into Society. 


Americans are stated to be ninety 
cents per caput poorer than they were 
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Song Festival. Community yodelling 
should be extremely impressive. 


The newest sweater, according to a 
fashion article, has some of the problems 
of Evciip woven into its meshes. De- 
signers of up-to-date sports clothes are 
still baffled by the Einstein Theory. 


At very smart seaside resorts nowa- 
days they have a second row of bathing 
huts, where bathers, before entering 
the water, can change their bathing 
costumes for something to swim in. 











in the sun. We should have expected 
a Chicago egg to explode and kill some- 
body. 


The Mayor of PiymoutH recently | 
bowled over a cokernut at a fair. Still, | 
they never tried to put him off his | 
game by saying the Spaniards were in | 
the Channel. 


It has been discovered that the wire- | 
haired fox terrier is more intelligent than | 
the smooth. So it seems that what | 
makes the former scratch his head so | 





last year, but we must be 
careful not to let them feel 
that we think the less of 
them on that account. 


Wild strawberries are re- 
ported to be growing on the 
embankment in certain sec- 
tions of the Southern Rail- 
way line. Passengers are 
requested not to pick them 
while the train is in motion. 


Owing to the slump it is 
said that everything on the 
railways will have to be cut. 
That is the sort of rash state- 
ment which makes the rail- 
way sandwich laugh. 





The latest volume of the 
Italian census discredits the 
claims of many alleged cen- 
tenarians. It does not state, 
however, to what they attri- 
buted their alleged longevity. 


Now that it has been judi- 
cially decided that banks 
must tell, it looks as if the 
income-tax collector will have 
| to be told all about our over- 

draft. 


At a demonstration of tele- 





mitted was seen to put out his 
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vy 0 <> = oy retaining fees. 


Foriune-Teller. “YOU WiLL EXPERIENCE TROUBLE IN YOUR 


vision in colours the man| CAREER. I SEE A DARK MAN STANDING IN YOUR WAY.” 
whose image was being trans- Client. “THEN 'EAVEN 'ELP ‘IM. I DRIVES A STEAM- 
ROLLER.” 


often can’t be perplexity. 


Our theory about “abel- | 
\ locking,” a word which has 
been somuch discussed lately, 
is that it means making a 

noise like Mr. Betxoc. | 


ae A hawker in Paris has been | 
arrested three hundred times | 
for obstructing the traffic with 
his barrow. The police hope | 
that this may be a lesson to 
him, ' 


An American claims that 
he can play the saxophone 
whilst blindfolded. Hand - 
cuffs seem to be the only re- 
medy. ; 


A Mexican arrested by the | 
police in New York was | 
found to be unarmed. It was | 
enough to arouse any police- 
man’s suspicions. 


A famous film actress of 
Hollywood says that half her 
income is swallowed up by 
expenses. Matrimonial regis- 


According to a sports jour- | 
nal a well-known wicket - 
keeper has been responsible 
for two-hundred - and -four- 








pink tongue. This is a notable advance 
towards the perfection of long-distance 
civilities. in 


Governor At Suira’s opponents pro- 
test that his Derby hat is unfit for a 
| Presidential candidate to talk through. 


Luxurious carriages provided by a 
railway company are described as fur- 
ther inducements for Scotsmen to come 
to England and for Englishmen to go 
to Scotland. Nothing is said about in- 
| ducing Scotsmen to go to Scotland. 


Thirteen thousand of Switzerland’s 





best singers assembled for the Federal 





VOL. CLXXV. 


‘* Work is the key to a fortune,” says 
Mr. Rospert Dowiar, the Canadian 
millionaire. There’s always a catch 
somewhere. 


“The London motorist rarely loses 
his temper,” says a writer. Except of 
course when he foozles his pedestrian. 


The Rev. G. A. SruppErRtT KenNEDY 
last week conducted a special service 
for two thousand London busmen. 
“Pass further down the aisle, please.” 


A report from Chicago states that 
during the recent heat-wave an egg 





dropped on the pavement and was fried 


in personal immorality.” 





teen extras this season. We should 
like to see him matched against a sea- 
side landlady. 








Tuneful Lizzie. 
‘Musica INSTRUMENTS. 
Ford Tourer, good condition, self-starter. 
Cheap.”—Advt. in Provincial Paper. 





Another Impending Apology. 
“NORTHAMPTON LIBRARY. 
List or Recent ADDITIONS. 
Religion.—Lodge, Sir Oliver: Why I believe 


Northampton Paper. 
A rush is expected on the Northampton 
Library. 
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MOVIE-HAY. 


[ HAVE never 

nic pr yposilion : 

vas that the thing couldn't 
Why 


@* an ecoTt it was al- 
ways @O Ors 
possibly pay 
alone — 

Take a typical instance of movie-hay- 
making 

The field is clearly one of many be- 
longing to the sort of farm which 
only be described as “ model.” The pi 
turesque gable end, just visible throug! 


; 


the trees, must cost an enormous lot to 
keep up. The havy-cart and t! e horses 
too are not such as you could expec 
meet with on the farm up the lane 
they have pedigrees going night back t 
Ben Har's chanot 

Nor is the weather any 


the wages bill 


++ 


less ‘ xpe! 


sive. Movie-hay is never made except 
when the super-sun shines: the ‘ 


shadows have a quality scarcely of this 
earth. 

But it is the movie-haymakers t 
selyes who are the most difficult 
reconcile with moyie-haymaking as a: 
economic proposition. There are, of 
course, some who do work; they may 
be seen—often in the same field and at 
the same tame 
ding, cocking and leading movie-hay 
But their hearts are not in it. 


' : 
scytning, raking, ted-| 


fellow over there with the scythe would 
never last to draw Saturday's wages 
nor would the girl with the rake 
Monday noon would see them bot! 


sacked, as surely as there is clover ir 


the big meadow. Yet here the 


manage 
to hold then yobs probably becau t 
comparison wit! the movie haym ake 
de-lure they at least seem to work 
It is these last who justify al 3 


givings as to the economic soundness 
of the whole business. It is not that 
they do not look the part; no village 


} 


Inaidetl Was ever 80 emphatx LLiV Sur 


bonneted as she no rustic moraiist eve 
80 romantically corduroyed as be: but 
somehow they donot seem tobi ing to the 
making of n ovie-hay that mechanical 
plodding tireless efficiency which goes 
to the making of ordinary hay. There 
is something disconcerting about thei 
technique honest toil does not seem 
to be their natural heritage, their brows 


are not conspicuously wet with honest 
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believed in movie-hay/ ol! 


rae amen 


ern ra a at 
TR 


CHARI 


pee ’ - 2 
st m he cathers on bis fork 4 af 
in ‘ y (turned to the sup 
but a minute belore by some ul ul 
fellow and swings it up t » the hureling 
who sits atop of the piled wain. Gu 
geri ! y-l nS, even i ‘ A 
ke prongs and in his ine care 
less iD : ‘ ce f p eu 
tha ’ L re ‘ nbei to tul th 
lown is the scanty otering |! 
iccepted and added t » the swa\ ng i ui 
Withdrawing | fork he gathers 
2CoOnDd 1) 
N . n get % 
3 ning uy 
ie g eve wit! is 
" ft Pre “18 coming 1 
ert nds holding g 
7 
\ t AS Kina yo 1r0 be 
king the jug 
e 
She ca m4 ? ‘ Ps 
{ n ‘ | But up 
vest depen s the tate of the dea 
rm, and | must d vhat little I can t 
elp Besides,” she adds, glancing s! yiy 


v, “vou have toiled 


long in the cruel heat 
‘For you I would toil day and night 
\ simple speech, but al elo 
quent | spoken 
One by ne the lesset toilers drift 


away (there is obviously nothing in the 


jug for them); the movie-hay lies un- 
made, and he and she gaze long into one 


sweat; their hands are not, one feels. | 


horny ; they are not really redolent of 
the soil. é; 

The other movie - haymakers have 
probably been at the'r toil for some 
time, raking over the sweet-scented hay 
before the hero appears, lightly sw ing- 
ing a hay-fork, For him it is always a 
hay-fork or nothing; turning long 
swathes with a rake is too monotonous 


| & task for his romantic spirit. 


But once arrived he loses no time in 


} 
i 
| 


another's eves Ti e super sun ah 


And that presumably is his dav's 





—— 


it \ is 


VARL 1928, 


n suffi. 
labour 
be done, 
here, | 
r before, 
sumably 
8 2 fl, a & ¢ usand 
says cally 
t of gathering that wisp of movie. 

rankly It k it dear 
be able 


t I think 


movie-t 3! 





it would be a terribly good t vif some 


pot tLicians i nhappy 
: t the agricultural depr m could 
he induced to go and see a © movie- 


iyvmaking. They would believe it: ] 


nk they would beli thing, 
(nd they couldn't help being cheered 


p to think that ; mehow, 


wage, 


pu G, 


somew bere 
rhe iLure 


Was paying a n1Y 


THE CHAMBER OF HORRORS, 


Ar structed reader may find cause for 
ppreher n the simultane pearance 
the Order Paper of the H { Lords 
{ the following :—Dogs (A1 nt) Bill; 
Rabbits | Slaughter of A tland) | 
Bill, and ¢ ld De uction B 
Tur functions of the Lords ai il 
From ‘nothing in particula 
And not for nothing, be it said 
Is their upholstery in red 
Then Orders read in der Litnes 
Like lists of contemplated crimes 
\ mild Bill oiven p! de of plac 
Seeks to correct the canine race 


Which, though denied participation 





work | In the Grand Inquest of the nation, 
4 
Now I maintain that this ca | Has long ago affirmed its t 
] * 1 old com 4 } La * : } 
re ally pay the old ma 1 with the white | Prescriptively to bark 
skers and the leggings to whom ti e| One measure changes hb ibits 
farm belongs. For I have seen this} Another e njures with the rabbits 
young movi aker before | know } \ third (across the Solway W iter) 
} t his , 1 ¢ we > } 
aby iim, and one of the ost Ire | Bids animals be led to slaught 
juentiy quoted facts which the pict ire-| And thus the list of work to d 
pape ® forced upon my attention] Takes on a sanguinary hu 
s that he earns about one thousand But for the horrors that rema 
pounds a weel 


Even the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has never suggested this as an 


economic wage for the best haymake: 
made hay. Perhaps if the 


Board. ever made hay itself it might 


Who evel 


consider the sum not excessive, but then 
the Board no 
which to measure toil. 


has sure criterion by 
About thirty 
five shillings is nearer its figure, and 
this, mark you, is for a man who makes 
hay and nothing but hay for about six 
teen hours a day 
seven 


six days out of the 


At a generous estuuate our movie- 
haymaker has garnered roughly enough 
hay to keep an ordinary cow going tor 
ten minutes. Even presuming that he 
repeats this feat daily, and this is by no 
means certain, it is oby 10us that no far m 


We seek a precedent in Vain 
For Heron's gory hat went 
Unratified by Parliament 
And-no authority reco 
Approval by the House 
But hired assassins v ked his will 
Without a Child Dest iction B | 


Our Infantile Iconoclasts 


sang with much expr 
to God '~S Pape 


She was not, however, 


During the signing of the register 





he by cle 


i 
i 
} 
| 
| 


; 
; 





; 1" 
| rom a schoolgirl t y v "a [he 
stage 
As well as real actors and actresses there 
are those we go to sce for charit Those ar 
called immature 


g Mrs. 
ron Thanks be 


the mother of 
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UNINVITED OLYMPIANS. 


er Me. 
a Mn. Maxvow (to Mr. Coox). “IF THEY WON'T LET US ENTER FOR SLINGING THE MUD AND 


ther of THROWING THE HALF-BRICK, WE SHALL HAVE TO START SOME GAMES OF OUR OWN.” 
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Temperamental Youth (entering gustily). “MY peak Mrs. Browne, | REALLY MUST APOLOGISE , 80 LATE.” 
Hostess. “ BUT YOU'RE NOT LATE, WE DON'T DINE TILL 8.50." 
Temperamental Youth (not to be denied), “THEN I REALLY MUST APOLOGISE . . . BEING IN TIME.” 


| openings for it on purpose and groan in} bade him to do, such as not wearing 
, 
LIEUTENANT SWORDFROG’S JOKE. unison if Swordfrog accepted the vambit unauthorised ornaments ot emblems on 


Ovr Lieutenant Swordfrog once | [t was then that Major Saddleflap said, | the head-dress when in uniform. 


thought of a joke, It was quite a good |“ You know, young lellow, that's good} So he reached out for King's Regula 
joke ‘and despitethe fact that he thous ght | jenough for iv eekly Wi you ought to | dons, lying as usual onthe Table, wood, 
of it after guest-night it was reason- | send it up.” officers’ quarters 1 per quarter,” by 
ably decorous. Nearly everyone laughed | Swordtrog was terribly taken with | the side of his “ Bedstead, iron, 6 6 


heartily at it, even the Colonel, and it! this idea, particularly as he almost | officers, for the use of,”’ and soon turned 
was carefully explained to Captain and laffected to consider himself an occa-| up a paragraph which bore on the sub 
Quartermaster Ledger, whothen laughed | | sional contributor to this journal, on the | ject of communications to the Press 


heartily at it too istrength of having already had pub-| “An officer on full pay is forbidden t 
Next day it travelled to the Sergeants’ | hshed therein an earlier jew d'esprit by | publish in any form whateres read 
Mess by the usual channels — Mess|himself—a specimen of humorous re-|Swordfrog, and swore. Then he saw 
Waiter to Post-Corporal, with doubtful | partee made to his nurse at the age of | the words, “without special authority,’ 
emendations; Post-Corporal to Orderly ltwo and-a-half j and read hurriedly on till he came to 
Room Corporal, with equivocal impro- So he wrote the joke all out carefully ‘When application is made for pe 
visations; Orderly-Room Corporal to} on one side of a sheet of Army foolscap, | mission to publish any article, etc., the 
Orderly-Room Sergeant, with added in- | casting it in the form of a short article, | docwnent will be either typewritten o 
delicacies; till at last it came to Ser- jand then borrowed B Company's office | in proof form, and will be submitted 


geant-Major Magazine, who laughed | typewriter and was just setting to work, | duplicate direct to the War Office 
very loudly and said he didn’t think | when a thought came to him. He said | One of the copies will be retained at the 
Swordfrog ought to tell stories like that | to himself: “I wonder if I am allowed | War Office for reference “i 


at his age. As I said, it was quite a/| to do this, being in the Army?” For! This formidable ukase, howeve' 
‘ , . . } ’ | 
good joke. | Swordfrog, as [ have told you else-| apparently directed at his small bit of 


Well, after Swordfrog had been using | where, was a conscientious youth and| humour, did not shake Swordfrog as 
it a bit round the barracks and had been | was rarely happy unless he was doing |much as it would anyone else. He just | 
invited out to other regimental guest | some thing the regulations told him to/|loved that sort of thing. He merely 
nights for command performances, so | do, such as kee ‘ping the hair of the head | sent his batrnan down to the oflice for 
to ‘speak, it began to look a trifle frayed | short, or else studiously refr: aininog from another sheet of carbon paper and 
round the edges. People used to make idoing something else which they for | 


started away. 
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Room A999 at the War Office was 


| pleasantly surprised when, a week later, 


they received Swordfrog’s humorous 

article in duplicate, with a covering 
lletter “having the honour” in two 
pli wes. Then they read the article and 


were pleasantly intrigued. They hadn't 
had eatin quite like that before 
Generally the articles of which they had 
to signify approval were snappy nine- 
thousand-word effusions on the “ Pre 


ponderance of Light Field Artillery in| 
| Modern South-East-European Armies, 


with some Notes on the Relative Advan 


tages of Mountain Guns and Catapults in | 


Balkan Warfare.” After that, of course, 


Swordfrog’s little piece went down well. | 


They were distinctly amused. 


' 


Now in the Battle Shack they havea 


pleasant custom when they hear a good 


joke, They instantly mark it, very form. | 
ally, For information,” or “ P.810 to | 
see,” and send it round to all their 


friendsin other rooms in order to enliven | 


the tedium of Higher Strategy. Thus 
Swordfrog’s small fun, always under its 
official camouflage of “For report, 
please” or “ Referred to you,” sailed off 
into the echoing vastnesses of the War 
Box, and for weeks laughter was unex- 
pectedly heard to ring out into the dim 
corridors-—even from the rooms of the 
Finance Branch, At the end of three 
months a much-thumbed document was 
returned to Swordfrog with permission 
granted, 

Swordfrog re-typed it and sent it off, 
and the Editor of Wee kly Wet sent it 
back for some slight alterations to bring 
out the full favour. These made, Sword- 
frog was about to return it, when his 
eye was caught by a further sentence 
in King's Regulations reading: 

“* Permission to publish will 
only lot 
ferations thereto . . 
uently without the 
trmy Council.” 

This certainly did shake Swordfrog. | 
Not only would he have to go through 
the procedure again, but this time the 
Arnry Council, no less, was specifically 
named, After some deliberation he sent 
it to the Army Council, 

Nothing happened for three months, 
and then he wrote a polite letter asking 
about it. He got a letter back by return 

military return, that is, about a fort 
mght or so later asking if the artic le | 
referred to was one on ‘*Army Water 
Supply in Desert Countries Occupied by | 
Hostile Tribes.” Swordfrog was able 
to say with truth that it wasn't; not 
& single hostile tribe was even men- 
honed in his article. Nothing more hap- 
pened for two months, at ‘the end of 
which time the joke embodied i in Sword- 
frog's article suddenly appeared in a 
more concise form 
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tubsen 
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authonty of 
the 


apply | 
he article, etc., as submitted, and | 

‘oe 
. are to be made | 


lof those of 


| Kither someone else had had the same | 
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THE BRIDE WHO WASN'T READY: A CAMERA TRAGEDY. 





acourate in a 
Daily Fun. 
Swordfrog, after a struggle with his 
conscience e, accepte “thee ongratul: itions 
f his triends who remembered 
that the joke had originally been bis; 
but he was left in very grave doubt. 


c called 


common p tper 





highly original idea, and Swordfrog | 


hardly believed this possible, or else— | 


and this is what has shaken to the core | 


|his loyalty to his superior officers—one | 


| of the Army Council has purloined his | 


| 
| 
| 


| belongs to Swordfrog. A. A. 


four lines to be | noses.'’"—S 


| joke and se nt it up to Daily Fun on his | 
| own, 


retaining, moreover, the two-and 
sixpenny postal-order which by rights 


Two Bridges to Salvation. 


“The Maoris. . 
native .. 


. are & vory superior race of 
. their mode of salvation is to rub 
African Paper. 





SOME ASIATICS. 
itl 


Few people take such joy in trees 
As do the nimble Japanese, 


THe JAPANESE. 


Their passion for arboriculture 

Endures from birth unto sepulture. 

To them no prospect seems more fine 

Than serried ranks of stately pine. 

With scorn a man they ‘ll overwhelm 

Who thinks but poorly of the elm ; 

While if he ridicules the oak 

It positively makes them choke. 

The peach and cherry everywhere 

They foster with a mother’s care; 

And should their 
weary 

Their thoughts incline to hara-kiri. 


cherry-trees grow 
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an’ she responsible for every one of}say a big man interested in Home 
MR. MAFFERTY DISCUSSES them. ‘There ’sno sense nor fairness in| Affairs an’ the happiness of the citizens 
HOME AFFAIRS. them from the top to the bottom, there’s | would be settin’ his hand to before the 

‘{’w thinkin’,” said Mr. Mafferty, | never a man has a word to say for them, | latter end, for it’s a sad muddle they re 
‘an houror twoafter Sir WinuiamJoyn-|they make you the laugh an’ mockery | in these many years. An’ never say I’m 
son-Hicxs has arrived in Paradise it’s|of the Christian world, they do more|thinkin’ only of me own hours of re- 
a great scandal will arise in that place. | than anythin’ else to make the poor | freshment, Mr. Heather, nor your own 
That man could make a commotion in| man despise the laws an’ break them if | neither, for there s many another thing 
a bowl of gold-fish. He'd put his foot|he can. But what's you fine Home | besides that There's them Licensin 
in the Sahara desert an’ splash the Poles | Office doin’ about them, will you tell | Justices, an the way they ‘re appointed, 
with mud. He can't cross theroad with-|me? As much as a dead man could do, | an’ the things they do, is a whole Act | 
out making a drama of it. He can't} an’ no moreatall. If it’s only a small | of Parliament in itself, Mr. Heather. 
say no more than “ Will you pass the | little contribution like the Totalisator |There ‘s many of them is goin’ against | 
salt?” without makin’ a great song of|tbey can’t come out an’ defend it like | the intention of Parliament every time | 
| 





it an’ puttin’ half the population into a| men till the whole Press has done it they sit on the Bench, if they're 
state of animosity. One half of him‘s|for them a month of days There’s|not breakin’ the law entirely. It’s 
Mrs. Grundy an’ a quarter's Musso.ini | millions of pounds go to sweepstakes | them, as often as not, an’ not the | 
an’ what the rest of him is no man cau | on the Derby race, the papers is full of | brewers at all, is standin’ in the way of | 
tell. It’s one eye he has on popularity | it, the country 's mad with it, an’ the | makin’ the public-house a decent place, 
an’ the other on the Puritan, an’ between! Government knows nothin’ at all about ! with games an’ space an’ comfort an’ 
the two of ‘em he can {—— — music an’ somethin 
see nothin’ but his own | }more than the liquor 
nose_itself. ito it. An’ I'll tell you 
But it’s not meself| are for why. By the blath 
would be doin’ an in-| erin’ laws you have 
justice to any man, an there’s no publican can 





[ll not deny he has a 
great genius for pub- 
licity. It’s Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs | 
he is, you re sayin 
Well, by all the talk 
you'd think there was | 
no other Office nor no} 
other Affairs in the} 


so much as shift a pat 
tition or put in a new | 
door without he has the | 
permission of them | 
Licensin’ Injustices. An’ 
many's the time they'll | 
be refusin’ him permis- 
sion to shift that par- | 
tition ormovethat door, 


country at all. You'd! 
think that Office was so | 
full of reforms an’} 
schemes an’ fine pieces | 

, . " : : q A 
of legislation as an egg | yy 


is full of meat, an’ it | 


the way he'll not be | 
able to improve his | 
premises an’ give the | 
people a little space an’ | 
comfort an’ maybe a | 
|spotheen of music on 








bringin’ happiness to ia Saturday ‘ 
mn pp thes Polite Pedestrian (after being “tun on Senn Genes me a Saturday. An’ for | 

1e people every hour GErrme sost, 8m.” why ? Because in their 
of the day. ot 8 Sane 





aoe wisdom they're not | 
think there was no Home Affairs any-|it. They don’t stop it, an’ they don’t | wishful the public-house should be | 
where wasn't ship-shape an’ Dublin| take a pennyworth of revenue from it.| improved at all, the way they can go | 
fashion. You'd think a man so big, in} But if a poor gentleman so much as puts}on sayin’ it’s a squalid place an’ 
an office so big, an’ a Government so|a thimble over a pea on the Epsom|ought to be stopped or run by the | 
big, with a majority so big, an’ it lastin’ | Downs, or asks another gentleman if he} Government. It’s the truth I'm tellin’ | 
so big a time, would be passin’ big laws|can put his finger on the Jack, your | you, an’ it’s a dirty shame, an’ con- | 
in the Parliament, would you not? But} Home Office leaps upon him like an | trary besides to the wish of Parliament. | 
what's the truth? Maybe it's weak | elephant with the religious mania. It's} But your fine Home Secretary ’s so | 
in the memory I am, an’ you ‘ll correct | peckin’ like a lot of old hens they are at | busy graduatin’ for Hollywood itself | 
me, but there's no big law nor big|a few small grains in the corner of a|he don’t know nothin’ about it 
thing besides has come out of the Home| yard, an’ a great meal waitin’ for them *An’ there’s another thing No 
Office in these five years that I can call | under their tails. Justice that’s a brewer can sit on the 
to mind. There was great talk of a{ ‘There's the Divorce Laws an’ prac- | Licensin’ Bench which isnaturalenough 
Factory Bill at one time, but the devil tice, Mr. Heather. I ‘d not be discussin’ | because he ’d know what he was talkin’ | 
knows what's become of that. Well,| them on a hot day in detail, but you 'd| about, an’ you can’t have that But | 
maybe that's a difficult question, but | think any man who was put in charge of | meanwhile them fanatical Injustic 3 1] 
is there nothin’ else a great Napoleon | the Home Office for five years an’ no less} was speakin’ of ges he Rit a cde 
of a Home Secretary might be givin’ | would maybe be givin’ a passin’ thought | judiced an’ dogmatical a ting ae 
his powerful mind to, - he yearnin’ to | to that matter an’ maybe be askin’ him-| could be, an’ woken, my saainithed i 
leave his name in the history-books, an’ | self if wasn’t there somethin’ as useful|swarm from Bench ‘to Bench in the 
delighted as a littlechild to see it printed | to be done there as prosecutin’ the peo- | Licensin’ season, like a lot of locust 
in the newspapers? There’s your/ple for dancin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ kissin’ devourin’ the sles cy t cs a 
Bettin’ Laws, Mr. Heather, I've told | an’ enjoyin’ themselves. an’ many of Asmara : oe I 
you many a time, is a scandal an’ a| An’ then there’s the Licensin’ Laws, never see doin’ their dut y seay “Sy Bench 
shame to the Mother of Parliaments, ! Mr. Heather, another big matter you dlat any other time. Which things is 
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Fickle Nymph (to jilted swain who is endeavouring to reinstate himself). “IT's No Goop, BOBBIE ; 





THIS TIME THAT YOU CAN'T FORCE LOVE.” 





YOU OUGHT TO KNOW BY 





Mr. Heather. 
* But, when a Private Member pute 
down a Bill to be discussin’ them things, 


threats an’ menaces till he takes it off| know him. 
again. An’ instead of that they have} 


lisation of Easter, and strike anoth 


LIAM Joynson- Hicks. | he said. 

“ But what’sthe use of talkin’? It’s} “Butthat’sthe way ofit, Mr. Heather: 
not out for conversions they are but con-|there’s a lot of mean dirty things 
victions only. Will you believe now} being done in the name of justice an’ 
what I’m going to tell you? At the! m rality. It’s not Robert I’m blamin’ 
‘Full Moon Inn,’ where I might be takin’| that has his orders to act that way, 
a glass of ale in the evenin’ between| but the gentlemen that give them 
times, there was a stranger came in not| orders deserve dismemberin’, no less. 
long since, maybe four or five times in a | An’ whoever they are they're all under 


| Week of nights, an’ he makin’ himself} the orders of your great Sir WILLIAM, 


i 
j 
| 


| lows to have one more an’ coaxin’ the 
| landlord to supply that same, an’ he 


very pleasant to the landlord an’ the| that spends his days cluckin’ over the 
customers, An’ every night after| gnats an’ swallowin’ the camels. There's 


| closin’-time he'd be persuadin’ the fel-|no need to make a film of the police ; 


lall he’s got to do is to say, ‘Stop doin’ 
them things; they don’t suit this 
An’, what’s more,|country.’ An’ then let him be givin’ 
Mr, Heather, he'd buy a bottle of whisky | his great mind to a few Home Attairs 
in’ ask us to come outside with him! by way of a change.” A. P. H. 





j 


not wishful at all. 


another dirty shame an’ foolishness, | after the time. Well, at the end of the 
week in comes an inspector in uniform, 
an’ this nice-spoken stranger turns out 
to be a policeman in disguise, sent out 
his own Government leaps at him with} of his own district the way nobody ’d 
In France, Mr. Heather, 
>|they‘d call that gentleman an agent 
a grand afternoon discussin’ the stabi-| provocateur, but it’s meself can think of 

ther | a shorter word ; an’ I'm glad to tell you 
blow for the stabilisation of Sir Win-| the magistrate didn’t believe one thing 





CULTURE FOR DRUMMERS. 


[The latest American suggestion is 
hotels should become “cultural centres.” The 
commercial traveller, it is maintained, has so 
much leisure nowadays that, after paying a 
few calls, he should attend hotel classes and 
improve his mind. 





that 


An me, but I was far from wise, 
What ignorance I showed 
When first, to sell my merchandise, 
I went upon the road, 
And, well-contented with my low-brow 
mission, 
Pursued my travels till some lucky 
hap 
Showed me a hostelry where erudition 
Was being kept on tap. 


Forthwith I put my business by, 

Determined not to roam 

Far from that caravanserai 

(My spiritual home) ; 

Life soon became a bigger thing and 
brighter, 

And now my grateful thoughts full 
often go 

Back fondly tothedear old alma *“* Mitre” 

That taught me all I know. 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS AT WESTMINSTER. 

Memupers of the House of Commons 
are pressing for “ a comprehensive guide 
to the personalities of former Parlia- 
ments,” from 1264 to 1832. 

Mr. Punch is in possession of notes 
concerning a number of Hon, Members 
which he gladly places at the disposal 
of the compilers. 

Barepones, P.-G., M.P. for London, 
1653, and leader of the Anti-Restoration | 
Die-Hards. Owing to his reputation 
as a preacher he failed to catch the 
Sreaker’s eye; but he instituted the 
custom (since discouraged) of holding 
revivalist meetings in the Lobby. 

Cassar, Sir Julius, D.C.L. (Oxon), 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
James 1. He should not be confused 
with the war-correspondent of the same 
name but earlier date. 

Cuavucer, Geoffrey (* Dan"), M.P. 
for Kent, 1986. Author of The Parle- 
ment of Foules and some non-political | 
verse, 

Cuurncai.y, Sir Winston, author and 
statesman. Having lost his country | 
seat in the royal service during the | 
Civil War, he was compensated with 
a seat in Parliament at the Restoration, 
when he was appointed Clerk of the 
Green Cloth, a post which is supposed 





to have entailed the honourable duty of 
keeping the royal billiard score, and 
gave him the opportunity of compiling 
his monumental work, Divi Britannici: 
A Remark upon the Lives of the Kings 
of this Isle, But he shines most brightly 
by the light reflected upon his name by 
posterity, 

Cromwe.t, Oliver, alias Wiu.LiAMs, 
took his seat on the Root-and-Branch 
Front Bench in 1628. On his appoint- 
ment to various military and executive 
offices his appearances in Parliament 
became infrequent, and were generally 
attended by scenes in the House. On 
one occasion he plunged the House into 
Committee by forcibly removing the 


Mace and the Speaker, Urging a drastic | L entered the building. 


cut in the Honours List, he himself re 
fused a knighthood in 1630 and a king- 
dom in 1657, He devoted his later years 
to a practical demonstration of the 
advantages of Protection. 

Fawkes, Guy, while never elected to 
Parliament, was a keen student of 
polities and aspired to be the author 
of the first Parliamentary Report. He 
incurred contemporary unpopularity, 
but is now acknowledged to have been 
merely in advance of his time, his pro- 
posals for the fundamental reform of the 
House of Lords being still celebrated, 
on the eve of every new Parliament, by 
a tour of his former haunts by the Yeo- 
men of the Guard. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, M.P. for Cam- 
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bridge University, 1688 and 1701. His 
most valuable contribution to Parlia- 
mentary organisation was his Law of 
Gravitation, a political formula which 
he disguised in scientific terms so that 
the Opposition might not penetrate and 
benefit by it. This discovery resulted 
from Newron’s observation that bricks 
dropped from the back benches fell upon 
the heads of the Ministers. 


Purys, Samuel, M.A., F.R.S., ete, 
Secretary to the Admiralty ; M.P. for 


Castle Rising, 1673. 
ing memoirs; 4.r. for other recreations. 

SHakesreare, William, Barrister-at- 
Law; sat in Parliament for Middlesex 
(as Bacon, Francis), 1593; Attorney- 
General, 1612. His legal career led him 
to another place (as VERULAM, Lord), 
where (as Sr, Aupans, Viscount) he 
occupied the Woolsack. Publications: 


Recreations: writ 


romances, essays, and phil sophical and | 


scientific works, under thenames Bacon, 
Cravantes and Montraianr. He may 
also have written the plays which bear 
his own name, 


UR IN BLOOMSBURY. 


From the exhibition of the Royal 
Treasures of Ur at the British Museum 
1 came away with the impression that 
gold and silver must have been com- 
paratively cheap and plentiful five 
millenniums or so ago. 

Even 80, spear-heads of gold and of sil- 
ver, though probably painful if heartily 
propelled, seem especially extravagant 
for throwing-spears which it might be 
difficult to recover. Did the Sumerian 
spearman, | wonder, ask his foe how 
he would take it’? Or by theet quette 
of the earliest civilised warfare was the 
privilege of being speared with gold or 
with silver reserved for enemies of the 
higher ranks ? 

These questions | leave to the erudite 
ones,to whom [ am grateful for an after 
noon of astonishment and instruction. 
My instruction, in fact, began directly 
Being uncer- 





tain whether Ur should be pronounced 


“Er” or * Oor,” and fearing to make a 
bloomer in those precincts, | asked an 
attendant to direct me to the Chaldean 
exhibition, He did so, and added 
reprovingly “Chaldean” (ch as in 
chocolate). 


Our Youthful Cynics. 








History large! 
evidence.” 
Ne hoolboy' s ans 


y consists in the shifting of 


rin Evam 


mation Paper 
= Your he 
— ~~, ULieut.-Colonel), 
Krom a letter toa Daily Pape ‘ 
We suggest that people who value them 
selves at less than half-a-cent should 








refrain from writing to the new spapers 
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THE CHINESE BOWL. 





My pretty bowl in powder blue 
(When Hwano was King my bow! was 
new), | 
Dragons are on it—pre-Manchu 
And cranes and colibris 


Wax-red; the golden dragons roll ; 

The little cranes show more control ; 
And somebody has filled my bowl 
This morning with sweet-peas. 


A dainty troop and fragile bright ; 

Mauve, scarlet, purple, pink and white 

Like little wings, like wings in flight 
They match the morning hours 

Oh, freshness that is garden gay ! 

Oh, fragrance that is fly-away ! 

Sweet-peas, such frolic things 

The butterflies of flowers! 


oh, they | 


And when within my eruse they sit 
(Where dragons ramp as doth befit 
And wax-red cranes don’t care a bit) 
'Tis then that East and West 
A-sudden, so it seems to me, 
Require each other, so to be 
Dawn-freshness and Antiquity 
Both at a perfect best 


L wonder if, eve Time took toll, 
The mandarin who made the bow! 
Foresaw in his prophetic soul 

How, of the Fan Tai, Fate 
Should send the fairest daughter down 
Her garden in a linen gown 
To find his masterpiece its crown 

In 1928? 


| wonder if the Berkshire bee :, 

Who through the window drift at ease 

Gold-banded, whisper her sweet peas 
A honeyed flattering : 

How the alembic’s gloss and line 

(“That makes you, darlings, so divine") 

Was fashioned just on their condign 
Account when Hwano was King ? 


Nay, can | tell, who am not Jove, 
How mandarins set dreams a-rove, 
Or what sweet-peas— white, scarlet, | 
tmoauve | 
May hear, who trust a bee ? | 

I only know, who (more or less) 
The lower Helicon profess, 
That here a dual loveliness 
Demands a song of me. Pr. R. ©. 


on ala | 





Aerial Fandangos. 

The airmen Arrachard and Brignot hav. 
left in the direction of India on an attempt at 
making a record noo-step flight.—Reuter.”’ 

Indian Pape | 





Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
* Despite 


ickness and some unanticipated 
setbach 


in the excavations, the expedition, led 
by Dr. Edgar Sanders and his score of twenty 
adventurcus Mnglishmen, is steadily carrying 
on.” Kvening lapei F ; 


Tl rer’ 
1@ explorer's score is much more 




















moderate than the baker's dozen. 
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IRREVERENT RADIOS. 


V. 


[The Dean of Sr. Paun’s defends the total- 


isator at a City lunch.) 


sal ‘ . 

luxe new betting-machine, like the 
new Prayer Book, has aroused the 
| united fury of the most and the leas 


| aleoholic parts of the community. Mr 


lrema conveniunt (extremes meet), sale 


, . 
| Stpontus Apo .inants, himself a fanatic 


of the most virulent kind. 
One sympathises to a certain exten 


with the desire of the bookmaker not to 
be abolished, but it is diffleult to see 


AT THE VARSITY MATCH. 


She (after loud cheering). “ WHAT'S HAPPENED?” 


He, “ SOMEBODY 'S MADE 50,” 
She, “ WHERE EVER DID THE BALL GO TO?” 


to perish in an automatic destructor. 


|} emphatic. 





Emperor Funa in 952 b,c, 


why the ordinary plunger should want 
to give his savings to a red-faced man in 
a billycock hat rather than permit them 


However, all men are fools, “‘Ily ade 
la manie dans tout le monde,” wrote Lia 
RocHEFOUCAULD, who had the beast of 
t | reasons for believing what he said; and 
Ho, the Chinese poet, is even more 
“ There is no difference,” he 
assures us, ‘between the head of the wisest 
philosopher and a water-melon, except 
ti that the water-melon has more seeds.” 
This genial cynic was executed by the 















Betting itself is an utterly senseless 
practice, but difficult to eradicate, 
Amongst lesser racial stocks with a 
rising birth-rate, like the Irish, it 
amounts to a burning passion. 

There is a story that two Lrishmen | 
were riding together, when one said, | 
“T have just seen a priest with a robe 
the colour of a cherry.” 

‘*Ye have not,” said the second. | 


‘IT have so,” rejoined the first, ‘and | 
what is more, he was riding on a horse 
the eolour of a rose.” 
‘*Ye're a liar,” said the second, 
“Liar yourself,” replied the first. “It's 
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a pound I’m betting you that I speak 
the truth.” 
The bet was accepted, and the first 
Irishman explained that he was referring 
| to a priest dressed in black and riding 
| upon a white horse. The second Irish- 
man killed him with a shillelagh and 
| buried him at the cross-roads. 
| The story is an o!d one, but through- 
| out the whole history of mankind it 
| has been customary to stake money 
| upon the issue of some more or less 
_ sporting encounter. The Senegambians 
| bet on beetles. Marriageable maidens 


in the To-tu tribe of Central Africa run | 


| races every year, and the warriors make 
| a book on the event by piling up the 
| skulls of dead enemies, the winner being 
| bought in by the most successful punter 

of the meeting. A baked brick, on which 
| is inseribed what we should nowadays 


jockeys from Epsom and Newmarket, 
together with their mounts, would lend 
an attraction to mattins in the suburbs 
and restrict the horrors of the motoring 
week-end. I recommend the notion 
heartily to the councils of the Episcopal 
Bench. 

In England generally we have been 
more concerned to forbid games than 
gambling. Both the incompetent Ricu- 
arp II. and the profligate Epwarp LV. 
made a list of illegal games. Holy 
bowls was one of the pastimes prohi- 
bited by the latter King, who died an 
outworn rowvé at thirty. An Act of 
| Henn’ VIIL., that typical English 
| sportsman, prohibited tables, tennis, 
|dice, cards, bowls, dash and loggats, 
when played on public grounds or alleys. 
This veto, however, was to encourage 
‘archery, and the Act was boldly re- 








tury seems to have suffered as much 
from persecution as if it had been a 
religious sect. 

The pari-mutuel, on the other hand, 
which is the French name for the 
totalisator, and found its way to Eng 
land about 1868 or 1869, has also been 
barred from the Turf. In the case of 
Tullett v. Thomas (both undoubtedly 
nincompoops), in 1870, this instrument 
was pronounced a gaming machine, and 
for that reasoncontrary to law. It comes 
to us thereforenow rather likea banished 
émigré whose political crimes have been 
forgotten. “ Tout comprendre, c'est tout 
pardonner,” said the Due pb’ AUGOULEME 
What are the present objections to the 


totalisator from the side of its puritan- | 


ical enemies? Are they really sound ? 
Many opponents of racing no doubt 
would prefer the teetotalisator, which 





call the latest sporting 
| nap, has recently been 

discovered at Ur. 
| Although TertuL- 
| cian, Dante and Jere- 
| MIAH never seem to 
| have lost money by lay- 
| ing it upon a horse, 
| IsocRATES was not so 

fortunate. Mapov 4 imros, 


jhe tells us in his 
| Mnemeia, which may 
i be translated in our 


modern racing argot as 
“The brute let 
down.” 

The Athenian demo- 
cracy invariably select- 
ed winning owners on 
the Turf to lead their 
armies and battle-fleets, 
and this was probably 


me 


as 
SEEING ONE OF 


} 





AREN'T ALL THESE SEASIDE PLACES ALIKE? 





*“ LOOK AT THE HORIZON, DEAR.” 


THOSE AT BRIGHTON.” 


1 'M SURE I REMEMBER 


may be envisaged as a 
compulsory American 
soda-fountain, unpleas- 
antly mocking and pen- 
alising our thirst. But 
this is not practicable. 

The beer-drinker and 
the betting-manremain. 
If we have any concern 
for the Exchequer we 


willalways doso. Gov- 
ernments are frequently 
compelled to make rev- 
enue out of practices 
which they mildly de- 
plore. The ancient 
Kings of Gharkim, a 
hilly district in South- 
ern Pongolia, used to 
tax murderers in ac- 








the main cause of the downfall of 
Hellenic civilisation; but any other 
_method of popular choice would prob- 
ably have been equally unsuccessful. 
More modern hi-tory shows no in- 
| stance of the gambling fever so fierce as 
that of the ridiculous Palio at Siena. Here 
| each ward of the city has allotted to it 
a horse (formerly a buffalo), and a race 
is held round the Piazza del Campo 
amidst a fury of popular excitement. 
_ The odds and the chances of the fantini 
(jockeys) give rise to feverish specula- 
tion. The horses are taken to divine 
| Service in order to receive the blessings 
of some patron saint, and the winner, 
after being kissed and embraced by the 
crowd, rides to return thanks to the 
Maponna in the Church of Provenzano. 
ORLANDO MaLavoutt, a wretched scribe, 
writing of this in 1592, calls it “ spet- 
tacolo magnifico,” and it seems probable 
that he had backed the winner. 
Some may find in this Sienese custom 
a remedy for our own depopulated pews, 
and no doubt the presence of winning 


. 


pealed in 1545, when the War Office 
perceived that bows and arrows were 
unsuitable weapons for fights between 
civilised nations. Our bureaucracy now 
busies itself with other forms of tyranny, 
and loggats may be played freely on 
any village green. 

Betting, on the whole, seems to have 
been considered a venaloffence (although 
the dissolute rake-hell, Cuartes IL., 
attempted to put down “ deceitful, dis- 
orderly and excessive gaming”) until as 
late as 1853, when betting-houses were 
forbidden by 16 & 17 Vict. c. 119, 
commonly known to readers of the 
Encyclopedia as Cockburn’s Act. It 
was introduced by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, Sir ALExanpER CockBuRN (who 
had probably been welshed), and did not 
apply to Scotland (which was too par- 
simonious to gamble), so the bookmakers 
retired over the Border. In 1874 they 
were driven from this fastness and re- 
tired to Boulogne, whence they were 
expelled once more in 1891. Turf 








| accountancy during the nineteenth cen- | 





cordance with the 
value of the victims slain, and polyandry 
(forbidden by the Propuer) often bal- 
ances the budget in Kush. 

* T’argent c'est tout,” said Tauiry- 
RAND, & rich man and a rogue, for whom 


peculation and speculation were practic- | 


ally synonymous terms. Tacrrus agreed 
with him. “ Da mihi pecuniam (Give 


me money)” he makes the Emperor | 


Cravptusexclaimatadramatic moment, 
afterexamining the fiscus, orroyal purse. 
Arrasitius of Cos, like Mussorini, laid 
an impost upon oaths. 


If a Government permits gambling to | 


exist there seems to he no reason why 
in this enlightened age it should not 
obtain a rake-off from the pari-mutuel. 
We may grant with Vonraire that the 
progress of rivers to the ocean is not so 
rapid as that of man to error; but rivers 
may be canalised, and half-wits may be 
taxed for the general good. The State 
derives some profit, I believe, from 
listeners-in, a thoroughly lazy class. 
Gamblers, who are equally useless, 
should also be penalised.  Evor. 


must hope that they | 
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A BEAT FOR TIGER. 


“Here is your post,” announced 
Porterhouse. “If I were you I should 
lie on that rock, looking this way. Then 
you can pot him when he’s past you. 
The shikari says he’s bound to come 
this way.” 

“ Don't you think that rock is rather 
low?” I ventured. “I understand that 
a tiger can leap twenty feet with ease.” 

“ Don’t worry,” replied Porte: house. 
“ Your smell will keep him away.” 

This seemed an indelicate remark, but 
| reflected that tiger-hunters were often 

ndelicate people and held my peace. 





“Keep quite still,” went on Porter- 


ouse in his C.O. manner, “and don’t | 


shoot till the brute’s passed you, or| 
he ll turn back and raise hell among | 


the beaters. 
it and you won't get a shot.” 

si Are you going to leave me now ?’ 
I asked. 

“Yes, I am taking a post further up 
the line; but he’s pretty certain to 
break here. If you hear a single shot, 
keep still and look out.” 

«And if I hear nothing do I stay here 
all day?” 

‘* Wait till the beaters get through ; 
and mind, don’t fire at anything but 
tiger.” 

A few moments later I was left alone 
on the rock with a particularly degener- 
ate-looking Bhil who did not understand 
any spoken language. The rock had 
been carelessly left in 
the sun and it burnt me 
at every point of con- 
tact. The rifle weighed 
a ton and I was beastl, 
thirsty; wanted a smoke 
too. 

I put all the clothes | 
could find between my 

~—between me and the 
rock, but it was of no 
avail. The heat from 
below was even greater 
than that from the sun. 
[ got up and walked 
about to find a cooler 
rock. Useless proceed- 
ing; all the rocks were 
white-hot. 

«A rock is better than 
atree,” Porterhouse had 
_ declared ; “ your shot is 
not baulked by leaves 
, and twigs or by difficulty 
| in aiming.” 

A faint noise in the 
| distance announced that 
the beat had begun. 


that happened to come along. 


Don’t smoke, or he ‘Il wind | 





Here was I on! ran 


look down. “Safe so far,” I reflected ; 
“that tiger will require good eyesight 
to see me here.” 


“ Tigers have been known to climb 





“I SPOKE TO HIM PRETTY STIFFLY.” 


trees,” Porterhouse had said. Well, it 
would take a tiger a good time to climb 
up to my seat, and if he tried it I would 
fill him up with expanding bullets at 





“JUST AS WE WERE IN OUR FIRST GULP.” 


Help! What was that? 


|stand, defending myself, if necessary, 


A rustling in the tree just above my 





[Jury 18, 1928. 


iC 


other side and was waiting to pounce 
on me. Now for a courageous last 
with the butt of my rifle. 

In my hurried ascent I had com- 
pletely forgotten my rifle, which I had 
loaded early so as not to be caught 
napping. I now observed it in the 
distance, still leaning against the rock, 
I was unarmed, and that dreadful rust- 
ling continued. I took courage and 
peered upwards, expecting to get a 
close-up of the tiger’s fangs 

All I saw was a dirty brown foot 
waving in the air, the foot of my Bhil, 
who had beaten me up the tree by 





several yards. 

[I was greatly relieved and made signs 
to the creature to bring the rifle. 
listening intently for some moments he 
shinned down the tree and got the rifle, | 
which he then proceeded to pass up to 
me, muzzle foremost, with his hand on 
the stock very close to the trigger. 

Dreadful sensations overpowered me. 
The fool was holding the thing up as 
high as he could reach and I was grop- 
ing as low as I could reach, all the time 


moving to and fro to avoid the pointing | 
muzzle and growing more and more | 


purple in my down-hanging face. | 
spoke to him pretty stiffly about his in- 


telligence and upbringing, but he quietly | 


persisted in drawing a bead on me. 

Finally I waved him aside and slipped 
down the tree. I did not breathe freely 
until I had grabbed the rifle and slipped 
out the cartridges. 

At that 
shot rang out in 
distance, and the next 
thing I knew was that 


in the tree, still elutch 
ing the rifle. I loaded 
in haste. 

“Tf you hear a shot,”’ 
Porterhouse had in 


structed me, 


towards you. My shot 
been fatal.” 

So Porterhouse had 
taken a pot at it, with 
the result that it was 
now seeking my life 


very fine sport, except 
the hunting, then it be- 


comes something more 
than sport; I mean | 


es varying from three yards an take a joke as we 

the ground, at the mercy of any tiger | in i would \ ok oe ae — oP SIA ee man 
I made | deed-—— , ; 
for the nearest tree at a hand-gallop. | 
was two branches up before I dared| head. The brute had climbed up the 


but 
A low rustling above my head. Help! 
It was only that confounded Bhil again 


lin the gallery. I wished the tiger might | 


] 
After 





Well, tiger-hunting is a | 


when the tiger is doing | 


| 
| 


moment a | 
the | 


| 
| 
| 


I had regained my place | 
5 y} 


| 


“that | 
probably means that a 
wounded tiger is coming | 


j 


may possibly not have | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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mistake him for a monkey and bring 
him down, only in that case he could 
hardly fail to notice me in his ascent. 

Now another rustle; on the ground 
this time, some way off. Of course I 
might have known it. The tiger had 
marked me down and was about to re- 
duce me to pulp. And I had never 
made a will. 

There was just time to doit. As you 
have gathered, [am a man of iron nerve. 
[ felt quite calmly in my pockets for 
pencil and paper, and came, instead, 
upon my pipe. In a moment the sur- 
rounding jungle was filled with the 
smoke which I emitted in long despair- 
ing puffs. 

Still the rustling continued, approach- 
ing nearer and nearer. 


| Why didn’t the stupid beast give me a 


wide berth? He must have lost his 
sense of smell. I crammed my pipe 
into my pocket and grabbed my rifle. 
[ would sell my life dearly; I would 
reserve my fire until he came on and 
let him have it directly 1 got a close 
view. 

I pointed my rifle, to find myself 





“FIOW VERY EMBARRASSING FOR POOR HENRY! 


Dash the tiger ! | 








taking careful aim at Porterhouse, who | house, as though wounded pe yple didn’t 
was walking towards me in a curious | like smoke. 
crab-like manner. His face worealook| ‘Let's have a drink before we do 
of strained intensity. I raised my rifle | anything else,” I suggested; “beating 
casually and pretended to be point- | for tiger is thirsty work.” 
ing at some object in the sky. Porter- | Porterhouse yielded. “ All right ; we 
house continued his slow-motion fox-| can wait a few minutes. Give time for 
trot right round my tree, then he looked | his wound to stiffen.” 
up and saw me. | We parked our arsenal and sat down, 

“Oh, it’s you,” he gasped, almost | grasping long tumblers. Then, just as 
dropping his weapon in disgust. | we were in our first gulp, a yellow shape 

‘Why are you creeping along like| walked slowly into view, yawned and 
that?” I inquired. ‘‘ Have you lost| disappeared into the jungle. E.P. W. 
anything?” 

‘Allow me to inform you,” replied } 
Porterhouse with dignity, “that I am 
walking-up the tiger. I shot at the 
brute, and I expect I wounded him. 
Here are his pugs; didn’t you see) 
him?” 

“T—er—in point of fact I didn’t 
actually see him.” 

‘Good heavens, you've been smok- 
ing.” 

“Well,” I expostulated, ‘the tiger— | 
I mean the brute—seems to have liked | From Bookseller's List. 
smoke. See how he circled my tree.” | Personally we should prefer Literary 
‘‘But he’s wounded,” shrieked Porter- | Leanings by a Deflated Singularist. 








Our Bacteriological Landladies. 
“Great Yarmoutn.—Comfortable apart- 
ments, 
erate, 





Mrs. ——~ 
Advt. in Railway Magazine. 








‘‘Mr. and Mrs. —— left this week to 
| reside in the future. Allhis friends wish him 
the best of luck.’’— Canadian Paper, 


| Yes, but where are the dead ? 
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THAT’S HIS TAILOR HE KEEPS MEETING.” 


“+Tay Thoughts of a Dean,’ by Lean Inge.” | 





Five minutes from sea, Germs mod- | 
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Art Master (conducting sketching class). “ THAT WOULD MAKE RATHER A JOLLY SUBJECT, 
Rebellious Student. “JOLLY BE HANGED! I'M LOOKING FOR SOMETHING PROVOCATIVE.” 


THE CORMORANT. 
{On Monday, July 9, a cormorant perched for several hours on the | 
op of Big Ben.— Vide newspapers passim. } 


A coRMORANT sat on the top of Big Ben, 
A cormorant straight from the sea ; 
It took up position | do not know when, 
But I saw it at twenty-past-three ; 
[ stopped on the pavement and noted the time, 
For the incident seemed so absurd 
The cormorant seated, the weather sublime, 
The people admiring the bird. 
And I felt that a lot might be easily said 
By an augur, or someone like that, 
On a cormorant seated so high overhead 
And as dark as a gentleman's hat ; 
Or a cynic might write allegorical lines 
On a cormorant’s proneness to greed 
And the Government's last bureaucratic designs 
That would be very funny indeed. 
Or a lover of birds might bewail its distress, 
So far from the cliffs and the foam, 
And inquire how it got there and hazard a guess 
On the route it would take going home ; 
There were all sorts of ways in which all sorts of men, 
Had they happened to be passing by, 
Would have coped with this creature up there on 
Big Ben, 
And so, I reflected, could I. 


But the weather was fine, as I mentioned before. 
And although, as I mapped out the scheme, 
There were five or six stanzas, or possibly more, 

To be made from this cormorant theme 
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| crystal and full of trout and salmon which race rejoicingly to the tea 
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Had it got any message it meant to announce ? 
Was it like Mr. Maxton, or whom ? 

Did it have any politics? Where would it pounce? 
I relapsed in the end into gloom. 


| have always been partial to seagulls and such 
As a line for occasional verse, 3 
And this cormorant seeming to promise so much %e 
Made the whole disillusionment worse ; | 
So that nothing, if ever it happens again, 
Will arouse less excitement in me 
Than a cormorant perched on the top of Big Ben, d 
Having (probably) come from the sea. Evor. | oe 
} 











“LYNTON THE UNSPOILT. 
Surrounded by lofty hills and looking down on two rivers, clear as | 
truly has it been named the English Switzerland ! "—Daily Paper | 


Really, as will be remembered, the salmon go down to the 
tea in tins. 








“It was here that the spirit of Rotary was most noticeable, for 
although about half of the delegation could not understand the lan- 
guage of the other half, a certain capezaderie could be felt throughout 
the gathering.”—Toronto Paper. 








Now we know what it is that we have felt at Rotary meetings. | 





“The weather was again favourable. A troublesome wind was | 
always blowing, and there was a period when it was so bad that the | 
bails had again to be dispensed with, as on Monday. There was rain, | 
too, and for considerable periods there were heavy and continuous | 
drizzles. But there was only one brief adjournment, and that for | 











about ten minutes early in the day.”— Scots Paper. 


| We must avoid playing cricket in Scotland on an unfavour- | 
able day. 
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ROSES AND EGGS. 


A MIXED RECEPTION AT THE TRIBUNAL THEATRE 
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. 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, July 9th—-If the Dogs 
(Amendment) Bill becomes law in the 
| form in which it passed the Lords in 
| Committee to-day the loyal legion of 
| lost Towsers will find many a door 
| barred against it that now stands open. 
| For the Bill ordains that whosoever 
| ‘takes possession of” a stray dog—and 
| to ask it to come inside and partake of a 
compassionate sausage is to take posses- 
sion of it in the eye of the law—must 
“forthwith” either return it to its owner 
or take it to the police-station “ nearest 
to where the dog was found.” Noble 
Lords argued with reason, though not 
to the satisfaction of Lord Crannrook’s 





reason, that it was asking too much to} 


expect every person who befriended an 


matter perhaps of ten or fifteen miles 
to the police-station instead of, as the 


law now stands, notify ing the police by 


letter of the dog's whereabouts. 

The Commons’ Amendments to the 
Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Bill brought Lord Srracntie 


into the arena in hot defence of the! 


British egg. Why should Clause 4 re 
quire only British eggs to be marked as 


cold-storage eggs on emergence from 


their frosty lair? Why should the alien | 
egg be allowed to bob in and out of the} 
refrigerating chamber without, so to} 


speak, « mark on its escutcheon ? 


Lord STRADBROKE denied the imputa- | 


tion that the British egg-raiser was to 
be penalised at the expense of the egg 


importer. There was to be an Order} 
in Council requiring all alien eggs to} 
be marked as such. There would be no} 
uiditional mark to signify that they | 
had or had not been on ice, The public | 


would be left to draw its own conclu- 
sions as to that. 

Last week Sir Kinasuey Woop was 
hard put to it to answer the conundrum, 
“When is a warehouse not a ware- 
poser. ‘* When,” he asked, ‘is a glass 
house a market-garden, and when is it 


not?” The obvious answer was ** When | 


the Opposition throw stones at it ;" but 
Sir Kinastey Woop was taking no 
chances. He referred the questioner 
to his learned friend, the Arrornry 
GENERAL, 

'uture generations of Welshimen will 
rush to battle, or at any rate to the 
Labour Kixchange, to the wild strains 
of the “ March of the Men of Nantyglo,” 
once the high example of Mr. Winniam 


HazeLny is bruited abroad. Mr. | 


Hazenny, an out-of-work miner, was 
brought by the Ministry of Labour to 
Brixton and there offered a job as a 
sandwich-man. Mr. Hazensy bowed 
his crested head and tamed his heart of 


apparently ownerless dog to leg it—a| 


house ?"’ ‘To-day Mr. Hurp had another 


fire for just long enough to discover that 
a career between the boards had no 
message for him and told the Brixton 
Kmployment Exchange to let somebody 
i else do it, 

But life on the foaming kerb is not, 
Mr. Berrerron explained to Mr, Youna, 
in the same category as other employ- 
ment, No odium is incurred in official 
circles by the man, Welsh or other, who 
spurns it. Mr. Hazenpy was subse- 
quently found ajobasa painter's labourer. 
Mr. Montacve said he could produce a 
couple of hundred unemployed painters’ 
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Brer Rabbit to Brev Fox (the Marquis o 
SALISBURY) 


“(ood bye, Brer lox, take keer yo" clo e 
ler dis is de way de worril goes ; 
Some goes up en some goes down, 
You'll git ter de bottom all safe en soun’.” 
(With acknowledaqments to the illustratos 
of “Unele Remus." ) 


labourers in London. Why should a 
Welshman be brought one hundred-and- 
fifty miles for the job? Mr. Berrer 
| TON intimated that the “seeding” of 
| Welsh miners among English labour ex- 
ichanges was a part of the Ministry's 
| policy. 

The Rating and Valuation Bill having 
| been disposed of in Committee, the 
| House, or rather the Scottish Members, 
| with some slight assistance from Colonel 
Warrs-Moraan, gave its final approval 
| to the Reorganization of Offices (Scot- 
land) Bill. The Bill, which extinguishes 
certain Scottish Offices in the interests 
of efficiency, gave the Scottish Home 
Rulers present an opportunity of hurling 


| 
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defiance and insult at the Sassenach. 
Mr. Harpe said he had been studying a 
new language, because no language of 
the British Isles was “capable of ex- 
pressing the depth and degradation of 
Toryism.” Could it by chance be the 
language of flowers? Or has Spring- 
burn (Glasgow) got a language of brick- 
hats as well as of bouquets ? 

As against that, Mr. Ian Macruer- 
sON, than whom no leaner Seot ever 
bruised the heathery brae, gave ap- 
proval to the measure, reminding its 
opponents that not a few redundant 


Scottish offices but the whole Empire | 
was the oyster which the ambitious | 


young Scot, with all the formidable 
virtues at his command, would open. 
Tuesday, July 10th.—A forthright 





speech from Lord Wemyss and a “ few, | 
but oh, how splendid” words from Lord | 


Bannury would not in themselves have 
goaded Lord Sanispury into an almost 


\impassioned speech: in support of the | 


Rabbits Bill. It was the sight of the | 
serried backwoodsmen, all ready at the | 


word to overwhelm the Government's 


own depleted forces, that fired the Lor» 


Privy Sean to an eloquence which, if 
slightly astray on the subject of “tech 
nical nuisances,” left nothing unsaid in 
denunciation of that * colloquial nuis 
ance,” Brer Rabbit 

He had heard Lord Dartixa’s plea 
that the proper authority to put down 
the rabbit was the fox, and that, instead 
of letting the County Council send its 
destructive minions into the proliferous 
warrens of the offenders, it would he 
quite sufficient to empower it to sub- 
scribe to the local hunt. But Lord 
Darina has forgotten his Uncle Remus 
and how from time immemorial Brer 
Rabbit has bested his foxy foe. 

On this occasion Brer Rabbit, or 
rather Brer Wemyss, with the moral 
support of Lord Bannury, who, for the 
sake of preserving the allegory, might 
be identified with Brer Terrapin, again 
came off victorious, their lordships, 
veritable rabbits in the face of so con- 
stitution-shattering a measure as the 
Parliamentary Franchise Bill, rushing 
like angry wild-cats to the defence of 
their vermin. 

A military band, however sweetly it 
plays, must be called by some other 
name unless it consists (for an outdoor 
performance) of at least twenty-five 
performers, How came it then, asked 
Sir WaLrer DE Frecer, that a bevy of 
nine military instrumentalists playing 


at Norwich had recently been described | 


as the band of the Coldstream Guards. | 


Sir L. Worrntne'ron- Evans was apolo- | 


getic. Only by an error, for which no 


responsibility attached to the military | 
authorities, had the music in question | 


heen passed off as the authentic tow- | 
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| asked, on reseeking his native 
| planet, to cite one supreme ex- 
| ample of terrestrial futility he 
| would doubtless reply, “A dis- 


| upon the wrongs of European 
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row-row-row-row-row-row of Gener: 
Monk's historic regiment. 


al 





and with a far-reaching investigation of 
police methods pending it would be fool- 


Sir Roper? Hamuron asked the Sec- | ish and might be fatal to appoint a top- 
RETARY FOR ScoTrLanp what the Scottish policeman to a post whose holder must 


Fishery Board was doing to keep the 
grey seals from eating up all the salmon 
and sea-trout. Major ELLiorr 
replied guardedly that the 
Board were investigating, 
whereupon Lieut.-Commander 
Kenwortuy reminded the 
hon. and gallant Member that 
English seals had been com- 
pletely exonerated by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture from the 
charge of eating fish. But 
Scottish seals are doubtless a 
hardier race. 

Wednesday, July 11th.—If 


a casual visitor from Mars were 


cussion in the House of Lords 


minorities.” Yet this unpro- 
ductive topic periodically stim- 
ulates their lordships, gener- 
ally, as on this day, at the 
instance of Lord ParmMoor, who 
asked in effect what the Gov- 


| ernment was going to do to enable the 


| minority treaties. 


minorities to secure enforcement of the 
“Not a thing,” re- 
plied Lord Cusnenpun (also in effect). 
What could they do, assuming (which 
he did not admit) that anything 
wanted doing? If the minorities had 
grievances let them take them to the 
Council of the League. No, Lord Cusn- 
ENDUN is far too grave a person to 
wink, but there was a look in his eye 
which said, “And if the minorities don't 
get tired of appealing long before the 
Council gets tired of taking counsel I ‘Il 
eat my admission card.” 

The Commons’ debate on Lord Byna’s 
appointment as Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police was staged by the Labour 
Party, but it was quickly obvious that 
as far as Mr. SNowDEN was concerned 
the debate would go quietly. 

Mr. SNowDEn intimated that a soldier 
among policemen is a dreadful thing; 


| he may give them the military mind. 
| Further, that a retired soldier of sixty- 


five would be able to give them precious 
little else. Nobody bothered to contest 
these suggestions, because everybody 
knows that Lord Byna has not got a 
military mind to pass on, and that his 
physical and mental vigour are still those 
of a two-year-old. 

Mr. Sxowpen also thought the new 
Commissioner should have been recruited 
from within the Force. The answer to 
that was simple—the police are under a 
cloud of suspicion, merited or otherwise, 





enjoy the confidence of the public. 
Unfortunately the Home Secretary 


AW 


GLOVES 


VERSUS TRUNCHEON, 


was rather stopped from making that 
reply by the persistence with which he 
has contended that there is really 
nothing wrong. He did admit in his 
reply to Mr. SNowpen that the situa- 
tion called for a Commissioner of very 
exceptional abilities, but qualified it by 
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MERCURY BRINGS WEALTH. 
(From a wall-painting at Pompeii.) 
THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 





Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN AND SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS. 





saying that what was wanted was nota 
“reorganisation ” of the Force but “rejp. 
spiration.” And he added the perfeetly 
futile suggestion that the ‘sub-acid” 
feeling against the police was probably 
due to the coming of the motor-car, 

If that were true, then 
surely Mr. O'Connor must 
have seen the white hand of 
Robert thrust forth an exas- 
perating number of times and 
may even have had his licenee | 
endorsed. He st raightly| 
charged the police with grat, | 
with employing third-degree | 
methods, with assisting crim-| 
inals to defeat the ends of| 
justice and with other high | 
crimes. “There's your Metro- | 
politan police!" was the sub- | 
stanceothisindictment. ‘“ Now | 
say if you can find the right! 
type of man to reinspire them | 
without going to the Army or 
HA] Navy!” 
Aiter that the debate more 
or less faded out. Even Mr. 
SAKLATVALA’Ss declaration that 
the policearethe brutal minions 
of the capitalist in the warfare 
of class failed to rouse the an- 
swering cheer. 

Thursday, July 12th.—Like others 
of his race, Mr. SHINWELL sometimes 
suffers from acute inflammation of the 
inferiority complex. He did so this 
afternoon, shouting at the Speaker and 
Captain Margesson. He accused the 
latter of arrogance, but in truth there 
is only one Minister who habitually 
suffers from a touch of arrogance, and | 
that is the PosrmMasTerR-GENERAL of 
the day. This arrogance is due to} 
the knowledge that while every other 
Minister is a national liability he, 
the PostMAsTER-GENERAL, is an asset. 

Sir Witiiam obviously gloried in 
giving an account of his profitable 
stewardship, but there were two flies— 
one might call them midges perhaps— 
in the ointment of his self-satisfaction. 
One was the B.B.C. He let the House 
understand that he was quite proud of 
this child of his administrative brain, but 
made it equally clear that he was not | 
standing at the receipt of any bouquets | 
or brickbats intended for Uncle Beitime | 
or Mr. London Calling. There were | 
in fact no bouquets, only a series of | 
peculiarly knobby brickbats, aimed by Mr. 
Hore-Bevisna and Mr. MacrHEersoy. 

The other fly was the HanpMAN-LEVER 
Report on our telegraph system, which | 
obviously rankled in the P.M.G.’s inner | 
consciousness. As a sort of sop to Cer- 
herus he said that the Committee's sug: | 
gestion that the public should not be 
required to lick the stamps on to its| 
own telegraph-forms had been adopted. | 
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THE KIND BUT ILLITERATE ARAB AND THE FAITHFUL CAMEL WHICH REFUSED TO DRINK BEFORE HIS MASTER, 








LONDON FIDDLING. 


Suggested by the speeches of Dr. AntHUR SomeRVELL, Professor SHera, Mr. Kirnkaam Jones and Sir Huaw Aten at the 
went Conference of British and American “ Musical Educationalists *’ held at the A®olian Hall.] 


~ 


In the long annals of her island story 
England, as her immortal bards have sung, 
Fulfilled high hopes by deeds of deathless glory Until our ear, winged with a wireless pinion, 
And far across the seas her Empire flung; | Becomes enslaved to Din and its dominion. 
And even now, though old and grey and hoary, 
She draws fresh inspiration from the young 
Who serenade her and the waves she rules 
With bands of combs and paper in our schools 


The boon of silence, hearkening to the hoots 


Nor was the versatile Professor Samra 
Enamoured of Columbia's contribution 
To the harmonious movement of our era, 
But saw the signs of death and dissolution 
Such was good Doctor Somerve.t’s glad news In syncopation’s tedious tira-lira, 
Told to the assembled educationists And would condemn to swift electroeution 
Met for the fruitful interchange of views Those who elicit from the saxophone 
And, incidentally, to clear the mists [ts oily, mean, sophisticated moan. 
That gather in the brains of those who muse 
On the discoveries of psychologists, 
| And wonder whether Music makes for progress 
Or is become a soul-devouring ogress. 


Music, once rightly called the “ heavenly maid,” 
Leavy ing her old dimora casta e pwd, 
Long since fell victim to the artful aid 
Of “execution ” and coloratura; 
And now, in later days, a sorry jade, 
Appealing less to cordu than to crura, 
Tarantulates our bodies and our heels 
With jazzing jerks and syncopated squeals. 


Another sage lavished encomiums 
Upon the golden age now ushered in 
By twenty thousand children in our slums 
Now being taught to play the violin, 
Which may be better fun than doing sums, 
And yet I trust it’s not a deadly sin 
To say I'd rather see them fish for tiddlers 
Than make the world a wilderness of fiddlers 


Build, moderns, if you will, more pleasure “ dromes ” 
Where pink legs twinkle garishly and gaily ; 
Multiply bands of paper-covered combs 
And cultivate the twangling ukulele ; 


Yet ALLen, stout Sir Huau, who never courts But leave our song-birds in their sylvan homes, 
Public applause, uttered wise words of warning And set apart some hours of silence daily, 


Lest, in our zeal for music of all sorts, 
We fall into the evil way of seorning 


Lest England’s calm and peace and rural greenery 
Be sacrificed to music and machinery. 











That make night hideous and deflower the morning, 


| 
| 
| 
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A WALLET AT HIS BACK. 


My brother Jack was coming to stay 
with us. “ What can we do to amuse 
him?” asked Priscilla. “This is such 
a dead-and-alive hole.” 

“Which do you mean?” I inquired 
coldly, ‘*‘ dead’ or ‘ alive’? F atte 
“1t is an expression meaning ‘dull, 

said Priscilla. 

“J have never heard of it,” I said. 


—— 


the same simple pleasure in the—er 
simple pleasures of the country as I do, 
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“J have no doubt that Jack will take | 
ve 


CHAR 





“That is the subject, fool! not the 

quotation.” P 
“Oh! What is the quotation, then? 
She whispered it, and made a tickling 

| noise in my ear. 

| «Ha! ha! Don’t make me laugh.” 

| “Jt is not particularly funny,” said 

| Priscilla. 

| «J didn’t hear a word you said, my 

| dear. You tickled.” 

| (Come into the next room, then... .” 

«“ But what is a wallet, Priscilla?” 

“Oh, never mind. Get on. You 

| would spoil any game.” 





or any intelligent person. Wej 
do not need to have our pleasures 
manufactured for us.” 

« And how will you take your 
simple pleasure, please ?” 

“In the morning we will play | 
around of golf. In the atter- | 
noon we will go for a walk, or, if 
it is wet, we will—— 4 

“Simply sleep,” said Priscilla, 
“or you will go into the garden 
and dig up simple dandelions 
with a spud. And on Sunday 
you will walk down to the Home 
| Farm and simply look at simple 
animals. Bah!” 

“Come, Priscilla,” I said 
gently, “do not let us grow! 
bitter. You shall choose our oc- 
cupation for the evening. We 
will, if you please, go to the local 
cinema, or—er—go to the local 
cinema——"’ 

** You see, there is nothing——” 

“There are trees, my dear,” 
I said sternly, “and grass and 
water and a wind on the heath, 
brother, sister 5 

“In the evening we will play 
games,” said Priscilla. 

I shuddered. Priscilla’s games 
require the most appalling in- 
tellectual effort. 

















“Your quotation,” said Pris- 
cilla to me, “is ‘Time hath, my 
lord,a wallet at his back,’ and the 
subject you will have to discuss 




















First Politician. “AND DO YOU CONSIDER THE Com- 
MISSION HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL ?” 
Second Politician. 


COURSE APPOINT A COMMISSION TO EXAMINE THE REPORT 
IN GOOD TIME.” 


“OH, ENTIRELY. WE 


SHALL 
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matter very much, for the caddies will! 
carry our wallets, The-caddy-will-haye 
my-lord-a-wallet-at-his-back,” I added 
with a rush, for fear of losing my chaneg, | 
“Nearly got it that time, Priscilla!” | 

“You are playing this game all 
wrong,” said Priscilla. ‘* You shouldn't 
give a hint of what you have to say until 
you suddenly bring it out pat, to the 
consternation of your opponent.” 

“T see. All right. But just keep 
pars off his half-a leagues, will you?” 
|and, casually strolling up to the clock, 
| with my back to the audience, I did a 
——— clever thing, and then, turning, 
said, “I wonder what the time 


is ? 





** Well, you can see for your- 
self, can’t you?” asked Jack. 
‘ Besides, what has that got to 
do with the country?” 

“A lot of things,” I replied. 
‘Time goes very slowly in the 
country, in spite of its simple 
pleasures.” 

“Not at all,” said Jack with 
suspicious eagerness. ‘It goes, 
on the contrary, very fast— 
about half a league, half a 
league... .” 

“One moment!” I inter- 
rupted. “There is something | 
strange here, behind this clock. 
Would you be so good as to see | 
what it is, Jack?” 

Jack gave me a searching | 
glance and gingerly put his band | 


behind the clock. 
“A pocket-book,” he said, pro- | 
ducing it. 


‘« How strange! ” I exclaimed, | 
and then quite naturally, as it | 
were d propos, ‘One might almost | 
say TIME HATH, MY LORD, A WAL- | 
LET AT HIS BACK. My game, 1) 
think!” 

“ Humph,” said Priscilla. 
An easy game. Jack is still! 
muttering “half a league” all) 
over the house. I wonder what | 


OF 








with Jack is the simple pleasures of the 
country. In the course of your discus- 
sion you must bring in your quotation 
naturally and easily and, as it were, 
propos. Jack must try to do the same 
with his quotation. Whoever gets his 
quotation in first, wins.” 

“ What is Jack's?” I asked. 

“That you must not know,” she said. 

We began. 

“It is very kind of you to usk me 
down here,” said Jack. 

“Not at all,” I replied. “I know that 
you, as I, take a great delight in the 
SIMPLE PLEASURES OF THE COUNTRY. I 


have said it!” I added triumphantly to 
Priscilla. : 





I did my best to get on. 

“ Will you have a cigarette, Jack, out 
of my wallet?” I asked. 

Jack looked mildly surprised. “No, 
thanks. But we were discussing the 
country. How far is it to the golf- 
links here? About half a league ?” 

“Oh, rather more than that. It will 
be heavy work if we have to carry our 
golf wallets all the way.” ; 

“Yes,” said Jack and looked stupid. 
“About half a league, half a league,” 
he repeated idiotically. 

‘No, rather more than that,” I said 








strongly. (I felt there was something fishy 
about that‘ half a league.”) “Rather | 





more than that. But after all it won't 


he was driving at! 1 must} 
remember to ask Priscilla. 





Brighter Cricket. 
“ Seabrook closed the Cambridge innings at 
exactly three o'clock . . . . Oxford went in to 
bat at a quarter to three."—Daily Paper. 


‘* He has a curious action, for he appears 
get a little mixed up with his feet as he reaches | 
the crease, and finally delivers the ball with | 
his wreng one."— Local Paper. 


You should see the spin he gets on @) 
new ball with his big toe. 


“The Court ordered —— three years in 4} 
. . by ’ 
Borstal Institution ; ——— was sent to a Metal | 
Deficiency Home.”— Essex Paper. 


Meaning the poor-house ? 
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STANCE-PRACTICE FOR THE BAR GOLFING SOCIETY’S BALL AT LINCOLN’S INN. 
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[HE NATURAL INSTINCT OF DANCERS IS THIS MIGHT BE USEFUL ANYWHERE BUT IN A BALLROOM. WHAT IS REQUIRED 
TO COVER A LOT OF GROUND. THERE IS A FIRM STANCE. INSTRUCTION FROM A GOLF PRO. IS INDICATED, 
| | 
' 
a 
GIN; 
6 IN 
i 
FIRST A GOOD INTERLOCKING GRIP ; (DIAGRAM OF THEN THE BODY MUST PIVOT EASILY FROM 
OTHERWISE YOU MAY LOSE YOUR PART- THE STANCE.) THE WAIST ; 
NER IN THE ROUGH. 
| 





THE LEFT HIP IS NOW ALLOWED THE HEAD SHOULD BE MOTIONLESS. FINALLY KEP YOUR EYE ON THE 
TO GO FORWARD A LITTLE; BALLIN. 
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Asa naughty pirate ort. Islington every week."— Manchester Paper. 
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i ae q REMARKS THAT DON’T RING TRUE. ; 
' Father. ‘‘ Ler ME SEE—YOU "LL BE WANTING SOME MONEY——” 
Son. “ THAT’S ALL RIGHT, THANKS. I'VE PLENTY FOR MY NEEDS.” ; | 
It was | drinks all round when the bosines ss WAS & dows : 
| " ( 
7 THE OLD SALT’S YARN. To celebrate the victory of every mother’s son ; | 
rE y As we may expect it to be in the future, after the recent installa- The Second Mate had C herry, and the E ngineer had Li . | 
i. | tion of soda-fountains in the ships of the Fleet ; 
' ; | k sa agian But the Stokers cried ‘* Vanilla! that’s the tipple every time 
13 WHEN it comes to crackin’ stories, ro } 
Did I ever tell ye, mate, W e@ yoarded that there pirate ! 
? “, ~_ Pe ie | ; ‘J ; 
: How we sighted, just off Flores, Ere the hulk had time to sink, 
i f In the spring of twenty-eight, And the deck appeared to gyrate 
: i A furrin’-lookin’ pirate (Which it may have been the drink), 
: a With a dirty-lookin’ crew, And we found the poor misled men \ 
: Which it made the Old Man irate, | Who had manned that pirateer } 
; 4 And he swore to lay her to? Singing “* Down among the Dead Men ' 
: : | It was drinks all round before the fun began | ; An’ a keg o Ginge rhe - : ‘ ’ 
: | To hearten up the spirits of the British sailor-man ; [t was drinks all round which the pirate eap’en stood : t 
| The Skipper he chose Strawberry, the First Mate had a | And after their Banana Sph ts they promised to be go00 E 
: Peach And Chips had Orange Essence, and the Bo’s’'un Lemon} | i. 
4 eg ; $s : ; , 1 seen as i § 
But the Stokers cried “ Vanilla! with a brace o’ straws in Squash, ss a \' 
i | ara sut the Stokers cried “ Vanilla! all the rest is bilge an’ wash. | | & 
Then we settled to the business | 
i With the lubber I 've described, Our Humorous Advertisers. | & | 
And in spite of certain dizziness “A New Dyyamo Tier. i 
“isiidigg “eg — ' aa 
From the liquor we 'd imbibed By using one of these, hill-climbing becomes a thing of the past ; De 
> . ; " | ‘ 
| We peppered her to starboard Advt. in Barbados Paper. | Te 
; . — oe | =e I 
; And we riddled her to port 9 
ek Till she crumpled u like’car'b yard Our Indomitable Statisticians. | ( 
f . } ip vsti a “Statistics show that one and a half pair of twins are born 1” i | ¢ 
| _ 
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WHO STOLE THE LIONS’ DINNER? 
(By ow Zoological Expert). 

THE excitement caused by the im- 
pending transference of some of the 
llamas from Regent's Park to the Zoo's 
new country quarters has been trans- 





cended and even eclipsed by the latest | 
report from The Daily Mail's corre- 
spondent with the British expedition 
into the Kalahari desert. 

The news contained in his letter, 
published in the issue of July 11th, is | 
rich in surprises. Perhaps the most | 
extraordinary discovery reported will | 
appeal to anthropologists rather than | 
It is that of Molepolole and | 
is best told in the stark and laconic! 
words of the intrepid correspondent : 

si Molepolole is a native kraal ruled 
over by a black chief, buried some miles | 
in the desert.” 

The exact subterranean depth from | 
which this buried sovereign exerts his | 
rule is not mentioned, but it does not | 
seem to impair his influence, as his | 
subjects include the descendants of | 
two Dutch families, who are perfectly 
content with their lot and have no 
desire to leave the kraal. With only a} 
slight stretch of imagination we can} 
hear them singing: 


ZC ogists. 


“Though our buried chief is black 
We decline to wander back 
To the company of whites 
And their civilized delights, 
Having utterly lost touch 
Vith the British and the Dutch 
But continuing to be wholly 
Satisfied with Molepolole.” 

For the rest, the leaders of the ex- 
pedition are hopeful of finding many of 
the mystery animals of Africa now be- 
lieved extinct, including the Bronto- 
saurus, the ‘Groot Slang’ (possibly a | 
distant cousin of the Grand Slam) and | 
the Quagga, “which is half mule and | 
half zebra.” We heartily wish them 
better fortune in their venture than that 
which befell another explorer on the 
patent, commemorated in the tragic 
ines : 





“There was a retired carpet-bagga 
Who once went a-hunting the quagga.” 
The sequel is too painful to quote. 
I gather from other sources that there 
are rumours of a solitary specimen of 
_ the Quangle- Wangle, which is half mule 

and half mustang, having gone north 
from the great Gromboolian Plain, in 
company with a gigantic Attery Squash; 
and if that be so further momentous 
| discoveries may be looked for in the! 
| Molepolole district. 

But the most enthralling of all the 
Secrets which the Kalahari expedition 
will attempt to solve is that of the 
nomadic Bushman, “ who lives a good 
deal on melon and conceals water in 

| ostrich eggs buried in the sand. For 





RIVARI. 
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] 
Candid Guest. ““I’M AFRAID THESE BALLS WON'T BE MUCH GOOD. I SHOULD 
THINK THEY WERE MADE IN 1926.” 
Hostess. ‘‘ WHY, WAS THAT A BAD YEAR FOR THEM?” 








food he often follows the spoor of the 
lion. He lets the beast kill his prey and 
then scares it away. Half-famished, as 
he usually is, he falls upon the kill.” 

If evidence can be secured of this 
inhuman and unsportsmanlike treat- 
ment of the king of beasts, we under- 


| stand that the R.S.P.C.A. will exert all 


its influence to restrain the Bushmen 
from raiding the larders of the lion. In 
this movement we feel sure that they 
can confidently count on the support of 
the subterranean satrap of Molepolole. 








‘‘ BEAUTIES OF BuRSLEM. 
Burslem is plumbing itself on being awarded 
the palm for having the prettiest girls.”’ 
Daily Paper. 
What plumbers’ mates they would 


make ! 





A Good Castle to Support. 


Mr. Punch, who has already made 
reference to the urgent needs of Durham 
Castle, which threatens to collapse into 
the river Wear, calls attention to a 
Public Meeting which is to be held at 
the Mansion House on Monday, July 
93rd, at 3.30 p.M., in aid of the Fund for 
the preservation of one of the very 
noblest buildings in England. The Lorp 
Mayor will take the Chair, and the 
speakers will be Lord Lonponperry, 
the Bishop of Duruam and the Dean 
of Sr. Pavt’s. 








‘* Dizzy Fiyrse.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
Well, why not? He was always on the 
side of the angels. 
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BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 
Tue Poopie AND THE Puc. 


Waren I was a High School noodle 
And life was rather smug, 
My father kept a poodle, 
My mother kept a pug, 
And every Sunday, after three, 
This strange procession you might see, 
My dear Papa, Mamma and me, 
The poodle and the pug. 


The poodle I could never bear, 

For he was naked here and there, 

And, partly bare and partly hair, 
Was like a worn-out rug; 

The pug, upon the other hand, 

Was far too well upholstered, and 

Somehow the pug I could not stand, 
[ could not stand the pug. 

Oh, dear, how I disliked those dogs! 

The pug had features like a frog's, 

And deep in the profoundest bogs 
Could I have put that pug. 

For every Sunday, after three, 

This strange procession you might see, 

My dear Papa, Mamma and me, 
The poodle and the pug. 


The poodle was alert and gay, 
He liked to run in front and play 
In quite a Continental way, 
Unlike the pompous pug; 
The pug was more the Saxon kind, 
He plodded on a mile behind 
And in his movements called to mind 
An alderman, or slug. 
And that explains the life I led, 
For it was 1 who, rather red, 
Pursued the poodle far ahead 
Or waited for the pug 


And every Sunday, after three, 
This strange processton you might see, 
My dear Papa, Mamma and me, 

The poodle and the pug. 


Those dogs have left their mark on 
me; 
So many citizens I see 
A sort of poodle seem to be, 
Or else a sort of pug. 
At ballets of the Russian kind 
Whole packs of poodles you will find, 
With tuits of hair stuck here and 
there, 
Which one would like to tug; 
While as for pugs, if you reflect, 
You know a dozen, I expect ; 
Well, Mrs. Bun at Number One 
Is definitely pug. 
And you, when you go beddy-bye, 
Look in your mirror, eye to eye, 
And put the question,“ Which am I ? 
A poodle or a pug ?” 


I cannot tell upon what grounds 
I sing of these unpleasant hounds ; 


The Muse proceeds by leaps and bounds, 


One follows with a shrug; 


But this is what occurs to me— 
Degraded though the age may be, 
At any rate we seldom see 

A poodle or a pug; 
Our ways would make our fathers weep, 
Our skirtstoo short, ourdrinks toodeep, 
But, dash it all, we do not keep 

A poodle or a pug! 
And you, Wi child, will nevei be 
Compelled on Sundays, ajter three, 
To walk with your Mamma and me, 


A poodle and a pug. A. P. H. 


EXALTATION AND ABASEMENT. 


Caance is the only law that governs 
ithe evocation of the old familiar faces. 
|At any moment the button may be 
| touched, and by the least likely agency. 
| Looking, for instance, at the report of a 
‘sale of works of art I noticed that a 
'water-colour by Birker Foster had 
\fetched nine hundred guineas, and the 
imere fact brought to my mind two 
|memories. One was a facsimile of a 
little picture by this artist that hung 
|in the nursery and was a constant joy: 
pink-cheeked rustic children in sun- 
| bonnets by a gate, wild flowers at their 
feet, poppies in the wheat on the other 
| side of the gate, and away in the distance 
miles of blue England under a sky of 
deeper blue not whoily free from the 
suggestion of thunder. How deft was 
Birket Foster's hand! To take a 
piece of paper eight inches by six and 
by myriad touches with a brush trans- 
form it into quintessential Surrey— 
what a miracle I thought it then and 
think it still! 

And what an interesting example of 
change of taste is to be found in those 
nine hundred guineas! What his work 
brought him when he was most active 
I cannot say, but there was a period in 
his late life and after his death when 
his prices were very high. But then 
came a decline, so that before the War 
youcould get an excellent Birket Foster 
for a few pounds. Other fashions pre- 
vailed and this simple idealist was 
crowded out. But the War made open- 
ings for fortunes to be amassed by a 
type of man who, when the time came 
to rest and think about the decora- 
itions of his new home, found that such 
charming English idyllsas those painted 
by Braker Foster were exactly what 
| would make his eyes most happy—and, 
| well, nine hundred guineas! 

And my other recollection? Read- 
ing that report, I saw again a friend of 
my childhood and youth, an elderly gen- 
tleman with a snow-white beard who 
was always a welcome visitor at our 
house; and I remembered how once he 
told us that he had been on a holiday 
at Tunbridge Wells, and one day there, 























been approached by a stranger, a lady, 
who asked him if she might shake his 
hand. 

“Certainly, Madam,” he had replied, 
‘if it will give you any pleasure.” 
‘‘Pleasure!"’ said she; “more than 
pleasure. It will always be a matter 
of boasting with me that I once was 
privileged to shake the hand of the 
most beautiful painter that England 
possesses—Mr. Brrxer Foster.” 
‘You can imagine,” he said, when 
telling the story, ‘ how set up I was by 
that. There is no man I would sooner 
be taken for. But,” he added, “ pride 
goeth before a fall. The very next day 
I was sitting on the very same seat, 
when another lady—and, this time, no 
hero-worshipper but a Fury—marched 
straight up to me. ‘Why didn’t you 
come at eleven o'clock as you pro- 
mised ?’ she demanded. 

** Promised?’ I said. ‘I'm sorry, 
Madam, but I've never seen you before.’ 
“She drew away and gave me a 
searching look. Then she laughed. ‘Ij 
beg your pardon,’ she said; ‘1 thought | 
you were my bath-chair man. Are you | 
quite sure you’re not?’”  E.V.L. | 











FORCE OF HABIT. | 


I pray bridge at the club with an | 
Editor. At the club he is a very decent | 
fellow ; in his office he—well, anyhow 
he always sends me back my contribu- | 
tions, 
Last week I lost to him rather} 
heavily. I had forgotten my cheque: | 
book so promised him a cheque in the | 
morning. Having duly posted it I) 
thought no more of the matter. 
But this morning I got it back. 
Accompanying it was a note from the 
Editor, which read as follows: ‘“ The 
Editor regrets that, owing to pressure 
on space, he is obliged to return the | 
enclosed contribution for the offer of | 
which he is much obliged.” 
I have sent him a brief acknowledg- 
ment as follows: “I am glad to inform | 
you that your contribution has been 
accepted, and will appear in due course | 
in the W.P.B.” 





More Trouble in Italy. 
106 Policemen Bitten By Doge.” 
Evening Paper. 


“Tn this topsy-turvy age children criticise us 
quite as much, and sometimes more, than we 
do them.”—Sunday Paper. 


Sometimes our literary style invites it. 





“At 3 p.m. on Tuesday the auxiliary 
schooner St. Roch, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Arctic patrol-ship, sailed from Evans, | 
Coleman & Evans’ dock for the mouth of 
Mackenzie River.”—Canadian Paper. 





sitting on a seat on the Common, had 





So there ave Horse Marines after all! 
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Wife. “ JaMEs! JAMES! 
| Husband (absent-minded). “JUST ONE WON’T HURT HIM, MY 
| UNRIPE THINGS IN THE COUNTRY.” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
| Sma nations which occupy a stategic position of use to 
| their greater neighbours are apt to have a chequered and 
| unhappy history out of all proportion to their own aspirations 
| and demerits. The experience of the Sporades, or Dodec- 
anese, the twelve islands between Greece and Asia, is a 
| casein point. Itis obviously annoying when you are Greeks, 
| with a proud past and a potentially Arcadian future, when 
you only want to rear goats, press olives, dive for sponges 
and practise your religion in union of hearts and adminis- 
trations with your kindred on the mainland, to be bandied 
about from one conqueror to the other according to the 
fortunes of the Powers. Rhodes, Patmos, Cos and their 
fellows have suffered in this fashion from the Crusades on- 
wards. In Crusading days, however, they at least shared the 
| aims of the men who fortified them. Even when subject to 
the Turks they were “ The Privileged Islands,” ruled under a 
firman propitious to local self-government. It has been re- 
served for Italy, into whose possession the islands have fallen 








| since the War, to render the Dodecanese a difficult place of 
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HAMILTON HAS EATEN A GREEN CATERPILLAR!” 


DEAR, BUT YOU'D BETTER WARN HIM NOT TO EAT TOO MANY 








— 


tecture, are extraordinarily winning. But, in spite of much- 
vaunted tourist facilities, I cannot see Englishmen enjoy: 
ing Rhodes until some local colossus replaces the omni 
present effigy of “In Ducr.” 





Mrs. Ausrry Le Bionp might well claim to exemplify 
in her own very lively and energetic career the passage from 
the nineteenth to the twentieth century. In the latest of | 
her many published volumes—Day In, Day Out (LaNt)—| 
she confesses that when first left, as a grown-up young lady, 
without the assistance of a maid, she positively did not know | 
how to put her own boots on; yet since then she has 80 
far broken away from mid-Victorian tradition that she has | 
been the most adventurous pioneer of women’s mountall- 
eering, as well as nurse, organiser, excavator, public lecturer, 
official photographer, historian or any other useful thing 
that occasion has prescribed, anywhere between the Great 
Wall of China and the new home of Garnsporoven’s “ Blue 
Boy” in California. One might respectfully suggest that 
she needs only to become Chancellor of the Exchequer 0 
qualify as world-champion in versatility. The present 
volume touches on such an amazing number of topics that 





residence for its lawful inhabitants. Whether this is owing 

to deliberate policy—that their territory may become avail- 
| able for Italian colonization—or whether it is the outcome 
| of inexperience and stupidity, the islands’ latest historians, 
| Mr. and Mrs. ©. D. Boorn, do not try to determine. They 
| comment on the past history of Jtaly’s 2 
| (ArrowsmitTn); the present—a 





it suffers somewhat from over-abundance, and occasionally 
from indiscriminate use of good material, and indeed tends 
here and there to become a kind of guide-book either to 
strange countries she has visited or to her own earlier lite 
work. The chapters telling of Colonel Burnaby, author 


; eet 
ugean Possessions | the famous Ride to Khiva, and of VALENTINE Baker Passa 
slightly milder version of 


| seem a little disjointed and hardly do justice to the writers | m 
| the Tyrolese tragedy—they leave to speak for itself. Their 





illustrative photographs, especially those of Rhodian archi- 


abundant first-hand knowledge; and she is really at her 
best in conveying, without apparent intention, the impressio® 
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of her own ever-victorious personality. 
One could not imagine her ever missing 
a train. The train would always wait | 
for her. Inthe rush North to see last 
year’s eclipse of the sun, inevitably she 
chose one of the few spots where the 
clouds did not intervene. 





Fourteen stories: The Three Cousins 
(Hurcuinson), and [ can spot 

Several better "uns and wuss ‘uns 
Than the one about a yacht 
Which gives the title to the lot. 





Some depend upon surprises 
Not too well concealed from sight ; 
Three or four, of varying sizes, 
Weigh too heavy or too light ; 
But some are absolutely right. 


GEOFFREY Moss does not, however, 
In these short tales really seem, 
Though his touch is more than clever, 
Properly to get up steam, 
As in Sweet Pepper and Whipped 
Cream. 


[ really do not know why Mr. Compton | 
MackenziE has called his new book | 
Extremes Meet (Cassetu). Nor do [| 
much care. It isa good title, an easy one 
to remember at the libraries, where it | 
is certain to cross the counter pretty 
often for some time to come. For if the 
title is good so is the book, a most ex- 
citing yarn of secret service adventure 
during the Great War, its scene a 
neutral capital in the Balkans which | 
is not named and has no need to be. 
[t all takes place in thirty-six crowded 
hours, at the end of which Lieuten- 
ant- Commander Waterlow, R.N.V_R.., 
damned to ambiguous land-work by an 
indiscretion of his real naval days, 
though he does not catch the German 
submarine which is the immediate ob- 
ject of his quest, obtains his heart's 
desire. That, by the way, is not a lady; 


but two very attractive ladies, neither of them technically | ally unruffled people. 
very good, play important parts in the story, and Waterlow, 
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Baker. “THAT, MADAM, 18 OUR CASHIER.” 








It deals with its cast, pleasant and | 
unpleasant, in a charitable spirit ; all, save the villain of the | 


with so much else to think of, is not unsusceptible to the | first chapter, die repentant or live happily ever afterwards ; | 


charms of either of them, 


There are, in fact, some very | and there are enough hints of the poetess behind the novelist 


dramatic possibilities in the situation, and even tragic ones, | to set me at odds with a world that can transmute the one 


but tlre net result is most excellent comedy. Mr. Mackenzie | into the other. 
is not so serious as when he stormed the town and set a| the people. 
fashion with Sinister Street, but he has an easy competence in| almost staidly unlyrical. 
narration and in bringing his people alive in their words and | and his victim, vows to become a champion of his mother’s 
actions which makes him the most readable of authors. To 
read E.rtremes Meet is a pure joy. There are some delightful | lad; but he has influential friends, and it is from motives 
figures in it, especially a spy called Milton, by no means | connected with his vow that he chooses a business rather 
mute if rather inglorious, and Queenie, the little English | than a professional career. 
dancer who so wants to be English. She is to have her wish, | a provincial town he sees a twofold opportunity. 
for Waterlow is sending her to live with his mother in a 
Hampshire village. I hope Mr. Mackenzie will tell us how | he will earn enough capital to start as a model employer. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


she gets on there. 


| Kindly, unexacting, perhaps a little on the conventional 


The poetry, however, is in the places, not 
Miss Tynan’s hero is a prose figure, her heroine 
Simon Grayson, son of a rough 








|sex. Of the people himself, he starts life as a gardener’s 


In the oldest drapery shop of 
He will 
help the down-trodden employees to mitigate their lot, and 


j 
| 


Miss Tynan’s pre-War picture of the callous customers and 
| slighted saleswomen of Harvey's loses a little of its pathos 
| now that the boot is so largely on the other leg. The theme 
Bery e 


| Side, Miss KarHartne TyNan’s new romance of the indus- | has historic possibilities ; but Simon's personal relations with 


| trior 


is 'prentice is a book for the leisure hours of intellectu- | his invalid employer, his wife—an old hand of the firm—and 
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the aristocratic customers who take him to their hearts, are 
really more vital to the interest of Lover of Women (CoLLINs) 
than his attempts at welfare work, 
ated by Hoop, when even brawny ! 
10 p.m., “knock’d up by ladies beating of ‘em down, 
lacks a realistic annalist. 





Miss C. Fox-Saarn, who edits The Man Before the Mast 
(Meruvey), also contributes a most able introduction, in 
which she gives us the sad information that before 1928 has 
run its course the square-rigged sailing-ship will have finally 
disappeared from the British register, and with this dis- 


| appearance, which is enough to give the doldrums to anyone 


| seaman remained as it were one of a breed apart. 


with an eye for beauty, we shall lose a very remarkable type 
of man. “Right to the end of the sail era,” she writes, “the 
How 
indeed should it be otherwise? His time ashore he counted 
in weeks; his time afloat in months, even years . . . and 


| when he has finally passed away what evidence will remain 


| The answer to this question is easy. 


»% 


to tell the future generations what manner of man he was: 
We can look for the 


| evidence in this straightforward book by G. Sorret, A.B., 


_and some of them may be 


| a thousand times well that 
| he has put them on record. 


they are to-day. 


} 


| has enjoyed himself too 
_much in the writing of it. 


and n ost emphatically we shall find it. Mr. Sorret does 


its principal theme is curiously disappointing. 


The age commemor- | playmate and confidant from her nursery days to the tragi¢ 
salesmen left off at|close of her brief married life always falls just short—it ig 
’ still | hard to say exactly how and why—of attaining that elusive 





The story 
of Cilia Vyning and the mysterious companion who is her 


quality of reality acquired by subjects of a like other-worldly 
nature in, for example, some of Miss STELLA Benson's bookg 
and in Mr. Kreuina’s They. The result is that the reader 
is left with a feeling of sympathy—evidently by no means 
what Miss Roypg-Smitx intended—for Cilia’s uncompre- 
hending parents and, still more, her matter-of-fact husband, 
The subsidiary characters of the story, on the other hand, 
are as convincing, almost without exception, as Ci/ta is the 
opposite, thus atoning in some measure for Miss Royne- | 
Surrn's comparative failure in the difficult task of * getting | 
across " the authentic borderland atmosphere. 








Mr, Grorcre Brake has a remarkable gilt for placing his| 
|yeaders on intimate terms with his characters. After read- | 
ing Paper Money (ConstaBue) I feel that I have known the} 
Faeds all my life and actually been an eye-witness of their) 
struggles to climb the social ladder. These /’aeds might] 





have remained happy enough in the state of life into whieh | 





not disguise his opinions, 
‘wa 

. : : i i tae 

prejudiced, but without arti- WF hal 

tice he has related his ex- 

periences before the mast 

from 1860 to 1880, and it is 


As the years go by they will 
be even more valuable than 





If The Professcr’s Poison 
(Lonemans) lacks the final 
touches of a perfect “ thril- 
ler” it must be because the 
author, Mr. New, Gorpon, 


His sense of humour and 
his high spirits have made 








“WE HEAR A GREAT DEAL OF ‘GOING OFF AT THE DEEP END,’ 
BUT ‘GOING OFF AT THE SHALLOW END’ CAN BE VERY PAINFUL.” 


they had been born, but the} 
War made them rich, and! 
Mrs. Faed's ambitions be-| 
came riotously active. On} 


his subject with commend: | 
able restraint; and in his! 
presentation of Matthew) 
Faed, plunged by his wife} 
into the vortex of Society, | 
he shows fine sympathy and | 
understanding. If I ama’ 
little chary of giving un} 
qualified praise to this story | 


seems to me scarcely worthy | 
of Mr. Braxe’s skill and) 
irony. But that he is a} 
novelist to be watched 1} 
have no shadow of doubt. | 


; 














a gay and diverting book of it, but at some sacrifice of 
{ found it hard to believe that so many deaths 
by violence could occur in such a very jolly world. It 
was the benevolent and spectacled Professor Arnold who 
started all the fun (or caused all the trouble, if you prefer 
it). He first discovered a scentless and invisible gas of 
| which one whiff could wipe out an army, and then lost the 
The police of three nations 
, hunt down the criminals, while the Professor works desper- 

ately hard against time to find an antidote to his own deadly 
| poison, The story works up to a grand and (I cannot help 

saying it) hilarious climax at an assembly of the League of 
Nations in Geneva, where the last of the villains is laid by 
| the heels and the antidote is broadcast just in time to save 
| th It was in fact a 
| hideously near thing, and the cheek blenches at the thought 
| of it; at least it certainly ought to, but Mr. New, Gorpon 
I can see now that he will never 
| write the perfect thriller, and I sincerely hope he will never 


reality. 


| formula to a gang of crooks. 


| the entire assembly from massacre. 


makes it so difficult. 


_try. He must just go on enjoying himself. 


| 
i 
; 





Miss Naomr Roype-Surrn’s novel, Children in the Wood 
(CoxstaBLk), contains some delightful glimpses of childhood 
| and its ways, more than one shrewd piece of portraiture 
and an abundance of admirable descriptive passages. But 





However strongly one may feel about the importance of | 
being honest, there is always a certain glamour and romance | 
in high-class fraud. In spite of the amp‘e reports of com: | 
mercial knavery in the daily Press, it is not often that we| 
are given an opportunity of studying what are, if I may use) 
the expression, the more spiritual forms of diddling. The} 


chance has come, however, in Rumours and Hoazes, a col} 


lection of classic deceptions which has been made with great 
WELL. It is divided into five sections, Ancient “Greek, | 
Latin, Medieval, Elizabethan, and Modern, and the stories | 
range from Ulysses and the Cyclops to Dickens's Begging 
Letter Writer. Except for one anonymous story the 
author's name is given in each case. The only fault whieh | 
I can possibly find with this delightful collection is that) 
more space might have been given to the classical and) 
Elizabethan tales and a little less to the mediaval. 








“ETERNAL AFFAIRS PORTFOLIO. i 
DissatisFaction Denrep.” 
: p Headlines in New Zealand Paper: 
Anglican Bishops please copy. 





* Piping in the Haggis was observed at the dinner of the officers of 
the London Scottish Rifles.”—Provincial Paper. 
Only animal piping, we believe, 








the whole Mr. Braxehandles| | 


it is because the main theme} © 


discretion by Mr. Perkr Hawortn, and published by Buck: | | 
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CHARIVARIA., 

Tue claim that a certain American 
novelist is the shyest literary celebrity 
in the world is not likely to be allowed 
to go unchallenged by Mr. Arnouip 
BENNETT. 


A pet monkey belonging to Mr, J. H. 
THomas which eseaped the other day 


has been captured. His pet Wheatley, 
however, is still at large. 


One way of keeping cool in warm 
weather, as a newspaper reader points 


out, is to have the wrists free. 
Nothing is more heating than 
handcuffs. 


The Bishops of WINCHESTER 
and Lonxpon recently beat two 
young curates at tennis, which 
seems to dispose once and for 
all of the scandalous rumour 
that our younger clergy have no 
tact. : 





A sensational rumour current 
in the West-End is that our 
leading “ gate-crashers”’ have 
resolyed to boycott functions to 
which they are not invited. 


On the other. hand we learn 
that several Bright Young Things 
refused to attend a party last 
week because they had been in- 
vited. 


Mr. Epmunp Dutac says that 
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comparison with Elizabeth 
German Garden. 


and her 


Luton police have appeared in straw 
helmets for the first time for two years. 
Locally this is regarded as an indication 
of warm weather. 


‘* Never put ‘ His Grace the Duke of 
Broadstairs’ on an envelope,” says a 
Daily Express article on etiquette. 
“* The Duke of Broadstairs ’ is enough.” 
According to our books of reference, 
however, there is no such title in the 
Peerage of Thanet. 





no one gave the bride away, there was 
no best man and not a single brides- 
maid. The usual custom ot having a 
bridegroom, however, was adhered to. 


The modern girl seems to be improv- 
ing in filial piety. 





We have just heard | 


of one who hurried home at four o'clock | 
in the morning to wish her parents | 


** Good-night.”’ 


An advertiser offers employment to | 
a “one hundred per cent publicity | 


man.” Evidently a cinema actress's 
press-agent looking for a press-agent 








| ae 
many artists are good cooks, so all i 
that possibly some of these dit] = 
efforts of Modernist art are only 4) % 
omelettes after all. i, UH), ’ 
Immediately after the death | je ie a ete 


of George, the Zoo mandrill, 
it was disclosed that he drank 
stout and liked chewing to- 
bacco. In our opinion these 


ING 





ME ABART LIKE 
AT Vimy.” 


Suspected Person. ‘‘ YOU WON'T ARF GET IT FER KNOCK- 
I WAS WIV YOUR NEW Boss 


THIS, 


for himself. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT: 
No, we do not know the name 


Daily Chronicle. 


A retired cab-driver of Chicago 
has just celebrated his 
hundred -and-fourth birthday. 
The only explanation we can give 
is that he is bullet-proof. 


A demonstration showing the 
mechanised army at work has 


guage is spoken there you will 
find admirers of» Mr. 
GEORGE,” says anessayist. Per- 


stung the bookmakers. 
the punters. 


We understand that the latest 
Pact is a Pact to end Pacts. 








| revelations are best left to the dis- 
cretion of biographers. 


Australian newspapers are already 
making their own selections for the 
English cricket team for the coming 
tour. The final choice, however, rests 


with the M.C.C, 


Athletics are so increasingly in vogue 
among London waitresses that the 
omission of an egg-and-spoon contest 
from the Olympic Games seems the 
more regrettable. 


Elizabeth and Esser, we note, is the 
title of Mr. Lyrron Srracuey’s forth- 
coming book. It seems a pity that he 
did not choose one less likely to invite 
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A motorist who has driven half-way 
round the world reports that tigers and 
elephants fled before him. It is wonder- 
ful how quickly wild beasts have ac- 
quired the pedestrian sense. 


Peckham, a contemporary reminds 
us, possesses a “* Leaning Tower” which 
in the opinion of the inhabitants vies 
in interest with that of Pisa. Tourists, 
however, have an unaccountable pre- 
ference for Pisa. 


A Birmingham boy was taken ill 
after eating nineteen ice-creams, As 
Smith minor points out the first nine- 
teen are always the most dangerous. 








wedding the other day 


At a Newport 


* Are our plays and players 
suffering from a blight of mediocrity ? " 
asks a critic. We wish we could think 
it’s nothing worse than that. 


of to-day’s proprietors of The | 


one- | 


been given on Salisbury Plain. | 
It is not stated what wave-length | 


the tin sergeant - major was | 
broadcasting on. 
‘‘Wherever the Welsh lan- 


LLOYD | 
haps so. But what a language! | 
At Bibury races. several bees 


It is un- | 
necessary to state what stung 


A German aviator recently remained | 


sixty-three hours in the air. When he 
came down the insurance-canvasser had 
gone. 


Aviators report that the Crystal 
Palace has been visible from France. 
Still, this so rarely occurs that the 
French have no real grievance. 








A notice in the window of a French 
tea-shop :— 

“FIVE O’CLOCK A TOUTE HEURE.” 
“ A land where it is always afternoon.” 
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iF HARROW HAD WON. 
To P. P. (0.E). 


| [“There was not an Etonian on the ground who would not bave | 
| shared in the general exultation if Harrow’s twenty years in the wilder- | 
' ness had ended in an exodus of such supreme triumph.”—The Times. | 
Wuen at the great fight I assisted 
And sat among Etonian fans, 
My open mind was not enlisted 
By either sect of partisans ; 
For me another alma mater 
Had had the glorious luck to cater, 
And so I sat serene and calm, 
Not caring tuppence who should pinch the palm. 


But you, if every son of Eton 
Is like the gentleman I quote, 
Would love to see your own boys beaten 
And laud the foe with lusty throat ; 
If Fate, in fact, had planned it out 
That Victory, to the end in doubt, 
Should perch upon the helm of Harrow, 
It would have thrilled you to the very marrow. 


Yet—for you'd never think of wearing 
Your generous heart upon your sleeve 
You gave no hint, by voice or bearing, 
That Harrow’s loss would make you grieve ; 
As one by one her wickets fell 
You loosed a devastating yell, 
Venting, to hide your deep prostration, 
What sounded like a savage exultation. 


And as for her, your gentle lady, 
When matters reached the crucial stage, 
And Harrow’s prospects grew more shady, 
She too concealed her noble rage ; 
Indeed, such art was in her pose 
I had to leave before the close, 
Fearing the final wicket’s capture 
Would see her swoon with simulated rapture. 
0. 8. 








THE FLYING MOVEMENT. 


| 

| “Yes,” she said witha kind of modest pride, “everybody's 
| doing it and so we are too, and we shall be buying an aero- 
| plane almost at once—one of those little fly-abouts you read 
_ of in the papers.” 4 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that you and Tom are going 
| to take up flying really seriously ? ” 

| “If you don’t you ‘re quite out of it,” she assured me. 
| “It’s the only thing people talk about. Why, at Blanche’s 
| bridge afternoon last week there was a woman with some- 
_ thing ever so new and interesting the matter with her inside 
, and no one would even listen, because Blanche was telling 
| us about the duckiest little plane she’s thinking of buying.” 
|. “Having seen Blanche drive a mere car,” I observed. “| 
| hope they ‘ll leave her room enough in the air. Has she 
| had any lessons yet ?” 
ise Not yet. Of course it’s all awfully difficult.” 

| “I’ve never tried,” I confessed, “ but I always thought 
| that learning to fly was comparatively easy.” 

| “I didn’t mean the learning exactly.” ~ 

Bee Choosing her machine, then?” ~ 

“Ob, no, they can always tell you things like that at 


bere stores, cant they? It’s the photographs she’s had 


taken, both of them so good she can’t make 
between them. You see, she wants 
suit her best, doesn't she ? 


up her mind 
to be sure which will 
Tn one, she’s in blue overalls, 


you ever saw, and she's got a spanner in her hand and 
she's just going to do something or other to her engine; 
and in the other she’s wearing her new lace frock she got 
over specially from Paris for Ascot, and she 's just step- 
ping out of an aeroplane powdering her nose. And she 
simply can’t make up her mind which to choose for her 
motif.” 

“Why not both?” I asked, on what I hoped was a note 
of irony. 

“ Well, that’s what was so unlucky, She just happened 
quite by accident to let a newspaper man have both photo- | 
graphs, and what do you think he did?” 

“Tf he published them,” I said indignantly, “it would te 
just like him. Did she mind?” 

“ She minded that he published them both side by side on 
the same page with the same title, ‘Modern Woman,’ because 
now she can’t make up her mind which is the more modern, 
and it would be so awful if she made a mistake and people 
thought she was less modern than she might be.” 

“One would not care to risk that. And you—when are 
you buying your aeroplane?” 

*T asked Tom,” she said, “to get it on his way back from 
the City; but I expect he'll forget—he always does. Even 
if I tie a knot in his handkerchief most likely he gets a cold 
in the head that day and buys two new ones, and then my 
knot ’s no good. Besides, he’s beginning to talk about the 
expense now.” 

‘He should have thought of that before. He knew what 
they cost, didn’t he?” 

““Y-e-s—only I just happened one day, when we were 
talking about it, to say how lovely it would be, and every 
time I wanted a new frock or a new hat I should be able 
to fly over to Paris and be back the same day, and ever 
since, I don’t know why, he keeps saying that flying’s too 
expensive for any man who’s never won the Calcutta 
sweep. 

“ Perhaps he doesn’t really like the idea?” 

“Oh, yes, he does; we adore it, both of us, only there 
really is such a lot to think about besides the expense. I 
made him promise most faithfully he would never go up 
without me, because if anything happened I should so hate 
being a widow. I don’t think people ever really trust 
widows—do you?” 

‘A tradition,” I said; “ unjust, but still a tradition.” 

“And of course I told him plainly,” she went on, “ that 
he mustn’t ever expect me to go up with him, because he 
often makes me a little nervous even when he’s only driving 
a car, though I always sit beside him so as to be able to 
tell him if there’s anything in the way and to mind and 
be careful and go slowly, only to be sure and get there i 
time, and if he doesn’t seem to notice I can pull his arm and 
make him attend; and I daresay I should be still mow 
nervous in an aeroplane.” 

“Tom also,” I hazarded. 

“Oh,” she answered, “he always says he feels ever 8@ 
much more nervous when I’m with him than any otbet 
time. It’s rather sweet of him, isn’t it ?” 

“One quite understands it,” I assured her; “anyhow, L 
hope when you have your new aeroplane you'll make good 
use of it.” ; 

“Oh, we shall!” she declared with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Why, 
three people who write for the papers have asked me fot 


aeroplane's to be on exhibition at the Vere de Vere’s garden 
party, and when the first mother flies the Atlantic, which is 


Rete 
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photographs already ; I’m going to give a talk on ‘ Air Sems9| © 
and Otherwise’ at Lady Jane’s afternoon next week ; the 





sure to happen soon, I shall have the right to ask her # 
luncheon, shan’t 1?" 





with 


the loveliest smudge of dirty oil on her left check 








“ Unquestionably,” I agreed. Br. 
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Tore Burn. 


DOPE DEFERRED. 


Mr. Batpwiy. “ HERE’S 


“AND NONE 


SOMETHING TO GET YOU 


TOO SOON.” 
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OUR COURT-MARTIAL. 


We had a court-martial in our 
barracks the other day. It was quite 
, a novelty for us, because we hadn't had 
one for years, not since our Private 
Barrel was charged under Section 31 (5) 
of the Army Act with ‘Compelling a 
| person in charge of an animal, furnished 
im pursuance of the provisions of the 
| Army Act relating to the impressment 
_of carriages, to take thereon, though not 
| furnished on a requisition of emergency, 
| a woman who was not sick.” A pretty 
' serious offence, and one that I am 
thankful to say does not often occur 

| among our soldiers. It caused a great 
| stir at the time. But I can’t tell you 
about it here; it’s a long story and has 

| to do with manceuvres and a mule and 
| Private Barrel’s grandmother pretend- 
| ing to have an epileptic fit. Private 
| Barrel received severe punishment, 
having failed to impress the Court as 
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i , successfully as he had impressed the 
Tm mule. . However, I digress. 
‘ ot i As I was saying, we hadn’t had a 
i i court-martial for years. Our Colonel 
14 : | didn’t believe in them, and so we just 
Ab Bey didn’t have them. Some people will 
a tell you that, whether your Colonel 
a believes in them or not, he can't do 
; iq anything about it. They explain to you 


that a Commanding Officer, before 
awarding certain specified punishments, 


criminal politely if he wishes to be tried 
by a court-martial, and that therefore 
the matter is out of his control. 


Now people who talk like this are 
just showing their ignorance. The 
difficulty is easily got over in two ways. 
One way, if the man answers “‘ Yes’ to 
the question, is for the Colonel to reply 
simply, ‘ Well, you can’t then!” and 
instantly change the intended punish- 
ment to one of those which does not 
require the question to have been asked. 
This method has considerable dramatic 





Well, it was about a month ago that 
the Colonel suddenly noticed, from @ 
certain restiveness at headquarters, that 
the General was getting worried and 
was really anxious to see a court-mar- 
tial break out healthily upon our batta- 
lion. So he instantly arranged it. That 
very morning there came before him 
Private Pullthrough, accused by Cor- 
poral Foresight of being drunk in his 
barrack-room at-or-about -nine-pip- 
emma. 

Private Pullthrough, under 
Colonel's handling, simply clamoured 





value, and leaves the delinquent under 
the impression that his senses are 
betraying him. 

The other method, however, is always 
the one our Colonel uses. Having 
handled the case with leisurely deliber- 
ation almost to the end, he then snaps 
out all in a breath: “ Will-you-take- 
my-award-or-go-before-a-court-martial- 
right - fourteen - days - detention- march- 
him-out-Sergeant-Major!” And the 
man is outside the orderly-room before 
he knows whether it's kit-inspection 
or the first of the month. If he finds 
his tongue then, the R.S.M. bangs his 
cap severely over his eyes by way of 
replacing it after the interview, and 
remarks, “‘Now then, my lad, I'm 
looking at yer! ‘Opit!’ As the books 
tell us, many difficult situations may 
be smoothed over by the exercise of 





is required by the Regulations to ask the 


' : ara enteensinenncnaneineteant 


tact on the part of warrant and non- 


for a court-martial. As a matter of 
fact he was really in favour of them, 
for some years ago he had been up 
before a court-martial and to bis sur- 
prise had eseaped scot-free. He had 
been accused under Section 25 (1) of 
the Army Act of: “ In acertificate made 
by him, of the contents of which it was’ 
his duty to ascertain the accuracy, know- | 
ingly making an omission with intent to 
defraud.” Halfway through, Prisoner § 
Friend, a subaltern with an ingenious 
mind, while investigating the accuracy 
of the various documents in the case, 
discovered an omission—the second “1 

of “ Pullthrough"—in the charge-sheet. 
With intent to defraud justice of 18 
victim, he instantly submitted that the 
accused man, one Pulthrough, did not 
exist, and that the proceedings were not 
therefore legal; with the result that 


the | ia 














commissioned officers. 


they were subsequently quashed. 
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you see, Pullthrough Was left with a 
fairly high opinion of courts-martial. 

Well, the military machine was set 
in motion, and in due course a grand 
court-martial assembled. It consisted 
of a Major from the Gunners (com- 
plaining that he knew nothing of courts- 
martial, and that anyway it was his 
day for hunting), a member from the 
Cavalry (who wore long spursand carried 
ten books, including one on “ Animal 
Management’’),a member from the Sap- 
pers (who turned up in a dilapidated 
uniform disseminating an odour of pet- 
rol), and a member from the Infantry 
(who turned up in time). These were, 
so to speak, the stars; the chorus was 
supplied by five young subalterns under 
instructions. 

The proceedings opened in the usual 
humorous manner. That is to say, 
Private Pullthrough was asked if he 
wished to object to any member of the 
Court, and solemnly lodged an objection 
against every member in turn. On each 
occasion the court was solemnly cleared 
to consider his objection, and on each 
oceasion it was solemnly overruled. 
After which the case for the prosecu- 
tion began. 





Corporal Foresight explained that he | 
had found Private Pullthrough in the | 


barrack-room surrounded by a rerowd of 
men laughing at him. He was w aving| 
the left hand about and holding the 
other, palm upwards, in front of him. 
He was perpetually referring to a sup- 
posed half-crown lying in his palm, but 
when Corporal Foresight looked closely 
into it nothing was there at all. Cor- 
poral Foresight said there could be only 
one explanation of Private Pullthrough’s 
conduct in waving his hands about and 
talking of non-existent coins, and so he 
had put him under arrest. 

Five further witnesses for the pro- 
secution stated on oath that Private 
Pullthrough was not sober, and then 
admitted under cross-examination that 
perhaps he was. 

Five witnesses for the defence next 
stated on oath that Private Pullthrough 
was sober, and then admitted under 
cross-examination that perhaps he 
wasn't. 

Finally the defence produced its trump | 
card, that Private Pullthrough was not 
drunk at all, but was doing a conjuring 
trick. The crowd of men was not laugh- 
ing at him but at the trick; the passes 

| with the left hand were part of the per- 

formance, and the half-crown about 
which he was speaking was one he had 
just caused to disappear. 

That brought the affair to a deadlock, 
from which the President onl yextricated 
it by suggesting that the accused should 
give, as evidence on his own behalf, a 
reproduction of what he had been doing. 
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Modern Publisher. 
You 


“IT LIKE YOUR 


BOOK ON WATER-BEETLES ; 
CONTRIVE SOMEHOW TO INTRODUCE A DETECTIVE INTEREST? ” 
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Private Pullthrough borrowed half- 
a-crown and obliged. He then obliged 
again, because the member from the 
Cavalry hadn't followed it. It was at 
last agreed that, if that was really the 
way Pullthrough did a conjuring trick, 
Corporal Foresight certainly couldn’t 
|be blamed for making a pardonable 
error. The accused was acquitted. 

He left the court without a stain on 
his character, except in the eyes of the 
corporal in charge of the escort, who 
followed him for some distance demand- 
ing his half-crown back. Pullthrough 
was heard to remark that it had been 
given as evidence on oath and could not 
honourably be withdrawn. A. A. 








“ One after the other they come here charged 
with theft. They do not seem to know the 
meaning of meum and teum.”— Welsh Paper. 





Muum and teum, surely. 





‘*When David was Exceedingly 
Young.” 
“When the cho: isters had sung the Psalm, 
‘I was a lad when they said unto me’... 
East Anglian Paper. 


Australia’s Costly Firemen. 

“A large tannery at Sydney was completely 
gutted by fire on Monday. One fireman was 
estimated at £40,000 Reuter.” 

Bristol Paper. 
“ For Sale, Ducks, some Laying 2s. each.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
Any relation to the well-known duck 
which laid the silver egg ? 
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“In the einai: of his desire yesterday to | 


demonstrate the errors of the Government, 
Mr. Tom Groves, the member for West Ham, 
his coat unbuttoned, afforded the House a 
liberal view of his braces.”—Evening Paper. 


| 
| 


We should have looked for a Labour | 


aspect of this article. 
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“ Have A LOOK BACK, 12%, TO SER IF THEY'RE LOOKING; AND, IF THEY ARE, FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE DON'T LOOK. 








gn Memoriam. 
Dame Enuen Terry 
Born, 1848. Died, July 21st, 1928. 


Strut, in the years’ despite, beneath the spell 
Of that most lovely grace of youth and May, 
Imaged or in remembrance guarded well, 
All hearts were hers, and so are sad to-day 
- O. 5. 


THE IDEAL MOTORING COMPANION. 
(With acknowledgments to “ The Evening Standard’ 
and Mr. Jonun Prro.eav.) 


One of the most difficult problems that confronts the 
| owner-driver is that of the motoring companion, and the time 
has clearly arrived for the licensing of companions as well 
| as drivers. What are the qualifications required in a eandi- 
| date for this distinction? I will tell you. 
| In the first place he must pay great attention to his 
clothes. Loud ties, suits of too assertive a pattern, even 
brown boots of a certain shade, are apt to disconcert the 
sensitive driver. If a companion appears wearing a beret, 
obviously he canvot be allowed to proceed on the journey. 
| His features too are of the utmost importance. If he 
| has, say, a too prominent nose, a wart on the (right) side 
| of his face or a receding chin he must consider himself dis- 
| qualified. On the road he must avoid unnecessary speech 
| and, above all, make no comment upon the scenery. Owner- 
drivers never observe scenery and should not be distracted 
hy being asked to look at it. 
Obvious remarks should be strenux vusly avoided. If at the 
| approach of the car a chicken starts to cross the road and 


- ——"_”"#{“{jm.-—— ee 


never reaches the other side, such a comment as, “I'm 
afraid we killed that bird, old chap,” annoys the man at the 
wheel and takes his mind off human pedestrians. 

The Ideal Motoring Companion is tactful. If there 6 
little spill he does not harass the driver by undue curiosity, 
demanding ‘“‘ How did that happen?” Remarks too about 
* having a lucky escape,” or that it ‘might have been 
worse,” he uses sparingly. Never in any circumstances 
does he mention that he “saw the accident coming.” That 
would be presumption on his part, because his brain works 
slowly ; he does not possess the motorist’s sixth sense 
and could not possibly have seen anything of the kind until 
the accident occurred, 

The 1.M.C. at all times appears to be enjoying himself 
immensely, no matter what happens. This is a su 
compliment to the man at the wheel who is good enough 
endure his company. 

Conversation being discouraged, he has plenty of time 
devote to the game known technically as ‘“ Spotting the 
Rattle.” By placing his ear to the floor of the car (quite 
unassumingly, of course), or even leaning over the wind- 
sereen and listening intently, he may be able to locate engine 
trouble ; but of course he has not the bad manners to report 
his discovery unless invited to do so, Should a slight ™® 
pair be necessary he tactfully effaces himself and remaigs) 
out of sight until the car is ready to startagain. Statistes) 
show that 96°3 per cent of owner-drivers prefer to curse Wl 
seen. The 1.M.C. respects that delicacy of feeling, though | 
he may not always be able to retreat beyond hearing distanes | :; 

Attention to the foregoing details will make any touring: | 
companion in a measure ideal, even if he be not a fully-| : 














licensed I.M.C., and in his company the owner-driver may) 
enjoy the trip almost as much as if he were alone. 
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TWINGE. 
\ Novern (1928 Sry3r). 
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her 
ug he scullery wall. Inside the| 
squalid house mice squeaked, cock- 
roaches swarmed and climbed . . 
where a flea hopped... . The windows 
of the rickety tenement, long since con- 
demned by the Borough Council, would | 
neither ¢ pen nor shut. The waste-pipe 


; } 
Hi grandmother beat head 
gauinst 


. some- | 


of the scullery sink was clogged and 
choked.... A rat had died there. ... 


Outside the rain fell, and the foul court 

oozed deep in an evil-smelling slime of | 
Battersea mud, For five days now| 
there had been no food in the house, and | 
the malted milk tablets would suffice for | 


but three days more. And then .. .? 


Il. 
The duckpond was never long absent 
from her thoughts. The duckpond on| 
the Sussex Downs. It her 
with a voice that she alone could hear 
It whispered to her . ? Of 
greater than Life, greater 
.? She did not know 
There she had first met Bert. The! 
duckpond had been smiling under an | 
August sun.... Andthen...the Moon. 
The dueckpond slept. | 


Bert was no weakling. 


called to 


of what 
nnething 


than Love . 


The great 
muscles of his neck, back and chest ra 
riot 


i 
beneath his old-fashioned smock 


For Bert was a tiller of the soil. He 
' tilled as none other had ever tilled 
before. Men still spoke his name in 
the Sussex Weald 


lil, 
Bert had wooed her like a typhoon, | 


a simoom, a cyclone, a veritable volcano | = 


. ~ i 
of Fireand Flame. Andthen... mar-| 


She had married rather beneath | 
her, of course. And the tiny one-roomed 
cottage and the furniture, their furni- | 
ture—worked for, saved for, striven for. | 
Just a table and a chair and the bed. . . 
It had been a struggle, of course, for] 
Bert's wages were never more than} 
eighteen-and-ninepence a week. He 
drove the hay-carts. But they had won | 
through to Resignation and a sort of 
Happiness. And then... a change in| 
Bert. His work had laid a toll upon him | 
too severe for human thew or sinew to| 
endure, had taken of his very heart's 
blood. The great muscles of his neck, 
back and chest shrivelled, wasted away 

. piteously. .. . Could she, would she 
ever forget that day ? They told her of | 
how Bert had driven from the fields a 
great waggon-load of hay 
they said 


rage 


two tons, 
t and then they told her of 
nis death, struck down as by a thunde: 

bolt, In the bar parlour of the “Spread | 
Eagle.” And they had brought him to| 


fli Or 
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REAL ALTRUISM, 


THR MAN WHO 
NEWSPAPERS. 


LOVED HIS WIFE 


AND CHILDREN AND WAS 


INSURED IN ALL THI 





her and laid him down upon the bed . . . 
gently, reverently. Her brain had 
snapped... . 

A spider fell heavily to the seullery 
\ rat gnawed and scampered. . . . 


Iv, 
And stillthe duckpond called 


insistently. 


loudly, 
Her thoughts went to 


her two lost boys-—her only two—Alf, 
who had emigrated to America-—Alf, 


dead of machine-gun fire, torn, hacked, 
annihilated at last year’s Chicago muni- 
cipal elections. And Will, in his lonely 
cell in Dartmoor, serving his long cruel 
term of penal servitude for imperson- 
ating the Mayor of Portsmouth at a 
civic luncheon. There had been a hint 
of forgery too, and the Judge had been 
severe he had not understood. k 
And now Ada, her only grandchild, calm, 
clear-eyed, courageous Ada, assistant 
mousetrap inspector at the great Stores 
in South Croydon, Ada lay now upon 
her squalid couch in a darkened room 








above, racked and tortured by a strange 
malady of modern life unknown in 
simpler days. The doctors had called 
if mousetrap-inspector’s eye. ‘All she 
needs,” they had said, “is warmth and 
quiet, and iced champagneevery quarter- 
of-an-hour, And Ada had smiled 
a queer little twisted smile. 
Cruelty, the Mystery of it all 


v. 


What was there left 
old, old woman ? 


for her now, an 
Of course there was 

























The 


the Urge and the Surge, but she was | 


-What was the 
The Mystery 

Whence had she come, 
? Could it be, 


too old.... And then 
meaning of it all? 
the Pain. . .? 
whither was she going 


after all, that Life was Love, and Love | 


was Life? Why? How? Whose...? 

The grandmother beat her head rhyth- 
mically against the scullery wall. Some- 
where a mouse squeaked, bitten by its 
mate. And still the duckpond called, 
but fainter now. 
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“] wisn there were no birds,” said 
| Natasha irritably ; “they sang all night 
| long last night, beginning at half-past 
| twelve.” 
; 


| WHEN IT WAS VERY HOT. 


It was so hot that there seemed to be 
| « kind of invisible fog in the air. Voices 
| sounded muffled and far away and 
| words became difficult to pronounce. 
| We sat, gasping lightly like half-dead 
| trout, in the drawing-room. A dragon- | 
| fly as large as an aeroplane kept circling 
| in the motionless calm outside, eating 
| midges by the jasmine-hedge. 
| In Mesopotamia...” said my cousin 
| Frederick. 

“Don't!” she protested feebly. “He's | 
going to say that in Mesopotamia the | 
| birds used to get roasted on the trees 
_ and the smell of burning feathers floated 

in through the windows of the diwan;” 
| for at last, under the influence of a pro- 
| tracted heat-wave, my cousin Frederick 
| had begun to pour out to us the wonders 
of the mysterious East. 
“In Mesopotamia,” said my cousin 
| Frederick, ignoring her rudeness, “there 
_ happen to be no trees. But what I was 
going to say was that in Mesopotamia 
the heat is dry heat. Thus you could 

| play two or three hard sets of tennis ina 
morning without turning a hair. After- 
wards you would drink a long drink and 
the whole of your shirt would suddenly 
be wringing wet. Two minutes later it | 
would be absolutely dry again.” 

“ Disgusting,” said Natasha. 

“Why?” Lasked. “ Don’t listen to 
her, Frederick. Go on telling us about 
your shirt.” 

“In Burma,” he went on, cooling to 
| his subject, “if you dropped anything | 
| on the floor you had to wait for a 
| servant to pick it up for you. The effort 
| of bending down would have cost you 
| a8 much as a long day’s out-fielding on 
| an ordinary English afternoon.” 
| ‘There was a pause. 

My cousin Frederick's career, as I 
looked at it, seemed to have been one 
_ long course of honest perspiration min- 

gled with manly repose. His life had 
| been turning, turning in mazes of heat 
, and sound ; and now his cabined ample 
| Spirit was going to have a pop at telling 


us how it all occurred. 
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“When were you hottest in Meso- 
potamia ?” I asked him. 
| “fF think,” he replied after a little 
| reflection, “the day that I tried tent- 
pegging on a camel.” 


“Oh, yes,” I whispered. “What hap- 


pened then?” 


“It was a kind of rag gymkhana,” he 
explained, “at the end of the War, and 
it was a very tall camel indeed. From 
tting near the peg 
when I inadvertently touched the camel 


Said. 


I was just 
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on the flank with my spear. But that 
was the signal to it, you see, to kneel 
down. So it did. I simply shot head 
over heels into the desert as though | 
had gone from a gun.” 

“And in Burma?” I said. 
what you did in Burma when 
stopped not bending down.” el 

“Oh, you had to face up to 1t In 
Burma too sometimes,” he admitted 
reluctantly. ‘“ You put on thick boots 
and a singlet and a pair of shorts and 
a topi, and went out shooting.” 

“ Shooting what ?” 

“Oh, anything. Peacocks usually.” 

‘White peacocks ?” 

‘No, just ordinary peacocks.” 

“Ah,” I said. 

There was another long pause. 

“We really ought to do something,” 
said Natasha suddenly, “to get cool. 
Why not get the car out and go down 
to the sea?” 

“What sea?” 
Frederick. 

“One they have near Worthing,” she 
explained. “ Quite a little one, but wet 
right through. It only takes about two- 
hours-and-a-half if you push,” 

* In the Persian Gulf,” said my cousin 
Frederick stolidly, ‘the water when you 
bathe in it is warmer than the body. 
You can’t stay in it long, it makes you 
so limp.” 

“It’s simply the difference,” I said 
to Natasha, who was looking incredu- 
lous, ‘ between a dry sea and a moist 
sea. Now in Rangoon——” 

“What you both ought to do,” said 
my cousin Frederick, “is to come out 
to Persia with me when I go back. | 
could give you some awfully good 
ibex shooting above Ispahan. Eight 
thousand feet up in the snow——” 

‘‘ Hot snow ?” 

“Cold. When you get right up into 
the mountains and see a really graceful 
herd of ibexes y 

*‘ Thices,” I said. 

“The plural of ibex,” said Natasha, 


«Tell us 


you 


inquired my cousin 
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transmitter. 

it was Mrs. Enderby. 

“ We've got a small hose-party herg,” 
she said, 

‘ House-party ?” 

‘‘Hose-party. In the garden, you 
know, wearing bathing-suits and taki 
turns to hold the nozzle. Wouldn't you 
all like to come round ?” 

“Isn't your garden overlooked?” | 
said, 

** A good deal.” 

“What about the Hose Secretary?” 
I inquired. 

‘** He’s not been invited,” she said. | © 
“I'll put it to the others,” I pro} 5 
mised, “if you "ll hold on.” 
“On the Persian Gulf,” said my cousin) 77 
Frederick, when I had outlined the) ™ 
scheme, “it’s often much hotter by night | ie 
than by day. One spends the whole} | 
night sitting in a bath and reading a| ~~ 
book. When the morning comes one) ~~ 
goes to bed and tries to sleep. But) / 
in Ispahan of course, and Shiraz in| 
particular... .” 
I went back to the telephone. 
“I'm sorry,” I said, “but I don't 
think we'll come and be squirted after! 
all. We've just got my cousin Frederick) | 
nicely turned on.” Kvor. 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEM AT: THE Z00. Be: 
Zooioaican Houses. 

Tur housing scheme at Regent's Park | 

Is much improved since Noan’s Ark. 

Brown bears and polar now in pride 

On Mappin Terraces reside ; 

The monkeys spend delicious days 

Basking in ultra-violet rays ; 

The Aquarium provides the fish 

With homes as good as they could wish, 

Wherecrabs and common lobsters swank | 

“ach in a well-appointed tank. 

And now the lucky reptiles dwell 

In a reptilian Ritz Hotel ; 

Cobras and boa-constrictors lie, 

And once a fortnight wink an eye, 

In dens that cannot fail to take 





fanning herself with Life and Letters, 
**is ibex.” 
“Thices,” I repeated as firmly as I 
could. ‘Just as the plural of index is 
indices. To rhyme with skin-disease, 
you know.” 
“Are there any lions in Ispahan?” 
I asked, turning to my cousin Fred- 
erick again. 
“ Li—what?” he asked suspiciously. 
Ons,” I said. ‘ 
“No,” he said ; “ but out in Mesopo- 
tamia——” 


I sighed. 








I lost. 


Just then the telephone rang. I 
folded three pieces of paper and we 
drew lots as to who should answer it. 


The fancy of the smartest snake. 

But while their subjects thus expand 
In mansions up-to-date and grand, 
The King of Beasts and his espoused 
Are still extremely poorly housed ; 
Their home is drab and antiquated 
And badly lit and ventilated ; 

Does it not seem a trifle callous 

Not toimprove the royal palace? G. B. 











\% 

“Four hundred teas’ were served on the | 
homeward journey, this being included i) - 
the excursion fare; and it speaks highly for the 
efficiency of the staff when we say that : 
whole lot had been disposed of within WO) © 
hours and a half of leaving port.” i 

Jersey Paper 

Surely some praise is also due to the 












“What a horrible noise you have 


‘I steady work of the voyagers. 
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Small Boy (to Visitor). “‘ HAVE YOU GOT A WIFE?” 


Visitor. 


“NO, SONNY, I HAVEN'T.” 


Small Boy. “THEN WHO TELLS YOU WHAT TO DO?” 


“SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS...” 

Tue bolt had fallen again for the 
third time in as many years, and the jury 
summons, commanding my mother’s 
attendance in terms of archaic intimacy, 
garnished with a soupcon of What-ho!- 
ishness, lay upon the table. 

On The Day itself we assembled 
round the breakfast-table, depressed as 
those females in Russian plays (though 
not so keen on Moscow), and compared 
apprehensions, 

_ “*T told him I was over age,” said the 
rusty and Well-Beloved, bitterly serv- 





ing sausages. I glanced at the reply to 
this frenzied appeal to Authority. It 
was a buff slip, which appeared to con- 
sist largely of such marks in ink as— 
ae oe 

These, by the way, were not kisses 
from a consolatory Clerk of the Court, 
but directions to passages pointing out 
the Well-Beloved’s duty to the State, 
and giving the information that she 
had omitted to get herself struck off the 
Jury Register at the Town Hall. 

“Oh, I do think they're unkind to 
me,”’ maundered the Jurywoman, re- 
fusing toast. 








“Oh, well, I daresay your name | 
won’t be called.” 

‘Then why send for me?” riposted 
she, with a ghastly advance sample of | 
forensic acumen. “It’s such a waste | 
of time, and I wanted to go down Oxford 
Street to look at that hat——” 

“What I’m objecting to,” I con- | 
tinued, “is that there's no proper time 
to read the papers; but I promised to | 
go to the Law Courts with you, and go 
I will. And there are your smelling- 
salts and beef lozenges.” 

Our Guest, smugly immune, continued | 
to breakfast placidly and threw us items | 
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of news as she sat with The Morning 
Times. Oddly enough we were not 
grateful. 

“| see they 've arrested that woman, 
she announced. 

“1 'm delighted to hear it,” I snarled. 
‘‘ What woman?” 

“ Here ’s the death of a Lady Batch- 
cumb i 

“Ts she the Suitease Murder?” I 
asked. 

“Nod, no. I thought your mother 
knew a Lady Batchcumb ?” 

“T may,” vaguely answered 
theT.and W.B., putting down 
a saucer for the cat ; then, to 
our Guest, “My dear, don’t 
forget Pugsie’s lunch; and if 
that man from Bannister’s 
should come tell him the gas- 
stove in the back drawing- 
room still lights with a pop, 
and I can't bear it. And 
when Mrs. Mopwell comes at 
nine-thirty remind her that 
she promised to order in the 
groceries, will you? Is that 
clock right ? We ought to be 
off. Oh, I do feel so hot and 
miserable, and the pansies 
all want the dead heads picked 
off. I should have been able 
to do a spot of gardening if 
This hadn't happened. I shall 
go to the Town Hall to-mor- 
row and get removed perman- 
ently,” 

‘That's rather an extreme 
step, isn’t it?” I commented, 
with that debilitated humour 
that the hour induced in me. 
The Guest, blandly deter- 
mined not to pick pansy 
heads, announced that the 
League of Arts was giving an- 
other series of open-air enter- 
tainments of Old English 
dances in Hyde Park, to which 
item the Trusty and Well- 
Beloved reacted with an im- 
passioned request to me to 
take off my dressing-gown!_~ 
and go and get ready or, as she put it, 
It Would End In A Taxi. . . . 

Oh, a very tiring day altogether, and 
at the end of it I fell into an early bed 
with a groan of relief. : 








“Do 





_ Ten minutes later I was back in Court 
VIIL. (King’s Bench Division). This 
pleased me, for earlier in the day I had 
fallen rather heavily for the presiding 
Judge, with his austere little face, tiny 
little yawns and homely and bonnet- 


| like wig, wherein he had his moments 


| in which he resembled somebody's de- 


| 


voted housekeeper. 
I recognised the Jury without diffi- 
culty; the Clerk of the Court was at his 


applicants for exemption, and when he 


“ ABSOLUTELY. 
EXCEPT THE REPORTERS.” 


CHARIVARI. 
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ans 


east, 


er ae . lays . : ey 
usual table beneath the Judgeé’s desk,| Even adjourning doesn’t seem to cool 


| 


only slightly obscured by the matron’s 


and his plastic humorous features Were | one. 


I thought this pathetic, and said, | 


hat from Oxford Street in which he had | * But when are you going to say ‘Clear | 
most unfairly forestalled my helpless | the Court *? 


mother. He was listening to a line of | 


as : b ~ 
‘We've given up saying that,” re. | 
Le) ¢ » ’ | 


|sponded his lordship; ‘nobody went, | 


was tired of that he called upon us for| And that made me look so very Old | 


a chorus. 

«* The stove lights back with a yop | 
(with a pop) 

Oh, the stove lights back with a por,” ete 


were interrupted by the entrance of the ! 





YOU SAY THEY WERE MARRIED SECRETLY ? ” 
THERE WASN'T A SOUL AT THE 


usher, who, to the anguish of all the} 
women present, twisted up the green cur- 
tains into aropeand intoned “‘Si—lence.” 
He then added, as the Judge swept in, 
“Bow to the wittiest, kneel to the 
prettiest and kiss the one that you love 
best,” and Mr. Justice Ivory took his 
seat. ee 

I was slightly surprised to see him in 
my dressing-gown, and I remember won- | 
dering how soon he would discover the | 
packet of cigarettes in the pocket. 

“Hullo, my oldest dear!” I cried 
from my bench, 

The Judge kissed his hand to me and 


WEDDING 





observed in his plangent voice, “Ah, 





dear child, I feel so hot and miserable. | 


But the eupeptic strains of | English.” 


At this point our cat sprang upon) 


ihis lap, and his lordship offered him a} 
| saucer. 


Mr. Mopwell, K.C., rose angrily. “T) 
——~— submit that the cat doesn’t! 
jcare for sausages, except on | 
| sub gudice occasions.” 
** Objections must be made | 
jto me, Mr. Mopwell, and pot| 
ito the Jury.” 
| ‘As your lordship pleases,” | 
} 

| 

' 


and learned Counse! lay down 
and began to read The Morn- 
| ing Trmes. 
Lady Batchcumb was then | 


Mr. Justice Ivory said he re-| 
membered her perfectly, as| 
she had knitted him his first | 
wig and sent it in a suit-case, | 
At this the Pressmen wrote | 
rapidly. 
Mr. Bannister, K.C., then! 
rose. ‘You are Lady Bateh-| 
cumb ?” 
“T am.” 
| “You live in the deadly 
| middle of Hyde Park?” 
| The Judge intervened, look-| 
|ing over his glasses. ‘That, 
is a very misleading question, 
| Mr. Bannister.” 
| Mr. Bannister bowed. 
| Let me put it this way: 
| what is a suit-case ? ” 
Mr. Justice Ivory handed 
\him the smelling-salts and 
isaid, “You mean, what, im 
your opinion, is a suit-case?” 
| At this the Jury rose and 
| filed out. They were away 
|two hours, which seemed to 
__!passina flash. His lordship 
then said, with a wintry smile, “<T will} 
now sum up—not that I am very good) 
at sums (laughter); I think [ am over | 
age;" and, bowing to the Jury, “ You 
are a row of dead pansy-heads.’ 





I woke for perhaps a quarter of 8 5 


minute. But the next scene—a grey- 
hound race down Pall Mall with Mr. 
Banpwry, Evenyn Lave and the Ma 
TER OF THE TEMPLE as bookies—was4) 
relatively tame affair. 








“EVERY WINDOW OF —— FULL OF THE 
” 
MOST UNSPEAKABLE BARGAINS. 
Belfast Paper. 


Commercial Candour in Ulster. | 
| 


put in the witness-box, and)” 





i” ae 
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THE SPELL OF THE GAME. 





2.30 P.M. MIDANDLEGSHIRE INNINGS OPENS. 








2.45 P.M. MIDANDLEGSHIRE 3 FOR 0. 








3 P.M. MIDANDLEGSHIRE 7 


7 FOR O. 


3.15 P.M. MIDANDLEGSHIRE 11 FoR 0, 








3.30 P.M. MIDANDLEGSHIRE 18 FOR 0, 


345 P.M. MICANDLEGSHIRE 25 For 0. 


~ 


4 P.M. MIDANDLEGSHIRE 27 FOR O. 








TEA INTERVAL. 
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IRREVERENT RADIOS. 


VI. 
(Mr, G. K. Cnrsrerroy holds forth on “The 

Ir is typical, no doubt, of the mon- 
strous corruption of all spiritual values 
which marks the present age that not 
only do we speak with as much 
solemnity of people who have walked 
uninvited into a Feaien ballroom as if 
they had thundered into a fenced city 
like old Carcassonne, but we also give 
the same name to their act. 

Much in the same way we really do feel 
that the newspapers are telling us the 
truth when they say, “ Dovucaty Caam- 
pion’s Terrivic OrpEaL Comes TO AN 
Exp,” though all that has happened 





has been that a man has been hitting a 


with a mace on the helmet of a life- 
long foe the word “exclusive” can be 
applied not without a touch of appropri- 
ateness. The enemy also as he drops off 
into the moat may reasonably be par- 
doned for assuming that in the baron’s 
eyes he is something of an outsider, and 
that the blow which hascrashed through 
his morion has at one and the same 
moment struck him off the baroness’s 
invitation list. Crawling painfully out 
upon the further bank, with mud in his 
mouth and weeds in his hair, he may 
say to himself, “ For the time being my 
social aspirations have been damped.” 
But he has nevertheless the mild conso- 
lation of knowing that if he had suc- 
cee led in forcingan entrance he would at 
least have won a tangible victory. When 
he was inside there would have been 





ramental exclusiveness of a caste 
largely departed when its members sit 
upon a board of directors or advertise 
tooth-paste in the Press. 

If I could be satisfied that some great 
medieval house had really barred its 
doors to the violent invasion of modernity, 
and that a troop of lounge-lizards or 
lizardesses had really clothed themselves 
in mail and battered their way through 
the main entrance or the postern in 
order to insult the owners, destroy their 
furniture and execute some grotesque 
new saraband on their ball-room floor, 
I should be the first to feel indignation 
and, putting all personal convenience 
aside, to rescue if need be the distressed 
garrison by means of a rope-ladder from 
la turret-window. And indeed I ean 
limagine no more beautiful spectacle 








small white pellet with 
a long wooden stick ; 
and, just as we see a 
knightly chivalry in the | 
wagglingofaningenious 
toy, so we trace a Visi- 
gothie fury in strolling 
up a flight of stairs. | 
Yet if there is any deed, 
| imagine, from which 
a so-called gate-crasher 
with an almost bashful 
diffidence, an almost vir- 
ginal modesty, refrains, 
it is this one very act of 
crashing through a gate. 

He belongs very often, 
[ am given to under- 
stand, to that social 
species which in the 
curious nomenclature of 
our time is designated 
a lounge -lizard, and, 
though I am not a stu- 
dent of natural history, 
I imagine it to be un- 





“YEs, 





TWELVE.” 


I MIGHT MANAGE 
NUMBER UP TO FOURTEEN. 











TELEVISION, 








TO COME ROUND AND DINE SO AS TO MAKE THE 
BUT FIRST LET’S HAVE A LOOK AT THE OTHER 


than myself engaged in 
such an act of courtesy 
or one more likely to 
win the gratified plau- 
dits of a London crowd, 
I can only beg that any 
London hostess who 
finds herself in such a 














predicament will ask me 
to lead the forlorn hope. 

But I should desire 
to know first that the 
harassed duke or mil- 
lionaire for whom I pro- 
posed to imperil my life 





advantage of thecobbler 
round the 


ness the greengrocer on 
street. 


to know that his wife 
and daughter, waving 








characteristic of the lounge-lizard to cry | something decent toget. The almost un- 


“Harro!” and “A Lizard!” and storm 
a portcullis under a rain of arrows and 
molten metal; and I suppos2 him to be 
more often seen steering a partner round 
a polished floor tham whirling a spiked 
battle-axe above his ensanguined head. 

But, if there is a slight inaccuracy in 
this title of “ gate-crasher " as applied 
to the upstart guest, one cannot help 
reflecting that there is something like 
a fantastic sort of logic in the title 
“exclusive” as applied to a society 
which makes no sort of effort to ex- 
clude; that places a moral stigma on 
the cat-burglar who comes through the 
window to steal spoons, but merely 
finds a lapse of good manners in the 
lounge-lizard who enters by the front- 
door for the purpose of drinking cham- 


pa ge. 
o a mailed baron standing on -his 
drawbridge and striking repeated blows 


friendly formality of his first reception 
having been overcome, he would have 
been received with honour, or if not he 
would have consigned his host and 
hostess to a dungeon and made merry 
with their goods and chattels. ’ 

But the salient characteristic of 
modern exclusiveness is that it opens 
its doors on emptiness and then com- 
plains of desecration; that it puts an 
imaginary fence round nothing and is 
annoyed because bounders leap over it; 
that it claims the privilege of aristocracy 
while using all the arts of commercial 
publicity and self-interest that are found 
in a mammoth drapery store or the cos- 
mopolitan hotel. 

It may not be a physiological fact 
that one cannot eat one’s cake and have 
it too, but it is certainly a spiritual 
truth that one cannot sell one’s cake 





and eat it too. And the mystic and sac- 


signals of distress at the 
invasion of their aristocratic privacy, 
were not courting publicity elsewhere 
by the recommendation of a toilet cream. 
And if I were not satisfied on these 
points I should refuse todon my hauberk 
or take down my rusting halberd from 
its peg. I should merely recommend 
them to arm their liveried retainers or 
to ring up Scotland Yard. 

It does even appear, so grotesque Is 
the confusion of our twentieth-century 
ideals, that this notion of exclusiveness 
as a starry mystery devoid of obligation 
or sense, this idea of keeping everybody 
out when you have permitted every body 
to come in, may in course of time infect 
that world of commerce which was once 
the scorn of our landed aristocracy, 90 
that wemay readinthe papers some such 
paragraph as the following : 
GATE-CRASHER BURSTS IN AT HORRIDGE’S 
BALE. 





A shocking breach of manners occurred 


was not engaged in sell- | 
ing me boots to the dis- | 


corner, or] 
ousting from his busi: | 


the opposite side of my | 
I should want | 
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at the Great White Sale at Horridge’s 
yesterday, an exclusive event of the social 
season to which only ticket-holders were 
admitted and jumpers were being sold by 
Countesses alone. Asked what she was 
doing there, Miss Smith, of Highbury Barn, 
explained that she had come to buy .a 
jumper. It was impossible to buy jumpers 
anywhere else, as all the shops which had 
formerly sold them had been bought out 
and destroyed with axes by Messrs. Hor- 
ridge, and she wanted a jumper badly. 
When the enormity of her offence was 
pointed out to her she apologised and 
promised to wait till next week, when five 
shillings’ entrance money will be charged, 
| and the general public will be admitted at 
| the turnstiles. 


' 
Or this— 
BARRIERS CHARGED DOWN AT 
DORBINSON’S, 








An unseemly incident took place at 
Dobbinson’s Beauty Palace this morning, 
where the Duchess of X. had been specially 
engaged to give a private exhibition of the 
use of Dobbinson’s Distinctive Dentifrice 
| before a circle of specially invited guests. 
| A man who refused to give his name and 
| had no invitation-card was found wandering 
| about in the showrooms and declined to 
| make any statement except that he had 





5° 


KNOW ANYONE WAS HERE.” 


come in to buy some tooth-powder. He 
was thrown out by commissionaires on to 
the pavement, and it is hoped that this 
warning may deter other social upstarts 
from following his example. 

In the meantime the small shop- 
keepers of England are enjoying almost 
the only form of aristocratic exclusive- 
ness which is left to our muddled and 
monopolist age. No one attempts to 
crash through their front-doors except 
their creditors; and only to the rate- 
collector can they point out with a dig- 
nified austerity that he has shattered 
their portal without being asked to 
come in. Eivor. 








STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION 
DURING A HEAT-WAVE. 


Wuewn flaming summer fills the land 
With scent of new-mown hay and 
roses, 
"Tis then the bard delights to go 
And bang the lyre like billy-ho, 
Singing the while to beat the band— 
At least so one supposes. 


Warmed by Apollo's genial fire 


He uses words like “spilth” and 





Hostess, “‘ DARLING, HE BORFS ME TO TEARS. 


‘¢foison.”’ 





| Departing Visitor (who has rather monopolised the conversation). “1 HOPE I HAVEN'T BEEN DE 


It is not so, alas! with me; 
When summer smiles on land and 
sea, 
Instead of calling for the lyre, 
I shun the thing like poison, 
But when the deep depressions come 
And bitter blasts refrigerate us, 
When clouds obscure the weeping 
day 
And farmers grouse about their hay, 
I feel my very heart-strings hum 
With the divine afflatus, 
While lesser poets cease their lays, 
Defeated by the season’s rigour, 
And cast the lyre with curses down, 


frown ; 
In jocund strain I chant her praise 
With unrelenting vigour. 
Then let the wild north-wester scream, 
The lowering skies look ever glummer, 
Pile on the coal—tell Jane to bring 
Tea and hot toast—and I will sing 
Of woods and flowers, of field and 
stream, 
And all the joys of summer. 








“ Man wanted to put in Open Fireplace.” 
Advt, in New Zealand Paper. 





We know several that could be spared. 
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You 'VE REALLY BEEN AN ANGEL IN DISGUISE.” 





I do not sulk, though summer | 
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Guest (who leaves nothing to chance when putting). “1 SAY, YOUR GREENS 
Host. “I'm sorRY. DO THEY SMELL GooD?” 








BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 


THe Principat Boy. 
Air: “ The Vicar of Bray.” 

I am Sir Wintiam Joynson-Hicks, 

And Fate was my detractor 
Who put me into politics, 

Though I was born an actor ; 
But grant me this, for mercy’s sake, 

Who mark my indiscretions, 
I do the best I can to make 

The best of both professions ; 
For this is law, I wish to say, 

While office I enjoy, Sir : 
Whatever other parts I play 

I'll be the Principal Boy, Sir. 


John Bull to-day I proudly play 
And stamp upon the Russian ; 

To-morrow is Napoxon’s day, 
On Friday I'm a Prassian; 

‘Gainst those who dance or drink 

or race 

I boldly back the clergy, 

But put the bishops in their place 
On questions of lit-urgy ; 

For this is law, I wish to say, 
While office I enjoy, Sir : 

Whatever other parts I play 

I'll be the Principal Boy, Sir. 











But cursed be they who falsely hold 
My sense of joy defective ; 

[’m all for fun—by me controlled 
And watched by a detective ; 

I love to rink and make a row; 
My boyhood was the warmest, 
And I should join a night-club now 
But for the Nonconformist ; 

For this is law, I wish to say, 
While office I enjoy, Sir: 
Whatever other parts I play 
I'll be the Principal Boy, Sir. 


And though the hero's réle is good 
I'm quite prepared to change it ; 
I like to be Misunderstood 
And constantly arrange it; 
The martyr’s part I know by heart ; 
There still remains Act Three, 
Sir, 
And, clap or hiss, the point is this, 
The spotlight falls on me, Sir ; 
For this is law, I wish to say, 
While office I enjoy, Sir: 
Whatever other parts I play 
I'll be the Principal Boy, Sir. 


My art has been to make a scene 
From small or no material, 

And Home Affairs as full of scares 
As some protracted serial : 





DON'T LOOK VERY GOOD.’ 





uJ 





—— 


Thus bit by bit, if I keep fit, 
The nation’s life I'll handle 

Till bombs are feared in every beard, 
In every kiss a scandal ; 

For this is law, I wish to say, 
Whale office I enjoy, Sir: 

Whatever other parts I play 
I'll be the Principal Boy, Si. 

A. P. HL 


Cool Thoughts for the Heat-Wave. 








able value of all the outside districts sorved.” 
Derbyshire Paper. 


“* Mark TWAIN.’ 


book, ‘Three Men in a Boat.’ 
know the author's real name? 
Clemens."—Belfast Daily Paper. 
It is not. So there! 
“June 29th—Tue Truin snout Hettl 
All Seats Free. You are Welcome!" 
Notice outside a London church. 





We dislike this ill-timed geniality. 








“At a meeting of the Council on May 90 
last it was resolved that the fire-engine charges 
for outside districts be the sum of three-quarters 
of the rateable value of the outside district 
served, multiplied by the total of the deficit on 
the working of the fire engine, divided by the 
sum of the rateable value of the New Mills 
urban district, plus three-quarters of the rate- 


I expect most of you have read Mark Twain's 
But do you 
It is Samuel 





—— 
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THE BIRDS OF WAR. 


. Kettoge. “SEE HERE NOW, MARS, YOU GOTTA CUT THAT RIGHT OUT.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, July 16th.—Is foot-and- 
mouth disease coming into this country 
in consignments of chilled meat from 
the Argentine, in spite of the denials of 
Lord Brepisntor, “fresh from the 
pampas and brimming over with en- 
thusiasm for Argentina and all its 
meats,’’as Lord Hinpuie described him ? 

Frankly, we do not know. Lord 
Hinpuip, withdrawing his motion, ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the re- 
sults of putting it down, for, he said, 
they had had a very interesting debate ; 
“although as regards the Ques- 
tion on the Paper,” he added 
rather drily, “1 do not know 
that I am much wiser.” 

The Third Reading of the 
Dogs (Amendment) Bill found 





Lord BanBuRY moving an 
amendment to leave out a 


clause, which, he said, would 
result in stray dogs being liable 
to be handed over to the vivi- 
sectionist. Against him rose 
Lord Dawson OF PENN, a for- 
midable champion of vivisec- 
tion, His speech was a whole- 
sale defence of it, but its 
material substance and logic 
were to the effect that, if the 
stray dog was not available 
for scientific experiment, the 
owned dog would take its place. 
Their Lordships, whether they 
agreed with Lord Dawson o1 
not, agreed with Lord Cran- 
BRooK and Lord SrrRADBROKE 
thatthe Bill should stay as it 
was. : 

Sir Ropert Haminton was 
much concerned with the plight 
of British herrings in Poland, 
which pay duty at the rate of 
fifteen zlote per hundred kilos, 
while Norwegian herrings only 
pay a duty of five zlote. Mr. 
HAckING soothingly explained 
that we were not really being discrim- | 


RETURN 


Asked by Lieut.-Colonel AcLAND-TRoYTE 
if he had any evidence that synthetic 
ice-cream was being sold, he replied 
that “substances sold as ice-cream do 
sometimes contain the ingredients of 
which synthetic cream is composed,” 
If all Ministers were as circumlocutory, 
Question-time would be a slow business, 
and we should have the Home Srcre- 
TARY, for example, explaining that 
“certain living organisms claiming to 
be human beings had been seen near 
the Serpentine going through motions 
commonly associated with the prepara- 
tions for taking a bath.” 








Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN AND Sirk KINGSLEY Woop 


TO THE PAVILION, HAVING 


TIVE BOWLING. 
(Re 


ating Bill Third Reading : 


The House considered the Rating and | 


FLOGGED SOME INEFFEC- 


Ayes, 326; Noes, 128.) 


ram, pig, boar, hog, sow, goat and 
kid.” 

“Dangerous tautology!” exclaimed 
Lord Bertix, and proposed instead that 
the word “animal” should be stated to 
mean ‘‘the progeny or hybrid progeny 
of whatever age of the equine, asinine, 
ovine, bovine, suine or caprine species,” 
a litany that Lord Banrour or Bur- 
LEIGH said reminded him of ‘the words 
they used to repeat at school about 
piper, iter and papaver taking a certain 
kind of genitive.” Unfortunately Lord 
Bertir’s Latinity is weak, or he might 
have retorted that a noble Lord who 
confuses genders and genitives 
can hardly be taken as an 
authority on the nomencla- 
ture of the barnyard. 

The day when one marks 


pult Express” and affixes ad- 
ditional stamps to the amount 
of three-pence is not imminent, 
it would seem. Sir WiLuIAM 
MircHe.. -THomson said he 
had examined the possibility of 
accelerating the delivery of 
transatlantic mails by cata- 
pulting aireraft from livers, and 
was sceptical of a substantial 
acceleration being achieved at 
a reasonable cost. 

He was warmly reminded 
that certain hidebound and un- 
imaginative people had once 
been sceptical about anybody 
ever flying at all. 

Proud and godly kings may 
have built Oxford long ago, 
with her towers and tombs and 
statues all in a row, but it is a 
melancholy fact, in spite of her 
fair and floral air and the love 
that lingers there and the 
streets where the great men 
go, the postman no longer goes 
around as often as he used to. 
Sir Cuartes Oman explained 
that among other old mem- 
ories that linger there is the recollection 


inated against, because ours was a| Valuation Bill as amended; that is to|that for fifty years before the War 


different type of herring. Presumably 
it is listed in the Polish tariff under the | 
heading of “*Two-Eyed Steaks,” and | 
therefore pays duty on the higher scale. 
Viscount Sanpon and Mr. Noew| 
Buxton inquired on behalf of their re- | 
spective Parties what the Government | 
proposed to do about the Lords’ rejection 
of the Rabbits Bill. Mr.Guixness found 
himself unable to make any statement in 
the matter. Helpful suggestions from 
the Opposition that they should get on 
with the reform of the House of Lords, | 
or alternatively make use of the Parlia- 
ment Act, were received in cold silence. | 
Sir Kinestey Woop is not the man 
to be betrayed by an incautious word. | 


say, it spent the rest of the day declin- | 
ing to amend it any further. 
Tuesday, July 17th.—If there are two | 


| things upon which the House of Lords | 


justifiably prides itself they are its, 


‘comprehensive grasp of the principles | 


of zoology and its skill in parliamen- | 
tary draughtsmanship. Zeal in these | 
two directions found Lord Bertir oF 
THAME moving an important amend- 


ment to the Slaughter of Animals 
(Scotland) Bull, Clause 7 of which 


prescribes that ‘‘ The expression ‘ ani- 
mal’ means any horse, mare, gelding, 
pony, foal, colt, filly, stallion, ass, don- 
key, mule, bull, cow, bullock, heifer, 
steer, calf, ox, sheep, ewe, wether, lamb, | 





Oxford had an evening postal delivery. 


one’s letters to America *Cata- ‘ 








When did the PostmasteR-GENERAL | 


propose to restore that privilege? Sie 
Wituiam Mircre.i-THompson said he 
knew no reason for giving Oxford any 
special privilege and anyway there was 
no demand for a later delivery than 
4 p.m. on Saturdays. 


Sir Cuartes Oman was cut short by | 


cries of Speech!" in the middle of an 
almost lyric exposition of Oxford's in- 
dustrial expansion, and then the Post- 
MASTER-GENERAL in a further reply said 


i something about “Oxford as a whole.” 


‘“‘Oxford is not a hole,” retorted Sir 
Cuarues. ‘I know it better than the 
right hon. gentleman.” “I can only 
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say that I tco have lived in Arcadia,” 
replied Sir Witi1am with a reminiscent 
_ sigh. 

The House passed the Third Reading 
of the Rating and Valuation Bill. 
Wednesday, July 18th.—A general 
assault by Lord Arnorp upon the Safe- 
guarding duties was described by him as 
“not unduly lengthy as fiscal speeches 
0.” Lord Arxotp perhaps flattered 
_ himself with the adjective “ fiscal,” and 
| his speech was interminable even for 
| oné of those “bountiful meals of statis- 
| ties,” as Lord Hunspon put it, that are 


3a 





| periodically served up by the pure 

| theorists of Free Trade. In fact the 

| pure theory was much 

better enunciated by Lord 

| Srantey or ALDERLEY, 

| who at least enlivened the 
dull old story by quoting 

| Lycidas. It was the more 

| unkind of Lord Pret to ob- 

| serve that Lord Arnoip’s 

| Free Trade doctrines and 
Lord SranLey’s quotation 

| appeared to date from the 

| same period. 

It was Lord Pret, in- 
deed, who saved the debate 
from breaking all records 
for protracted tedium, 
which he did not so much 
at the expense of Free 
Trade as at the expense of 
Lord ARNOLD, that expo- 
nent of the “dogmatic 
school,” “an admirable ex- 
ample of permanently-held 
views which are wholly 
uninfluenced by change of 
fact or the movement of 
time or anything of that 
kind.” He wished, said 
Lord Pret, that he could 
be as absolutely certain as 
Lord ARNOLD was, not only 
that his own opinions were 
entirely right but that 
everybody else was not only wrong 
but criminally negligent in remaining 
wrong. 

One can hardly christen a warship 
Bacchus and then expect it to go on 
its lawful occasions in quite the same 
spirit of perspicacious sobriety as its 
fellows. So the House was not wholly 
surprised to learn from a question put 
by Sir Roserr Tuomas that H.M.S. 

Fleet Auxiliary Bacchus, at the moment 

_ of colliding with a Greek steamship in 

,@ dense fog, had (in the view of Mr. 

Justice Barrson) been going any- 
thing but quietly. Sir Roperr, incensed 

_ at the ensuing cost to the taxpaper, de- 

_ manded disciplinary action. Lieut.-Col. 
HeapLam assured him that it was under 
consideration. 

On the other hand no sympathetic 


| 
j 


\ 


rascality ; but that did not convince the 





tear was shed by a material-minded 
House for that now obsolete but once 
gallant Sloop-of-war, H.M.8. Hollyhock, 
now consigned, Mr. BripGEMAN ex- 
plained, to the lowly task of being 
experimented on with pulverized coal. 
Pulvis et umbra sumus, be we ships or 
men. 

The House considered the Racecourse 
Betting Bill, better knownas the“ Tote” 
Bill, as amendedin Standing Committee. 
Earlier in the afternoon Mr. CHURCHILL, 
asked if he thought the Bill would result 
in an increase of betting, had replied 
that it would result in a decrease of 





mime tren 





THE IMPERIAL PEACE 'POSSUM COLLECTS THE TAILS. 
Sim AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, MR 


STANLEY BRUCE, 
GENERAL HERTZOG. 


Mr. 


Bill’s more zealous opponents, to whom 
racecourses are, in the words of Mr. 
Groves, “places promoted to amass 
fortunes at the expense of the financial 
and moral stability of the people.” 

The debate proceeded much along 
those eloquent lines. “The machine! 
The machine!” cried the Drputy- 
SPEAKER in a vain attempt to pin hon. 
zealots to the Amendment before the 
House. In vain he appealed to Lieut.- 
Commander Krnxworrny to tell him how 
he connected Hong Kong with the 
words, “or any other machine or in- 
strument of betting of a like nature.” 
A goodly number of Amendments were 
disposed of, however, by the time the 
House voted to adjourn further con- 
sideration of the Bill, and took up the 
Johore Territorial Waters Bill. Unable 


ney, 


to settle the Totalisator’s hash in the 
House, Lieut.-Commander KEnwortay 
made a vigorous effort to stamp out 
gambling in Johore. Mr. Marpy-Joxrs 
and Mr. Ormspy-Gork warmly defended 
Johore against the imputation, and said 
it was the other way about; the Sultan 
of Jonorr had charged the Straits! 
Settlements Government with en- | 
couraging gambling, which he himself 
was trying to discourage. 
Thereupon the Member for Central 
Hull skilfully covered his confusion by 
telling the ‘‘ most junior Member of the 
Government ” that too many curries 
had made him testy. He did however | 
offer the amende honorable | 
to the Sultan of Jonorr, | 
Thursday, July 19th— 
The Second Reading of 
the Railway Bills in the | 
Lords gave Lord Montaau | 
or Bravutrieu a welcome | 
opportunity of telling the | 
railways that they must | 
not think because they | 
were to get the right to| 
run road-transport that | 
they could go on being | 
twenty years out of date. 
The Third Reading of 
the “‘Tote " Bill found Mr. | 
SNOWDEN in playful mood. | 





He wondered if that 
‘gigantic bookie,” the} 
Totalisator, would be} 


known as a “Jixie” or} 
a “Winnie.” The Home | 
SEcRETARY, who was far | 
too good for the business, | 
had been made chief bookie 
to the Government and} 
could now divide his time | 
between making a revised | 
Prayer Book and making | 
a betting-book. And all! 
this, said Mr. SNOWDEN, to | 
enable the CHANCELLOR OF 
THE ExcHEQveEr to conceal 
the dismal failure of his betting-tax. 
The Home Secretary denied that 
the Totalisator would “ add to the sum 
of human evil in connection with bet- 
ting.” It was better to try to regu- 





COATES AND 


than to denounce it in moral tones, as 
some of the Opposition were doing, and 
at the same time subsidise a newspaper 
that dealt with betting. 








“COLD PICNIC PARTIES 
By Op Coox.” 
Trish Paper. 
There were none last week. 


“Some settlers who came to Pennsylvania 
over 100 years ago cannot speak English.” 
Mexican Paper. 


late it, as the Government was doing, | 








Have they tried American ? 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF WOOL-GATHERERS PLAYS A MATOH AGAINST THE SOCIETY OF ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


THE BANNING OF BRENCHLEY. 


We are glad to note that The Daily 
Telegraph has uttered a dignified protest 
against the action of the L.C.C. in 
regard to street nomenclature. It ap- 
pears that Camberwell was desirous to 
register a new road in its borough under 
the name of Brenchley Avenue. The 
motive was adequate, for Mr. Brencu- 
LEY is a respected alderman; and, as 
The Daily Telegraph observes, there 
could be no objection on the score of 
euphony, though the proportion of 
consonants to vowels in Brenchley is 
perhaps excessive. Yet the L.C.C, have 
vetoed the proposal, and no reason 
has been alleged for this rash act save 
one—that Mr. Brencnuky is still alive. 
This, as our contemporary points out, 
argues a strange inconsistency on the 
part of the L.C.C., whogavetoan Avenue 
the name “ Rosebery” after their first 
Chairman, who is happily still with us. 

We trust that this harsh decision will 
be reconsidered, for if vigorously en- 
forced it is bound to exert a disastrous 
influence on living worth, besides re- 
stricting the area of selection of names 
suitable for street nomenclature. The 
case of Mr. Brencutey is hard; but 
other classes of the community are, 
under existing regulations, even more 

_ unjustly neglected than meritorious 
_ municipal officials. 


The names of our leading men of 











letters, as we have already noticed in 
these columns, clamour for recognition, 
but their claims remain unheeded, and 
the self-expatriation of native genius is 
one of the saddest features of our times. 
Within the last week it has been an- 
nounced that Mr. H. G. Wrens contem- 
plates taking up his abode entirely in 
France, where they manage these things 
better, and his example may well prove 
infectious. 

England is indeed a stepmother rather 
than an alma mater to her gifted sons, 
as one of them, who for obvious reasons 
prefers to remain anonymous, has 
recently remarked in these indignant 
lines : 

No street as yet bestows the solace 
Of mural fame on EDGAR WALLACE ; 
No avenue, no terrace tells 

The glory that is Ermer Dewy’s ; 
No borough yet has made an offer 
'To dedicate a park to SWAFFER. 





“PREHISTORIC COLT. 
First Born at tHE Zoo.” 
Headlines in Evening Paper. 
It is likely, a zoologist tells us, to be 
also the last. 


‘Witty AND ENTERTAINING 18 ADDRESS 
Detiverep By CaLaary WoMAN. 

Mrs. - admitted life many a man; and 
mavy & woman, was strewn with banana-skins 
for a petted ingenue in the naughty nineties, 
now played the part of the middle-aged stout. 
Nevertheless it was very good.”’ 


y Canadian Paper. 
Very, very good, 





INSPIRATIONS. 

Bruce, with grey eyes growing wider, 

Watched a persevering spider, 

Then rose 

And swiped the English army on the 
nose. 

NEwTon, sitting on a wall, 

Watched an autumn apple fall, 

And found 

That Gravity brought apples to the 
ground, 

Wart, observing someone’s kettle 

Boiling near the chimney settle, 

Designed 

A patent engine which amazed mankind, 

I have looked at spiders toiling, 

Apples falling, kettles boiling ; 

My hat! 

If J could only think of things like that! 








“Way Wasn Younsetr?” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
Many people don’t. 
“A Game WINNER 
Though she won by only a week Fox gave 
Hunt the Slipper an easy 1ace,” 
Evening Paper. 
We like horses that win by a year. 


“ His wife was a divorced person and she was 
not living with him, nor was she his wife.” 
Welsh Paper. 
They don’t seem to be a very united 
couple. 
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A GOLF TIP FOR ALL. 


I wave a golfing friend who carries 

a little book about with him and when- 
"ever he finds a remedy for something he 
is doing wrong he makes a note of it. 
He declares that this is the only way 
of being sure of remembering those 
secret discoveries that come to you on 
the way round the course, and that he 
wouldn't be without his little book for 
all the world. I have always pooh- 
hed the idea, maintaining that no- 
are could be so stupid as to forget his 
own discoveries, and that, anyhow, you 
couldn't keep pulling out a book and 
writing down things like “Turn left 
toes inwards,” or “Count four during 





swing.” Yet, what would I give for a 


“Yes, Sir. You seemed to steady 
down to your shots and take it more 
easily, Sir.” 

“ No, no,” I said, “that wasn’t it. It 
was something else—something quite 
definite.” But he knew nothing of this. 

In the club-house I met Brown, my 
opponent of last Saturday. — 

“Hullo!” he said, “still playing 
scratch golf?” 

“No,” I replied sadly; “I've never 
played worse in my life. I wonder if 
you could help ?” 

“Me?” he asked. “How?” 

« Well,” I answered, “ it’s too absurd. 
You remember my telling you on the 
sixth tee that I had discovered what | 
was doing wrong? And that I never 
made a mistake from then on?” 





decided to play to the fifteenth, which 
is near the club-house. Three holes, 
What a perfect three holes | played! 
Long, straight drives, lovely second 
shots, beautiful chips—4, 5, 4—one under 
bogey! Think of it. And imagine my 
feeling of relief, despite my losing this 
match, at knowing that I have got my 
golf back for good—that never again 
shall I forget the one absolutely certain 
secret of success! 

I will tell you the secret; Iamina 
mood to share it with the whole world, 
and I beg you, for the love of golf and 
for the sake of your future happiness, | 
to take out a piece of paper and a pen- | 
cil and write it down here and now. 
You may have heard it before, but, | 
believe me, it is only because you have | 








note of the discovery I 
made during my round 
last Saturday afternoon! 
To-morrow | am play- 
ing Grant in the Singles 
| Tournament, and I am 
| indespair. My golf to- 
| day has been excruciat- 
ing. I have never got 
the ball off the ground 
except to put it in my 
| pocket. Not one shot 
| have I hit truly with 
‘any club in my bag, 
| from driver to putter. 
| And yet only last 
| Saturday I came away 
from the golf-club my 
| heart bursting with con- 
| fidence because the 
, whole secret of golf had 
| been clearly revealed to 
| me by one single simple 
| discovery. And now 
| for the life of me I 
| cannot remember what 
| it was. I have been 








Visitor. 





Beach Attendani (after lengthy wait). “‘ ARE YOU TAKING THAT CHAIR, SIR?” 
“THERE WILL BE NA HURRY. 
CONSEEDER-R-ATION.” 


I AM GIEING THE 


kept forgetting it that | 
your golf has so fre- | 
quently been rotten. 

It is this : Have your | 
eye on the ball at the} 
moment of striking it. | 

L. B. G. 


GERMAN MEASLES. 
(A Plea for their 
Abolition.) 

“ You,” said my wife, 
‘had better stay in bed. 
You're covered with 
spots and I’m going to | 

ring up the doctor.” 

“ But I feel perfectly | 
well,” ] objected. | 
“You will stay in 
bed,” she replied. 

So I stayed in bed. | 
The doctor came, and | 
in a gloomy graveside | 
manner diagnosed Ger: | 


MATTER-R-R MA pets 
man measles. I still! 








| through every limb and joint in my 
| body. I have thought of my grip and 
| my stance, and my shoulders and my 
| hips, and my hocks and my arms and 
| everything that is mine. I have thought 
| of the initial movement of the back- 
| swing, the position of the hands at the 
| top of the swing, the speed of the club 
| during the downward swing, the follow- 
| through, but not one of these was my 
| secret of last Saturday. : 
| I went to thecaddie-master and asked 
_ him tofind me my caddie oflast Saturday. 
| He did so. 

“Do you remember by any chance,” 
I asked the boy, “what it was that I 
was doing right when I suddenly came 
on my game last Saturday?” — 

“How do you mean, Sir?” he asked. 


I was doing wrong, and from the sixth 


hole onwards I played marvellously, 
Don't you eannahin? . : 





“You know—I discovered something | I 


“TI do,” he replied. 

“ Well, what on earth was it?” 

“Heaven knows!” said he. “How 
should I know ?” 

“I thought you might possibly have 
noticed something.” 

“All I noticed,” he said, “was that 
from being four up and looking like 
picking up the easiest half-crown of my 
life I was crashed by five and three.” | 

So he was no help. 

And here it is Friday night. And [| 
know that, if I could only remember | 
what it was, nothing could stop me| 
beating Grant to-morrow. But it’s no 
use. 1 am as far away as ever from | 
my secret. 


| 


* * 3 ok ok 

Saturday night. Ihave remembered. | 
remembered this afternoon on the | 
thirteenth tee. It came back to me | 





quite suddenly. The match was over ; | 
% 2 | 
Grant had won by seven and six, 

















We! 


felt perfectly well and | 


| continued to feel perfectly well, but I) 


. | 
was cut off from human society for a} 
fortnight. The doctor, of whom 1) 


saw a good deal in my period of ex- | 


clusion, lost no opportunity of telling | 
me that I was infectious. He was a 
pompous practitioner, addicted to shak- | 
ing his head and (in my case) his pat: | 
ient’s confidence. 
‘H’'m, ha, highly infectious,” he ob- | 
served, looking at me with a long sad | 
face. 
“ Meaning by that,” I returned, “that 
were I to mingle with my fellow-men 
they too might become covered with 
these silly little spots.” : 
“ Ah, undoubtedly. That is so. Yes.’ 
“ Well, why not?” I said sharply. 
The doctor's professional fur was dis- | 





| tinetly ruffled. 


“We have to consider the public 
health,” he remarked stiffly. 
I was ready for this. ‘“ Consider the | 
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MAKES THE TACTICAL ERROR OF WEARING EQUALLY UNSEASONABLE RAIMENT DURING A SULTRY SPELL, 
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| German measles is, or are, the mildest 
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public health as much as you please,” I 
replied, “but don’t tell me that the 
ublic health would be seriously affected 
y & _— of German measles. We 
pte all feel perfectly well and go 
about our business with smiling spotty 
faces. 
“And I need hardly remind you,” I 
hurried on (for I had looked it up), “ that 


of the exanthemata, and that there are 
no complications or sequela. So why 
all this fuss? Let the whole country 
have German measles, I say, and ig- 





| 


| very badly, and I anticipated 


| rejoined in hollow tones ; “ you 
really must not 


| cold in the head incapacitates 
| you for a day or two at least, 
| but German measles is only 
| recognisable by its spots, and 


| Soon as they appear. 
should the presence of a few 


| me, but with a strong effort he 


| of our loved ones? The leopard 


nore ‘em.” 
I paused to see how the doctor was 
taking it. He was taking it 





his prescribing a sedative for 


controlled himself. 
“Tut tut, my dear fir,” he 


say such 
things. Most—ah—unsettling. 
Most. An epidemic of German 
measles would be extremely 
regrettable and to ignore it 
would belittle short of criminal. 
You could hardly expect the 
Medical Faculty to, in fact— 
ah, wink at it.” 

But I am not convinced. 
No disease is worthy of the 
name if it neither kills you nor 
makes you feel ill. A common 


the spots are gone almost as 
Why 


spots deprive us of the society 


goes through life covered with 


| spots, but nobody thinks any 


the worse of him for it. Men do 
not shun him—at least not 
for his spots alone. German 
| measles, im my opinion, is a patho- 
| logical swindle, and I submit that it 
| should be struck off the Register of 
| Diseases. So far from not winking at 
| it, I suggest that we should laugh at it, 
| and pass it on, like the latest funny 
story, to our friends. 








Another Impossible Flapper. 

“ Cupid has been busy at Appledore ; in fact, 
Cupid is always firing her loving darts, and 
after all it is nice to welcome her amongst 
us."—Parish Magazine. 


Our Gate-Crashers. 
| We are asked to give publicity to the 
| complaint that a number of police- 
| a * #6 y 

| officers have been visiting West-End 
clubs without invitations, 





Mabel Wingrove . 
James Barcaldine 


announced. ‘‘Here are two superbly 
commonplace members of the public,” 
says Delauney ; “let's try your theories 
on them.” 

Whereupon the discussion is inter. 
rupted by a ‘‘black-out,” and we are 
wafted to the Earl’s Court of “ years 
ago” and the chance meeting of young 
Jim Barcaldine and Mabel Wingrove,the 
life-foree in Mabel very directly fixing 
on this shy awkward young man with 
the kind eyes as her predestined mate. 
Thence we move to the gaunt registry- 
vaguely named architects who live by office with its bored officials heroically 
queer little deals in real estate, and his | simulating a kindly human interest, the 
staunch and apparently quite common-! mazed happiness of the lovers turning 
the ugly scene and perfunctory 
ceremonial to beauty in spite 
of small anxieties about tips 
and fees. 

Years later. The Barcaldines 
have had prosperous days, but 
things have begun to go ill 


AT THE PLAY. 


“Many Waters” (AMBASSADORS). 

Mr. Monckton Horre, who has been 
long experimenting with the dangerous 
episodic method of play-making, has 
here achieved a very successful hybrid 
—romantic realism. Only the most 
perverse “intellectual” could refuse to 
be interested, entertained and moved by 
this study in eleven scenes of the lives 
of two worthy and rather “ mere ” little 
people—James Barcaldine, one of those 











hundred at bridge, and there is 


« 


ders into one of 
stupid people can so easily 
persuade themselves to be justi- 
tiable and delivers himself into 
his enemy’s hands. His pretty 


birth to a daughter, obstinately 
refusing to disclose her lover's 
name. Then the Bankruptcy 
Court, grim ordeal for the funda- 
mentally honest; reprieve from 
disgrace through the destrue- 
tion of the compromising docu- 
ment; a modest financial re- 
covery and the prospect for the 
two simple faithful souls of 
declining years in a meagre 
comfort, lighted by their own 


EARL’S-COURTING. mi 
abiding love unquenched by 


Miss MARDA VANNE. 
Mr. NICHOLAS HANNEN. 
5 ; Pattern with a vengeance— 
place little wife, Mabel. Sentimental?! richer with suffering and romance than 
Perhaps and at times—but why not? | the fantastie schemes of any Compton 
Compton Schloss, playwright, happens | Schloss, the author seems to say, gently 
to pop into the office of Delauney, suit- quizzing an earlier Monckton Horre if 
ably expansive and catholic - minded | lam right in my guess that the likeness 
entrepreneur, who at the moment is | by assonance of the two names is not 
running concurrently a solemn affair,| without intention. The Barcaldines, 
Putrefaction ; a revue, Soda and Water; | offered their choice of a box for any one 
a standard musical comedy for morons, | of Delauney’s three shows, vote for the 
The Princess Cinderella. “Schloss bab- | Princess Cinderella, leaving Sch/loss— 
bles vaguely to the sceptical Delauney | who has seen nothing of what has been 
of his ideal -toexplain to us drab com- revealed to us—to bewail the stupidity 
monplace people that, though there may of dull people with no instinct for 
be no “pattern” in our lives, we really | pattern. 
hunger for the romance that we lack, | Here, in fact, is an entirely and sur- 
and that he can entertain us by roman- prisingly successful stage-play. Perhaps 
tical patterns of his own weaving. Mr.| the author’s intention is not fully dis- 
and Mrs. Barcaldine, who are letting | closed owing to the undue compression 





the many waters of affliction. | 


their riverside cottage to Delauney, are|of his discussion scene. But we were 


with them. They have dropped | 
from five shillings to a shillinga | 


real trouble threatening them. | 
Jim, pressed for money, blun- | 
those dis- | 
honest mavipulations which | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| well-imagined characters 
‘and entertained by his 


| asa discreet seasoning. In 
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all genuinely moved by the 
tragic adventures of his 


humour, which was used 


particular the jolly libel 
on the law in the Bank- 
ruptey Court scene, with 
Mr. Horre himself pre- 
siding, commended itself 
entirely to a race that loves 
not lawyers. 

Mr. Nicronas HAaNNen, 
always ready to forget the 
vanities of the leading gen- 
tleman in the interests of 
his part, made an undis- 
tinguished, realand lovable 
little man of James ; and 
Miss Marpa VANNE, who 
always fills out with great 
skill and subtlety any part 
that gives her scope, 
sketched in firmly the lines 
of the determined under- 
standing Mabel. Miss 
Marsizr DARRELL, most 
capable in her at present, 
perhaps, rather narrow 
range, gave us the gaiety 
and the suffering of Freda; 
and Miss Epytx GoopaL 
with all her old fire a richly 
flamboyant study ofan unpleas- 
ant Hebrew lady. The twisted 
welcoming smileof Mr. Haro.p 
Merape (Associate) was in itself 
a whole masterpiece. Mr. M11- 
TON Rosmer offered two ex- 
celleutly differentiated por- 
traits—Schloss, the playwright, 
anda distinguished doctor. Mr. 
Ronert Dovenas played with 
a finely restrained emotion the 
difficult part of Freda’s dancing 
partner in an excellent scene. 
Space alone, indeed, prevents 
detailed honourable mention of 
the good work of a long cast. 
Most emphatically a play to 

PE oi cE ct T. 


see, 





The Vulgar He-Bike. 
“ lcommon gentleman cycleat £1.” 
Advt. in Malta Paper. 


The Path of Glory. 
“33 10 BE GrapUATED at UnNton 
CEMETERY. 


Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, President * 


of Union Theological Seminary, will 
Speak briefly in farewell to the 
graduates,’’— New York Paper. 


_ “The Attorney-General is so far 
better,’ it was stated, ‘ that he hopes 
to be back at work on Monday.’ 
Wdietaoin etaoin etaoi aodn shrdlu 
vbgkqjbgkqj.”—Scots "aper. 
We cordially share 


these 
friendly sentiments. 


TWO OF THE 
Mr. STAFFORD HILLIARD AND MR. PAUL GILL. 


Hrs CeNew. 


EXHIBITS. 





QUENCHING LOVE. 
Miss EpytH Goopa.u. 
Mr. FRANK HARVEY. 


Doris Rosel , 
Stan'ey Rosel 





LETTER TO A MOVIE STAR. 


Mapam,—TI gather from 
magazines and newspapers 
that every cinema celebrity 
regularly receives a great 
volume of correspondence 
from admirers, and that 
this correspondence is al- 
ways carefully answered. 
I gather further that the 
favourite request of an ad- 
mirer (not content withthe 
living likenesses which he 
can, and does, gaze at for 
hours in his local cinema) 
is for a signed photograph 
of the celebrity, and that 
in consequence one*of the 
most arduous of the latter's 
duties is the daily signing 
of a large number of such 
photographs. In fact I 
find that additional photo- 
graphs are taken of the 
celebrity in the very act of 
signing, and these too are 
made public. 

Perhaps, then, a photo- 
graph can be found for me. 
I therefore write to you 
asking you to be so kind 
as to send me one by re- 
turn of post. 

Please note that I do not 
write to propose marriage to 
you. This is not only because 
(a) your secretary is unable to 
entertain proposals of marriage 
on your behalf, and (6) you may 
not want to marry me, and (c) 
you are already sufficiently 
married, but also beeause (d) | 
do not want to marry you. 

Nor do I write to ask you to 
give me money. I refrain from 
that because I feel that the 
sum set out in the magazines 
and newspapers as being your 
weekly salary must surely be 
much greater than the salary 
really is. 

Nor do I ask you to assist me 
to become a celebrity like your- 
self. This is for a reason simi- 
lar to the last. 

I should be grateful if you 
would simply let me have your 
photograph, preferably as you 
appeared in The Soul of a 
Queen. I have undertaken to 
endeavour to secure it for my 
youngest daughter's album. 

Yours, etc., 
“A TOOTING GHOST.” 
Headline in Morning Paper 
Much more probably a motor- 
bicycle. 
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RABBITS. 
Wauewy, over by over, more dismal and dark 
My prospects of getting him grow, 
And the batsman arrives at the century mark 
With a six off my wiliest s'ow-— 
In short, when I’ve bowled mycelf nearly to death =| 
Without any palpable gain, 
I find it relieves me if (under my breath) 
I warble this simple refrain :— 


“Give me the key of the hutch ; 
I don't feel I’m asking too much ; 
I’m sick of these stylists who calmly contemn 
Each ball I consider a positive gem ; 
[ will let out the rabbits and practise on them, 
So give me the key of the hutch.” 


Or when, ere some smiter has broken his egg, 
His weakness I’ve cleverly found, 
And he offers a sitter to silly short leg, 
Who puts it at once on the ground, 
Impelled by the thought that my swerving aud break 
Are wasted, though both of the best, 
Sotto voce again (for politeness’s sake) 
I proffer this humble request :— 
“Give me the key of the hutch ; 
‘Tis plainly the quarters for such ; 
A fieldsman like that, there is not the least doubt, 
Were better locked up and not roaming about, 
And I'll jolly well see that he never gets out 
If you give me the key of the hutch.” 


So too when, as sometimes has chanced in the past 
And may in the future befall, 
My turn at the batting crease doesn’t outlast 
The receipt of the opening ball, 
I sadly reflect that the total I’ve scored 
Won't need much exertion to add, 
And, never vouchsafing a glance at the board, 
I say as I take off a pad :— 
“Give me the key of the hutch ; 
Some comfort therein I may clutch ; 
It is clearly the place where I must have been 
bred ; 
In its sheltering cloister I'll bury my head ; 
I want to go home and get straight into bed, 
So give me the key of the hutch.” 


CAVE EQUUM. 


I was discussing with some friends the curious incon- 
sistencies of the English tongue in relation to the dog. We 
| are always paying lip-service to the dog—*the friend of 
_man,” and so on: he is the paragon of animal intelligence 
, and fidelity. And yet nearly all the common colloquial 
| phrases which use the dog as an image are expressions of 
| dislike or derision, while near'y all metaphors and phrases 
, based upon the horse are complimentary. We say, mysteri- 
| ously, to indicate moral decline, “He is going to the dogs,” 
, never ‘‘ He is going to the horses.” What horse-lover would 
, Say that any stick was good enough to beat a horse? When 
, the hero wishes to express an utter contempt for the villain 
| he says briefly, “You dog!” He does not hiss through his 
_ clenched lips, “ You horse!” though, if there is anything in 

our professed affection for the dog the distinction is disloyal 
/and wounding. Nor, if he comes to the point of threats, does 
| he say, “‘ Leave that pure girl alone or I shall shoot you like 

a horse!” You have never heard a gentleman discontented 


not give such food to my horse !"’ It is always the unfor- 
tunate dog whose meals are made the type and example of 
a degraded taste. 

Consider again our respectful references to the horse. We 
say “horse-sense,” not ‘ dog-sense ” ; we say “as strong as 
a horse”; and we speak of the noble crests of the ocean- 
billows as “‘white horses.” 

All this is very strange, and we could not explain it. But, 
being dog-lovers, we have decided to start a movement to 
raise the dog to the position of dignity which it deserves 
in common speech. Our method will be to substitute the 
word “horse” for the word dog” in all colloquial phrases. 
We have nothing much against the horse, but since they 
are by common consent our two most popular and noble 
quadrupeds, this method will best bring home to the thought- 
less Englishman his unequal treatment of them. Whena 
man, describing the burdens and toils of an insufferable | 
existence, says lightly, ‘I aim leading a dog's life!” we shall | 
answer gently, “ You mean a /orse’s life,” and, after one or 
two corrections, he is unlikely to use that expression again. | 

We ask the readers of Punch to assist us in this campaign. | 
Politicians ave implored in future to refer to the “top- | 
horse” and the “ under-horse,” and in hopeful perorations | 
about the British Empire to “ venture the belief that there | 
is life in the old horse yet.” If you have an elderly roué | 
among your acquaintance, dear reader, say now and then | 
that “he is a gay old horse,” or “ has been a bit of a horse | 
in his time.” Let your rough-and-tumble be a “ horse-fight ” | 
and your most dangerous enemy “a mad horse.” Let your | 
inferior verse be horserel. Let sleeping horses lie. Speak | 
of the horse-in-the-manger, and put up a notice, ‘“‘ Beware | 
of the horse.” About lunch-time take a hair of the horse | 
that bit you. | 

Fanciful, maybe, but we are carried away by our enthu- | 
siasm for the Friend of Man. I suspect in this multitude | 
of derogatory phrases a conspiracy against our client. But | 
courage, there are more ways of killing a horse than hang- | 
ing him. ‘Give a horse a bad name.” All that is needed | 
is a little dog-sense. A. P. & 











THE BIRCH. 
You with your shimmering mist of leaves 
And the gleam of your white arms under ; 
You with your web that the June sun weaves 
To tangle our hearts with wonder; 
You with your message sweet and clear | 
From the dim green woodland arches, 
ramed in a whisper that men may hear 
Who are deaf to the limes and larches ; 
You with the magic that thrills us through 
Till the blood in our veins runs faster | 
Do you ever think what your twigs can do 
In the hand of a stern Headmaster ? 


W.H.O. 








The Noise of the Tote. 


‘La totalizadora. . .. el formidable rival del boomaker.” 
Spanish Paper. 





Backing the Weather Both Ways. 
“OrpriciaL Forecast, 
The weather settled with scattered showers.’”’—New Zealand Paper. 


Our Hustling Colonies. 

“The home of Mrs. —— was the scene of an interesting wedding 
on Tuesday, June 19, when, in the presence of many relatives, Miss 
——and Mr. —— were united in marriage. A christening service 
followed, when five children received the rite of Christian baptism. 





| With the food at a restaurant remark scathingly, “I would 
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A tempting luncheon was served, after which the bridal pair left on @ 
short honeymoon.”— Canadian Paper. 


—— 
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COUNTY SONGS. 


XXXVITI.—CamBrinGesHire, 
Tue little Isle of Ely 


That once was all unrest 


Is in the reign of GrorGe THE Firra 


An Island of the Blest; 


But Wir called the CongvrRor 


Could never conquer there 


Till Herewarp the wakeful, 
Till Herewarp the vengeful, 
Till Herewanrp the handful 


Was hunted from his lair. 


When youths stride out from Cam- 


bridge 


And leave their dons and dens 
They much prefer the open road 

That leads them to the Fens; 
And when they come to Ely town 


They settle down to eat 
A dish of eggs-and-bacon, 
A plate of toast-and-butter, 


Washed down with hops or tannin, 


And find tobacco sweet. 


/ 
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SAFETY FIRST. 


SINCE LITTLE BINLEY HIT ON THE DEVICE OF CARRYING TWO EMPTY BOXES, CLEARLY INSCRIBED WITH A_ FICTITIOUS 
STATEMENT OF THEIR CONTENTS, MOTORISTS TREAT HIM WITH RESPECT. 





|laments the passing of the West from the point of view of | 
\its last exponents. From the point of view of Mr WISTER'S 
/readers the West cannot be said to have passed at all 
| Tuereisa library of my acquaintance, a rather formidable ————_—_——_——- | 
| library in most respects, which boasts the Collected Works The date is 1856—-which is comparatively modern for Miss | 
| of Bret Harre in a long blue row on an eas'ly accessible | Mansorre Bowen—and the scene is set in winter in the| 
shelf. When I am left alone in that library I usually find gloomiest, loneliest part of Cornwall, a spit of land stretch: | 
| myself harking back to** Mliss” or“ Miggles ” or‘ Tennessee's ing out into the tumultuous sea. Out there, on the terrible | 
| Partner,” accompanying my perusal with the comment, so | rocks of St. Nite, stands a lighthouse, recently rebuilt by the | 
| comfortable to the Victorian-born, that there is nothing energy and enthusiasm of Luctus Foxe, Lord Vand nt, happily | 
— 89 good going nowadays. The nine short stories of engaged at the opening of the story to Ambrosia Sel/a) This | 
| Mr. Owen Wister'’s When West Was West (MacmiLxay) | lighthouse, one feels at the start, is going to dominate the | 
| almost induce me to reconsider that verdict; they are admir- | story; it stands out on the dust-cover, casting a sinister light 
bes Wiser variants of the genuine Bret Harte vein.|over the broken waters, while the lovely Countess Fanny, | 
| What I miss in some but by no means in all of them is the | who gives her name to the book (HoppDER AND STOUGHTON), 
| older hand's exhilarating staginess. True this was occasion- | stands by gazing at the scene, hands crossed modestly over | 
} ally the result of limelight turned crudely on at a critical | her breast. Indeed Francesca Sylvestra Caldini, to give her | 
| moment, but it more often consisted of the tactful marshal-|the full name, whom the handsome and passionate Oliver | 
| ling of minor traffic in favour of an unforgettable procession. | Sellar brings home from Italy in the first chapter to adorn | 
In “The Right Honourable the Strawberries "—a capital | his gloomy house, proved to be one of those way ward foreign | 
legend of an English remittance 2-man among cow-punchers | ladies whom our grandfathers regarded with well-founded | 
—Mr. Wister has recaptured this art. It is not quite so t | 
evident in his two tragedies of Yellowstone Park, “Bad 
Medicine” and “Lone Fountain,” though each has a pictur- 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 





suspicion. It was not surprising that she and Olrver qual} 
relled, or that she did her best to destroy the happiness of | 

: | her unfortunate hostess, Ambrosia. Yet in the end everything | 
esque motive of its own and the great geysers are brought | is contrived to turn out better than might have bee nexpected. | 
dramatically into play. “Once Round The Clock,” “Absolom | For Miss Bowen is an eminently capable novelist. Slightly | 
and Moulting Pelican, “Skip to my Loo” and “Little Old | old-fashioned, perhaps, in her methods, but not much the | 
Seaffold are luridly or comically concerned with the adven- | worse for that, she strives conscientiously to send a shiver} 
tures of a Yankee doctor among Western scapograces; and|through her readers. Once, in the night scene at Flimwel | 
a charming little idyll, ** At the Sign of the Last Chance,” |! Grange, where Oliver and Mr. Spragge search with lanterns) 
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for the missing girl, she very nearly suc- 
ceeds. The author of Uncle Silas, I 
fancy, would have made something 
really blood-curdling out of this. 


All anglers know 
Their G. E. M. 
Sxurs, for, oh! 
He's prince of them 
While reels are humming or lines are 
slack, 
And they ‘ll no doubt, 
Like me, be glad 
That his Way of a Treut 
With a Fiy has had 
Its second coming from Messrs. Buack. | 





This said, Ill own, 
That I have naught 
New to make known ; 
The book was bought 
By you and me a long day ago ; 
May we who once, 
Good gentlemen, 
Bought, see our sons 
Acquire it when 
Their young idea a fly would tlirow. 


} 


Whether to rouse the town-dweller to 
a sense of what he is missing or to con- 
firm the countryman (or woman) in his 
(or her) ecstasy of possession, A Country 
Calendar (Lang) strikes me as exactly 
the book for the anima naturaliter rus- 
ticana wherever you find it. Mr. Tick- 
NER Epwarpes, who in these pleasant 
pages sees the twelve months revolve | 
round his Sussex cottage with almost | 
equal enthusiasm, is a thoroughgoing | 
English optimist. I suspect most coun- 
try-dwellers to be so at heart ; even the 
farmer, who grumbles so ostentatiously 
on a market-day, is snug enough in his 
carpet-slippers. But Mr. Epwarpss has | 
apparently no beasts or crops of his own 
to worry about, though he can write 
charmingly about the lambs and oats 
and cider-apples of other people. He is 
on excellent terms with the climate. 
‘The whole idea of wet weather being 
bad weather is but a figment of the 
town-harried brain.” And he is as 











“COULDN'T YOU MANAGE TO HIT ME WITH THE FLAT OF THE RACKET SOMETIMES?” 








pleased as Punch (if | may say so modestly) to think that | delinquencies which there are still some who reprobate. 


po Ae 
we have twenty British varieties of common gnat, each | 


exquisitely endowed with devices for the continuance of | 
its species. Yet his predilections are not all unpopular | 
by any means. His birds are enchanting from first to| 
last, and he has no need to sentimentalize his favourites 
A man who can write about house-martins as he does 
can afford to leave nightingales to the poets. Yet he has the 
makings of a poet in him too, and his hazel-catkins in the 
rain are almost as good stuff for a lyric as Dororny Worps- 
WworTH'S daffodils. If he would only cut out a few of his 
adjectives in favour of a forceful verb or two, his manner 
would be as enjoyable as his matter. 





It is no use to deny that Judgment Day (ConstaBLe) is 
hot everybody's book. Mr. Norman Davey is flippant about 


jone April evening, to give an account of themselves, get off 











things which many people hold sacred, and tolerant of moral 





But VoruTatrre and ANATOLE FRANCE were the same, and Mr. 
Davey, as a literary artist and a satirist, is no unworthy 
disciple of those admired masters. Moreover, if some of the 
sinners of the little town of Quaive, suddenly called upon, 


more lightly than a stern Puritan might think they should, 
at any rate the meaner vices, such as hypocrisy and cowardice 
and hard self-seeking, are awarded their deserts, which, in 
Mr. Davey’s very individual theology, is to return to the 
life they have made for themselves and go to the devil their 
own way. The others have each a special heaven suited to 
their needs. Mr. Davey, in short, is a fantasist, with a very 
pretty wit,a great deal of ingenuity in inventing absurd, if not 
invariably edifying, situations, and a really delightful style : 
there are passages of description in his book which touch 
beauty. And any way, if the people of Quaive are really no 
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: ; ‘ ae ses | side; there is hardly even a decent interment. But this of 

their ultimate interviews, it 1s to | side ; $ har ‘ RSs SECS. 
“sagt ee ae dene of Mr. Peter Young ; and | course was inevitable. Granted his limitations of space, 
a of minor letters, might dream anything. | Mr. Mitus has done all that man could do, and it is certainly 
he, being a man Ain & | nothing against him that one would rather have read his book 








| ‘The writers of what are sometimes called “art” stories, in | in three volumes than one. As readers of Brangane will 
| their eagerness to defy the convention which demands that | remember, Mr. Mitts has a quiet : rather cynical air of 
| a short story shall have a coherent plot, are now bidding | detachment which his economy of anguage makes all the 
| fair, after the manner of rebels, literary and other, to estab- | more effective. Mercifully he has ag no necessity 
| lish an equally rigid convent'on decreeing that a short story | to dispose of the youngest generation of Montforts, so per- 
| chall on no account have a plot at all. Mr.Grratp Buicett’s | haps we shall hear of them again. I sincerely hope we 
volume, The World in Bud (HEtNEMANY), is a case in point. shall; but not too many at a time, please, Mr. Minus. 
| Mr. Buuxerr, here as in bis earlier books, shows himself to) __ 

| be the ssor of a graceful and polished style, if a little} If ever there was an almost comfortable and thoroughly 
inclined to be over-precious, which isseentoadmirableadvan- | w orkmanlike bit of murdering in fact or fiction, carried out | 
| tage in “The Grasshopper ” and “The Mousetrap,” the latter | too without bungling or much regret on the murderer s part 
| a clever study of the working of primitive instincts and |or the reader’s, it is the one that is the principal event in 
| desires ina middle-aged City clerk,and, though less pleasantly, | Cressida : No Mystery (Hetxemann). Of course Lizzie, who 
in a cynical little comedy called “The Puritan.” But most of | murders, is a disagreeable and rather stupid young person; | 
the other stories are marked by that vagueness typical of| but then Cressida, who gets murdered, though beautiful, | 
the new convention, which leaves on the whole a good deal! has been detrimentally deflecting the attentions of poor 








more to the reader's im- 


agination than is per- —- ~*~ » 
haps quite fair. In one anager. neo ie” 
or two cases I must own - PS ees ~ 


5 » “ i ~<- 


tohaving found it rather 
hard to make out just 
what Mr. Butierr was 
driving at, and even- 
though I may beentirely 
wrong — to a passing | 
doubt whether he was | 
quite sure himself 





Novelists of the open| - 
air and with a love for! 
clean sport are not too | 
numerous, and Mr.| — 

| Maurice WausH is a} ~ 
welcome addition to} 
their number. I have} 
not read The Key Above 
the Door, a tale which 
| gained Sir James Bar- 
RIzk'8 warm approval, 
but While Rivers Run 
(CHAMBERS), Mr. 






“ DIDN'T YOU DRIVE ONE OF THOSE THINGS WE USED TO CALL 
CARS’ IN OUR YOUNG Days?” 

“YES, THOSE WERE QUAINT OLD 
PAYING INSTALMENTS ON IT.” 


| Lizzie’s very unattrac- 
| tive betrothed; soreally, 
| you know, in a some-! 
| what complicated fash | 
ion, right almost seems | 
to be triumphing in 

the end. Indeed, if it 

wasn't that Mrs. Bentoc 

LOWNDES insists that | 
Cressida had a very bad 

time dying, I should be ; 
inclined to suggest that 

her manuals on “ Mur. | 
dering without Tears” | 
are becoming a public | 
danger. Cressida: No 

Mystery is a perfectly 

simp'e and straight-| 
forward story, though, } 
of course, few people , 
will believe the title | 
until they have read it} 
forthemselves. Its nov | 
elty lies in the fact that | 
the very usual tangle} 
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* MOTOR- 


DAYS. BY THE WAY, WE'RE STILL 








with which it is con-| 


| Watsn’s second novel, has given ine genuine entertainment. | cerned has seldom had a simpler or more complete undoing | 
| Its scenes are laid around Sir Hugh Maclan's home on the| than that which Lizzie achieves with the strvchnine-bottle 


| moors of Moray, and in London. While he was reproducing, | 
| 


| and more than passably well, the atmosphere of the theatre, I | 
| was itching all the time to get out ot London and back to| 
| Moray. For the real savour of the story, and it is very good 


| to taste, comes from the moors and rivers of Scotland. | 
| would ask nothing better than to spend a day’s shooting or | 


| fishing with Mr. Wausn, while his Alistair Maclan, Sir 
| Hugh's nephew, is in the process of falling into love and out 
| of it. Let me add that dramatic incidents find their place 
in a story whose characters are gloriously alive. 





Mr. Martix Mitts has all the qualities for the writing of 
a family , but in The Montjorts (Constasue) I feel that 
he has ind bis masterly gift of compression almost to 
excess. The Montforts were a large family and they deserved 
a more leisurely treatment. To dispose of more than fifty 
members and connections of a family in one volume demands 
a ruthlessness which makes rather uneasy reading. Just as 
soon and as surely as a character becomes alive and begins to 
excite the reader's sympathy, the author knocks him quietly 
| on the head and passes on. “There are no tears at the grave- 








and celebrates with her lover's first lover-like kiss. 





The ten stories which go to the making of The Invisible| 
Web (Hurst anv Buiackert), “strange and fantastic” as| 
they may seem, are true. Mr. H. Aswron-Wo re has taken 
them from the police archives at Lyons, and they are pub- 
lished with the sanction of Dr. Epmonp Locarp, who is 
Chief of the Lyons Technical Police Laboratories. Admir- 
ably told by Mr. Aswron-Worre, they are as thrilling and 
wonder!ul as any ever invented by the most imaginative 
romancers. Indeed many of the detective tales that are 
flooding the market seem dull and anemic when compared 
with them. Criminals of various kinds appear in these 
“episodes,” but for sheer devilment Otis P. Duncan, ia 
the last tale, is supreme. Excellent photographs add to 
the enjoyment of a book which is not only exciting but also 
informing on the subject of the science of detection. Some 
of Mr. Asuton-Wo.re’s cases, as he tells us in a foreword, 
have been deliberately chosen to “illustrate the extraordin- 





ary precision of modern scientific investigation.” They 





prove it up to the hilt. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A writeron the subject of Parliamen- 
tary personalities describes Mr. L. §S. 
Amery as a pocket Mussonini. Yet 
nobody ventures to call the Duce an out- 
size AMERY. , 


It seems that TrLDEN was not accused 
| of professionalism, but of an infraction 
|of the amateur rules. Can he have 
| split an infinitive ? 

} ‘ “k 

| After being at liberty for over a week 
| the white parrot which was a favourite 
| pet of Prince Caron during his stay in 
| Surrey was recaptured. It is believed 
| to have been trying to fly to Rumania. 


Senegalese soldiers were called up to 





With reference to the alleged cases of 
botulism among the Bow Street police, 
an old lady writes to us expressing the 
hope that the Commission of Inquiry 
will find that all these allegations are 
unfounded. : 


“Step by step, British artists are 
dancing their way to recognition,” says 
a famous Russian instructress. Not by 
leaps and bounds, you will note. 

 & 


In connection with the question of 
pad play, which is so much discussed in 
cricket circles just now, it seems only 
fair to point out that batsmen are not 
credited with leg-byes. 


When five miles of salmon-fishing on 
the Wye fetched arecord price at auction 





is one of the risks not covered at Luoyp’s 
at present. 


It is estimated that singers who took 
part in the recent Austro-German song- 
festival at Vienna consumed during the 
four days four hundred thousand gallons 
of beer. What could they have been 
singing ? The Froth- Blowers’ Anthem ? 


It is pointed out that with the Total- 
isator in operation bookmakers will not 
have to stand in the rain, Anything 
that brings a little ray of comfort into 
the lives of these long-suffering crea- 
tures should be encouraged. 


A night-watchman recently told a | 
magistrate that he was looking for a | 


lighter situation. Has he tried the job 





| deal with the burning 
| cork forests at the foot 
ofthe Pyrenees. It was 
| felt that they would be 
comparatively little af- 
fected by burnt cork, 


Brighton is not to 
| have riding - camels in 
charge of a genuine 
Sheikh. When this de- 
cision became known 
| the rush order for real 
| Pyramids for Thanet 
| was countermanded. 


The discovery of 
Roman remains under 
| a street in Rome which 
was being widened is 
regarded as further evi- 
dence that the city was 
‘inhabited by the 


Romans. CYRIL 





DURING THAT CHILLY SNAP 


USED TO GO ABOUT 
LOOKING RATHER A DEAR. 








BUT REALLY! WHEN WE HAD 
THAT HOT SPELL——!!! 


of a tester in a mattress 
factory? » « 


The Sydney Univer- 
sity Film Society want 
a convict to lecture to 
them. We know of 
several lecturers who, 
if they got their deserts, 
would be fully qualified. 


A company has been 
formed for the exploita- 
tion of Dead Sea de- 
posits. These must not 
be confused with the 
Black Sea deposits, 
which of courseare used 
to fill Post-Office ink- 
pots. <a 


invented, but what is 








It isa rule at Eton that boys must 
enter shops only by the front-door, 
which is probably why Etonians so 
seldom make good burglars. 


Mr. Ormspy-Gore has drawn the 
| attention of Parliament to the fact that 
| “Good King Wenceslas” is taught to 
children in Africa, but what so many 
people complain of is that it is taught 
to children in England. 


With reference to the sixpence which 
he took off the income-tax, Mr. 
Wixston CaurcHinn complains that 
nobody has ever mentioned it to him 
since. We attribute this to a certain 
delicacy common to all tax-payers. 





At a recent fancy-dress ball, we read, 
| everybody entered into the spirit of fun 
with absolutely gay abandon. Too often 
the abandon with which people enter 
into the spirit of fun is rather gloomy. 





VOL. CLXXV, 





the other day, satisfaction was expressed 
that it is not to leave the country. 


Professional footballers have gone 
into training, but of course the close 
season for referees does not really end 
till there is an “‘r” in the month. 


Nothing could be more significant of 


'the consideration that is given to the 


comfort of passengers nowadays than 
the announcement that a railway com- 
pany has declined an offer of two pianos 
to enliven the journey to Scotland. 


Girls being photographed for The 
Daily Mail beauty competition are ad- 
vised to express intelligence. To regular 
readers of our bright little contemporary 
this should present no difficulty. 


During the North Cape cruise of a 
White Star liner seven engagements 
were announced, It appears that this 


h 





really needed is a me- 
chanical listener. | 


A machine that talks | 
mechanically has been | 








The four thousand Roman coins found | 


at Weymouth seem to suggest that some 
ancient visitor was determined to get 
something out of the slot machines. 


It appears that one of the chief oceu- 
pations of peace in these days is to beat 
swords into gramophone shares. 


The greatly increased harvests in 
Hungary are attributed to the benign 
influence of Lord RorHerMERE, 


An American entomologist claims to 
have discovered a spider with three- 
thousand eyes. We should not be sur- 
prised if the spider saw him first. 


The glut of runs in club cricket seems 
to indicate that club bowlers are really 
no better than those playing for the 
first-class counties. 
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VALERIE’S VACATION. 
| A sample of the all-weather, self-start- 
| ome bidding Summer Holiday 

| Fiction feature. 
“Eh, lulla me, lulla dee!” exclaimed 
plump rosy-cheeked Mrs. Gabbage as 
she bustled about the small table with 
| its snowy cloth, its pats of golden but- 
ter, its home-made jams and new crisp 
bread. “Two weeks of Little Bung- 
ling, Miss, and, though I say it as) 
shouldn't, my cooking, and I lay you'll | 
go back to Lunnon twice the young | 
lady who wrote to me for rooms.” And | 





she bustled out to her spotless cottage | tried to say that she might be able to | sweetheart,” said Lord Buaogling, and 
| kitehen, leaving behind her a breatin of | hobble along, but his arms were intoxi- | he produced a glittering something oa 
jeatingly tight about her and her heart |}a slim platinum chain. * Do you te 


honest soap and water. 
“You ‘ll be hungry,” she said briskly, | 
returning with a tray on which were 


disposed a steaming tea-pot, a tempting | posited heron Mrs. Gabbage’s doorstep; | which she had given him, but set im 
mound of toast and two freshly-boiled |“ 


eggs, each covered by a miniature cosy. 
Valerie assented with a happy laugh | 


and proceeded without further pre-|about to say something, then touched | working-man.” 


liminaries to do ample justice to the | 

simple yet delicious meal which had 

been set before her. 

| Oh, the fragrance of it, the dear 
sweet simplicity of it! London, with 

the night-club which she helped her 

, father—Major “ Dicky" Fetherstoun- 
haughhaugh, late of the “Fighting 

176th ’—to run in his brave “ got-to- 

make - the - best-of-it-my-dear ” way— 

London, with that ceaseless battle to 

keep a stiff upper-lip beneath the lip- | 

stick, seemed so far away. 
She had just had to leave it, to get 





| 


right out of things if only for a fort- | 


| night. 
| as she drank her final cup of tea, “ it is 
| going to he very peaceful down here.” 


With a close-fitting felt hat pulled 
_down jauntily over her small, sleek, 
| shingled head, Valerie swung off up the 
| road, singing a little song. The even- 

ing air was full of the scent of hay and 
tremulous with the homing hum of 
cockchafers. Shy clumps of “parson’s 
frolic,” interspersed with patches of 
, “ wench and bumpkin” and “ old maid's 
hat,” nodded aud blew from the hedge- 
| tows. She went gaily by, drinking them 
all in, her feet in the shadows, her small 
| head with its dainty tip-tilted nose 
| gilded by the last rays of the setting sun. 
| _ She turned from the road into a lane. 
| There was a clump of trees in front of 
her, through which she could see the rich 
red brick of Elizabethan chimneys. A 
| break in the hedge and a stile per- 
_ suaded her to stop and rest; but she did 
| not see the loose stone on the bank 
_ and, as she stepped up, there was a slip 
, and a sudden excruciating pain in her 
| ankle. 

| Biting her lips to keep back the tears, 





“Oh!” she sighed eestatically | 


Valerie sank down. She essayed un- 
successfully to rise, and a little moan 
escaped her. She looked about desper- 
ately, and then, over the stile leaped 
a cheerful, rough-haired dog, followed 
by a young man. His clothes seemed 
much the worse for wear and he carried 





farm-labourer out for the evening. 


Half-blinded with pain, Valerie hardly | first evening through the trees. Maj 


saw his face. “ Please take me back to 
Mrs. Gabbage’s cottage,” she said; “ 1) 
have been very silly and sprained my 
ankle.” 
He picked her up in his arms. She | 


was beating with unaccustomed rapidity. 

“Thank you,” she said when he de- | 
I hope you will let me give you a} 
little present?" and she pressed a| 
shilling into his hand. He seemed | 


his forehead and was gone, a tall strong 
figure dim in the twilight. 


They met again three days later. 
Valerie was strolling, whistling gaily, 
past a group of cows. He came up 
behind her, coughed and nodded at the 
calm-eyed beasts. ‘Sound stock,” he 
said. 

Valerie agreed with a merry laugh. 





Would she ever forget that night | 
beneath the round red moon? “ Wili| 
you marry me, wonder-girl?” he had | 
said hoarsely yet softly and tenderly. 
| Yes,” she had replied with all the 
lengaging frankness of the clear-eyed | 
|modern girl; “but who are you?” ee 
| He had banished the inquiry with | 
|his kisses. No matter who he was, how | 
worn his clothes, she loved him. 


“Oh, Mrs. Gabbage,” 
“I'm so happy; 
ried!” 

* Lulla me, lulla dee, bless I!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gabbage. “ Well, Miss, 
I'll say as young Lord Bungling is a 
lucky man.” 

“ Lord Bungling!" gasped Valerie. 

“Ay,” laughed Mrs. Gabbage ; “I 
knew all the time that he was coortin’ 
‘ee, but he did tell me to shoot oop 
laike.” 

Just then a great glistening car rolled 
up to the cottage door. Lord Bungling, 
as she knew him now to be, was 
driving, but he had discarded his old 
clothes and was wearing an immacu- 
lately cut lounge-suit. A gray-haired 
aristocratic-looking man assisted a gray- 
haired aristocratic-looking woman to 
alight. 

“Gracious me !" cried Mrs. Gabbage, 


cried Valerie, 
I'm going to be mar- 





——— 
*’tis the Earl and her lady ship and hig 
young lordship.” 


man!” she said. 


Valerie and her fiancé walked slowly 
an ash-plant in his hand—evidently a | along the terrace of the mansion whos 


Valerie laughed happily. “He's my 
The nightingales were singing ag 


Elizabethan chimneys she had seen that 


‘Dicky ” Fetherstounhaughhaugh and 
his host were discussing their cigars in 
the library, happy in the common reeol- 
lection of a campaign of the ‘n'neties. 
“IT have a little present for you, 


member ? ”’ 
Valerie looked. It was the shilling’ 
diamonds now. 
* You gave me that,” he said, “whea 
you thought I was just an ordinary 


* Darling,” she replied roguishly, 
clasping the chain round her neck and 
sinking her trim shingled head on his 
shoulder, “I never got a better bargain!” 

The nightingales sang on. 





TO A CHUB. 

You lazed upon the surface, took your 
fill 
Where all yoursummer delicaciesdrop 
Into the tepid Tamesis, with a flop, 
From off the willow boughs below the 
mill ; 

‘ive pound of bronze you were, and, 
feeding still, 
When the tanged “Zulu,” tempter 


Ethiop, 
Drew your gross lips a last time 
the top 
And fin succumbed to finesse, scale to 
skill. 
And yet, mayhap, fat friend of summer's 
hub, 
Yours was the final, if unflattered, 
laugh : 
When I, scarce breathed by our prosale 
bout, 
Gazed down upon you, alderman of 
chub, 
And with a sigh pronounced your 
epitaph, 
“Ah me, had it been Maytime, la @ 
Trout !” P.R.C. 








The New Poor. 
“Everything in the line of Ladies and 
Gentlemen has been so mercilessly red 
that every purse will afford to buy. Come early 
and avoid disappointment.”— Indian Paper. 


“Twenty-tight Wallasey Grammar School 
boys left Birkenhead on Tuesday on a 2/ 
miles European tour.”—Blackburn Paper. 











This should have a sobering effect. 
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AU REVOIR. 
Mr. MacDonatp (off to Canada). “I SHALL BE BACK SOON. BE GOOD.” 
Mr. Maxton to Mr. Waeattey. “PITY IT’S ONLY A TRIP AND NOT A TRANSFERENCE.” 


= {The Industrial Transference Board has been considering the possibility of transferring surplus labour to fresh fields of 
mdustry at home or in the Dominions.] 
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THE PRIZE-FIGHTER’S PROGRESS. 

Gene Tunney hasestablished arecord. 
Not only is he World's Heavy- Weight 
Boxing Champion, but he is also no 
mean performer in the intellectual ring. 
This higher culture only came, like all 
worth-while achievements, after long 
labour. It was away back in the War, 
he tells us in an interview, that he first 
concluded that there must be something 
to that fellow SHakespeare and so he 
bought a copy of A Winter's Tale. At 
first he could make neither head nor 
tale out of it, and then he understood 
why. ‘My mind,” he confesses, “had 
not expanded enough. I was forced to 
read it ten times before I got the metre. 
Then my real interest began.” 

Well, there's persistence for you. 
Ten rounds with the Hope of Stratford 
before he got even the metre! And 





_ think of the agony he must have ex- 


pended vainly on trying to get the metre 
in those parts of A Winter's Tale which 


| happen to be written in prose. A dirty 


trick that of SuaxesprarE’s! He should 
have lost on a foul. However, Tunney 




















ware Mens! Ub) 


“y 


triumphed at last and took his unique 
place—a heavy-weight champion with 
something more above his collar than 
just the solid rock. 

But, reading up my daily paper, I see 
that another and rival star has now ap- 
peared above the horizon, one UMBERTO 
Torro, of Trieste. He stands six-foot- 
two, boxes at seventeen stoneand “ takes 
great pleasure” in reading SHAKESPEARE. 
Also, he admits, he has “found Piur- 
aRcH, Heropotus avd Homer most 
stimulating.” That, I am afraid, must 
be a nasty jar for Tunney. 

In a later interview Umperto’s man- 
ager states that the Italian is also a 
student of science and has a penchant 
for the guitar, mandoline, ukulele and 
‘cello. Hedoesn’t appear to have omitted 
much, except perhaps Mah-jongg. 

What Tunney is doing about this I 
have not yet heard. No doubt he is 
re-reading A Winter's Tale three or 
four times, learning the saxophone and 
taking up astronomy (always useful to 
a boxer). Whatever course of intensive 
training he may now be taking in order 
to be ready for this rival, the clash, 


ditto). **‘ May I OFFER YOU THIS GENTLEMAN'S SEAT ?”’ 
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when it comes, should certainly bea 
good one. 

The stage, I understand, is already 
set for the dispute; but the locale and 
conditions of the actual physical contest 
have not yet been arranged. But that 
part of it is only for those who appreciate 
such low-down exhibitions and for the 
gentlemen who deal in bogus tickets. 
It does not interest those of us who,| 
like myself, are more spiritually inclined | 
and know nothing of what is meant by | 
“steering a right to the slats. 
arrangements for the intellectual bee 
however, are well advanced, and I an | 
already in a position to disclose that) 
the disputants will compete against one) 
another in the following fields :— 





(1) English Literature (a) General. 
(b) Selected 
(2) Social Etiquette. 
(3) Renaissance Art (Venetian School). 
(4) Mouth-organ Technique. 
(5) Practical Chemistry. 


The winner will be awarded seventy 
thousand poundsand a degree at Lo 
University; while the loser’s end 0 
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purse will besixty-nine thousand pounds 
and a degree at a local University. 

I can foresee scenes of wild enthusiasm, 
scenes beside which the mere body- 
hammering altercations indulged in by 
low-brow sock-peddlers will look about 
as interesting as a row between two 
small boys over a Sunday-school attend- 
| ance ticket. And how different will be 

the circumstances! A University Vice- 
Chancellor will no doubt act as referee 
| and a British Museum official as time- 
keeper. The ring-side will be lined 
| with excited professors, ebullient dons 

and impassioned pedagogues, instead 
| of anemic Society butterflies in even- 

ing frocks eager for a sight of real red 
| blood. 
| And the subsequent reports of the 
| fight will also be as different as can be. 
| There will be no more of the“ UmBerro 
unloosed a foundation-rocker to the point, 
| but Tunney covered ahead of schedule 
| and came back at the wop with a hun- 
| dred-per-cent he-wallop over the blood- 
| pumper.” No, instead there will be 
something much more refined :— 

‘Round One of the Social Etiquette 
Contest was opened by Tunney with 
the tentative inquiry, ‘Say, with which 
| arm do you lead a dame in to the eats?’ 
Umberto skilfully countered with the 
right. Almost immediately the Italian 
flashed back a ‘How you eat-a da 
asparagus?’ Tunney ducked his head 
sideways and took it glancing in the 
mouth. Before he could recover, the 
| Fascist Hope had followed up with, 
| ‘And how you eat-a da spaghetti?’ At 
_this Tunney became completely in- 
volved, and his face soon showed signs 
of his difficulty. He extricated himself 
at last, however, and staggered his 
| opponent with a typically American 
attack: ‘ D’ you take off your lid in an 
| el'vator?’ ...” And so on. 

It seems to me that this sort of thing 
will be infinitely better worth watching 
| than the old stuff. In Class (3), for 
| Instance, a rattling interchange on the 
subject of TintorETtTo’s brush-work, or 
what the Bexurnis did or failed to do 
for Venetian art, should make every 
artist present hold his breath, besides 
providing a chance—dear to any audi- 
ence—of pointing out to the fighters 
with devastating effect exactly where 
they are wrong. ' 

Class (4), Mouth-organ, if well fought 
out, will certainly leave the contestants 
more breathless than any amount of 
sparring for openings;, while in Class (5), 
Practical Chemistry, an error of judg- 
ment should obviously provide better 
| thrills than any mere failure to connect 
a fist with a face. 
| No, there is not a doubt in my mind 

that the prize-fighting of the future will 
be immeasurably superior to anything 
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Butler (commandeered to umpire—to his master who is giving the finishing-touches to his 


field). “‘ AND WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE ME 








TO GO, Sir?” 











we have yet had; and it will have one 
further great advantage which I have 
not yet pointed out. With so many 
author.tative works already in existence 
on the various subjects under dispute 
there will be no occasion for either 
Tunney or Umperto to write subse- 
quent accounts of “How I Won” or 
‘‘ How I Lost.” Indeed, a mere refer- 
ence to a popular Encyclopedia will do 
more to convince the man-in-the-street 
of the rights of the matter than any 
amount of subsequent self-congratula- 
tion and self-justification on the part 
of the principals concerned. A. A. 








WEST HAM. 
[Lines gratefully inscribed by a ratepayer 
to Sir ALFRED WoopGatr, on the publication 
of the latest report on the successful adminis- 
tration of poor-relief in the Borough of West 
Ham.} 
Two years ago you stopped their game 
By methods fair but thorough, 
And timely to our rescue came 
In this benighted Borough ; 





Gauging our plight with valiant eye, 
You and your fellow hardy ‘uns 
Soon faced the mess begotten by 
Our gay old Board of Guardians. 
Two years you 've toiled, and lo! to-day | 
You ’ve weeded out the shirker 
And sent rejoicing on his way 
The honest out-of-worker ; 
Filling with food the hungry still, 
You ’ve taught ‘em too a pretty sense | 
Of how the grist comes to the mill, 
And made ‘em worthy citizens, 


For daily local acts of grace 
And justice blent with mercy ; 
For making Ham a happier place, 
Our pockets far more pursy ; 
For all you’ve had the wit to do 
As practical provisioners, 
Our Borough doffs its hat to you 
And t’other two Commissioners. 


A. K. 


More Improbable Flappers. 
“§, F. Barnes has taken 529 wickets for the 








club, Of his 153 overs 861 were maidens.” 
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IRREVERENT RADIOS. 
Vil 
[To ginger up the little talks on Literature, 


Mr. P. G. Woprnovuse, in the well-known 
réle of Bertie Wooster, recommends the stories 


CrEERION ! 

Cheeri-abso-bally-utely-oh ! 

I want to tell you Daventry fellows 
about a fellow I've been reading lately, 
a fellow called Anton TcuEKov. One 
of the merry Russian boys. Fruity, if 
you know what I mean. Ripe. 

I’ve been asked to run over the 





scenario, so to speak, of a few of his 
niftiest things. : 

But first of all let me tell you 
how it all came about—occur- 
red, if you know what I mean. 

I was feeling a little bleak 
the other morning and rang 
the bell for my man Jeeves to 
rally round with a spot of the 
usual, and, when he slunk in, 
* Jeeves,” I said. 

“Sir?” 

“* How would it be if I had 
a stab at jolly old literature 
for an hour or two to-day?” 

“T should hardly recom- 
mend it, Sir.” 

* But dash it all, Jeeves,” 
I said, “I want to. I mean, 
dash it all—what?”’ 

“Very well, Sir, if you in- 
sist.” 

‘Waffle out, then, like a 
good chap and get me a bit of 
the soul-stuff,” I said. And 
he waftled. 

When he came trickling 
back with old Anton under 
one arm and put him across 
the table to me, I own I felt 
a bit stung. 

‘‘Hello, Jeeves!” 
‘* And hello!” 

* Bir?” 





I said. 





lieve me, you chaps, after the first five 
or six sentences the old man Anton had 
the half-nelson on me and kept it there. 
Snappy, if you know what I mean. 
The first yarn was all about a lady and 
a dog, who fell in with a man called 
Dimitri Dimitritch Gurov. Hold your 
end up, and I'll say that again. Dimi- 
tri Dimitritch Gurov. That’s what 
they'd called the bloke. Pronounced 
by keeping both hands well down and 
giving a slight flick to the epiglottis. 
Well, this chap met this girl at a kind 
of a local Palm Beach called Yalta, and 


vestibule together and did a spot of kigs. 
ing, and she said he must fade away 
now, and he faded. 

And then she started coming to Mog. 
cow to see him, and one day het 
how pretty well mouldy everythin 
and she burst out crying, and he told her 
to mop it up and they 'd think out ways 
of keeping on meeting as long as 
could. How could they be free, pa 
Anton, from this intolerable bon 
if you know what I mean? “Howe 
how?” he makes this Gurov pippin 
ask, clutching his head. “‘How?” And 





she had adog. I forgot to say she was 
married, and the chappie was a married 


both of them agreed that it was goi 
to be pretty dashed difficult—what? 








_— —" => 


Channel Swimmer (to rival). “I wisH YOU WOULDN'T CUT IN 
LIKE THAT, SIR.” 


And that, mark you, is 
where old Anton leaves it, 
Tears it right off, like the tape 
at the os 4 and not another 
bitcomesthrough. Ripestuff. 
Oh, ripe! 

And then there's another 
about a lad called Ionitch, 
who was a doctor. And I 
say, of course, I'm not quite 
putting the bally old atmo- 
sphere over on the wave- 
‘length the same way that 
| Anton does in the book, but 
| believe me it's there all right. 
| Fruity, if you know what I 
i'mean. You can hear the 
samovar sizzle and smell the 
jolly old white lilac and the 
onions and all that sort of 
thing. 
Well, this lad Ionitch lived | 








I mentioned in the last tale, | 


the gate-post oneof the world’s 
dreariest plague spots it seems 
to have been, with Little 
Pedlington in the Pound also 
ran. Mildewed, if you know 
what I mean. 








“Who handed you out this dope, 
Jeeves? I mean what about it, and 
all that?” 

“The book was very favourably re- 
commended by the young lady at the 
library, Sir. She pointed out to me that, 


_ whereas other writers, in the opinion 


of a most eminent critic, lift us to the 
height of comprehension in their own 
created worlds, this man TcnrKoy 
appears to transmute the common 
reality, causing the scales to drop from 
the eyes.” 
“She said that absolutely, your 
young girl-friend ? ” 
“She did, Sir.” 
“Buzz it down, then, and I'll have 
®% pop at it.” 
Well, after that he oozed’ off, and I 
, began to toy with the thing. And be- 





of theatre place, and biffed round the 


chappie too. Well, he met her, and they 
started yawing a bit, and he said it was 
dull there, and she said it was dull too, 
and after a while he said how would it 
be if they palled up a bit? And so they 
did, and went for walks and what-not, 
and a little bit over. And then he had 
to wriggle off, and she had to wriggle 
off too, and he buzzed back to Moscow 
- she buzzed back to a place called 
_ Well, this egg had never really been 
in love before, but this time, after he'd 
been back in Moscow a bit, he began to 
give at the gathers and feel all goofy 
and pop-eyed and think he must go 
down to S—— and see her a gain. So 
he did, and there she was, and there 
was this dog, and they met at a kind 





called Tarkin, and the old man had 
whiskers and made jokes, and mamma 
read her own rotten novels out loud, 
and the girl thumped the piano, and) 
something about her made Ionitch slop | 
over, and one night she said, “ Meet 
me near the cemetery ;” but she never 
turned up, and that got his goat 
made him feel rather a wen. So he} 
asked heragain, but sheturned himdown 
because she was going to Moscow @ 
study music, and he said “‘Right-ho" and 
went back to plugging away at his hoe 
pital. By-and-by she found she was 
bit of a mutt with the ivories, and came 
back home, thinking she could co 

man Ionitch again when she wanted to} 
and he biffed in once or twice and fo 
the sloppy feeling had all dried up, 
with the yearsand onething and anothet, 


ead 
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at the same place, S——, that | a 


and between you and me and | : 


Well Ionitch kept on going) 7 


round to see some | & 
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Dearest Louisa, I WRITE WITH 
THE HEALING BREEZES OF THE 
BRAES PLAYING UPON MY BROW. 
But CAN THEY HEAL MY BRUISED 
HEART? 


HE WOULD DANCE AS MANY AS THREE TIMES WITH ME. 





DARLINGEST DAPHNE, HERB 
I AM ON THE JOLLY OLD BRAES 
DOING THE BRUISE - HEALING 
BTUNT. 


THAT BOY 


NEARLY THE DEATH OF 


OR OTHER. 





NEXT DAY HE INJURED MY ARM WITH HIS BEASTLY 
LITTLE 1IN BATH, 











I FIRST MET ADOLPHUS FITZDALLY AT THE 
ARCHERY GROUND, AND HE COMPLIMENTED 
ME ON MY SKILL WITH THE BOW. 


SCARS OF THE SEASON: PAST AND PRESENT. 





OFTEN AFTER THAT HE WOULD MAKE HIS 
WAY TO OUR COACH WHEN I DROVE OUT 
WITH MAMMA, 





AND WHEN ONE NIGHT HE EXPRESSED ADMIRATION OF MY 


DRESS WHAT COULD I THINK? Nor THAT I WOULD HEAR OF HIS 


E 


ARCHIE GREENLEES 


ME 


MOMENT I FIRST MET HIM AT SOME DANCE 






NGAGEMENT TO ANOTHER. 





WAS 
FROM THE 


HE NEARLY BIFFED 
POACHING IN THE 
RANELAGH. 


MY BRAINS OUT 
MIXED DOUBLES AT 


AA lent 
7 PULA ho AL 
/ 


in| 
oe, Ne 


Ci pe 


AND, WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT, AFTER ALL THAT, HE HAD THE 
COLOSSAL NERVE TO SUGGEST A SPOT OF DOUBLE-HARNESS! 
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so he biffed out again and got fat and 
took to playing cards at the club. 

And mind you, of course I want to 
warn you again, I'm not putting all 
the atmosphere in, nor the psycho- 
what 's-its-name, which this: medico 
Johnny banked on pretty heavily when 
he was sorting out the reasons why he 
handed this girl the mitt. Oh, 
| absolutely, w this love's young 
dream had got packed away where he 
couldn’t reach it again with a tin- 
opener, and the Tarkin family had him 
bored stiff. Now and then he'd say, 
“What-ho! I'll go and call on these 
Tarkins;" but every time he'd = 
himself up and say, ‘‘ What-bally-ho! 
I won't!" And then he'd go back to 
‘the club and puff a bit, and give the 
once-over to the waiters and open 
another bottle of the jolly old Lafitte. 
And so it drooled on to the end, and 
that was all. Ripe—oh, ripe! 

And there were a lot more of these 
yarns, I do assure you, when my man 
| Jeeves came rustling around with the 
| lunch, he found the young master’s eyes 
| bulging out and the hairs of the bally 
old bean on end, 

* Jeeves!" T said. 

‘See? 

“This is the goods, Jeeves. 
goods, if you know what I mean.” 

“T am glad to think you have derived 
entertainment from it, Sir.” 

“You ought to curl the grey matter 
round it yourself, Jeeves, when you 
have time.” 

“T shall be glad of an opportunity to 
, do so, Sir, when you have completed 
| your own perusal of the work. You 
| consider it has genuine merit?” 

* Fruity, Jeeves. The full orange.” 

“T am pleased to hear it, Sir.” 

“ Ripe stuff!” 

“T will acquaint the young lady at 
the library with your verdict, Sir. 
you be wearing the light-brown trilby 
this afternoon, Sir, or the grey?” 

Rummy cove, Jeeves. 


The 


Cheerioski ! 
Cheeri-bally-ovitch ! 


E 


VOR, 





Restauratio Amoris. 


“Jv YOUR WIPE CAN'T COOK, DON'T DIVORCE 


Notice outside a Californian Restaurant, 


“The bridegroom’ 
| brown satin and 
| adorned with sil 
of orange 





ver beads. 


of red and white roses.”—Lancashire ‘aper 


Will 


Sut what I 
; mean to say is that T want you all to 
| put Comrade Anton into your suit-case 
along with the green slumber-wear and 
the two-piece brine-raiment this jolly 
old August, and you won't go far wrong. 


HER, KAT HERE, AND KEEP HER POR A Per.” 


s mother was attired in 
georgette with gold georgette, 
~ : ply ow a wreath 
‘ossom and a vei russels net 
embroidered with silver, and her bouquet hone 


THE COST OF NOISE. 


«<Tur money cost of noise,’ ” read 
Barbara, “‘is estimated by Professor 
Spooner at one million pounds a week.’ 
Seems a lot, doesn’t it?” 

“An under-estimate,” | said. “ Peter 
has made at least five thousand pounds’ 
worth of noise this afternoon,” 

“How clever of the little chap! Why, 
that’s more than a saxophonist gets.” 


“But Peter hasn't earned it. He's 
wasted it,” 
“He hasn't got it to waste. He's 


only ten pounds in the Savings Bank 
and three-and-twopence in his money- 
box.” 
“ You don’t understand,” I began. 
“I'm afraid I don’t,” she interposed ; 
“first you say Peter has earned five 
thousand pounds, and then you say he’s 
wasted five thousand pounds. And 
then Professor Spooner says-————~” 
‘* Please,” I insisted, “the Professor 
means that noise causes a loss of effi- 
ciency.” 
** Whose?” she demanded, 
“ Mine and yours.” 
“Curious,” she remarked; “TI hadn't 
noticed any loss of efficiency.” 
“T have,” I retorted grimly. 
“Then you've lost five thousand 
pounds this afternoon. That's rather 
a lot, isn't it?” 
‘T haven't lost five thousand pounds,” 
I replied patiently. “I've lost the effi- 
ciency with which I might have earned 
it—- or some of it.” 
“ Because of Peter?” 
‘* Because of noises and interruptions. 
Peter did his bit.” 
“T didn't know you were going to 
earn five thousand pounds this after- 
noon. Why didn’t youtell me? I could 
have taken Peter out for a walk and 
|you could have showed us the five 
thousand pounds when we came in.” 
“I didn't mean to say I was going 
to earn five thousand pounds this very 
afternoon,” I began. : 
“Five hundred would be something,” 
she interrupted; “I'd keep Peter quiet 
for that. It's never too late to begin. 
I'll put Peter to bed early and sit with 
him so that he doesn’t make a sound, 
and then you can get on earning money. 


80, you may knock off and take a hand 
at bridge, 
much, dear. Money isn't every 
Five hundred is quite enough é 
evening. 


thing. 


— for breath ; 
eter’s fault, 


necessary noises.” 
“Any noise?” she demanded. 














“Now look at the bride, if you dare!” 


When you've earned five hundred or 
Don't drive yourself too 
x one 
“Tt isn’t that,” I explained when she 
“and it isn’t all 


It’s the constant wear 
and tear on the nerves caused by un- 


for instance, It's tiring, and when the 
brain is tired one cannot think of bright 
ideas.” 

“T see,” she said. “I'll speak to 
the police about these motor-cyeles, 
Or we'll have some straw laid down, 
But it was dreadfully quiet in the coun. 
try this summer—so quiet it nearly 
made me scream. You could hear a 
sheep cough half a mile away. Did 
you make five thousand pounds then? 
If so, what have you done with it?” 
“That,” I explained, “ was a holiday, 
I didn’t try toearn any money. But the 
conditions were ideal, except, of course, 
for the cocks crowing and the dogs 
barking and the cows lowing and——" 
“Then we must do what we can 
here,” she decided. “I will see you 
have perfect quiet. Don't worry about 


that. You settle down and earn that 
five hundred pounds. Is your wateh 
going?” 


“Yes, Why?” I cried irritably, 
“I'm stopping the clock. Such an 
annoying tick. And I'll take Peter 


down to the police-station to complain, 
Ah, here he is! The darling! Yes, it’s 
a lovely trumpet, dear, but don’t blow 
ithere. Daddy is frightfully busy earn 
ing five hundred pounds-——aren't you, 
Daddy? And we're going to help by 
being as still as mice. Hush, darting 
don't speak. And do walk on your toes, 
Yes, there ‘ll be lots of strawberry ices 
when Daddy has earned five hundred 
pounds. Oh, no, he hasn't earned it 
yet. But he's going to do it by tea 
time. He's only earned about a hun- 
dred so far,” 
“By the way, Daddy,” she asked, 
“who is going to pay you this five 
hundred pounds ?” : 
I hadn't thought of that. So if this 
reaches the eye of the learned l’rofesser 
will he please tell me where I may 
apply for my share of that million 
pounds? Barbara wants to know, and 
she has already drawn five pounds 
from me on account. W. E.R. 








A Moving Ceremony. 
“The church bells rang merrily at the cot. 
clusion of the ceremony, and the departure of 
the sacred edifice for the home of the bride's 
parents was witnessed by a large number of 
people,”— Yorkshire Paper. 


“Yosterday was favoured with blue skies # 
deep in the intensity of blue that the blue 
skies of Africa did not excel it, The day was 
better than that same type of day in Egypt 

Daily Paper. 
He means that it was a very fine day. 


“Mrs. ——, another member of the coi 

mittee, said the boys went to the dogs in parties 

and often took their parents with them.” 
Daily Paper. 


The old folk get no end of treats in 








“ Any noise. That motor-cycle exhaust 


these days. 
nee 
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WILD WALES: 


| Being a free translation of Mr. Lioyp 


GEORGE'S unpublished Welsh War-song. 
Men of Harlech, ever marching 
Neath your mountains overarching, 
Though your throats are dry and 

parching 

And your Muse is mute, 
Yet new hope is dawning 
And the abyss is yawning 
Dark and deep before the sheep 
On Batpwiny's favour fawning ; 
Forward, then, be up and doing, 
Holy ends and aims pursuing, 
Soon shall all of you be chewing 

Rare refreshing fruit. 
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Men and boys and girls of Criccieth, 
Every child the leek that licketh, 
Screw your courage till it sticketh 
At the highest pitch ! 
Sound your horns, your Klaxons, 
Terrify the Saxons 
Let your harps with flats and sharps 
Dismay the Smiths and Jacksons. 
March in serried ranks to glory, 
Trample down the Whig and Tory, 
Robber barons old and hoary, 
Young and idle rich. 


Men of Gwalia, gallant warders 
Of your blesséd hills and borders 
’'Gainst the pestilent disorders 
In your pathway strewn ; 


; ¢ Penn ee 
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“You OQUGHTN'T TO MIND; HE'S VERY PARTICULAR WHO HE LICKS.” 


Shun the lures of WHEATLEY, 

Charm he ne'er so sweetly ; 

Break the bond with ALFrep Monp 
Entirely and completely, 

Rally round your only wizard 

And, advancing like a blizzard, 

Perforate the treacherous gizzard 
Of the Lossie loon. 


The Gate-Crasher. 











} 
| 
} 
| 
i 


[Uninvited guests profess to have a grievance | 


when they are ejected, ) 


Wuewn to the door they turn him right 
about, 

What marvel if the crasher feels put 
out ? 
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* Now 


WHAT D' YE SUPPOSE | HELD ME HAND OUT 


“ HAVEN'T THE FAINTEST. OFTEN DO IT MYSELF.” 








THE HALFPENNY MOTOR TOUR. 


Henry says he had the idea in the 
Tube, and that he slapped his leg 
violently and said ‘Got it.” The lady 
on the neighbouring strap looked at 
| him doubtfully and squeezed herself a 








| little further down the car. Henry 
thought she suspected him of having 
more thanone. Anyway he came home 
very pleased with himself. 
| You see we have been for so many 
motor tours and we wanted something 
quite new. At least Henry did. He 
has never really trusted me with the 
| map, and says | do not know my right 
| hand from my left. 
I give his Idea as he explained it 
to me; 
“We'll take this brand-new half- 
| penny with us,” hesaid. “It has never 
| been out in the world and has therefore 
_ acquired no vices. Every time we come 
to a choice of turnings we toss. Heads 
we go right; tails we go left. The rule 
at cross-roads is straight ahead.” 

“We shall just go round in circles 
or land up in the heart of the Black 
Country,” I objected. 

But Henry would not be discouraged. 


the Halfpenny would turn up trumps. 
When Henry has a “hunch ” I usually 
give in, but I provided against emer- 
gencies by packing maps of every part 
of England, Wales and Scotland into 
the back of the car, which was also 
occupied by Beelzebub, our wire-haired 
terrier, and the luggage. 

We decided not to start the tou 
officially until we were at least thirty 
miles from London. It would not, we 
thought, be a successful holiday if we 
got caught up in the traflic of Piccadilly 
Cireus or Hammersmith Broadway in- 
definitely. After we had started to use 
the Halfpenny we bound ourselves by 
a solemn oath that where it directed 
we would go. 

“*We are quite mad,” I said, 

“No,” said Henry, “ I have a huneh.” 

When we passed the thirtieth mile- 
stone Henry drew out the fateful coin. 
[ admit I felt a slight thrill as he threw 
it in the air with a flick of his thumb, 
and we watched its red gold glint in 
the sun. 

“Heads,” he said. “ After this you 
can do the tossing,” and he turned 
Maurice's Roman nose down the right- 
hand road. (You can have three guesses 





He had a “hunch” (a term he has 
picked up at the “ movies") that 








as to the make of our car.) 
Henry was right, and the Halfpenny 
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turned up trumps, That day wasa huge 
success. We were taken off the beaten 
track, down leafy lanes (with really 
excellent surfaces), through ery 
woods and common lands, into old-wo 
villages. In fact it showed us England 
at its best, still unspoilt by the ravages 
of the motorist. In many places the 
very cows looked at us as if we were 
visitants from another world, and Maur 
ice purred along proudly as if his were 
the very first tyres that had ever pressed 
that virgin soil. 

The Halfpenny drew us up at lunch 
time at an inn where we got some 
excellent Stilton cheese, and at night 
deposited us in an hotel famous @ 
coaching days for good fare and now 
brought up to date with every modern 
convenience, We drank to the Half 
penny during dinner in some rate 
Burgundy. 

Fortified by an excellent breakfast we 
left next morning in the best of spirits, 
and all morning the Halfpenny ca 
on the good work. At about 12.30 we 
arrived outside a small village. 

Left,” said the Halfpenny, and we 
turned left, rather sharply, it must 
owned, into the village street. As We 





did so a lady with many summers 4 


her credit and a good deal of weight, 
i a 
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| almost under Maurice’s nose. 
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| 
who was having a “good gossip with a 


neighbour, stepped off the pavement 
“ And 


you mark my words, Mrs. Brown . . .” 


| was cut short by a shriek, a wild scream 
| from Maurice's brakes and a perfect 
' cascade of the lady’s Saturday shop- 


ping. Probably never sweet-tempered, 
fright made her abusive. ‘ You brutes, 
you road-’ogs,” she cried almost before 
she had recovered her breath, “ flyin’ 
about the country in them stinkin’ 


| motors, killin’ ‘armless folks! Can't yer 


look where yer goin’ ?” 

We should have stopped to help her 
pick up her goods and smoothed her 
down, but this stream of vituperation 
was too much for Henry's already 


| shattered nerves. 


‘Tam sorry, Madam,” he said stiffly, 
‘hut you too were not looking where 
you were going.” And he let in the 
clutch with an unaccustomed jerk. 

The road swung to the right at the 
bottom; three hundred yards further 
on it forked. ‘ Right,” said the Half- 
penny, and the road s!id round to the 
right to another turn, which in our 
agitation we did not recognise. Another 
“Right” from the Halfpenny brought 
us once more alongside our friend, who, 
her gaily-flowered hat at an angle, was 


| holding forth to a crowd of supporters 


on the iniquity of cars and their drivers, 
while small boys picked up her apples 


| and oranges from the road, and a mon- 


| grel dog sampled the Sunday joint un- 


observed in a corner, We slipped past 


| as quickly as we could, but the eagle 





eye of the injured one saw us. 

“Them 's them—them with the dog!” 
she shouted. “Stinkin’ road ‘ogs.” 

But Maurice pushed on and was soon 
back at the forked roads. Trembling!y 
I tossed. “ Right,” said the Halfpenny 
firmly. Just befcre we got to the main 
street again Henry pulled up. 

“Give me that Halfpenny,” he said 
fiercely. He tossed it, but even as he 
did so voices were heard and at the 
corner appeared our victim, just mov- 
ing away from the scene of disaster. 
‘Left !” cried Henry, and the car moved 
forward into our original road of entry. 


| But we could not get away so e: usily ; 
| she had seen us and burst again into 
violent abuse, 


she 
and shook her umbrella at us as 
we passed, which made Beelzebub reply 
with furious barks. The small boys 
joined in the fray and hurled some 
of the more damaged oranges at us. 
One of them missed me by an inch 


‘Doin’ it a-purpose, they are,” 
cried, 


}and splashed on to the wind-sereen. 


} Over, | hop e 


Henry's foot came down on the ac- 
celerator, and we left the village—for 
in a cloud of dust. 

Half a mile further on we had the 
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Mother (to small Daughter, who has told an untruth), 


WOULD SAY IF I TOLD HIM?” 
Small Daughter, “Yes, Mummir, 
¥AMILY.’” 





He’p say ‘THAT's 


JH Dowd 2 
“Do you KNOW WHAT Dappy 


JUST LIKE YOUR DARN 





par ali aw turn to the left: we took it 
without consulting the Halfpenny and 
began to climb a steep road at an in- 
credible pace, 

The character of the country now 
began to change and we were coming 
on moorlands with stone walls 
and very few houses. Up and up we 
mounted, till just as we topped the 
ridge Maurice gave a sort of splutter 
and stopped. 

Henry and I looked at each other. 
We had meant to fill up with petrol 
in that disastrous village. Now there 


to 





was no sign of human habitation and 
it was well past lunch-time. 

Henry climbed out of the ear wearily, 

“T’ll walk on and see what I ean 
find,” he said. ‘ You can amuse yourself 
by looking up the shortest route to 
Brighton if you like.” 

He took the Halfpenny and threw it 
over a stone wall. 

“This,” said Henry bitterly 
what comes of cheat ing.” 
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“ Knee plus ultra-violet.” 
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| wateher of hot-cross buns. So few people 
would be interested in the notes one 
made. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BIRDS. 
By an Expert Birp-Watoner. 
Way are women always so sceptical,| As usual, of course, They were quite 

I wonder. wrong. I have now watched birds, off 
I had a notion that I might become | and on, for nearly a whole day, and, as 


' « sort of faun this summer. | was going! it happens, I have made. sundry dis- 


to wateh the birds, getting up very early | coveries which I anticipate will cause 
in the mornings in order to do so. 1} quite a stir in bird-watching circles 
should find Reed-warblers’ nests, I as- | The fact is the self-styled bird- watchers 
sured myself, in the osiers at the far end | have been deceiving the world for cen- 
of the garden; the Lesser Whitethroat | turies. 
would come and eat crumbs out of the} The following rules and notes, in 
brim of my hat. | which the real truth about birds is set 
“T shall become,” I foolishly confided | forth clearly and plainly, will not only 


| to Them, “ Mr. ——, the eminent bird-| prove a reliable gu:de but will save all 
watcher.” |intending bird-watchers a great deal of 


| working. 


“Try something easier,” They scoffed. | pains and disappointment. 
“There are easier things to watch than} (1) The only birds which really build 
birds. Now cricket... .” jnests are Blackbirds and Thiushes. If 
Yes, cricket, or hot-cross buns, or | there are others it is not at all possible 
(easiest of all, perhaps) other people! to find the nests. (This is not mere con- 
But one can't, as | observed | jecture; I personally have looked for 
at the time, become “‘eminent”’ as a! birds’-nests.) 











Stout Lady. “It's LovELy, AIN'T IT, Sm?" 


Vicar, ‘ Loveny! Wuat 1s LOVELY ? "’ 
Stout Lady. 


(2) It is an extraordinary but indig. 
putable fact that whereas an enormous 
number of birds built nests last year, 
practically none have built nests this 
year. 

Or is there some antiquarian bin 
which builds old nests? Here, I feel 
certain, is an avenue of possible investi. 
gation which has been inadequately 
explored. 

(3) There is a phrase commonly met 
with in handbooks on birds and in rural 
reminiscences, viz.: such and such g 
bird **is not a shy bird.” This isy 
misleading and can apply in reality 
only to the Pigeons in Trafalgar Square 
and on the steps of St. Paul's. It is, on 
the contrary, an important rule to re 
member that all birds are a very long 
way off. 

It should be noted also that they fly 
even further away or hide in bushes 





‘WHY, THE BACK-TALK WOT SHE GIVES ‘"1M,”’ 


long before you can focus your field 
glasses on them. Nor is the informa- 
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tion given in the handbooks that a cer- 
tain bird is 5} inches long " anything 
but quite desperately useless. There is 
no bird in garden, field or jungle which 


| will allow you to approach it with a tape- 


measure. I know, because I have tried. 

(4) Birdsuttera great variety of noises, 
some of which are called “songs.” Un- 
fortunately these are all uttered at once, 
so that they get hopelessly entangled 
and are quite indistinguishable one from 
another. Thus among the “ woodland 
sounds” of which one so often reads 
the “quiet chirrup of the Dumpling, as 
it hops from branch to branch,” makes 
a sort of fugue with the ‘metallic 
alarm-note (uttered two or three times 
in rapid suecession) of the Madcap,” 
and the two together are lost in anony- 
mous confusion along with the “ very 
distinctive T'u-ee-witavee of the Backchat, 
which fills the air during the breeding 


season.” Inthe cause of Truth, there- 


| fore, it must be stated that :— 


The only bird whose song can be iden- 
tified for certain is the Swan. 

This can be done by watching the 
bird singing; if the bird dies at the end 
then you know it was a Swan, 

(5) For one brief moment, it is true, 
you may think you have recognised the 
‘loud whirrup of the Hoopoe,” which, 
the books say, ‘‘is emitted incessantly 
for two or three hours on end at the 
approach of weasels, otters, moths, 
dromedaries or other vermin.” Yet 
actually there is no guarantee what- 
ever that the sound was not made by a 
Starling; for “the Starling,” according 
to the books, “‘can imitate the call of 
all birds with extraordinary exactness.” 
And their colours tco, no doubt. It is 
therefore another important rule that: 

In case of doubt the answer is prob- 
ably a Starling. 

(6) A propos of colours it should be 
observed that the glossy plates in illus- 
trated books on birds, although beauti- 
ful, bear no relation to actual fact. The 
truth is that :— 

All birds are more or less brown, 
though here again adult Swans are an 
exception. 

Some birds, though largely brown, 
have some white about them. But 
reference to any bird-book will show 
that there are fifty-nine more or less 
brown birds with some white about 
them. It is therefore wrong to suppose 
that it is in the least possible to dis- 
tinguish between the Bannock, the 
Hassock, the Tussock, the Trollope, the 
Whatnot and the Green-eyed Dudgeon. 

(7) Finally—and this is perhaps the 
most solemn warning of all—the female 
of, it seems, nearly all birds “ lacks the 
distinctive colouring of the male,” and 
is therefore to all intents and purposes 





a Sparrow. 
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Betty (who has been given a penny for the collection). ‘“ MUMMY, DO WE GET ALL 


THIS FOR A PENNY?” 








Sparrows obviously don t count. 

The day which brought to light these 
startling revelations of the Truth drew 
peacefully to a close. As I lay in bed I 
heard a sound which was familiar to 
me—the hollow Too-hoo-hoo of the 
Tawny Owl. Determined to verify the 
identification and assure myself that it 
was indeed the Tawny Owl, and not 
the Hook-nosed Nightjar or the Lynx- 
eyed Night-Warbler, I sat up in bed 
and consulted my Handbook on Birds 
(Iilustrated). Certainly it seemed to 





Yet who shall say if it were not the last 
surviving Dodo, the Pterodactyl or 





(more probably) nothing but a wake- | 


ful Starling ? 








“Apvice SOUGHT. 
Sir,—Could any reader te!l me the best way 
to clean a white elastic cricket bat?” 
Local Paper. 
Our method is to give the bat a thorough 
scrubbing with bails dipped in wet 
sawdust. 
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Elder Sister, ‘‘ WHAT ON EARTH 


ARE YOU TWO DOING? DON’T MAKE THOSE 


Young Student of the Tllustrated Press. *‘ BUT AREN'T BATHING BEAUTIES ALWAYS PHOTOGRAPHED LIKE THIS ’ 
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GHASTLY FACES.’’ 
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ENJOYING THE COUNTRY. 


“ The old ‘ Blue Lion’!” exclaimed my 
aunt as I hel her out of my two- 
seater. ‘Such a quiet little place. So 
old-world. It doesn’t seem to have 








changed since I came here with my dear 
parents forty years ago.” 

She drew my attention to the thatched 
roof, the creeper-covered walls and the 
painted sign hanging from the branch of 
the elm-tree on the green before the 
door. We went in, and the landlord 
suggested that we should have lunch in 
the parlour upstairs. He was expecting 
rather a large party who would be ac- 
commodated at long tables set out in 
the garden. We gathered that it was a 
staff outing from some factory. 

“How lovely for them!” said my 
aunt feelingly when he had left us. 
“Just think of those poor things, shut 
up all day with the terrible grinding 
roar of machinery and the dreadful noise 
of the traffic, coming to this peaceful 
spot, bathing their jaded souls in the 
healing silence of the woods and hills.” 

We had nearly finished our meal when 
the “poor things” arrived in two motor- 


saxophone, and someone else discovered 
apenny-in-the-slot machinethat emitted 
fragmentary renderings of “Annie 
Laurie” and “The Lost Chord.” The 
cornet-players, ignoring their mechani- 
cal rival, proceeded to give faithful imi- 
tations of demented motorists hooting 
their way through a fog, while the owner 
of the saxophone in a series of blasts 
betrayed a slight acquaintance with the 
melody and rhythm of “Ole Man River.” 
The remaining members of the party 
indulged in a little community singing 
while waiting for their meal to be served. 
After our luncheon we left them and 
went for a stroll through the woods. 
My aunt wanted to show me a field she 
remembered that sloped down to a 
little stream. We found it and sat on 
the grass under a tree, Some people 
were picnicking not far away, but they 
showed no trace of the exuberant high 
spirits of the merrymakers at the inn, 
* Our own class,” murmured my aunt. 
“They enjoy this as we do. Of course 
with the others one cannot expect——" 
But even as she was speaking one of 
the party stooped over a brown leather 
case half hidden in the lush grass. In- 








coaches. They looked hot but happy. 
Two had brought cornets and a third a 


<n 











stantly a cultured but slightly husky 


just heard was ** Mon cur s'ourre da 
voix,” from the opera of Samson and 
Delilah, by SaintT-Saiins, and that 
someone whose name I did not cateh 
would now give us a talk on the value 
of hypophosphates. 

We fled from that field as we had fled 
from the inn and returned to my car, 
Our friends at the “ Blue Lion ” had fin- 
ished their meal and were climbing back 
into their motor-coaches. Apparently 
thesupply of coppers had been exhausted 
for the mechanical piano was silent, but 
the three instrumentalists were still 
rending the air. I spoke to one member 
of the party. 

* Had a good time?” 

He beamed. “That's right. We 
thought at first it might be a bit dull, 
but Erb and Bill and Charlie they've 
made things go.” He turned to my 
aunt; “ Nothing like music,” he told het. 
“You need it in a place like this.” 

A terrific blast from the saxophone 
drowned her answer. Perhaps it was 
as well, 





Arson from the Beyond. 


“Occupants ran into the street in theit night 
clothes and spirits caused the bar to bum 








voice informed us that the song we had 





fiercely at a fire in the —— puglic house." 
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THE KNIGHT REPELLENT. 


Distressep Damsen. “SIR KNIGHT, I AM IN SORRY CASE. I PRAY YOU, SAFEGUARD ME.” 


Sir STANLEY 
CATION, 
KN XPOSE 


TION.” 


[I DESIRE 


ME TO 


( Passes on.) 


THE 
} 


: “AS I TOLD YOU, MADAM, IN 1925, WHEN YOU MADE A SIMILAR APPLI- 
TO AVOID THE POSSIBILITY OF REPERCUSSIONS WHICH WOULD 


CHARGE OF PHILANDERING WITH THE PRINCIPLE OF PROTEC- 
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Monday, July 23rd.—Apprehension 
lest the Government, after adoptively 
patting the “ Tote” Bill's little head in 

| the Lower Chamber, should deny all 

| connection with it in the Upper, caused 

| Lord Newton to ask why the Bill was 
to be in charge of a Private Member, 
when in another place it had been 

_ sponsored in its later stages by a really- 
truly Minister. Lord Sanispury ex- 
plained that it was because Lord 
Hamitton oF Danzenn had had more 
to do with and knew more about the 
subject-matter of the Bill than anybody 
else. 

The Easter Bill in Committee found 
Lord BIRKENHEAD moving to leave out 
the words “the Chureh of England, the 
Roman Catholic Church and other 
Christian bodies,” and substitute the 
words ‘any Chureh or other Christian 
body.” The rejected formula, he ex- 
plained was objected to by the Churches 
of Scotland. Certainly it smacked some- 
what of the old Army ritual, by which 
the unwilling worshipper on church 
parade was tersely asked if he was 
“Catholic, Protestantorfaney religion?” 

Accepting the Amendment, the 
PrimaTe said that it was progress in- 
deed when Presbyterians desired to be 
associated with other religious bodies 
in establishing a fixed Easter. He re 
called the day when an eminent divine 
of the Chureh of Scotland was brought 
before the General Assembly for observ- 
ing December 25th as Christmas 
Day. 

Lord Dunepin had a regular 
Scottish debate all to himself when 
he moved an Amendment to the 
Reorganisation of Offices (Scotland) 
Bill. So deeply was his argument 
involved with Hornings and Sas- 
ines(which Mr. Hansard later spells 
‘“Sassines,” possibly in the cloudy 
belief that it has something to do 
with Sassenachs) and the Search 
Sheet (sprung, his Lordship ex- 
plained, like Venus from the sea, 
engendered by a Treasury minute), 
and Inhibitions and Adjudications, 
that the Duke of Surnervann, for 
the Government, could only accept 
the Amendment with pleasure and 

| congratulate the noble lord on the 
extent of his knowledge of the 
arcana of Scottish Registration. 

By comparison Lord WraxaL.'s 
Bill to enable a man to marry his 

aunts and nieces by marriage, but 
not, Lord ULLSWATER com- 
plained, to allow a woman to marry 
her uncles and nephews by mar- 
rage, was simplicity itself, sosimple 
indeed that the debate concluded as 
an argument as to whether Lord 


| 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
| 


as 


Wraxatu had delivered three speeches 
or one speech and two explanatory inter- 
jections. 

Chiding the loquacity of his Ministers 
is one of the things the Prime Minister 
does really well. For example no one’ 
could fail to notice the nice gradation 
between the relatively stern rebuke 





SA. 3; 3.” 


With MR. PUNCH’S SINCERE WISHES FOR 
Many Happy RETURNS OF JULY 25TH. 


administered to a peccant AssisTaNnt- 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL and the discreet 
reproof tendered to the blazingly indis- 
creet Home Secretary. But, if Mr. 
Batpwiy’s chastening of his colleague 
was a model of gentility, “Jix’s” be- 
haviour as the erring but repentant 
brother was a masterpiece of propriety. 
While waiting for the blow to fall Sir 
WiL.1iAM was observed to have betaken 





Bench, next to Lord Wonmer, presum- 
ably on the principle that birds of a 
feather ought to flock together. 

The slipper having been duly wielded 
and put away he was observed to edge 
his way circumspectly back to his usual 
seat beside the Prime Minister. So 
Towser, when he has been “for it,” 
circumspectly seeks a vantage - point 
from which to lick the hand of correc- 
tion with the tongue of affectionate 
contrition. But Sir Wreriam’s grand 
act of contrition came later when he 
was asked by some Member if he had seen 
some statement of Judge ATueriey- 
Jones. “Judge ArnERLEY-JONES,” said 
the Home Secretary apologetically, 
“is rapidly becoming as loquacious as 
myself.” 

Advancing his proposal to reduce the 
Betting Duty rates, Mr. Cuurcam. 
admitted that he had only got a third 
as much out of the duty as he had 
hoped, but declared that that one-third 
was well worth going after. He hoped 
the reduction would result in larger 
returns and less evasion. 

‘Gaze upon yon spectacle of mingled 
humility and melancholy,” mocked Mr. 
SNOWDEN, “but never believe that the 
right hon. gentleman, in abandoning 
revenue from one source, has not got his 
eye cocked on some other source from 
which he hopes to serounge the de- 
ficiency.” 

The House nevertheless accepted the 





himself to the far end of the Treasury 






WITHIN. 


\ CONTINGENCY OF THE NEXT ELECTION, SHOWING 


A POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF WHEATLEYISM. 


CHANCELLOR'S largesse with consider- 
able unanimity. 
Tuesday, July 24th.—* Ole Man 
River,” we are told, 
ws . don't plant taters and he don’t 
plant cotton, 
And them as plants ‘em is soon for- 
gctten.” 
He just keeps rolling along. The 
Lords rolled along to the Committee 
stage of the Agricultural Credits 
Bill, more, Lord Srracure hinted, 
to remind the farmers that they are 
not forgotten than because they 
will get any material advantage 
from the Bill. 

Sir R. Tomas, like all Welsh- 
men engaged in challenging the 
darkness, isin a hurry. He wants 
what he wants when he wants it. 
To-day he wanted to know what 
reductions in Army Estimates the 
Secretary or Tare For WAR was | 
going to make next year as the | 
result of the signing of the Kenoae | 
Peace Pact. Sir Lamina Worrn- | 
INGTON-Eivans intimated that it 
was much too soon to say. 

‘Did the right hon. gentleman 
know that it was a matter of great 
importance?” asked Sir Roperr. 
“Oh, yes, indeed, whateffer,” replied 
the Man of War wearily. ‘“‘ Would 
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he thenreply to Sir Robert's question ?” 
“In due aan.” “ Would that be be- 
fore the House rose?” persisted Sir 
Roverr. “It would be at the usual 
time, when the Estimates were pre- 
sented,” said Sir Lamina WORTHINGTON- 
Evans. : ; 
Another young man in a hurry is 
Colonel Wepawoop. He besought the 
Minister or Transport to make the 
L.G. omnibuses go faster. ‘‘ But not 
by omitting to stop at the re- 
cognised stopping-places,” said 
Commander Bercairs, 
like others of us, has stood upon 
the kerb and seen them whizz 


b 





“O willow, willow, waly-O!” 

sighed Colonel Howarp- Bury, 

for the water-mark disease is 

ravaging the cricket-bat willow- 

trees, and the whole crop will 

soon be destroyed if something 

isnot done. SirGrorcr Court- 

HOPE said that on completion 

of inquiries the question of issu- 

ing a further Order under the 

Destructive Insects and Pests 

Act would be further considered. 

Obviously the Forestry Com- 

missioners cannot act until they 

have ascertained whether the 

water-mark disease is an insect 

or merely a pest. 

The Opposition’s Motion of 

Censure on the Government for 

not dealing effectively with un- 

employment crops up with the 
regularity that used to attend 
the appearance of the sea-ser- 
pent. lt cropped up again to-day 
with the Industrial Transference 
Board's Report as its central 
theme. But, as a later speaker 
in the debate said, perhaps more 
tritely than wisely, it is one 
thing to state a problem and 
another to find a solution. The 
usual litany of odds and ends of 
things that would help if they 
were practical or that are prac- 
tical but would not help were 
recited, and reference was care- 
fu:ly avoided to the big remedies 
~—Protection and State Owner- 





ists are respectively 


electorate will allow 
in it. 





who, (> 


Y \RON an. 


ship—to which Conservatives and Social- 


Alone of all the speakers Mr. Wunar- 
LeY boldly announced his plans for 
remoulding the sorry scheme of things 
entirely, Let the 
wage to every man, whether he is at 
work or not; let it grant him the 
wherewithal to keep his children at 
school till eighteen. Let foreign com. 





petition be met by keeping out of the 
a ental eliiethinerdanitienssnicose 














tate pay a living | 


country, at the point of the Navy if 
need be, every foreign article produced 
under conditions less favourable to the 
worker than our own. And to get the 
needful money, why, what could be 
simpler than to take it away from all 
the people who so obviously have more 
than they need ? 

It requires that agile individualist, 
Mr. Austin Hopkinson, todeal shrewdly 
with galloping Wheatleyism; but Mr. 
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THE STANDARD OF REVOLT. 
“ Shall Steel and Iron die? 
Then ten-score good Conservatives 
Shall know the reason why !” 
(After “ Trelawny.” ) 
Sik HAMAR GREENWOOD, 





Hopkinson was elsewhere, and it was 


ively supposed to be left to Sir Hinron Youne to ask per- 
ready to pin their faith as soon as the |tinently what would be the use of|Tbe University Schools have often pro) 
the pin to be stuck | working if everybody was to get a wage |Vided dramatic finishes. | 


| whether he worked or not? He might | 
| have gone further and asked what would | 
be the use of Mr. WHEatLey getting | 
re-elected for Shettleston under those | 

conditions when as defeated Candidate 

_he would still presumably draw his four 
hundred a year. 
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gled, the banner of revolt of the Consery. 
ative Members—more than two hundyed 
strong—who are demanding with eyer. 
increasing vehemence the safeguard 
ing of the steel and iron industries, The 
CHANCELLOR OF THE Excuegven closed | 
the debate by promising one conerete 
if problematically efficient remedy—he 
would advance railway rate relief from 
next year to this coming December, 
provided it could be shown that the relief 
could immediately be handed on 
to the basic industries. 
Wednesday, July 25th.—Thig 
day's event of importance tcok 
place for once without the 
actual walls of the House, ° In 
the SPeaKER’s courtyard man 
eminent statesmen from both 
Houses gathered to congratulate 
Lord Batrour on his eightieth 
birthday and to present him | 
with a motor-car, a gift, as! 
Mr. Batpwin exp'ained, whieh’ 
definitely placed one who had) 
had everything the world could} 
give, and contrived to remain | 
young in spite of it, in the ranks’ 
of modernity. Loid Batrour! 
in reply gave a comprehensive, 
summary of his long and dis-| 
tinguished career when he said, | 
that except for a few weeks he! 
had never been out of the his- 
toric Chambers of the Commons | 
or the Lords, and that never for| 
a moment had he ever failed in} 
his loyalty to Parliament, how: | 
ever Parliament was constituted. | 
The Lords made progress with | 
the “Tote” Bill and the Com-| 
mons with the Companies Bill, 
Lord Newton in the debate on! 
the former claiming that his had) 
been for a quarter of a century a) 
voice in the wilde ness (a term) 
which presumably includes both | 
Newmarket Heath and Epsom | 
Downs) erying for the Govern 
ment to interest itself in betting. | 





“The two big public school matches) 
took place last week. Both provided 
drama, Cambridge started favourites | 
against their Oxford rivals. . . Equally | 

thrilling was Eton and Harrow.” 
African Paper, | 





Joynson Kicks, . 


* Londres. —Dans un discours qu'il @ pte) 
noncé aujourd'hui A Hounslow, sir Wilham | 
— French Paper. 

We have been expecting him to do this) 


|for some time. | 


Unseen French for translation: 1¢) 


Sir Hamar Greenwoon, seconding an |/apin se luite de rendre son dernier soupits| 


Amendment by Sir Henry Pace Crort, 
;Paised, or at any rate tentatively wag 


The rabbit hates to be made finally | 


-linto soup. ! 
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A SUGGESTION FOR BRIGHTENING THE 





TWO TOURNAMENTS. 

(The preliminary Olympic games in Holland 
verlapped the bi-millenary celebrations at 
Carcassonne, where on one day at least the 
temperature was & hundred degrees in the 
shade. 

I HAVE no great 
Desire to cram 
Through any gate 

In Amsterdam 
Where men, like Greeks 

In far-off days, 

But wearing breeks, 

Contest the bays 


But I could wish 
That I had been 
In that great squish 
Which marked the scene 
When mailéd knights 
With armour on 
Rehewed their fights 
At Carcassonne. 


O town of pride, 
To tour whose flanks 
One gets a guide 
For fifteen francs ! 
O pennoned lance! 
O terraced seat ! 
O ancient France 
(In fact) complete ! 











MEMORIAL STATUE OF THE MAN WHO NEVER BORROWED A GARDEN IMPLEMENT. 


Let others tell 
If Norsemen throw 
The pilum well 
I merely know 
The pilum cuts 
No ice with me, 
Whose heart is nuts 
On chivalry. 


And no strong Finn, 
Whate’er his rights, 
More praise shall win 
Than those French knights 
Full armed and brave 
Who dared the shock 
Of this heat-wave 


In Languedoc. vor. 








Another Illusion Gone. 

“Mr. Wallace, who is abroad, was not 
present ."—Evening Paper. 

It is disappointing to have his ubiquity 
denied like this. 

“We have just learnt that in Tinnevelly the 
people of a village named Virapandianpattan- 
am are much aggrieved because the railway 
authorities have called a new station for which 
they agitated Adaikkalapuram instead of by 
the name of their village."—Caleutta Paper. 
Couldn't the railway- porters shout 
“Virapandianpattanam-cum- Adatkkala- 
puram,” and please everybody ? 
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SUBURBS, 


THE MOST TERRIBLE THING THAT EVER 
HAPPENED. 

“THe most terrible thing that ever 
happened to me,” said Ellanby, “ was 
in Buda-Pest.” 

“Tt well might be,” I said. | 

“It wasn’t that sort of thing,” said | 
Ellanby. “In fact it wasn’t the sort | 
of thing you might expect to happen at | 
all. One couldn't have guarded against | 
it. LeastofallinHungary. Youhaven't 
been in Hungary?” 

“No,” I said, “but I've heard about 
it from Lord Roraermerr.” 

“You know enough to realise, any- 
way,” he went on, “that it’s a sad 
sort of place. A tragic place. The 
shadow of the Treaty of Trianon lies 
over it likea monstrous " He caught 
my eye and pulled himself up. “ Well, 
anyway, there ’s a lot of sadness about. 
And you know when you're in Hungary 

you feel yourself part of it. You share 
in it. That beastly Treaty of Trianon 
matters. I'm not really an emotional 
chap and I don't care a hoot about 
Hungary really; yet when I was there 
I used to be always asking them to 
play the Rakoczy March in restaurants 























and so on. It gets you. These Tsigane 
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A really horrible thing to happen, espe- 
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orchestras, and people sitting listening 
to them and looking so sadly at the 
drinks they can hardly pay for—— 
“<The most terrible thing that ever hap- 
pened,’” I said encouragingly. Ellanby 
came back to earth with a start. 
“Oh, yes, that! It was awful too. 


cially when I've just told you how I 
always felt about Hungary. 
«As I was saying, it happened in 
Buda Pest. You know Buda Pest—or, 
rather, you don’t. Anyway, it’s two 
places—Buda one side of the river, Pest 
the other. They keep a face on things 
in Pest, which is really rather like 





corner. There were three men and one 
woman—a stunningly beautiful woman. 
There are, you know.” 

I said I had heard so. 

“ Well, there was just time for a beer 
before going to bed (they close down at 
two in Pest; it isn’t a late place—not 
like some), so I sneaked in and gave my 
order and sat down at a little table.” 

“Why did you sneak in?” I asked. 
It would be a little difficult to imagine 
Ellanby sneaking into even Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

“Didn't I say? Oh, well, I was going 
to. I saw just as I came in that the 





leader of the Tsigane band had left his 


a 

* And, you know, I could see how 

those people were feeling it. The three 
men were biting their lips and not sayi 


a word, and the tears were rolling down |" 


the woman’s cheeks. Man, | can't 
describe it to you—that quiet great 
room and the half-lights and the violin 
running on and on! I was so charmed 
and carried away by the whole thing 
that when the ‘l’sigane stopped for 
minute I applauded. Just gently, you 
know, just tapping on the table. And, | 
by James! that did it.” 

“What happened ?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 

“It happened—the thing; the most 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Paris; when they want to 
give way to their sadness they 


cross over into Buda. Except panes 


very late at night, when they 
give way to it all over the 
place.” 

“That isn’t confined to 
Hungary,” I said; “I’ve seen 
in Scotland % 

“Oh, I know, I know,” 
snapped Ellanby; “but it 
isn't that at all with them. 
Nobody can afford to get 
drunk in Hungary; but late 
at night, when the restaurants 
and cafés have nearly emptied 
and it ’squietand the Tsiganes 
are playing their last little 
tunes, then you can see them 
thinking of it. You can see 
the sadness in their eyes 
and you know where their 
thoughts are. It’s as if a 
breeze blew in from their lost 
lands.” 

He caught my eye again 
and saw that I was thinking 
of Lord RorHerMere. 

“Well, anyway, on this 
night, this beastly night, I 
had been over in Buda. I'd 
been up in the Citadel; glori- 
ous up there-—fine cold breeze 











WE OFTEN WONDER IF OUR POLICEMEN ENJOY THESE 
FASHIONABLE WEDDINGS ? 


terrible thing. That little 
beast of a Tsigane whipped 
round and stared at me, I 
suppose he hadn’t noticed me 
before. I heard him say 
‘English!’ and he nipped 
back to the band, and before 
you could say ‘knife’ the 
whole boiling of them burst 
into ‘Bye-Bye, Blackbird,’ 
like to lift the roof off. I 
never knew Tsiganes could 
make sucharow. Oh, hell!” 

He sat aghast at the awful 
memory. 1 asked him what 
he did. 

“What could I do? I} 
waved at them to stop, but | 
they took it for encourage-| 
ment and hit it up all the} 
harder. I saw these Hun-} 
garian people getting up to| 
go, and I'll never, no, never | 
forget the expression on that 
woman's face. I suppose she 
thought I’d asked for the 
infernal thing. What could | 
I do? I simply fled. ...) 
And that,” said Ellanby, “was 
the most terrible thing that 
ever happened.” 

“Worst of all,” I said, “you 











| and the stars and the lights along the 


Danube and all. Great! Then I'd 
been sitting in one of those tiny little 
gardens in the Taban, down by the 
Fisher Ramparts somewhere. It was 
a heavenly place, only half-a-dozen of 
us sitting at little tables and the 
Tsiganes playing divinely. You could 
simply soak in Hungary in that place 
that night. 

“In the end I cleared out and walked 
back across the Elizabeth Bridge, back 
into Pest and up what they call Kossuth 
Street nowadays to the place where I 
was staying. I had stayed longer in 
that divine garden than i had meant, 
and the big café-restaurant place in my 
hotel was almost empty. I saw, in fact, 





place and was playing to this woman, 
this beautiful woman. You know how 
they do, these Tsiganes. The first violin 
leaves the orchestra altogether and goes 
and plays to anyone he specially fancies 
in the room—close beside them, you 
know. If he gets too far away from 
the rest the second string comes part of 
the way after him and does sort of 
liaison officer. That was what was 
happening now. The leader of the 
Tsiganes was bending over this woman, 
sort of crooning to her, playing to her 
for all he was worth—all these old, old, 
never-ending heart-breaking tunes of 
theirs. It would have torn tears out of 
a stone elephant. I felt like crying 
myself.” 

Ellanby paused dramatically, struck 








it was mes altogether except for one 
party of Hungarians at a table in the 


a match, watched it burn away unused. 


lost your beer.” 

“Oh, well,” said Ellanby shame- 
facedly but with that touch of simple 
truth that hall-marks and guarantees 
the whole, “I had that sent up to my 
room.” H.B. 








Mechanised Slaughter. 
“Wanted, Ford Van Driver with slight 
knowledge of Butchery.”—Country Paper. 
We have met a good many on the road 
lately who have more than a slight 
knowledge of it. 


“Two hundred undergraduates from theCan- 
adian universities will visit Durham, Harr 
gate and other English universities.” 

North-Country Paper. 


Honorary degrees in water-divining ar 
to be presented by the Chancellor of 








Harrogate University. 
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Young Wife. 
MAY BE MAKING QUITE A HAUL AT HOME.” 


“WHAT’S WORRYING ME IS THE 


THOUGHT THAT, WHILE WE 'RE 
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HERE ENJOYING OUR LITTLE HOLIDAY, BURGLARS 

















MORE FAME FOR THE FAMOUS. 


Nor long ago it was the fashion for 
composers to build Jazz from classical 
music, and to crown the good work by 
naming the result “ Peter Gink” or 
“Mendel’s Son.” I now notice a ten- 
dency among composers of vocal fox- 
trots, ete., te annex as nearly as they 
dare the titles of famous poems for their 
numbers, although I give these gent!e- 
men full marks for the restraint they 
have displayed in the matter of adher- 
ing to the themes of the poems them- 
selves. The latest knockout is entitled 
“Miss Annabelle Lee.” If this sort of 
thing spreads it will offer endless pos- 


like to be first in the field in drawing 
attention to the 
following novel hits :— 


RED-HOT RAVEN. 

( Black Bottom.” Words by Edgar Allan 
Posenthal. Music by Buddy Blooey, Rex 
Streisemann and Rube Hoboe. ) 

Featured at the Piccalilli by the Six Saveloy 

Orphans. 
My Blue Bird of Happine:s has tumbled off 
his perch ; 
I've lost Lenore ; 
Now all my song and laughter have left me in 
the lurch; 
I've lost Lenore ; 
Birds don't seem to sing so sweet as once they 
i 


Raven, red-hot raven, since I missed my cutie 
id, 


’ 





{Vocal One-Step. 


number, and chorus 
ad ltb. 


Caorvs. 


(Oboe, ccarina and mustel organ: 
e molto espressivo. 


I'l ask the widgeons 


pianissimo 
} 


If they ve seen Lenore ; 


I'll ask the pigeons 

To wing their way, 

For I have a presage 

A loving message 

Will be carried to her 
some day 

(Some way). 


In the twilight hushes 
I'll ask the thrushes 


ears 


If I’ il meet the sweetheart 


That I adore ; 


But the answer to my query 
Makes the world seem sad and 


dreary, 
For the raven in his e1 


Answers Never, Never? 
EXCELSIOR. 


yrie 


nore. 


Words by Syd Longfellow ; 


music by Sham Kolinsky.) 


Finale of the 
Could be worked a 
may 


N.B.—Admirably suited either to the dance- 
hall or to the 


first half of a 
$s a production 
be “ plugged ” 


Folk who are belated 


Rush the Elevated, 


If you wanna save t 
It costs you a dime, 


Some take trojleys, it’s true ; 


ime 


But dollar-chasin’ ginks 
Ain’t wastin’ any thinks 


On the snappiest way t’ get through. 


Ev'ry way ’s a dub way 
’Cept the local Subway, 


Whore they don’t let time save you. 





Cuorus— 
Excelsior ! Excelsior! 
Move a little higher up the car. 
Oh, boy! I’ ll put you wise, 
Yo’ crushin’ all them guys ; 
So clear the beat, pick up y' feet, 
Rustle some t’ hit the breeze for hell. 
Excelsior! Excelsior ! 
That’s the Subway-porter’s yell. 


SHADWELL CLARA VERE DE VERE. 
(“Oriental Blues.” Words by Teddy Tenny- 
son; music by Hal Columbia.) 
(Cymbals, triangle, trap-drums and wood-wind. 
Adagio ¢ ben marcato.) 

Clar—a, the kid that we all called De Vere, 

Gone the wrong way like the rest of them here, 

Flattered by suey and drowsy with tea, 

You ’re not so proud as you 

Once seemed to be 

Down in the doss-house the o-pi-um curls, 

Wreathed round the heads 

Of our sweet English girls ; 

Doped by a slant-eye and doomed from the 
start— 

That ’s how Life treats ’em 

In grey Shadwell's heart! 


In Preparatwn: “My Ship” (Whistling 
Waltz. Words by Ella Wheeler Woolworth; 
music by Piccolo Strauss). 








Fearless Folkestone! 

“The annual ball in connection with the 
Folkestone Regatta will be held on Wednesday, 
July 25th. Drees fa optional.” 

Fothestone Paper, 


** Good all- round man wanted for Beef and 
Pork ; age 26 ; permanent.’’—Shefield Paper. 
A circular candidate for a square meal, 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tar Exemy” (Srranp). 

In our present relatively rational 
temper any dramatist may count on our 
stretching all possible points in his 
favour when he sets himself to so worthy 
a task as the reminding us of the funda- 
mental insanities of war. Mr. CHANNING 
Pottock has wisely shown us the 





mournful business from the single angle 
of old Professor Arndt’s flat in Vienna 


| in the June and August of 1914, the 
| March of 1917 and the June of 1919. 


Young Carl Behrend and his English 


friend, Bruce Gordon, are suitors for the 
| hand of Pauli, the Professor's daughter. 
| Carl, the favoured suitor, has written 
| a play of pacifist tendency. He doesn’t 
| manage to convey to us any impression 
| that it is likely to be a very good play ; 
| but a famous entrepreneur thinks other- 
| wise and it is accepted. In the midst 
| of the consequent rejoicings over this 
| matter comes the disturbing news of 
| Serajevo, Carl’s marriage to Pauli and 
| the fateful declaration of war. Carl 


and his friend Fritz, the journalist, 
receive their mobilization papers, and 


| the English boy takes his leave after a 
| bitter quarrel about insults to the flag, 


in which Carl forgets the doctrine of 


his play, and Fritz wounds the now 
| hated alien with one of those extra- 
| ordinary effective pieces of domestic 
| cutlery that only appear on stage tables, 
| Pauli vainly and passionately appea!- 


ing to reason and private friendship 


| against these insensate nationalist in- 
stincts. 


Three bitter years of waiting. The 
Professar, who can 
never forget that “the 
others are saying the 
same things" and with 
as littlereason, is driven 
from his chair, a paci- 
fist indisgrace. Nonews 
of Fritz, Carlis bourly 
expected back to a home 
denuded of every sale- 





able treasure. Instead 
arrives his servant, a 
broken ghost of a man, 
| with news of his mas- 

ter’s death. Pault’s baby 
| dies for lack of proper 
| food, and the mother 
| thanks God that he at 
| least has cheated the 
| god of battles. There- 
| after an epilogue. Carl 
| lives in Pauii’s heart 
and in his play, now at 
last to be produced and 
bear its fruit. The Pro- 
fessor again in honour, 
but not in funds: Fritz, 
® nerve-shattered 








August Behrend 
Dr, Arndt . 


wreck, turned out of his job. Carl's 
father, who has made corners in food and 
grown fabulously rich out of the ex- 
changes, is decorated for services during 
the War. Carl’s play, with the incredi- 
ble royalties coming from England and, 


HASELN EN, 


DEPRESSED PLAYWRIGHT AND 
MINISTERING ANGEL. 
Pauli Arndt . . Miss ROSALINDE FULLER. 
Carl Behrend Mr. Jack LIVESEY. 


no doubt, America, brings material pros- 
perity at long last to the Professor's 
household. Poor Bruce Gordon, united 
to his old friends, must be content 


i lk Mu) 
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Mr. SAM LIVESEY. 
Mr. Horace Hopoes. 


with no more than friendship from 
Pauli. 

It is curious that in fact this no} 
doubt well-intentioned play should bego | 
ineffective and give such an impression | 
of exaggeration. Clearly no single detail | 
is or could be more tragic, more stupid, | 
more ironic than the dreadful facts. But | 
the mere piling up of horrors is not the | 
artist’s way of contriving the true effeet | 
of horror. Mr. Pontock, who has con- | 
sistently moulded less serious material | 
cleverly enough, has, I am afraid, found | 
his theme too big for him. The attempt | 
to lighten the gloom by the buffooneries 
of the shameless old profiteer was 4 | 
grave error in tactics. It would have | 
been wiser to lighten the load of stark | 
emotionalism which defeated its object | 
by rousing within us fierce protest that | 
even in war and even with foreigners | 
life isn’t really af all like that. I wonder | 
too if the producer was wise to stress, | 
instead of mitigating, this effect by | 
allowing some of his players to tear | 
their passions to tatters with such | 
vehemence. 

Here not for the first time has an 
artist heen betrayed by his better nature | 
into attempting something beyond his 
strength. Art, cynical detached mis- | 
tress, recks nothing at all of good in- 
tentions. yd 


REARING RODDY. 


[This is the first (and last--Ep.) of a popular 
series, * Shaping Celebrities.” 1t shows how | 
Roderick Furnace, the fire brigade chief, hero | 


of a hundred conflagrations, grew up, and | 
how his youthful ambitions were fostered, | 
The story is related by his sister, whose style, | 
at once natural and vivid, is based upon that | 
of the contributors of similar articles to the | 
evening Press. ] | 
Roddy came natur- 
ally into the world, asif | 
that kind of thing hap- | 
pened every day; and) 
my father and mother, | 
not being inclined to} 
make him the subject of | 
foodexperiments, agreed | 
that he should have a} 
milk diet to begin with. | 
The doctor, | remem- | 
ber, though I was only | 
four years o!d at the| 
time, was of the same | 
opinion,and subsequent | 
events have shown that 
we were all of us right. 
It was not until he 
was nearly two years 
old that Roddy (I can- 
not even now discard 
the familiar name of the 
dear homecircle in wnit- 
ing of him) began to 
walk, or perhaps I 
should say attempt to 
walk—little promise of 
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— 
the activities on ladders and so forth to 
follow !—nor did he talk really clearly, 
at least not whole sentences, until even 
later. But our folk were never ones for 
hurrying things. 

And that was their general attitude. 
[remember so well because they thought 
{ was “being married in a hurry to 
repent at leisure” when my Frank and 











one on Mother's side) worked at fires 
with the horse fire-engine, and was 
always disappointed when I told him 
“No,” because, as he said, it would 


have been splendid to have had a man 
like that in the family, and if he wasn’t 
the man why did he call himself a 
| hosier? I never cured him of speaking 
It got to 


of his stockings as “ hoses.” 





[; after an engagement 
of two years, were wed 
at the dear old chureh 
at home. Roddy hada 
splendid time on that 
occasion, for it was in 
| 1919, and confetti had 
| just been decontrolled, 
30 he was able to revel 
in that part of the cere- 
mony. He was well 
|into the twenties and 
still quite boyish, But 
it’sthe time before that 
that i am interested in 
and want to relate. 

On the whole Roddy 
was a pleasant child to 
have to deal with. Of 
course, being the elder, 
I saw things in him 
that I shouldn’t have 
noticed if I had been 
the younger. He never 
gave much trouble, 
though there were 
naughtinesses that I 
remember. But what 
ean one expect from a 
healthy child? After 
he had learned to walk 
and talk he learned 
little sums, and then 
bigger sums; and go it 

| was with the spelling 
—short words followed 
by long ones. It was 
over the spelling-book 
that he first showed an 
| inclination towards the 
profession he eventu- 
ally took up. The first 
dificult word he had 
was “helmet,” and he 
soon learned to write 
it properly, though | 
confess I didn’t realise |_ 








FIFTY YEARS A QUEEN. 


(An Author's Tribute.) 


[A scheme is on foot for presenting a National Tribute to Miss Eien Terry 
on April 28, the fiftieth anniversary of her first appearance on the stage. } 
Reproduced from * Punch,’ March 28, 1906, 





and playing with the hose in the back- 
garden. I remember too he had a 
hatchet from the butcher? as a present, 
and we thought he would play Grorer 
WASHINGTON with it; but as a matter 
of fact he made a hole with it in the 
coal cellar-door and climbed through and 
got very dirty and a whacking. That 
is the only one I remember him getting. 
: When he had stopped | 
crying he turned the | 
hose on a bonfire in | 
the next garden. Some | 
times he tied a table- | 
cloth between four | 
chairs inthegarden and | 
threw my dolls into it | 
from a window. I used to 
get upset, I expect ; but | 
he was a dear child and | 
gave very little trouble. | 
He didn’t do too well | 
at school, and used to 
slip out of the room to | 
polish the brass on the | 
fireshose there. In fact | 
he was always polish- 
ing something. He was 
a fine climber and used 
to get the men in uni- 
form at the big flats to 
let him climb the fire- 
escapes. It was when | 
he left school that 
Father—and I know he 
would forgive me say- 
ing it—showed a lack 
of imagination about 
Roddy. My brother had 
spent all his evenings 
in going to look at fires, 
when there was one, 
and that with all the 
other things that I have 
related showed clearly | 
where his inclinations 
lay. Besides, he was 
very good at not falling 
off the back of a motor- 
lorry when it was gomg 
fast—he used to jump 
on them, like other boys | 
—and was never scared | 
by a skid. Yet Father 
insisted on Roddy’s go- 
ing into an insurance 











what it meant then, at least not fully. 
He liked to hear stories and much 
preferred those about engines; and one 
| about a horse fire-engine I had to tell 
| him over and over again, for he could 
hardly believe there had ever been such 
things, so quickly does time pass and 
he having seen only the motor sort. 
| His uncle on Mother's side was a hosier, 
and that word was another he loved to 
spell out with the cardboard letters that 
had been a Christmas gift from Grand- 
lather. He used to ask if his uncle (the 





be a joke between us, and I daresay in 
his lighter moments he still calls them 
that. 

When school began for Roddy the 
family went to live at Tottenham and, 
like other boys, Roddy went to see 
the Hotspurs; there was something in 
the name that he liked, he said. He 
never took much interest in cricket. I 
think it was the word “blazer” upset 
him. He said it was like “ hosier ” and 
didn’t mean what it sounded like. He 


loved “Snakes and Ladders,” though, 





office. It was gall and wormwood to 
him, poor boy, I know, but he stuck 
to it to please Father until he was 
twenty-five, and then he took a line for | 
himself. His ambition, once he had got | 
into the splendid uniform he now adorns 
—if 1 may use the expression—was to 
go to a fire at the old home, where 
our parents still live, and rescue them. 

It is hardly for me to speak of his 
rapid promotion. What else could I 
expect for him? And yet to me he is | 
still Roddy with the garden-hose. 
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UNDER THE WORD. 


You know with what anxiety on the 
morning of a Channel-crossing we look 
at the weather report in the paper, and 
how we are affected by the news, 
smooth,” * moderate,” “rough,” and, 
that most terrifying phrase of all, “very 
rough.” You know how just as the train 
approaches Folkestone or, if we are em- 
parking at Dover, just after the train 
| emerges fromthe tunnel by the coal-mine 
on the shore, we scan the waves to see 
how broken is the horizon. Should the 
| sea be angry, those of us who have had 
| the good sense and financial courage to 
| take a cabin are comparatively at ease ; 
| but the others? How their hearts sink! 
| Jn such heat-waves, however, as we 
have been having there are no fears. 
| Heat presupposing serenity, no one 
| worries, and those who have engaged 
' cabins reflect with satisfaction that 
| these luxuries do not have to be paid 

for in advance, but on the ship, and no 
one need avow his name. 

I remember a short week-end in 
| France in just such a heat-wave as this 
| last, when such was the stillness of the 
| sea that on all sides there was but one 
simile—just as, on returning by train 
| from Sandown Park on Eclipse Day or 
| from Wembley on Cup-tie day, there is 
| also but one. Those who have wit- 
| nessed that race or that football match 
| find the sardine in its box not only their 
| best, but an unavoidable, conversa- 

tional friend. ‘‘ Like sardines we were,” 

they say. “It was terrible—just like 
| sardines in a tin.” ‘The only way I 
_ could describe it is to say, ‘ We were 
, packed like sardines.’” 
| Similarly the placidity of the Eng- 
| lish Channel on those torrid days sent 
| our minds singly and collectively to mill- 
ponds. Disagreeing probably about 

almost everything else, our unanimity 
here was wonderful. 

High-brows and low-brows equally 
leant upon this word to describe that 
glassy sheet of water. Even as the train 
came out of the tunnel by the coal-mine 
on the shore the glad comparison found 
voice. ‘Thank Heaven it ’s like a mill- 
pond!” “I've never seen it so calm 
—just like a mill-pond.” “ Well, of all 
the mill-ponds!” And it continued to 
rule us all the way to France. “I said 
to my wife this morning—didn’t I, 
dear ?—it would be just like a mill-pond 

—and look at it!” “I remember some 
shocking crossings. I was on the Maid 
of Orleans when she had to put back 
from Calais all the way to Dover and 
we lost our reservations for the Riviera 
—but I've never seen it so smooth as 
this—like a mill-pond.” “Amazing, isn’t 
it, how changeable the Channelis? You 








what it’s going to be. I've left London 
with not a breath of wind and found a 
gale on the coast; and another time 
I’ve left London in a gale and found 
it all serene here. But never as it is 
to-day—a mill-pond's not in it!” 
Thus they compared notes, while I 
looked on and listened, not, I dare say, 
without a slightly superior smile. But 
when on my return I was asked what the 
crossing had been like, and I thought to 
be original, I was lost. ‘Could hardly 
have been smoother,” I began. ‘As 
level as—as undisturbed as—well, it 
was like a mill-pond ;" but I had the 
presence of mind (such snobs we are!) 
to interpolate a saving clause : “It was 
like,” I said—* well, as the saying is, it 
was like a mill-pond.” E.V. L. 





THE GOLFER’S DAUGHTER. 
Dappy’s nearly seventy-two, 
And his handicap’s eighteen ; 
Daddy follows nicely through, 
And he's useful on the green ; 
But he always likes to play 
Two full rounds of golf a day 
Underneath the brazen sky 
Of this wonderful July, 
And he won't, though we implore 
him, 
Let a caddie carry for him. 


Hence these riddles of the links, 
Which are worthy of the Sphinx— 
Should Daddy have a caddy ? 
Should Daddy make his tees ? 
Is it just an ineradi- 
Cable habit or disease ? 
Or is it that he's showing off 
His strength instead of slowing off? 
Is it in fact mere vanity 
Or that he tries to minimize 
The scope of his profanity ? 


Daddy 's very far from seratch, 
Though he sometimes wins a match, 
But when it comes to cusses 

Oh, he’s high among the “‘plusses,” 
For he's no anemic rabbit 

But of full and sanguine habit. 
And his violent remarks 

Simply terrify the larks, 

So it might be a refresher 

And diminish his blood pressure 

If Daddy had a caddie, 

But—what about the laddie ? 


The fact is that we ‘re rather 
Inclined to think that Father 
Might demoralize the younkers 
By his language in the bunkers. 
If he would wear a muzzle 
It would solve this painful puzzle, 
But the use of this protection 
Is a counsel of perfection ; 
So, weighing pro and con, 

We have resolved that Daddy 








never know when you leave London 


Must simply carry on 
And do without a caddie. 





———— 


THE ILLUSIVE HEADLINE, 


“THE newspaper of the future,” said 
my cousin Thomas, “ will consist almost 
entirely of headlines.” 

I said I was not so sure. He rolled 
over in the short grass (we were lying 
on the side of a hill) and devoted him. 
self to the task of convincing me. 
“Yes, it will,” he said. “ You can 
observe the tendency in the things 
already. There is a language of head- 
lines, just as there is a language of 
flowers. For instance, if I see a head- 
line, ‘ Colonel Shot,’ I know just what 
the report is about.” 

**T feel bound to admit,” I said, “that 
I should consider you a trifle weak in | 
the head if you didn’t.” 
“You don’t see what I mean,” he | 
protested. “I mean that I know just | 
how that report differs from the one | 
under the heading, ‘Shot Colonel,’ 
which will appear a day later. The | 
second will treat of what they call | 
‘further developments’ in the case, 
whereas the first is a report of the 
actual incident.” 

“T see,” I said; “but you can’t ex- 
pect that in every case.” 

“T know. But it’s surprising how 
much you can tell from one head-line. 
Have you got a newspaper here ?” | 

I had not. But when I began to look | 
in earnest I found a piece of one imme- | 
diately—near the notice-board forbid- | 
ding litter. 

“Here you are,” I said, walking back | 
to Thomas. ‘ What do you make of | 
this—‘ Mr. Suaw’s Criticism’ ?” | 

“Almost too easy,” replied Thomas, | 
rolling over again on to his back ; ‘‘apart | 
from the fact that I don’t know what | 
he’s criticising.” 

“I'll tell you that. Most of it’s torn 
off, but it’s obviously something about | 
the Labour Party.” 

“Well, then, in the first place it’s | 
from The Times. Any other paper | 
would have put ‘G. B. 8.’s CririctsM,’ | 
or, more likely, ‘G. B.S. agar.” AmI| 
right?” 

I said he was. 

“Well, it’s perfectly obvious,” con- | 
tinued Thomas. ‘Everybody knows | 
exactly the sort of thing SHaw says, and | 
you 've told me what he says it about, so 
I’ve only got to combine the informa- 
tion, like the Chinese metaphysics man. 
You should have given me a more diffi- 
cult one.” 

“I think not,” I said. ‘ You happen 
to have got this one wrong.” 

“* Never!” cried Thomas, sitting up. 
“ How?” 

“Well,” I said, the headline is im- 
mediately followed by these words: | 
‘Mr. T. Saaw (Preston, Lab.) said that 
RE Sos ee 
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‘Down at Jerusalem he made ’em learn 
To fear the judgments of the ruling genus ; 
Then (like Tannhauser), having had his turn 
Of Zion, hankered for the haunts of Venus ; 
eAnd so to Cyprus, her peculiar isle, 
Where it is P.M. nearly all the while. 
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Mother. “ Must I SEND AN INVITATION TO THAT A 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
THERE seems no end to the carping of certain modern poets 
over the accidental conditions of their art. Their editors, 
their publishers, their critics, their predecessors, their con- 
temporaries, their public (real or imaginary)—all at one time 
or another have been blamed for the disesteem of modern 
verse. In fact you would have said that there was no 
person or institution left to pillory; but this I regret to say 
is not so. Miss Lavra Ripixe and Mr. Ropert Graves 
have just combed the preserves of Helicon very thoroughly, 
and another corpse, reputed to be vermin of the most pre- 
datory character, is now hanging in the larder. This—I 
can’t help feeling sorry for the poor beast—is the anthology. 
Personally I have always thought of the anthology as the 
domestic pet of the Muses and the friend of man; you met 
it perhaps casually and it lured you on to better acquaint- 
ance with the Nine. You were given in youth The Oxford 
Book of English Verse, and before you knew where you 
were you were buying Campion and Brppors (usually 
second-hand) on the strength of Winter Nights and Wol/- 
ram's Dirge. A Pamphlet Against Anthologies (Carn) has, 
of course, little use for this aspect of things. It treats the 
anthology of masterpieces as a soporific rather than a stimu- 
lant, and maintains that the only tolerable portfolio of this 
kind is the published scrap-book of stray rarities or the 
unpublished horde of personal preferences. The popular 





anthology is not only a public danger; the lowbrow poet 
writes with an eye to inclusion in it, the highbrow with a 


Daughter. ““ YOU MAY AS WELL, MOTHER. SHE'LL BE SURE TO COME, WHETHER YOU DO OR NOT.” 








WFUL BLANK GIRL?” 








edly shatter many illusions, but I much doubt whether the 
anthology will be one of them. ‘“ The dog it was that died.” 





Brigadier-General W. H.-H. Warers declares without a 
smile in Private and Personal (Murray) that a small pet 
chicken, which was in the habit of following his wife like a 
dog, on one occasion saved her life by killing a poisonous 
snake which was attacking her. This story comes from 
China and is one of a series of expansive yarns from the 
Far East much more cheerful than his narrations of inti- 
mate conversations with the Ex-Karser, whose capacity for 
self-deception the writer apparently never quite fathomed. 
As military attaché at Berlin he was elevated to the rank 
of Excellency and received marks of confidence and friend- 
ship which he has not been slow to reciprocate. Indeed 
the greater part of this book, which is rather a slender | 
gleaning after his more generous barvesting in Secret and | 
Confidential, is taken up with pleasant gossiping recollec- 
tions from German Court and military circles of nearly 
thirty years ago, when the coming of the War was already 
at times foreshadowed. But the author is more intricately 
discursive even than the average writer of memoirs. When 
he is to tell a story, for instance, of NaPoLEon’s famous 
carriage captured after Waterloo, he first deals with his 
own associations with the BLicuer family, passes to a yarn 
or two about the famous Field-Marshal, comes circuitously 
to another BLicuer who, objecting to pay taxes, went to | 
live in the Channel Islands; then, after touching lightly om | 
one-man companies, Mr. Winston Cuurcniii and su 

marine bases, notes the effect of Zeppelin raids in filling} 











view to being left out. Such revelations as these will assur- 


our recruiting offices. He visits the Buicnrr home ™) 
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| Silesia and produces the story of the 
five-hundred Brandenburgers murdered 
inthe old castle many pages before bring- 
| ing his carriage to the end of his story, .s 
| the line of thought having been generally 
‘fairly traceable but the ‘se gg of the 
‘vehicle along it remarkably gradual. 
| Still it is well worth while to meet the 
General in his own good-humour and 
| enjoy his book along with him. 
Most of us fancy there 's a sort 
Of special deity or devil 
Creating for the Centre Court 
Beings of supermundane level, 
Who win or lose, unmoved, serene, 
Collecting earth-born adulation, 
Like gods from some superb machine 
Whose very faults spell inspiration. 


That's alla myth. It isn’t so. 
Lacoste on Tennis (Burrow) shatters 
The fond illusion at a blow 
And tears the hero's robe to tatters: 
He lets us know, behind the scenes, 
The human details of the story, 
And indicates just what it means 
To reach a pinnacle of glory. 


Aided by camera-work de duce, 
Which makes no bones about grim- 
aces, 
He puts Bororra, Tunpey, Brooxes 
And others sternly through their 
paces ; 
The Davis Cup—he tells us what 
The tactics are if we would grab it ; 
But, spite of everything, my lot, 
I fear, is to remain a rabbit. 


As,most of Mr. Joun BucHan’s new 
short stories are as entertaining as ever, 
it is no great matter that some of them 

_ do not seem to fit very credibly into the 
frame assigned tothem. A metropolitan 
'diving-club for youngish veterans, each 


of Scheherazade in front of him, would 
hardly, I feel, produce so many excur- | = 





sions into demonology as Mr. Bucnan has assigned to a 


| dogen sittings of The Runagates Club (Hopper ann Srovan- 
| Tom). Personally I am a little sorry to see so gallant a pur- 
veyor of “straight " romance deport himself to the shadowy 
territory of Mr. AxtHUR MACHEN, especially as Mr. Bucnan 
seems inclined to leave his better judgment behind him on 
his expeditions to the underworld. His last tale, which 
describes an historic form of Christianity as emanating like 
4 Masma from a “little wicked house,” seems to me as 
unsuited to the taste of the Runagates as it should be to 
that of a popular audience. However there is plenty of 
wholesome and exhilarating fare before we come to “ Full- 
citele.” There are the escapes and hurried journeys of “The 
Frying-Pan and the Tire,” in which a sane peer blunders 
into'a Scots asylum. There is “Dr. Lartius” of Regent 
Street and his mysterious transactions during the War. 
J8 an anonymous German of the same period with an 
undecipherable cipher, and an unsuccessful emigrant with 
“i Unexpectedly mettlesome end. ‘Sing a Song of Sixpence” 
¥o* Lodging for the Night” with a South American Pre- 
sident as chief lodger; and “The Last Crusade" describes 
een —_~ 











The Girl, “ PERPECTLY SICKENING! ALL MY FRIENDS ARE AT 
: . ‘ Lipo, AND HERE AM I STRANDED ON THE Soutru Coast!” 
with a queer life behind him and the task 








The Boy. “ ARE YOU FOND OF GADDING ABOUT?” 
The Girl. “Nor 


PARTICULARLY ; BUT IT’S TOO NOISOME TO BE NOWHERE.” 





a piece of Russian scandal disseminated in all innocence by 
the stunt Press. The settings of all the stories— particularly, 
[ admit, the uncanny ones-—~provide notable scope for Mr. 
Bucuan’s descriptive powers. 


The Forsyte Saga is finished. Soames is dead, and one 
cannot but condole with Mr. Joun Gatswortuy on his 
bereavement. For he had lived with Soames through forty 
years of fiction and more than twenty of fact, and one feels 
that he had come to love him as he did not in the beginning. | 
In the old days, during the sad bad business of Jrene and | 
Bosinney, Mr. Gauswortuy’s sympathies were, perhaps a | 
little too patently, on the side of the lady; but, as we watch | 
the Man of Property ageing and mellowing, we see clearly | 
that he came to feel for him not only respect but affection. 
Certainly Soames was the Achilles of this epic in six books 
—the noblest Forsyte of them all, if one may so mix one’s 
analogies--and his vulnerable heel was his love for his 
daughter, Fleur. Swan Song (Heinemann) is the story of 
the second approximation of Fleur and Jon—ot Soames's 
daughter and Jrene’s son—end of Soames's dogged, purblind 
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Forsytian efforts to prevent Fleur from going Irene’s way. | so common-sensible in many ways could be so perilously in. | 


ee 
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It was those efforts which indirectly were the means of his 














death, for a distraught, cigarette-smoking Fleur was respon- 
sible for the spark which caused the conflagration in her 
father’s picture-galle: y, and Soames, Man of Property to the 
last, perished in an heroic attempt to save his carefully- 
amassed treasures. Swan Song is a worthy conclusion to a 
very nearly great matter and, though narrower in scope than 
some of its predecessors, it abounds in those delicately 
ironical pictures of social England for which its author is 
famous—pictures, for instance, of London during the Great 
Strike and of Ascot on Cup Day. It may be that Mr. 
Gatswortny sees life through a rarefying-glass; but what 
he sees and what he presents is life none the less, various 
| and complicated and in perpetual motion. 





I wish that Mrs. Frep Reynoups, if she felt obliged to 


nocent in others. But if you can accept Claudia’ s virginal | 
state of mind you will find nothing to spoil your pleasure 
|in a tale that is adventurous and excellently written. 





If the quality of a man’s enthusiasm for his special h 
is to be measured in terms of the amount of discomfort 
which he will cheerfully endure in pursuit of it, then that of 
the lover of small-boat sailing must surely be an easy first 
on the list. Such an enthusiast is Mr. H. Ian Macl ver, | 
whose Amateurs Afloat (Horxtnson) records his adventures | 
and misadventures in various types of small craft in peace | 
and war; and it is interesting to note, by the way, that the | 
successive phases of his enthusiasm reverse the order usually | 
met with, since, starting as the owner of a motor-boat, he 
soon transferred his allegiance to sail. On the outbreak of 
war Mr. Maclver, like so many of our nautical amateurs, | 











make Peter, the hero of 
Piayers in the Dark (Lane), 
suffer from some infirmity, 
had chosen a less ghastly 
on soe than that of being 
egless or practically legless 
since babyhood, a cobbler ver- 
sion of Lucas Matet’s Sir 
Richard Calmady. Compari- 
son too is all in favour of the 
earlier book, for it had brilli- 
ance and originality to justify 
the painfulness of its theme: 
here is neither. Harley, the 
very unpleasant young man 
who marries the even more 
unpleasant heroine, Colomb, 
sees Peter hanging from a 
rope by his hands and thinks 
of a disgusting simile to de- 
scribe his appearance, while 
Peter's very fineness all the 
way through makes the stress- 
| ing of his infirmity more un- 
| bearable. Harley himself must 
have been a rather queerly 
constructed young man, for 
we are told that, as he 
walked the lanes with Colomb, 
“his arms felt wrenched at 
the shoulders by the longing 

















“TI TOLD YOU NOT TO CHEW GUM WHILE YOU WAS BLOWIN’ IT.” 


was able to turn his peace- | 
time hobby to practical. ae- | 
count, and he has some in- | 
teresting chapters on life in| 
the examination service at) 
Liverpool and, later, mine-| 
sweeping in the North Sea, | 
His narrative is throughout | 
straightforward and unas- | 
suming, and if some of thé) 
events it chronicles are more | 
or less small beer there ‘can | 
be no doubt about the en-| 
gaging zest with which he 
has both taken part in and 


recorded them. 


I have Mr. Puinir Macerr- 
Wricut's authority for call- | 
ing Major Wodell a buffer—| 


a nice old buffer, “slightly | 
convex at the zone,” whose’ 
love for small children and | 
heroic efforts to amuse them 
(and incidentally himself) are | 
described with humour in the | 
eleven stories which make up | 
Knee-Deep in Daisies ( BEN’). | 
Mr. Wricur has carefully) 
avoided the pitfalls, many| 








to hold once more her soft body.” In the end, as I had 
long been expecting, Peter gives his life to save Harley, who, 
like Colomb, seems remarkably little upset about it all. 
Colomb’s prettiness is convincing and Peter is a dear, and 
there are pleasant touches here and there in the book ; but, 
as Colomb and Harley are such hateful young things that 
I didn’t want to hear anything about them, and I didn’t feel 
that I ought to be told much about Peter, I got remarkably 
little pleasure out of Players in the Dark. — ; 


My enjoyment of Claudia Decides (ConstaBLE) was in- 
terrupted by failure to believe that the heroine could be so 
curiously ignorant on questions of sex as Miss Prupence 
Capry makes her out to be. Thinking no evil, Claudia, a 
sixth-form monitor at her school, went out at night (by way 
of a drain-pipe) to walk with a boy. For which offence 
she was expelled. Presently the War gave her an oppor- 
tunity to escape from an unsympathetic home, and she went 
to Serbia as ambulance-driver to a women’s hospital unit. 
The life was full of incident and is vividly described, but 
| try as I would I was unable togersuade myself that a girl 





and deep, which lie in the) 
path of those who treat of the relations between the elderly | 
and the very young. He is often funny and never facetious, | 
and he knows full well what terrible devastation a small | 
child can unconsciously inflict on a grown-up’s amour) 
propre. These mild adventures of Major Wodell are the| 
right stuff for holiday-reading in a heat-wave. I have} 
read them with pleasure and not the smallest exertion on) 
(so far) the hottest day of the year. 








Things You Didn’t Know. 
“ A haggis is a fish consisting of a calf’s, sheep's or other animal's 
heart, liver and lungs. The deriovation of the word is obscure.” 


: i : sincial Paper. 
Yet how lovely is the creature it denotes ! Provincia: Pape 





‘* Tutor wanted to learn young girls tennis ; please state terms.” 
Scots Paper. 
He might at the same time “learn” the advertiser English. 





“King African grey pirrot (rather rude), last owner publican, com 
plete, splendid cage ; only £12 ; no offers." —Commercial Paper. 


Very useful, when your guests want speeding, to have @ 








parrot (rather rude) who will cry “Time! gentlemen.” 
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CHARIVARIA, 


Dean INGE writes of the pleasure of 

tting into comparatively rational 
clothes after stewing in a heavy black 
coat and the rest of the habiliments 
proper to an Anglican dignitary. We 
can only regret that the holiday spirit 
should move the. Higher Clergy to pass 
reflections on the cloth they adorn. 


According to a Sunday paper, peers’ 
sons who have to work for their living 
find-their titles a hindrance in almost 


given point. From our experience of 


singets in the streets we can well believe 
this. * + 

Mr. Trumsze recalls that Sporrorts, 
“The Demon Bowler,” could throw a 
new-laid egg fifty yards or so on turf 
without breaking. Most batsmen find 
that the easiest egg to avoid breaking 
is a duck’s. seg 


_ Sea-anglers are reported to be enjoy- 
ing good sport on the coast. Not, as 
you might expect, on the Serpentine. 





the slightest cause has taken the wisest 
course in ventilating this matter in the 
popular Press. . r 


It was recently pointed out that we 
have fifty-four peers aged eighty and 
over. So this is why there is always a 


creaking noise when the House of Lords 
rises, 


x 
* * 


A policeman in Munich fines you a 
shilling on the spot for throwing litter 
about, and gives you a receipt. If you 
throw the receipt away, that’s another 








any kind of employment. A 
notable exception is the pro- 
fession of gossip- writing. 


Mr. Annotp BENNETT an- 
nounces that he has read an 
| Epear WALLACE thriller and 
| wouldn’t mind reading an- 
‘other. We feel sure, how- 
| ever, that Mr. WaLLaceE will 
|not allow this to turn his 
Be ave 





| “Modern composers are en- 
| deavouring to attract the un- 
| musical,” says a writer. We 


| had suspected as much. 


Stockholm post-office, a 
contemporary informs us, was 
blessed by the Pore in 1262. 
Post-offices in this country 

| have never been blessed by 
| anybody. ** 

| Mr. J. H. Tuomas is said to 
| be very fond of his pet mon- 
key from the Gold Coast. He 
doesn’t say of whom it re- 
minds him. .. .. 


Signor Musson, we are 
told, has remarkable powers 
ofmimicry. His imitation of 
NaPoLEoN must be a scream. 





DIMPLES. 
Constable. “CHIN OR KNEES?” 





Jones (giving a description of his wife whom he has brought 
on a day trip and lost), ‘“‘AND—ER—TWO VERY PRONOUNCED 


” 


shilling. we 
Certain hotels advertise 
that they have special rooms 
for reducing figures. We shall 
take our bill into one of these 
rooms before we pay it. 





The question is being raised | 
whether some professional 
Spiritualists are quite honest, 
and the answer seems to be, 
only just medium. 


Prohibition failed in Rus- 
sia, says a daily paper writer. 
Perhaps that is why they don’t 
have it in America. 


A doctor says that the | 
dentist isa real beauty speci- | 
alist, but what we don't like 
is the way he does his face- | 
lifting with a pair of forceps. | 


Engineers have examined 
the Eiffel Tower, which has 
been displaced six inches from 
the perpendicular by the heat, 
and report it safe for ascent | 
by tourists. They don’t re- | 
port it safe for ascent by 
Parisians. 





* 
* 


Mr. A. J. Coox nobly de- 








The Duce has decided to abolish the 
house-fly. We were under the impres- 
sion that since he ’s been in power there 
were no flies on Italy. 


A well-known actress was ten minutes 
late for her wedding the other day. On 
cceasions it is advisable to em- 
ploy acall-boy. . .. 
We have been unable to obtain con- 
on of the rumour of a panic at 
the Conference of the British Medical 
Association at Cardiff, caused by some 
vous person throwing an apple 
among the assembled doctors. 








papa of singers in the streets 


k eight hours to pass a 


Many rich Americans carry their own 
doctors about with them. They can of 
course afford to choose their own ail- 
ments. 


Dr. H. Crrcwton Miner has spoken 
of the absurdity of calling a nineteen- 
year-old girl “Bobbie” because her 
mother had wished fora son. Many a 
modern girl's mother would have pre- 
ferred a daughter. 


A writer says that more and more 
lady motor-cyclists are on the roads. 
We have noticed their reckless methods 
and are not surprised. 


The Daily News reader who complains 
that his wife is jealous of him without 





clares that he is determined 
to stick to the miners. Many of them 


were beginning to fear that that was 
his intention. 


Omnibus conductors in London are 
not now allowed to whistle or sing at 
their work. Much the same rule applies 
to cornet-players in orchestras. 


A husband has resented hearing his 
pet name for his wife used by another 
man. And quite rightly. Other men 
should use pet names of their own. 





‘*O_ympic GaMEs. 
House of Lords passed Racecourse Betting 
Bill.’’—Evening Paper Stop Press. 
Another triumph for Great Britain in 
track events. 





VOL, CLxxy. 
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HOLIDAY WEATHER. 
[To M. and K. on a near prospect of their 
hospitality at “ Goldensands. 
“Come unto these yellow sands, 
Post it tently? here and there, 
And, sweet sprites, the toiriel's Bong. 
Aut through July my beaded brow 
Over the grindstone dripped, and now 
The killjoys tell me: “ Summer's 
waning ; 
You ve had your jolly spell of heat 
And, by the rules, you cannot eat 
Your cake and have it still remaining.” 


That is to say that, when at last, 
My tedious term of om past, 
I'm free to wallow like a lizard 
pas of the lounge) in baths of sun, 
am to have my hopes undone, 
| Blasted with icy rain and blizzard. 


Thus for our joys we mortals pay, 

For that's the high Olympians’ way, 
Who love to lavish bounties on us, 

Then biff us hard, for fear that we, 

Getting above ourselves, should be 
A source of jealousy (or phthonos). 


But you beside your Northern surge 
Will offer sacrifice, and urge 

Upon the gods’ consideration 
Merit that might appear too poor 
(Although I say it) to secure 

Their grace without your mediation. 


So on those yellow sands that lie 
All laughter in the lee of Skye 
We ‘ll “ foot it featly,” hands together, 
And, while “‘sweet sprites the bur- 
then bear,” 
Wash from our hearts the dust of care 
In dancing waves and halcyon weather. 


» We 





MIDNIGHT. 


Coromso at dawn or Colombo at sun- 
set—it is certain to be one or the other. 
It seems to me an extraordinary thing 
that no ship worthy the name gets in 
at any other time. The first time I 
visited this cosmopolis of the East our 
ship, the Monomania (Calcutta to Lon- 
don, with a cargo of jute and ground- 
nuts), arrived in the gloaming, with the 
twinkling harbour lights and the faint 
after-glow of the sunset making a verit- 
able fairy seene. And the next time I 
called there our ship, the Pianola 
(Calcutta to London, with a cargo of 
sa and ground-nuts), arrived at day- 

reak, with the faint flush that heralds 


the dawn and the twinkling harbour 
lights making, I am told, a veritable 


fairy scene. 

ind you, I am not saying that all 
ships do this sort of thing. So far as I 
am aware the Commissioners for the 
port of Colombo have laid down no 
sete on the subject, and Colombo 
pilots are, I understand, quite prepared 





to earn their fees at any moment of day 
or night. In fact I believe that quite 
a number of vessels actually arrive 
in the middle or forenoon watches, or 
even the second dog watch. But by 
a consensus of opinion — descriptive 
writers’ and travelled talkers’ opinion 
—these are the hours which all self- 
respecting ships select for slipping into 
Colombo harbour. 

And, just as tradition and good form 
seem to postulate dawn and dusk as the 
hours for correct arrival, so they lay 
down midnight as the hour for correct 
departure. 

Now, weighing anchor in Colombo at 
midnight is an exciting business, and 
passengers who wish to extract the 
maximum of enjoyment out of a voyage 
should on no account go to bed until 
the Chief Officer's stentorian voice has 
cried from the fo'c’s'le-head that the 
port anchor is clear by twenty-two 
shackles in the deep nine, or whatever 
his voice really does cry. (It is a little 
difficult to follow the Chief Officer on 
these occasions. ) 

When I had the pleasure of accom- 
panying jute and ground-nuts on their 
homeward voyage the other day the 
ship was to sail from Colombo at mi.’- 
night. There could be no doubt about 
that; the matter had been made clear 
both to shore-goers and to passengers 
embarking at the port. 

I had myself been ashore, and, though 
I had had my passport viséd, bathed at 
Mount Lavinia, bought a model cata- 
maran and a pair of cuff-links, and 
dined at the Galle Face Hotel, I was 
back on board by 10 p.m. From that 
hour on I enjoyed to the full the vastly 
entertaining spectacle of the prepara- 
tions for sailing at midnight. 

There were the farewells to passengers 
embarking. Farewells at Colombo have 
a quality of their own, largely because 
ships do not dock there but anchor in 
the harbour. That means that visitors 
who wish to speed the parting passen- 
ger have to come out to the ship in 
launches or boats. One of our new 
passengers, a planter, I think, brought 
with him a squad of such visitors, also 
planters, I think, who’gave him a most 
excellent send-off. As the hour of mid- 
night approached they collected at the 
gangway and shook’ hands with him 
warmly in turn. ‘“ Good-bye, Bart, old 
man!” “ Cheer-ho, Bart!” “ All the best, 
old boy. Give my love to Margot,” 
“Goo’-bye, Bar’! and so forth. Then 
they got into their boat and pushed off. 
As the boatman bent to his oars they 
raised a united shout— 


“Goop-Bye, Bart, onp soy! 
OUR LOVE TO Marcor! ” 


Their boat edged further away and 


GIvE 





began to melt into the murk. Again 

they cried in unison— 

* Good-bye, Bart, old boy! Give our 
love to Margot!” 


By this time they were almost out of 
sight, but Bart still hung on, looking 
over the rail. 

‘Good-bye, Bart, old boy! Give our love 

to Margot !"” 
Again and yet again the cry came from 
the darkness, fainter but vociferous’ 
still, Andthensilence. A very proper 
farewell, you will agree, 

I turned my attention to other scenes, 
Suddenly across the water, from the 
very heart of Colombo city, or so it 
seemed, came the cry again, faint but 
distinct— 

* Good-bye, Bart, old boy! Give our love to 

Margot!” 
A very proper farewell indeed. How 
pleased Margot would be! 

By now the shore-going parties had 
nearly all returned. ° As the last of them 
came clambering up the companion- 
way eight bells rang out clear and in- 
sistent and a wave of excitement stirred’ 
the whole company on deck. ‘All 
aboard, and heigh-ho for Merrie Eng- 
land. 

There seemed to be something wrong, 
however. The cargo was all stowed 
and the hatches battened down. All 
the passengers had returned. The pilot 
was aboard. But for some reason no- 
thing happened, and as a matter of fact 
it began to look as if we should not 
move for some time. One by one the 
passengers who had stayed up to see 
the thing through drifted off to their 
cabins. I stuck on till 1.254.m., and 
then I too gave it up. I was about the 
last. 

Some time later I was awakened from 
a troubled sleep by a great shout out- 
side my cabin— 

* Goop-BYE, Bart, OLD Boy! 

OUR LOVE TO Marcor !” 


For the moment I thought it was some 
kind of nightmare, but when I poked 
my head out through the port-hole 
there they were again, the whole boat 
load of them. And Bart was on deck 
giving them a lot of back-chat. I could 
now hear the fo’e’s'le winches heaving 
up the anchors; we were really off at 
last. I looked at my watch. It was 
3.48. 

Next day I began a letter to a friend 
in Bombay. “We left Colombo,” I 
wrote, “at midnight.” And a hundred 
other passengers wrote the same thing 
in letters before we got to Port Said. 

Traditions die hard, especially at 963 
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‘* All judges makes mistakes.”’ 
Evening Paper. 
Even printers is not infallible. 
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AVAST HEAVING. 


Car. Barpwin, « WHAT DO YOU TWO THINK YOU’RE DOING?” 
Jix axp Amery. “WE ‘RE GETTING A BIT MORE SAIL ON HER.” 








Cap, Batpwin. “NOT WHILE I’M SKIPPER. YOU’LL HAVE*~THE WHOLE THING OVER.” 
———————— 
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THE ART OF TOPICALITY. 


Press Photographer (to Channel swimmer). “ Berore YoU START I SHOULD LIKE TO GkT ONE OF YOU LANDING.” 








“DAYLIGHT EXPOSURE. 


“Hold my hand, Priscilla,” I said, 
“for I am feeling shy.” 

“Don't be so perfectly ridiculous,” 
said Priscilla, “Ido wish you would 
learn to behave properly in the streets.” 

It was 8 o'clock (summer time) in the 
evening of a glorious day. The sun was 
still shining with incredible brilliancy, 
and Priscilla and I were going out to 
dinner. I really was feeling shy, It 
seemed so wrong and vain-glorious of 
me to be ng London on this 
golden in white tie, white 
waisteoat, shiny shoes, top-hat and all 
the rest—-the i ia of pluto- 
cratic conviviality. I no overcoat 
(I wanted to wear one, but Priscilla 
wouldn't let me, andit certainly was very 
hot)—I had no overcoat, and my stiff 
shirt, aggressive in its purity, caught 
and reflected the dazzling rays of the 
staring unmannerly sun. My beaver 
towered above me like a sleek self-con- 
scious black cat. 

For Priscilla it did not matter at all. 
A little more nudity, one more string of 








earls. She might almost as well have 
nee going to play tennis. ButI... 
There was no loubt what I was going 
todo—I, an ostentatious walking adver- 
tisement of champagne and caviare. It 
was enough to make all London Bolshie, 
really it was. 

” Hide your pearls, Priscilla,” I said ; 
“such a parade of wealth before the 
eyes of the poor is indecorous. And pray 
put on a more modest demeanour. Have 
you absolutely no sense of shame?” 

“Why should I be ashamed ? ” asked 
Priscilla, serene and cool. 

“You should be ashamed of your 
vanity and your uselessness,” I said, 
“ You are so obviously nothing but an 
idle butterfly. Do try to look a little 
more industrious. And hide those 
pearls,” I repeated savagely as we ap- 
proached a group of workmen who, 
hands in pockets, were smoking their 
pipes after a day’s hard work, no doubt. 

I wondered how I should pass them. 
Should I give them a bright smile and 
a brisk “Good evening" as I stepped 
smartly by with an air of business and 





efficiency? Should I be lightly banter- 





ing with Priscilla, my head averted as 
if quite oblivious of their presence? 
should I, with something of hauteur, 
even arrogance, in my deportment, stalk 
past them like an aristocrat on the way 
to the guillotine ? 

We came nearer. Their eyes wer 
fixed upon me. I bowed my head and 
slunk—yes, I am afraid it was “slunk 
—slunk past fearfully and ignominiously. 
But this piece of cowardice did not save 
me. “ "tre, Bill, look at this bloke! 
said one, and, though I did not so much 
as glance in his direction, I felt that he 
was pointing at me with the stem of 
his pipe. “That's a bit of orl righh 
ain't it ?” said another, and then there 
was a great guffaw of laughter, and 9 
we passed out of ear-shot. 

We only had about five hundred 
yards to go to our destination, but that 
walk seemed to last an eternity. Nevet 
had people stared at me so muon, 
sane haa my clothes seemed 80 out- 
rageously inappropriate, so V 
rich, so offensively immaculate! 

fe * 4 ¥ * 
At last we reached the houss; ¥ 
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passed along a red carpet between two 
giggling crowds. In the hall Priscilla 
vanished. 

I found myself surrounded by strange 
men, fellow-guests who had just arrived. 
They were remarkable for the spick- 
and-span correctitude of their dress 
and they looked coldly at the collar of 
my coat, which I now remembered was 
slightly threadbare. 

I shifted uncomfortably and turned 
to give my hat to the footman. He 
stared at it. Good heavens! it was 
badly brushed. 

I observed that the footman was con- 
sidering my shoes. Great Scott! they 
did look shabby. 

The footman’s eyes rested on my 
stomach. Ye gods! how grubby was 
my white waistcoat! My stiff shirt? 
Why, the thing was dirty! 

The footman glanced at my tie, I 
looked in a mirror. My aunt! it was 
all askew. What an untidy disreput- 
able wretch I looked ! 

Priscilla appeared, cool and serene 
(though her pearls were too patently 
sixpence a string). 

“Hold my hand, Priscilla,” I said, 
“for I am feeling shy.” 





FAUTE DE MIEUX. 


Queen Exizanetn found one day 

Anote from Spain on her breakfast-tray. 

“PHILIP THE SECOND,” it ran, ‘* presents 

His not very heartfelt compliments, 

And he’s been told 

That Queen Evizapetn’s merchant men 

Could tell him how and where and 
when 

A galleon new from Martinique 

Got lost on her journey home last week 

With a freight of gold 

For the King and his highly-incensed 
Grandees. 

And pretty young ladies 

Are erying at Cadiz, 

‘Now tell us, Kina Puinir, ob, do tell 
us, please ! 

Where is all this gold that we might be 
enjoying ? 

Qué desgraciado ! 
annoying.’ 

I'm tired of writing 

Again and again ; 

You'll drive me to fighting,” 

Wrote Pairar or Spain. 


It’s worse than 


Queen Exizanern smiled, and then 
sent for her saucy merchantmen. 
Y sparkled with gold from top to toe, 
they gy at the QUEEN as they 
ow. 
And Euizapern said: 
» my Bullies, and give you 
i-day! 
Our — Kine Pair has written to 
y 
tethers. 
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NATURE’S WAY. 


HIS MASTER'S DAUGHTER— 


a 


ALSO, UNLIKE HIS MASTER S— 





HER PUTTS GO IN! 








That his lords and his ladies are sore at 
the loss 

Of a cargo of gold, and he's ever so 
Cross ; 

And I simply dread 

These foreign disputes and political 
shindies ; 

So you might find it better, 





In view of this letter, 





To stop plucking flowers that grow in 
the Indies. 

Forget if you can their seductive gold 
petals ; 

Thereare other quite useful inferior metals, 

If gold 's out of season 

Just now, I can see 

No logical reason 

Why silver should be.” 
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A BAS LE BUS. 
Downsnire Hitt (Hampstead) may 
be delineated thus :— 




















The houses in Downshire Hill are 


August, when the Americans are here. 
I should have terminal points at the 
bottom of Keats’ Grove and the top of 
Holly Hill—four horses going up and 
two going down. I should call it the 
Keats-Constable-Romney route. 

But the hour is not yet ripe for this. 

What amazes me is the difficulty that 
Downshire Hill has experienced inregis- 
tering any official protest against the 


mixed up with their Sunday marmalade. 


Borough Council—so I was informed by 


even trouble to answer their letter at all. 
“Was it a saucy letter?” I inquired. 
“How do you mean?” asked 75. 
“When I was buying tobacco the 

other day,” I told him, “the lady who 





falling bits of plaster which keep getting 
When the residents appealed to the 
No. 75 (shall we say ?) in person—the 


Borough Council had to apply to the 
Ministry of Transport, which did not 





Hill, but merely studies the gener} 
convenience of the traffic system, 

“There is nothing left to do,” said my 
friend, “ but write to The Times.” 

He showed me the letter he had 
drafted. I read it through and trembled 
at his temerity. There seemed to me 
to be several sentences of which the 
syntax could be improved by four or fiye 
hours’ hard work, and there were no 
quotations of any kind. ‘“ Considering” 
I said, “that Keats Grove runs into 
Downshire Hill, you could surely 
in something about ‘ Not charioted 
Bacchus and his pards’ with referencg 
to this Sunday motor-bus.” 

However, he demurred. 

“What I want you to do,” he said, 
“is to sign it.” | 

“ But i don’t live in Downshire Hill”. 
I said. 

“No, but you live near the original 











mostly small, Georgian 
and genteel. They have 
trim little gardens in 
front, but because of 
their years they are frail. 
A Sunday bus service, 
operatingevery ten min- 
utes, has now started 
running up Downshire 
Hill, and the inhabit- 
ants are, justly, I think, 
incensed, because plas- 
ter has begun to fall off 
their ceilings and flake 
into their baths and on 
to their breakfast-tables. 
Very soon, no doubt, the 
houses will collapse and 
leave them bathing or 
breakfasting in the 
street. 

Further, this part of 
Hampstead has sesig 
been exempt from the 
barbarous tumult of 








“]T BELIEVE WE MUST BE IN DEVONSHIRE 
FELLOW'S BROAD ACCENT?” 





ALREADY. DID YOU NOTICE THAT 


well, where the pump- 
room was,” he said,| 
‘and if Downshire Hill 
is broken to pieces your 
turn may come next,” | 

“Since you a 
to my sense of civic’ 
duty. . .,” I said, and, 
looking up at our own) 
plaster, I sighed and| 
signed. ‘“Allthesame,”| 
I went on, “ I don’t care) 
for this word ‘amenities | 
that we've used.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Everybody talks 
about amenities when 
they write to The Times, 
and I’m not quite cer- 
tain what amenities! 
are. Several people) 
have used the word, for 
instance, about thisnew 
motor-racing track op 
the Sussex Downs 














London, which is poured out upon the 
Heath. No motor-bus runs anywhere 
between the police-station and the tube- 
station, or, if you like to put it rather 
more pleasantly, withinthearea haunted 
by memoriesof Keats, ConstTaB.e, Rom- 
NEY, Rocers and B.ake; or, again, if 
you like to put it so, between the rat- 
catcher’s house and the place where the 
flower-sellers stand. 

The reasons for this are physical as 
well as sentimental. The High Street, 
into which Downshire Hill debouches 
by the police-station, is very steep, and 
the London motor-bus apparently has a 
poor wind. It is true that a horse-bus 
used to operate in the High Street, and 
I have a plan to reinstate this ser- 
vice some day, if it is allowed, and 
drive the bus myself. It will be the 
only horse-bus in London, and for that 
reason ought to pay, especially in 


account of her agitation. 


Council. 


the difficulty was.” 


like the moral control o 











keeps the shop could hardly serve me on 
She had just 
had the sauciest letter I could possibly 
imagine, she said, from the Borough 
So I am afraid our Borough 
Council must be a bit of a minx. But 
I don’t think the Ministry of Transport 
had any business to light their pipe with 
a letter from the Borough Council just 
because the Borough Council had been 
a saucy cat toit. The Ministry of Trans- 
port should just have given the Borough 
Council a quiet piece of its mind, and 
explained that a motor-bus is not a 
transport but a tribulation, or whatever 


The difficulty apparently was that 
alterations in the re ge bus-service, 
Hyde Park, 

are in the hands of the Commissioner 
of Police, who has no interest in the 
baths or the marmalade of Downshire 


Other people might say that a motor- 
racing track wasan amenity. Thepoist 
is that these other people are fools, who 
ought to be stamped upon. I maintain 
that the sound of birds calling and sheep 
bleating is pleasanter to anybody but 
an idiot than the sound of a motor 
exhaust, and that adew-pond is prettier, 
except to a nincompoop, than a racing 
track. So here I think you o 
say that a motor-bus, which is a 
invention of Beelzebub, ought nobtobe 
allowed to shatter the Sunday calm of 
a lot of nice little Georgian houses 
which were there when Keats 
the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ and that 
anyone who thinks otherwise ought 
be hamstrung.” : 

“T don’t think you could put that 
The Times,” he said. 

“ Perhaps not,” I agreed; “but there 








is one other thing you might doi 
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City Man. “You ’RE ALWAYS FISHING, I S’POSE?” 
Fisherman. “ AY, SIR—MORE OR LESS.” 
City Man. “ You ’RE LUCKY TO HAVE A LIFE OF RECREATION.” 








of sending this letter to The Times, and 
in many parts of the world it would be 
done.” 

“Go on,” he said patiently. 

“The Downshire Hillmen,” I pointed 
out, ‘and their families might come 
out every Sunday morning and sit down 
in the road on mats, making an un- 
broken line between pavement and pave- 
ment, and dare the motor-buses to come 
on. The publicity of the appeal would 
be tremendous.” 

“But suppose they did come on?” 
he objected. 

“* Now more than ever seems it rich 
todie,’” Iquotedtohim. “Still, I should 
be sorry if that occurred to you.” 

So the letter went to The Times. 

Meanwhile the abomination of the 
Downshire Hill motor-bus still stands 
—or plies. Evoe. 


The Value of Grit. 
“Wanted, four sand-faced Brick Moulders.” 
Bucks Paper. 








The Decadent Edwardians. 


“The cottage was probably built before the 
tion, in the reign of Edward the 
Seventh.” — Evening Paper. 


Whose Ref Lan ® 
Reformation 7 








STANDARD SPEECH. 


Wuat do they know of English, 

As English should be spoke, 
Who never heard Eblana’s child 
Warble his Shavian woodnotes wild 
In ‘“* Dawblun’s” dialect, undefiled 

By the vile Saxon’s yoke ? 


What do they know of English 
Who, wedded to the past, 

Affect the finicking, “refaned ” 

And mincing Oxford style, arraigned 

By Sr. Jonn Ervine and disdained 
By beautiful Belfast ? 


What do they know of English 
Who know not Yorks or Lanes, 
Where aspirates are cast aside, 
And vowels, very broad and wide, 
Flow forth in an unfettered tide 
Unknown to cultured Yanks ? 


What do they know of English 
Who have not learned to use 
The lingo that befits the mien 
Of conquering sheikh or cow-girl queen, 
To con the “captions ” of the screen 
Or court the movie Muse ? 


What do they know of English 
Who fail to take their cue 





From the sleek beauties of the shop, 

Radiant in silks and Eton crop, 

Who let the frequent ‘‘ Moddam" drop 
From lips of scarlet hue ? 


I know not and I care not, 
Because the average man, 
Unawed by what reformers preach, 
By high-brows’ wail or low-brows’ 
screech, 
Will never follow in his speech 
The standardizing plan. 





Tell it not in Gath. 

“Taking his theme from the third chapter 
of St. Paul’s letter to the Philistines, Dr. —— 
said . . .’"—-New York Paper. 

‘*This piece is undoubtedly most unique, 
and probably the only one of its kind in the 
country.’’—From advertisement of wardrobe 
in Daily Paper. 

Yes; but, after all, just whereabouts 
probably are we exactly ? 





“A leading part will be taken by the Right 
Hon. S:r E. Hilton Young, M.P., a former 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, who is 
Limited.”—Daily Paper. 

This is the first time we have heard this 
charge brought against a Privy Coun- 
cillor. 
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| inserutable Orientals like Ung Ping on 
principle. They used to take me in 
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THE THRILLER. 


Tunex weeks ago my friend Chester 
lent me (almost by force) a book called 
The Bloodstained Marzipan: 1 admit 
that originally I had no intention of 
reading it, what made me succumb 
in the end was its coloured-jacket, upon 
which a scene of truly horrible fascina- 
tion was depicted in brilliant red and 
green on the customary yellow back- 
ground. To-day, when Chester burst 
into my room without warning, he dis- 
covered me reading in a state of agree- 
able horror. The lurid yellow jacket of 
my book had fallen at my feet; I was 
bending forward, with my hair on end 
and my eyes dilated; my pipe had gone 
out. Chester observed all this with 
great satisfaction as he stood at the 
door. 

“Ah,” he remarked, “The Blood- 
stained Marzipan is thrilling, isn’t 
it?” 

“Tt is,” I replied. 

“ Makes your hair stand on end, 
doesn't it?” he asked. He was obvi- 
ously anxious about this. 

“ It does,” I replied. 

* Positively baffling, isn’t it?" 

‘“‘Rather,” I replied. “ But———” 

“Oh,” said Chester, smiling toler- 
antly, ‘I daresay you think you know 
who did it. I daresay you think the 
grim and inscrutable Oriental, Ung Ping, 

id it.” 

By this time my hair had completely 
subsided. 

*T do not,” I replied, relighting my 
pipe. “I have no suspicions whatever 
of the grim and inscrutable Oriental, 
Ung Ping. I always ignore grim and 


terribly, but now I see through them 
with ease. They seem to think almost 
anything’s worth being grim and in- 
serutable over. Idon’t mind it if they've 
committed a murder; but there was a 
Chink in a book I was reading the other 
day who, let alone being grim and in- 
scrutable, was always narrowing his 
eyes to slits; and it came out in the 
end that all he knew was the winner of 
the 2.30. I mean to say——” 

“Well, then,” he proceeded, “it's 
pretty certain you have your suspic- 
tons of Edwin Higgup, the young man 
who stands to gain a cool hundred 
ee: 

“I do not suspect Edwin Higgup,” I 
replied. ‘ Most certainly EN eet 
give a second thought——” 

Gave,” he corrected gently. 

“I never give a second’thought,” I 
repeated with dignity, “to people who 
stand to gain any cool sum of money. 
But if, for instance, he had sat down to 


seven hundred and forty-three, that 
would put an entirely new complexion 
on the matter. I——” : 
“ Well,” he broke in, “I suppose in 
your opinion then it was Randolph 
Maltravers?” 

“TI believe Randolph Maltravers to 
be as innocent,” I replied, ‘as a suck- 
ling babe. Surely, Chester, you give 
me credit for more brains than the 
other characters in the book? The 
young man is suspected by everybody ; 
their unanimity is almost indecent. 
You don’t suggest-——” 

“Well,” he interrupted, ‘“‘ who else és 
there?” 

“ Brian Mastertree,” I said. 
“What!” cried Chester with pre- 
tended scorn. “The distinguished 
scientist—you believe he did it ?” 

“T know he did it,” I replied firmly. 
“Do you mean to tell me——” 
“Certainly,” I said. “I read The 
Bloodstained Marzipan last week. This 
is The Fatal Sewing-Machine I've got 
here.” 





IRREVERENT RADIOS, 
vu. 


[Mr. J. H. Tuomas, assisted by a party of 
four Railway Directors, sings antiphonal songs 
in order to encourage the travelling public to 
make greater use of trains.] 


Mr. J. H. Tuomas. 

Obroadcatchers, wake from yourdream! 

First Director. 

O listeners, attend to our theme! 
Second Director, 

O holiday-makers 


Third Director. 
And charabanc-takers, 


Fourth Director. 
Remember the glories of steam ! 


First Director (suddenly recognising 
the metre). 
There was a young girl who said “Pah! 
Why on earth should I go down by car 
To delightful Southend 
With my gentleman friend 
When the railway is lovelier far?” 


Mr. J. H. Tuomas (nobly responding ). 


I once knew a Duke who said “ Mirth 
Is the keynote of travelling to Perth, 
And a cosy express, 
Where you dine and undress, 
Is the lordliest life upon earth.” 


Second Director (also doing his best). 


There was a young couple at Harwich 
Who never got out of the carriage ; 
They preferred to remain 
Sitting there in the train 








gain, say, a warm sixty-nine thousand, 


Till the friendship resulted in marriage. 








Third Director (failing a little), 
For those of His Majesty's lieges 
Who want to take rooms at Lyme Regis, 
The Southern will send you, 
And guard and defend you, 
Beneath its beneficent wegis. 


Fourth Director (really hard up), 


Enchantment is not a misnomer 
For week-end excursions to Cromer; 
The engine and tender 

Seem fraught with a splendour 
And the brakes have a briny aroma, 


* + " : 

Mr. J. H. Tuomas (resuming after a 

slight pause and reverting to the true 

limerick vein), 

There was an old Sultan of Salisbu 

Who wanted some wives for his halis- 
bury, 

So he had them sent down 

By a fast train from town, 

For he thought that his motor would 

sealisbury. 


First Director (doggedly). 
There was a young lady of Cirencester 
Whose fiancé went down to virencester 
By the Great Western line, 

hich he swore was divine, 
And he couldn't have been much ex- 
plirencester. 


Second Director (inspired). 


There was a young lady of Shropshire 
Who went for a holiday gopshire 
With a well-to-do bloke 
Who was changing at Stoke, 
And with whom she decided to popshire. 


Third Director (with a touch of audacity). 


There is an old party whose jowey 

Is to stand in the station at Fowey 
And to greet with loud cheers 
Every train that appears ; 

He has done so since he was a bowey. 


Fourth Director (baffled, and striking @ 
less hilarious note). 


Remember, good people and voters, 
Devourers of whelks and of bloaters, 
The newspapers pay you 
Far more if we slay you 
Than if you are slaughtered by motors. 


Together (in wnison). 


O listeners, attend to our ery ! 
O holiday-makers, be nigh ! 

Don’t travel by bus 

To the sea, but by ws, 
Or the railways of England will die, 
(tremolo) Or the railways of England 

will die. 
Good-bye! 

Eivog. 





Modes for Men. 
‘« Prince Arthur, dressed in a brown hat and 





brown coat trimmed with summer ermine. « « 
Sunday Paper. 
aa. 
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THE GOLF MARINES. 


In lat. 2°34’ S., long. 81°48’ W., the 
weather being clear with a light westerly 
breeze, Captain R. G. Gamble of the 
M.V. Bombero decided to cure his slice. 
Seizing his driver he placed a captive 
golt-ball on the fore-hatch and drove it 
into the derricks, the bulwarks, the 
ship’s cat and the deck-cargo, while his 
mentor, the Chief Engineer, told him to 
keep his left arm straight. Every time 
the Captain replied the virginal flying- 
fish rose in silyer shoals and fled from 
the ship's vicinity. 

The vessel was due to arrive 
on the morrow off a desert 
which lies on top of some oil. 

It is devoid even of camels and 
cacti, and the only thing that 


| grows there is the species of 


skeleton church-spire which 
lends such an ecclesiastical 
aspect to every oilfield. A 
resident oilman once imported 
from a fertile spot two thou- 
sand miles away a couple of 
tubfuls of earth. He grows 
geraniums in window-boxes ; 
but this is considered ostenta- 
tious if not garish. 

According to the Chief En- 
gineer some Sassenach bogle 


| had wagered the Prince of 


Darkness that there was no 
habitable spot on earth where 
golf could not be played. The 
Evil One, having found a sand- 
bunker the size of the whole 
of Scotland, attracted inhabit- 
ants by laying on oil beneath it. 

“ The Deevil,” said the Chief 
Engineer, “ ken't that a bunker 
caused great misery, and he 
argued that naebody of their 
ain free will would elect to play 
golf in continuous and ines- 
capable t-r-reebulation.” 

f this is so he lost his 
wager, for part of this Brob- 
dingnagian bunker is fenced off 
and has nine holes in it. The fairways 
only differ from the rough in that 
they lie between two rows of white 
pegs. Ifa ball lands on the fairway it 
may be teed up for the next shot; if it 
goes into the rough the Evil One has his 
revenge. Most people take a niblick, 
but the only adequate instrument is a 
steam-navvy, 

So, having heard all this, Captain 
Gamble decided that his slice must be 
cured. 

a * * * : 

Conscious of the danger of quicksands 
on both bows, the Captain steered a 
careful and seamanlike course for the 
first two holes, which he halved. At the 
third tee, tempted by the prospect of 








success, he tried to increase the range. 
His shot went well off the fairway, and 
the mischief was begun. His second 
drove the ball deep into the rough, 
whence he dug a knee-deep trench with 
his niblick back on to the fairway. After 
a short ‘easy he teed up his ball and 
drove it back into the rough again. 
While he was digging another trench, 
Mr. McAlister holed out with a careful 
six, and the Captain, who refused to 
give up, sank his putt some time later 
for a courageous 47... . 

Sitting smoking his pipe on the edge 
of the sand-“ green” at the fifth, the 
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“HE HAD CLIMBED TO THE ROOF OF THE CHART-HOUSE.” 


Chief Engineer decided that golf was 
a lonely game. Profiting by a gentle- 
man’s agreement with the Captein, he 
had long ago holed out, but the indefa- 
tigable mariner was nowhere in sight, 
eg resumed trench-digging opera- 
tions behind a sand-dune. Mr. MecAl- 
ister got up and scanned the barren 
horizon. No human being was visible. 
A sucking and clanking noise came from 
the distant oil-derricks, and in the offing 
the ship was discharging cargo into 
lighters. Inland the sandscape was 
unrelieved, and the low dunes seemed 
to be waving about in the ripples of hot 
air. Doubtless the desert was strewn 
with the bones of inaccurate golfers 





who, niblick in hand, had pursued the 





“ed 





mirage of a sand-green and perished 
miserably far from the fairway. 

It was therefore with considerable 
relief that Mr. MeAlister presen 
shouted, “There he blows!" A » 
fountain of sand was observed to gs 
up from among the sandy billows. This 
was followed by the head and shoulders 
of the Captain, who was now progressing 
in short but demoniac rushes 
a fairly straight course for the hole, 
“Thirty-two” came in clear concen. 
trated tones from the intrepid sailor, 
accompanied by a crunching sound ag 
of sand ground between the teeth. Two 
paces forward and “Thirty. 
three " followed. 

When eventually he 
suaded his ball to trickle into 
the tin, the Captain's score for 
his last three holes was a hun- 
dred-and-twenty-one. . . . 

On the sixth tee he inti- 
mated to Mr. McAlister that 
his slice was a bit of a bother, 
He set his jaw, took his driver 
in a grip of iron, and, calling 
on Providence and the Merean- 
tile Marine, hit his ball with 
all the fury of despair. Sliced 
and half-topped, it made 
straight for one of the boundary 
pegs, hit it with such force as 
to break it off short and 
bounded back on to the fair- 
way. The Captain picked up 
the broken peg in passing and 
regarded it with a sullen but 
not unjustifiable pride. Then 
he produced from his pocketa 
length of twine. With the help 
of the Chief Engineer me 
ceeded to bind the peg along 
his left arm after the manner 
of a splint. “Shan't be able 
to bend it now,” he explained; 
“T shouldn’t wonder if this) 
didn’t cure my slice.” 4 

I am not competent to dis- 
cuss the technical question 
‘post hoc, propter hoc,” but 
it is certain that Captain Gamble now 
succeeded in remaining on the fair 
way with a regularity that made Mr. 
McAlister so nervous that he putted 
with a trembling hand. At the eighth 
hole they were all square. But at the 
ninth a tragedy occurred. In achieving 
a magnificent drive the Captain broke 
his peg. Nevertheless he attacked bis 
second with confidence and made 
passable stroke in the direction of long: 
off. His approach was a neat shot t 
cover-point, but brought him no nearer 
the hole. He therefore addressed him- 
self with great care to his fourth. In| 
front of him was the green, to his right 
the pavilion. Paying particular attedy 
tion to his swing, he struck with infinite: 
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Wife. DON'T SAY YOU 'VE FALLEN IN, CYRIL.” 
Husband. “I w-wasn't (puff) Gorn’ To.” 








caution. The ball went into the pavil- 
ion. Captain Gamble, entering in pur- 
suit, decided to swallow his defeat and a 
convenient quantity of beer. 


% x * * 

Not for nothing is there a bull-dog 
breed. The same evening, as his ship 
sailed off westward, the Captain could 
be seen taking the first available oppor- 
tunity to resume the cure of his slice. 
He had climbed to the roof of the chart- 
house above the bridge, the highest flat 
spot in the ship, where there was just 
room for a man and a mat. 

As the ship rolled in the Pacific swell 
he performed an imposing compound 
waggle which took both his club and 
himself through an are of about fifteen 
feet. In due course the M.V. Bombero 
delivered a determined salvo of one 
etger So majestic a drive should 

ave taken it across three thousand 
miles of casual water to the Marquesas 
Islands, whence a brassie would have 
reached to within approaching distance 
of the setting sun. 

Actually the string got entangled in 
one of the starboard davits. 

.. While the Captain was disentangling 
It, shoal after shoal of virginal flying-fish 
arose and fled from the ship's vicinity. 














HOW TO EAT DESSERT. 


Dessert is a very difficult course to 
manage. Especially, I find, at my Aunt 
Jessica's dinners, for she isold-fashioned 
and particular in small things. Under 
her keen eye dessert, troublesome enough 
at any time, becomes a terrible ordeal 
of etiquette. Indeed, a friend of mine 
once ceased to be mentioned by her for 
six months for having cut an apple from 
east to west instead of from north to 
south. 

Mind you, privately I maintain there 
is only one proper method of eating fruit. 
That is the old method of your child- 
hood. Something was tucked in round 
your neck, oilcloth was spread round 
the outskirts of the battlefield, and you 
got at the job as Nature intended. After 
which a kind grown-up opened all doors 
in the direct line of ascent to the bath- 
room ; you were aimed and despatched, 
and the penalty for a sticky return was 
no fruit next time. 

Naturally I quite admit that that is 
rather impracticable at a formal dinner- 
party, but still it had one great advan- 
tage: your choice of fruit was only 
limited by what was present. At a for- 
mal dinner-party your choice is limited 











by what you think you can deal with in 
the correct manner. And this is far too 
much of a strain on the mental mach- 
inery, coming as it does just at that stage 
of the meal when I personally like to sit 
and rest the brain. Indeed, if it wasn’t 
for the fact that with any luck the cham- 
pagne has by then been round three or 
four times, many a nervous young man 
would have a breakdown. 

It is to help such that I have com- 
piled from my own observation and 
arranged in alphabetical order the fol- 
lowing hints on how to deal with vari- 
ous fruits, both in attack and defence, 
with especial reference to the offensive, 
the consolidation of gains and the final 
mopping " — 

Apple. The apple is easy. It should 
be held in the left hand and peeled with 
the knife. Care should be taken at the | 
later stages to ensure (a) that the globe 
does not bound across the table under 
a too great pressure of the fingers, and 
(b) that the gradually lengthening by- 
product of peel does not become en- 
tangled with the clothing. This peel 
should be looped up as it becomes avail- 
able and cong coiled on the plate. 
The practice of throwing it over the 





left* shoulder to see what girl's initial 
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it forms on falling should not be in- 
dulged in except in the seclusion of your 
Tooting home, at the local tennis club 
or in the Park. In any case it should 


be discontinued after marriage as likely plate 


to cause misunderstandings. 

The alternative habit—once common 
during heat-waves—of plastering short 
lengths of peel on the forehead for the 
sake of is fast dying out. 

After the iminaries the apple 
should be divided into segments, ex- 
cluding the core, and conveyed to the 


| mouth on a fork. 


Bananas. The novice generally half- 
s a banana with the fingers and 


| eats it with the petals thus formed 
| drooping over the cuffs. Obviously, if 


your cuffs are not reversible, this will 
give you away next night. The correct 
method is to peel the banana oomneey 
and cut it into pieces of suitable size 
for the fork. Toavoid monotony I have 
found that an excellent plan is to divide 
it into twelve pieces, one for each of the 
tribes of Israel, and test your Biblical 


each piece to yourself as you consume 
it. Judah should of course be larger 
than the others and Manasseh should 


be eaten in two bites. It is as well to! 


have a correct list jotted down on your 
cuff, or you will find that the difficult 


Currants. The treatment of this fruit, 
which is not often offered, is quite 


ones, such as Naphtali, Asher.and Ze-7 simple. Select a large bunch and 


bulun, will be left unrecollected on your 


Cherries. These are easy to eat, but 
the resultant stone is by no means easy 
to dispose of. It should be removed 
from the mouth in one of three ways ‘— 

(a) Openly, with a spoon. 

(b) Confidentially, vid the hand, 
avoiding of course anything in the 
nature of an oubliette inadvertently 
formed by the sleeve. 

(c) Surreptitiously, under cover of a 
napkin, whence it may be conveyed to 
the pocket or under a chair — your 
neighbour's, of course, to divert sus- 
picion. 

Some people, notably those of a retiring 
disposition, prefer not to remove them 
immediately, but to retain them all in the 
mouth till a favourable opportunity for 
abandonment occurs. Since they are 


‘admittedly shy their enforced with- 
drawal from the conversational ring 
knowledge by murmuring the name of | 


will probably pass unnoticed. On the 
other hand there is always the risk of 
being taken unawares by a sneeze, in 
which case it is highly probable the 





little subterfuge will come to light. 


it in the mouth with the main stalk 
protruding. Let this stalk be called 4, 
and the teeth B. Pull gently but tem 
aciously on A, meanwhile grippi 
withs. The result will be found highly 
satisfactory. 

Grapes. The difficulties confronting 
the grape-eater are enormous. In the 
first place it is extraordinarily hard to 
get any off the bunch at all, either 
with the fingers or with the g 
scissors—a wedding-present, of course, 
from a distant cousin. Those who 
manage to do this without upsetting 
the dish, the footman’s temper or their 
partner's finger-bowl are generally too 
exhausted by these efforts to consume 
any. For the process of disposing of 
the skins and pips, see under “Cherries.” 
On the whole, it is perhaps preferable 
to avoid raw grapes and to concentrate 
on this fruit in a manufactured and more 
exhilarating form, such as claret, port 
or champagne. 

Melons. A slice of melon should never 
be hooked into the ears or even lifted 
to the mouth. A spoon (or knife) and 
fork are necessary, but be careful not 











Shipwrecked Person. 


aos 
“WHAT DID YOU SAY WAS THE NAME OF THIS BAY?” 


Rescuer. “Tuts "ene 's BeLsom Bay.” 














Shipwrecked Person. “ Taanxs. 


I'LL JUST SEND A POSTCARD TO MOTHER TO SAY WHAT IVE SWALLOWED.” 
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to slice out of the fairway and to keep 
your spoon-shots to yourself. 

Oranges. Oranges present many temp- 
tations to go wrong, and incidentally 
to try to be funny. There is really 
only one way to eat an orange, and that 
is to suck it through a lump of sugar. 
This, however, is too noisy and un- 
refined for the best circles. The insane 
longing to fashion a set of imitation 
false teeth from the peel should also be 
kept in subjection. It seldom amuses 
the sophisticated. On the whole an 
orange should always be avoided at 
dessert, for if you try to eat it the 

roper way you will be at it all night. 
Tndeed, I have only once seen a man 
brave enough to take an orange, and 
everyone displayed such excitement 
about it that he lost his nerve and put 
it in his pocket. Since then he has 
not had another opportunity. 

Pineapples. There is no finer fruit for 
the centre of the table than a pineapple; 
there is also no surer way of becoming 
unpopular with a hostess than by being 
the only one to want pineapple. Some- 





times, if there is a quorum, the pineapple 
iscut. Otherwise it probably goes back 
next day to the emporium from which 
| it was hired for the occasion. A. A. 








MUTUAL PLEASURE. 


[Now that they are illuminated after closing 
hours, a night walk among the shops is be- 
coming a recognised form of entertainment. } 
Wuen shades of night begin to fall 
And we who toil for pay 
| Have duly terminated all 
The labours of the day, 
| "Tis then I bid my Jane complete 
Her household tasks (or chores) 
And take her as a little treat 
To wander round the stores. 





| At each illuminated pane 

| She gazes with delight, 

And I myself contrive to gain 
A pleasure from the sight ; 

The wealth with which the shops 

are stocked 

Entrances her, and I 

Rejoice in knowing they are locked 
And so she cannot buy. 





Mislaid From the Agony Column. 
“Having lain on the table for seven days, 
the Johannesburg Town Council will be asked 
to-morrow to vote £5,313 for additions to the 
Fever Hospital.’’— Johannesburg I 'aper. 
You can get most things out of most 
people by torture. 





“Szatinec Comrort. 

| sees adequate cloakroom accommodation 
| Will do away with the necessity for hats and 
“ being ‘nursed’ in the theatre or placed 
; beneath seats.” — Daily Paper. 

| We hesitate to leave our Tibbits in a 
| Cloakroom. 
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Voice. “I HEARD YOU PERFECTLY. FUNNY YOU COULDN’T HEAR ME.” 
Long - suffering Subscriber, “GooD HEAVENS ! 


THEY 'RE BRINGING IN ONE-WAY 








Fashionable Remorse. 
‘* Mrs, wore a brown tailored coat, fur 
trimmed, and smart fecling of regret.’’ 
New Zealand Paper. 





‘* The new Ford Roaster has arrived in Bula- 
wayo.'’—Rhodesian Paper. 


You ought to try a Flivver Grill, 





‘Owner of good Bus seeks pushing young 
Man.”—Local Paper. 


We suggest that a nursemaid would be 





a more experienced candidate. 





Exodus. 
Saint Pancras pulls his holy hairs ; 
Victoria is not amused ; 

King’s Cross in regal fashion swears ; 
Euston grows visibly confused ; 
At Waterloo they 're frankly beaten 
(Despite the playing-fields of Eton). 





‘*The soft colours that meet the eye all 
round seem to melt into one another here, and 
the furnishing articles are most aptly described 
by the American term ‘ chic.’ ’’—Seots Paper. 





Or the French word “ dandy.” 
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Country Cousin. “HAVE YOU BEEN RAIDED YET TO-NIGHT?” 
Manager. “No, Mapam.” 
Country Cousin. “THEN WE'LL WAIT A BIT.” 








PERFECTING THE PIANO. 


Untim now, while pianists have dif- 
fered, one piano has been very much like 
another. That has always been my 
grievance. 

If we must have pianos, it is time we 
had a change of some sort, and a fortune 
awaits the man who will put on the 
market a piano that varies from the 
common type. Therefore I congratulate 
the inventor of the piano which will 
“spurt forth a pint of lager beer,” about 
which I have read in my evening news- 
paper. He has created a very ingenious 
instrument, and at the same time, I 


so one may assume that his pleasure 
in its ownership is enhanced by the fact 
that the beer is spurted forth to his ad- 
vantage. But are there not other pos- 
sibilities in this kind of device? By 
the adjustment of a nut here and a 
spring there, sutely the beer could be 
made to spurt, not for the refreshment 
of the player while he mops his brow 
after the second movement, but for his 
admonishment when he is making too 
free with the cadenza. And bear in 
mind, if you please, that beer is not the 
only practicable liquid; there are ink 
and tar as well. 





hope and believe, has incidentally given 
the piano a chance at last. For while 
we often contemplate with emotion the 
meekness of the piano-hearer—in this 
country at all events, where the shoot- 
ing of a pianist is a far less frequent 
occurrence than it might be—our sym- 
pathy should be extended also to the 
piano itself for the daily and nightl 
treatment to which it is subjected, wit 
no power of retaliation. 

© new beer-spurting piano is the 


Then again, an ingenuity that can in- 
troduce a beer-spouting accessory would 
not be hard put to it surely to arrange 
some simple mechanism for bruising a 
shin or gnawing a finger or upsetting 
the piano-stool. 

I now have hopes of living to see the 
day when we shall have a concert-grand 
that will back away from the pianist in 
the middle of the concerto and, if the 
intrepid fellow follows up, will rear and 
bite him. I trust it may not be long 








property of a comedian, and that being 


before the improvement in our pianos 





Turrets,” shall be smothered in soot or 
flour immediately she opens the book 
containing Roupinsrern’s “ Melody in 
F” and other choice pieces for the be- 
ginner. Let us have a piano which, 
when driven to the limit of endurance, 
will rush out of the drawing-room into 
the garden and sulk in the toolshed, 
refusing to come in when called. 

In the meantime there is my own 
piano. I have often felt that I should 
like to solace the poor thing. Perhaps 
a pint of lager beer spurted in/o it. . « - 
I must think that over. 











Our Cynical Choirboys. 
“Subject (by request): — ‘The Modem 
Christian and Modern Marriage.’ Solos 
‘Lead, Kindly Light’ and ‘ Bondage. 
Church Announcement in Local Paper. 


‘On board The Daily Mail musical yacht 
Ceto, Ilfracombe, Friday.—The Celo is me 
the Isle of Man on Tuesday. In the <a 
that day and Wednesday and Thursday it' 
breadcast to Douglas, Ramsey, and Peel. 

Daily Paper. 
We trust it won't be long before 
RorHeRMERE recovers the bread he has 








will ensure that little Phyllis, at “The 





cast on the waters. 
—— 
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TWENTY YEARS ON? 





| American Tourist. “PARDON, ME, SIR, BUT CAN YOU PUT ME WISE TO THE NAME 
OF THIS THRIVING INDUSTRIAL BURG?” ; 
Mr. Puncu. “I REGRET TO SAY, SIR, THAT THIS IS OXFORD. 

{A Trust has been formed to protect the beauties of Oxford and its environs, and has appealed for a sum of £250,000 to 


| —s the land required for this purpose. Donations should be sent to the account of the Oxford Preservation Trust, Barclay’s 
k, High Street, Oxford.) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, July 30th.—The Rating and 
Valuation Bill in Committee of the 
Lords found Lord Tomson in a diffi- 
culty. The Bill, it had been explained, 
was intended to give relief from rating 
to buildings or other property “used for 
the purpose of production by manual 
labour.” He, Lord Txomson, had 
sought for a definition of manual labour 
in Murray's Dictionary (meaning pre- 
| sumably the Oxford English Dictionary), 
| but could not find a good one. He was 
satisfied, however, that a distributive 
trade was one which py bee manual 
labour, and he moved an Amendment 
accordingly. Lord Pret in reply deftly 
declined to be entangled in definitions. 
Nothing would be nicer, he said, than 
to derate everything and everybody, but 
they had just so much money to spend 
and it must be spent where it would do 
most good. 

Lord Tromson withdrew his Amend- 
ment, but the Scots are made of sterner 
stuff,and an Amendment by Lord Novar 

dealing with Scottish Valuations was 
taken to a division, and only defeated 
| by thirty-six votes to twenty. 
| When Lord Satispury proposed the 
| Second Reading of the Registration 
| (Births, Deaths and Marriages) Bill, 
observing, “‘I recommend this 
| Bill to your Lordships only if 
| you are willing to accept it,” 
the refinements of toujours la 
| politesse surely required Lord 
| Srracuie to reply in effect, 
|“This is a controversial Bill 
which I am eager to controvert, 
but my first thought is to fall in 
with the wishes of the Noble 
Marquis who leads the House.” 
Instead, Lord Srracniz moved 
that the Bill be read six months 
hence, and, as Lord Parmoor 
supported the Amendment, Lord 
SaLisBury withdrew his motion. 
A like fate nearly befell the 
Committee stage of the Mar- 
riages (Prohibited Degrees of 
Relationship) Bill, Lord Unts- 
WATER moving by way of amend- 
ment that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill that day 
“six months. The Archbishop of 
CanTeERBuRY supported the 
Amendment, and so did Lord 
Beavcnamp, but Lord Russet 
said that the Committee stage 
Was no time for second-reading 
speeches or for such an Amend- 
ment, which, he complained, was 
; *gainst the settled practice of 
| the House. 
| Lord Sanispury explained 
that the Government had an 
| 9pen mind on the Bill, and a 


eee ee 











division ensued, wherefrom it appeared 
that there were less than thirty Peers 





= j _——s 
ree eA. 
“& PRODUCT OF BRITISH AGRI- 
CULTURE.” 

Sir J. AGG-GARDNER (CHAIRMAN OF KITCHEN 
COMMITTEE) SUPPORTS HomE INDUSTRIES. 
present. Standing Orders in such a 
cas’ adjourn the debate until the next 
sitting of the House. As the voting 





THE AERIAL CHOIR IN UNISON. 


Major Hits, CoLoNEL Moore-BraBazon, MR. Hore- 
BELISHA, CAPTAIN F. E. GUEST AND LiaguT.-COMMANDER 
KENWORTHY. 





resulted in a tie—fourteen for and four- 
teen against—Rule X XXIII. happily 
enabled the members of the Government 
present to keep their minds open, at 
least for the present. 

In the Commons Mr. Boornsy ex- 
tracted from the SecrEeTARY OF THE 
OversEas DeparTMent that a herring 
and a half still costs a zloty, thanks to 
the high Polish duty on British-cured 
herrings. Further representations are 
being considered, but not, we imagine, 
a safeguarding duty on Polish eggs. 

Sir A. CHaMBERLAIN, answering vari- 
ous Questions, rather intimated that the 
United States has stolen a march on us 
in concluding a “lone hand” treaty with 
the Chinese Nationalist Government. 
A question by Lieut.-Commander Ken- 
worRTHY drew from the harassed ForE1an 
Minister the observation that he, 
Lieut.-Commander Kenwortny, was 
always inclined to think his own 
Government in the wrong. “A most 
uncalled-for remark!” protested the 
Member for Central Hull. “It is quite 
true!” cried Conservative Members in 
chorus. Lieut.-Commander Kenwortay 
might have retorted that it is the 
business of the Opposition to think the 
Government in the wrong. Instead, he 
protested that he was trying to be help- 
ful, Hon. Members “Oh’d,” and the 
SPEAKER reminded the House 
that there were thirty-nine more 
Questions to go. One of these, 
by Major Conen, referred to the 
interference by U.S. coastguard 
cutters with British vessels in 
British waters. Sir AusTEN ex- 
plained that certain high-handed 
seizures of rum-runners had been 
duly investigated and apologized 
for. In fact there was har- 
monious co-operation between 
all Governments and parties con- 
cerned—except the rum-runners. 

Sir Harry Barirrary, one of 
the leading spirits in the “See 
Britain first ’’ movement, asked 
the Foreign Secretary if 
cheaper British visas would not 
make for more American tour- 
ists. Sir Austen replied that we 
were willing to have cheaper 
visas all round, but not to reduce 
visas on tourists only. It would 
seem that to Sir Ausren fifty- 
fifty ought not to mean one 
American horse—one British 
rabbit. 

*“T see a noise,” said one 
Bottom on a certain occasion. 
Mr. Nevitie® CHAMBERLAIN de- 
clined Major Epmonpson’s in- 
vitation to see a whole lot of 
noises as matter for a commis- 
sion of inquiry, whatever the 
B.M.A. might think about it. 
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Debate on the Foreign Office Vote in 
Supply gave Members a much-desired 
opportunity of unburdening themselves 
on the subjects of the Kentoce Pact, 
the position in China and the coup 
d'état in Egypt. Nothing very new or 
inspiring was said, though Mr. Lioyp 
Grorer’s speech cut, by its well-rea- 
soned destructive criticism, across the 
| s of praise bestowed by other 
/ bers on the Ketxoae Pact. 
| Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN explained, 
_ not for the first time, that our reserva- 
_ tions in the Pact had been accepted be- 
| forehand by Mr. Kentoae and only 
| protected our obligations under the 

Leomie and other Treaties ; that all we 
| asked of the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment was that settlement for the 
Nanking outrages should precede recog- 


nition and a treaty, as it had done in 








It does not — that when trains 
came in people were encouraged to 
acquire the train mind by joining loco- 
motive clubs or keeping private trains, 
and the way to make people air-minded 
is probably to offer them cheap and 
punctual air services from where they 
are to Where they want to go. But 
Sir SamueL managed to satisfy the 
House that, considering all our national 
disadvantages, we were doing that too. 

It seems a shame that the noble rage 
of Sir J. Aca-Garpner in defence of 
the Kitchen Committee’s honour should 
ever be required to waste its tartness 
on the desert air of a written answer. 
His indignant reply to Lieut.-Colonel 
Wusxpsor-Cuive, to the effect that the 
cream used in the House is unadulter- 
ated and a product of British agriculture, 
was in the nature of a rebuke to one 





obey orders. 
right now.” 

“ Always, Pop?” says the golden. 
haired child.” . , bats 

“Sure,” says Pop impressively. 

A little more of this idyllic scene and 
we change to another. ‘The Robert FB. 
Lee, or whatever it is, is sinking with’ 
all hands. Her guns still fire spas. 
modiecally. She is alight. Her captain 
falls, a bullet through his breast. We 
hear the thud of the bullet even above 
the roar of the flames and the admiralty 
language of the crew, which is dashing 
desperately in all directions. The talkies 
bring out all the confused din splen- 
didly. I never heard anything more 
confused in my life. 

The golden-haired hero stands once 
more by the mast. He has neither seen 
nor heard ‘his father fall lifeless, after 


* . ae 
Get a cinch on that 





| the case of China and 
| the United States; and 
lastly that the coup 
d'état in Egypt was not 
| inspired by, or was an 
| affair of, the Britis 
| Government. 
| The stars singing to- 
| gether produce no such 
| echoing harmonies as 
| did Members of all Par- 
| ties chanting aerial 
| peans in praise of our 
civil aviation and all 
| concerned with it, from 
the Air Mouster to 
the highly-skilled tech- 
nician in the aircraft 
factory. Captain Guest, 
Major Hitxs, Lieut.- 
| Col. Moorr-BraBazon, 
Lieut.-Commander 
KenwortTry and many 
another participatedina 








Little Girl. “THOSE NIGGERS AREN'T A BIT FUNNY, MuMMy. Way, I onLY 
SMILED ONCE AND THEN I NEEDN’T HAVE DONE.” 


bidding him await his 
return. He has been 
too busy powder-mon- 
keying. His lips move, 
silently at first. Then— 

“Say, Pop, this darned 
vessel ’s getting mighty 


warm! ... Say, Pop, 
reckon I want to quit 
Pop! . .. Bay, 


can’t I quit? .. . Pop!! 
Guess the old man’s 
gone bughouse. ... 
Pop!!!” 

lt is all over. The 
last loud ‘ Pop” corre- 
sponds with one louder 
yet, a burst of thunder 
sound, in fact; the de- 
voted vessel goes sky 
high amid a deafening 
medley of jazz noises 
and then the tragic 








debate whichthe Secretary For Air must 
have found very flattering. There were 
critics,of course, notably Captain Garro- 
Jongs, who recently went for a walk in 
Northern Nigeria and found an expen- 
sive aerodrome degenerating into pri- 
meval bush. Taking other walks abroad, 
— to Croydon, Captain Garro- 
ones has discovered that “under the 
monopolistic development ‘of Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., British civil aviation is 
characterised by the abandonment of 
air-routes, negligible Imperial expan- 
sion, no flying-boat services except the 
very minor services from Southampton 
to the Channel Islands once a week, no 
night flying, and failure even in the con- 
centrated areas of London to the Con- 
tinent.” 

Otherwise everything is presumably 














shown by the increasing number of fly- 


all right. Sir Samvgn Hoare said we 
were ‘getting a keener air mind, as powder-monkey—stand by the mast. 


who needlessly denigrates his own nest 
and should have been reprimanded 
coram publico. 


FILM SHRIEKS. 

Tue talkies are coming over here. 
Mr. Attaboy Hoosh, the film magnate, 
has let me see and hear one. It is 
founded on a well-known English poem 
and is called “Father's Boy.” It deals, I 
need hardly say, with a“ Stirring Story 
of Self-Sacrifice and Soul Sentiment.” 

I will try to describe it to you. 

The Robert E. Lee, or some such 
battleship, is forging powerfully along. 
The crew spring alertly about the decks 
singing sea-shanties. The wind whistles 
in the rigging. The bo’sun whistles on 
deck. The talkies reproduce whistling 
splendidly. 

The captain and his little son—a 











« The captain's voice is heard above the 





ing clubs and privately owned machines. 





other noises: ‘‘ Remember, son, always 


spectacle fades to 4 
shimmering sub-title— 

“ The noblest thing that perished there 

Was that young faithful heart.” 

Mr. Hoosh says that he is told that 
even in England we reckon that poem 
to be real he-man stuff. He is so im- 
pressed by what he has heard of it—he 
hasn’t read it yet, of course—that he is 
buying a copy of Hemans’ poems. 

I fear he will be disappointed. 








“Slightly-coloured Lady’s Maid desires post.” 
‘ Advt. in Daily Paper. 

O slightly-coloured lady's maid, 

Your fears should surely be allayed, 

For if your tint a pinky-beige 18 | 

You should command quite special 

wages. 

“A Harrow Weald man raised a gate-post 
out of the ground and found a he said, had 8 
wife and a six-months-gold half-soverelga 
beneath it."—Evening Paper. 
We hope that Miss GerTRUDE Srein 
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will- not be jealous of this short story: 
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AN ILLJUDGED INTRUSION. 










GATE-CRASHERS FORCE AN ENTRY TO THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE COMPANY OF IRON-SCRAPPERS. 











RHUM BABAISTS. 


No. III.—Crarice anp Orro 
BOMMERLION. 

I pur Clarice first because Clarice 
always does come first and because 
Otto would be nothing if he were not 
her husband. She is not, strictly speak- 
ing,.a practising Babaist, but she is an 
entertaining Babaist.. I mean, she en- 
tertains; her only vices are social de- 
vices; she plans parties and dinners 
almost with the regularity of breathing. 
Anything is made to serve as an excuse. 
A meeting at a friend’s table, at a 
theatre, concert or lecture, and imme- 
diately she sets herself to snaffle the 
object of her interest for one of her chic 
dinner-parties. She has been a godsend 
to the more impecunious Babaists ; she 
buys their books and pictures, takes 
blocks of tickets for their readings, and 
even cashes their cheques (this last I 
have in sad confidence from Otto). 

But it is in the intimate dinner-party 
that Clarice excels. She meets this or 
that person who has written or painted 
or composed something (it scarcely 
matters what) and out flows the inevit- 
able invitation: “You must come to 
dinner, you really must!” and, having 
said this with shining enthusiasm, she 

round for poor little Biimmerlion, 
and says, “ Otto, darling, I've just told 

. Lapin—you remember his marvel- 


lous‘Rhapsody in Mauve’ attheChenil? 


—that he must come to dinner one even- 
ing. Now when are we free?” 

And the little man hunts up his diary 
and makes a date while she holds the 
stranger captive with her china-blue 
eyes. 

Of course all her social devices depend 
on Biimmerlion. He is the head and 
front of her offending; he and the 
Stock Exchange make her path straight; 
he pays. In a way he must like it, but 
to me he has always the look of one 
who yearns hopelessly forcarpet-slippers 
and crossword-puzzles. When he dies 
I imagine he will hold his diary in one 
hand and his little gold pencil in the 
other, and his faint last words will be, 
“We ‘ave nozzing on on T’ursday.” 
He adores Clarice and, such is her 
peculiar temperament, she couldn't like 
him more if he were a stranger. 

I met the Biimmerlions at a recep- 
tion they gave in honour of Sebastian 
Simcox and Eglatta Monkes. It was a 
babel of Ba-Ba that night and Sebastian 
held his own with a sheaf of more than 
usually incomprehensible poems which 
were helped out by a megaphone trum- 
pet (he always takes a small collapsible 
trumpet with him on these occasions) 
and a steel triangle (for bird and water 
effects) operated by his sister Amaryllis. 
With these adventitious aids Simcox 
got in a full twenty minutes more Ba- 
Ba verse than Monkes, and was accord- 
ingly rather pleased with himself. J 








fancy he must have invented some ex- 
traordinary art predilection for me, for 
Mrs. Biimmerlion paid me marked 
reverence on that occasion and has 
made me one of her “invariables ” ever 
since. And, after all, a bachelor with a 
sense of humour can do worse with his 
evenings than dineout in such company. 

Clarice’s latest device was the ‘ sur- 
prise” dinner-party she gave last Thurs- 
day. When she told me over the phone 
in the morning that she wanted me to 
ask my immediate table companions at 
the opening of the third course if they 
did not agree with me that the art of 
letter-writing was on the decline, I was 
given a clue. This, then, was her long- 
meditated dinner to a number of con- 
firmed writers of letters to newspapers. 
The occasion promised to be amusing. 

When I arrived at the house poor 
little Biimmerlion looked as bewildered 
in his sleek stockbrokerish way as Rilly 
Simcox does in hers. He told me that 
we were sitting down eight to table 
and that I was the only guest he knew. 
Then Clarice emerged radiantly and 
swept me in to cocktails and introduc- 
tions. I took five of each with enthu- 
siasm, and an angular lady of great 
height in to dinner. 

My impressions are still a little con- 
fused, but I remember that the angular 
lady had purple hair and carried a 
reticule. Also there were present a 
curved lady of great breadth, with an 
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acousticon; a preserved flapper with 
glazed poll and a monocle; and, com- 
pleting the ladies, Clarice, half Baumer 
and Borticeuy. And as forthemen 
—a stertorous, red-faced, snow- bald, 
plump individual with pince-nez and a 
white walrus moustache ; a small timid- 


— clerkl n with tired eyes 
and od Saale: Biimmerlion, 
glossy and inarticulate and watchful ; 
and myself, ; 
The ice was terribly thick. Stimu- 
lated by cocktails and the imploring 
eyes of Clarice, I hammered it with 
small-talk and direct questions through- 
out the hors d’ewvre and the soup. 
The break came with the fish. First 
Clarice, to the Walrus: “I was reading 
a letter in The Times this morning.” 
Then Biimmerlion to the Angular Lady: 
‘‘Zis morning a man write to Ze Express 





been feeding on crabs and pink mackerel. 


stage of evolution. The great reptiles 
and mastodons are extinct, but they 
were significant in their times. In a 
like manner the human male as we 
know him will become extinct or be 
considerably modified. .Women mean- 
while are shaping their way to freedom, 
away from the paralysing dominance 
of the male.” 

“ Quite,” I said encouragingly as she 
dropped her monocle into the fish sauce; 
and while she was extricating it I tact- 
fully paid attention to the Walrus, who 
was addressing all and sundry from the 
other side of the table. 

“As the cloud drew nearer,” he was 
saying, “my nostrils inhaled the un- 
mistakable effluvia of Siamese fish-bats. 
Millions of them, Sir, flying from the 
delta of the Oojawooja, where they had 


watch, but I couldn't desert my 

If my memory is not at fault we had 
canvassed, in various breath-lengths, by 
the time that coffee was served :— 


and said everything had gone off simply 





reo gk She thought of starting a 


rt 


An Alternative Family. 
Jaundice in Canaries. 
Should Statesmen Smoke? 
A Wife for the Prixce. 

A Holy War for Women. 
Agriculture in Herm. 
Socks and Longevity. 
Longer Lives for Sticklebacks, 
Our Decadent Children. 
Cinemas and Lost Teeth, 
nage ag Marriage. 
Do We Believe in Doubt ? 


Clarice rang me up the next morning | 





iety, and I begged her to do nothing | 





and say his goldfish live 
twenty years.” And, 
very earnestly, I to the 
Curved Lady : “Surely 
I saw a letter of yours 
the other day? It in- 
terested me because | 
had begun to think the 
art of letter-writing was 
on the decline.” 

The triple assault was 
triumphant. Three of 
the five were soon in full 
cry, and were shortly 
joined by the Clerk and 
| the Preserved Flapper. 
| The Curved Lady was 
| breaking bread all over 
| me in her excitement. 
“I’m ye" oe saw 
| my letter in The Spec- 
| tator. For a long time 
| I have specialised in 


| these neglected aspects 











Supporter (feeling something ought to be said). “ WELL, ANYWAY, OLE JARGE 
AIN'T THE SORT WOT STANDS STILL AND LETS THE BALL ‘IT THE BAT.” 


of the kind. But she) 
will, and little Bim.) 
merlion will find the’ 
money to pay the see- | 
retary. Bimmerlion is | 
always financing some- | 
thing he doesn’t believe | 
in. He is financing | 
Blurt, at least until) 
Clarice tires of Ba-Ba) 
and things Babaistic. | 

And that reminds me | 
that the Ba-Ba issue of | 
Blurt is out ; I must tell | 
the world what I think | 
of it. W.KS. | 


A MARTYR TO DUTY. | 

[The Boy Scouts of Cleve- | 
land, U.S.A., have been! 
directed to go up to any) 
woman they see ng 
and point out the error of | 
her ways. } | 








of biology. I spent ten years on the 
sex-determination of Antipodean shell- 
| fish, with particular reference to the 
| incidence of the twist in the tail of the 
| Tasmanian winkle. Darwin failed to 
| Offer any satisfactory explanation of 
| many things that call loudly for explana- 
| tion. I have set myself the task of 
tracing by chemical stimuli the develop- 
ment of those hitherto secret processes 
of growth among aquatic shelled mol- 
luses which we have termed spontaneous 
variation.” 

“Quite,” I said; but all the time I 
was half-listening to the gusts of earnest 
talk that traversed the table. 

“Did you see my letter in The Mail 
last week?” 

I turned and looked into the eye- 
backed monocle of the Preserved Flapper, 
who continued with the dripping in- 
sistence of a tap with a defective washer. 
“It would be foolish to deny that men 





It may not be generally known in Eng- 
land that these monster bats utter cries 
like to new-born babes and make excel- 
lent footwear. I should be pleased to 
give any Government my advice if an 
aerial expedition of extermination and 
commercial exploitation were contem- 
plated.” 

Here the Clerk rode in on his hobby- 
horse, the nature of which I forget. I 
remember that I said “Quite,” but my 
attention was again absorbed by the 
Angular Lady, who appealed to me to 
check an algebraical equation whereby 





she sought to demonstrate to little 
Biimmerlion the recurrent crises in the 
emotional life of guinea-pigs. 

The scribes were now, as I have said, 
in full cry. I looked at Clarice and saw 
that she was happy. 1 looked at the 
wine and saw that it was good. I 
looked at Biimmerlion and saw that 
he saw only ineffably beautiful carpet- 








have biological importance in the present 


slippers in a haze. I looked at my 











On, what is the matter with Cyrus the, 
Scout ? 

Oh, why is he sombre and sad? 
What sudden calamity ‘s quite blotted | 


out 
The smile of that excellent lad, | 
Until it appears from the look in his eye | 
That poor little Cyrus is going to ery? | 
To each of these questions, I rather 
suspect, 
The answer is perfectly clear ; 
Some lady he's publicly dared to correct 
Has clipped his impertinent ear; 
And he's thinking how often he'll suffer 
that way 
After doing (as ordered) his good deed 
a day. 








Another Problem for the League of 
Nations. 
“Ouse Boarp Bomps HELL.” 
Cambridge Paper. 
We have always wondered why this 





has not been done before. 
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Maid. “AND WHAT WILL MADAM LEAVE OFF TO-DAY?” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ConTRABAND " (PRINCES). 

Tus is one of those jolly nonsense 
plays in which the Idiot-Hero tackles 
single-handed a gang of unmitigated 
villains and needlessly involves his 
friends in peculiarly desperate situations 
from which there would be no possible 
escape if the villains had not such hope- 
lessly complicated minds. I think it 

robable on the evidence available that 
Vigdisten: Richard Greville(Mr. Frank 
Vosrer), gallant to a fault and entirely 
lacking in grey-matter, had been found 
too dangerous a person to harbour on 
one of H.M.'s fighting ships and had 
been palmed off by some prudent cap- 
tain on the Naval Secret Service which 
he now adorns. 

Jensen, the arch-villain (Mr. James 
Carew) runs a shady cabaret in Malta 
—town not specified. Jensen, I imagine, 
is a retired inventor, the products of 


| whose ingenious brain have been too 
| elaborate to attract the capitalist. His 


bar revolves on a pivot, disclosing a 
trap-door to the cave below, in which 
is housed his submarine, engaged in 
piracy and contrabandage. On the bar- 
counter certain liqueur bottles, when 
manipulated after the fashion of beer- 
engine handles, signal to his confederates 
down below the“ Allclear ” or“ Danger,” 
and have the additional advan- 
tage, by showing coloured lights, 
of betraying the fact to anybody 
of intelligence who happens to 
be in the bar-par‘our at the time. 
Luckily nobody of intelligence 
ever enters, a fact, no doubt, on 
which the inventor was entitled 
to bank. Below, an apparatus 
with the innocent appearance of 
@ cigarette automatic machine 
can flood the cave, overwhelm 
anybody against whom the in- 
ventor has a grudge and gpoil 
the five thousand pounds’ worth 
of goods therein concealed. A 
door in the bar-parlour, worked 
by a secret spring—yet not so 
secret but that the fatuous 
Greville spots it after the most 
casual inspection—conceals a 
den into which are heaved de- 
coyed and doped sailor-men 
whose groans are easily audible 
to patrons of the cabaret, includ- 
ing inquisitive Lieutenant-Com- 
manders. Another door, oper- 
ated oddly enough by normal 
handle, lock and key, gives on 
& room into which are rudely 
flung able-bodied petty officers 
of the Navy who have on their 
entrance carefully drawn their 
revolvers from their holsters 





and laid them on the table. 





And finally there is a curtain, a sim- 
ple red rep curtain, When the secret 
service men wish to utter theircarefully- 
garnered secrets they sedulously examine 





Miss GWEN FFRANGCON- DAVIES DOES NOTHING 
IN PARTICULAR AND DOES IT VERY WELL. 


everything except the curtain, behind 
which are concealed sundry armed 





Jensen ite % 
Richard Greville . 


pirates, and, brightly observing, “ We 
are alone,” proceed to babble. The 








A WAY WE HAVE 
IN THE NAVY, 


+ Mr. James Carew. 
Mr. Frank Vosper. 


irates in their t this aaa 
pirates in their turn, in this din 
struggle as to which party shall ang 
itself the more hopelessly away, 
the simple process, When the simple. 
minded hero wishes to communicate 
with the potice he sends an urgent meg. 
sage by his even more simple-minded 
friend, Bob England (Mr. Lamont Dex. 
son), who delivers it to the head-waite, 
of a neighbouring café, of course a com 
federate of the contrabanders. Andwhen 
Greville, finding that his beloved Tommy | 
(Miss Gwen Frranccon-Davins),oneof 
the cabaret artistes, is being pursued by | 
all sorts of undesirable people in this 
thoroughly undesirable place, he, with | 
that emphasis on the supreme impor: | 
tance of his “job” which distinguishes | 
wooden - headed and over - confident’ 
heroes, urges her to put up a little longer | 
with the inconveniences incident ta he 
sex in such situations, and says “My| 
God!” in a surprised and exceedingly | 
tragic manner when he discovers that | 
the cave-dwellers and thecasual patrons. 
of the cabaret are not behaving like per- 
fect gentlemen. The poor girl has of 
course, according to the rules of the 
game, to go through further perils by 
pistol-fire,explosions, gun-tire and water, | 
before all is ended happily by the arrival 
in force of the Navy, which might just | 
as well have used their special powers) 
under the Defence of the Realm Act 
five minutes after the curtain) 
had been rung up. 
From all which it will be evi- | 
dent that Mr. Nort Doon and) 
Miss Marion WARREN Fawcett, 
the lively authors, have no more) 
sensitive artistic consciences’ 
than other melodramatists, and) 
that Mr. Sewe.t Coins, pro) 
ducer and effects-contriver, has | 
one of those opportunities whieh 
he so dearly loves. It certainly 
was great fun to see the water) 
coming down like the cataract at| 
Lodore, and the submarine, fitted 
certainly with the most miract- 
lously effective self-starter, glide 
out from the cave under the com 
mand of the intrepid Greville, 
with its crew of one old sub) 
marine-hand and its supe 
of imbecile friend and tit 
heroine; to see and hear therocks 
falling as the result of « she 
fired by the lynx-eyed cruiser 8 
the offing immediately the sub- 
marine put its nose outside the 
cave; to watch the pointers of 
the dialsin the admirably devised 
“set,” the inside of the § 
marine, registering lower 
still lower depths till thed 
vessel sat hopelessly on the 
tom of the Mediterranean. 
when the sporting craft had su 
a ———— 
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yived its hundred-to-one chance of re- 
aining the surface by over-ballasting : 
its stern, and had been rescued instead of nothing. 
being sunk by thecruiser, Greville, whom ' flicker of an eye 


no misfortune could daunt or in- 
struct, led his three companions 
without escort straight into the 
pirates’ den for a final gruelling. 

We no longer hiss our villains 
of melodrama, which is a pity, but 
we applaud them less heartily than 
our heroes and our heroes’ friends, 
so that we made a nice distinction 
between our tributes to Mr. Vosrer 
and Miss Frranacon- Davies, with 
Mr. Lamont Dickson (comic friend) 
and Mr. Exaor Makenam (comic 
faithful sailor-man) of the one part, 
and to Mr. Cargsw, with Messrs. 
Faeperick Peistey, H. St. Barse- 
West and Esmonp Kyie@ut, asso- 
ciated villains, of the other; and 
wandered out notably heartened to 
face the real but commonplace perils 
of one-way traffic. T. 


THE PICTURES. 


“Love” anp “Tae Powrric 
Friarrer” (Trvo1). 

I went to the palatial Tivoli to 
see a well-advertised film called 
Love, based on the book Anna 
Karenina and “starring” a famous 


charmer called Greta Garpo, “ Film- 
land's Most Attractive Woman.” There 
was a curtain-raiser called T'he Politic 
Flapper, featuring Marion Davies. 


The curtain-raiser lasted about 
hour-and-a-half and Love about 
anhour only. But I thoroughly 
enjoyed the hors d'euvre and 
was rather bored by the piéce de 
résistance, Indeed I left the 
building before the climax of the 
tragedy was reached, so that, 
not having read, I confess, Tot- 
story's hook, I still do not know 
what happened to the beautiful 
wife, or the elderly husband, or 
the dull young man (who seemed 
scarcely worth the trouble and 
expense, anyhow), or who died, 
or what. 

And the awful thing is that I 
do not really care. But I cared 
enormously what happened to 
Marton Davies as the politic 
flapper. Your Grea is certainly 
& seductive creature in a wax- 
model kind of a way, and she 
tay be Filmland’s First Fas- 
cinator, but Marton Davies in 
my humble judgment is Film- 

's Funniest Female. 





fe a yf 
(imserpens 
DRESSING FOR DINNER ON THE MOVIES. 





Anna Karenina . 
Vronsky 


And much 
more than that. Greta can act, but 
ON knocks spots off her as an 

ust. She is the only film-woman I 
ever saw wnat I would mention on the 


|same day as Cuarnim Cuariin. She! books and tries to vamp the reluctant 
can do everything, and do it with| youth in the styles of various film-stars 
She oe more with the|are brilliantly done. She makes you 

id than these heavy! laugh and laugh; but there is under it 
alla hint of seriousness which shows 
what she could do with tragi- 
comic material of a less boisterous 
order. In short she is an artist, 
she is alive, and you believe in her. 

After this, by comparison, the 
passionate folk in Love are stuffed 
—or, rather, they have no stuffing. 
iy Sag never really alive. It may 
not be their fault. I have an idea 
that it is impossible to present 
the tragic- passionate- triangular 
drama convincingly on the screen, 
though Heaven knows enough 
people are trying. It needs the 
human voice, the human flesh and 
the spoken word. For the emotions 
, \ Of tragedy are very few and produce 

~ — few differences of facial expression. 
The jealous man looks much the 
same as the homicidal man, or the 
man who has lost his job, or the 
man who has a painful disease. 
At any rate he does on the pic- 
tures. After all these years there 
is still, seemingly, only one facial 
method of suggesting a serious 
emotion in a serious film. The 
actor (or actress) stares at the 
camera for a few seconds, the eyes 
tragedians could pack into a week of |slide shiftily into the corners, there are 
“close-ups.” She has hundreds of ex- | faint movements of the lips suggestive 
pressions where they have one. She jof “chaps” or excessive thirst ; the eyes 
can clown and charm with the same |return to the camera and then the head 
sweet ease. She needs no captions to jnods slightly and vacantly two or three 
times as if it were insecurely 
fastened on. 

This does for passion, hatred, 
virginal love, moral indignation, 
remorse, jealousy, scorn, mod- 
esty, resolution and doubt; and 
it would do equally well for 
senile decay or incipient drunken- 
ness. When I have seen this 
done once or twice, any interest 
I may have had in the characters 
departs, and so do I, 

et me add that Love seemed 
to be a good film of its kind. 
There was nothing blatant or 
crude about it, and I have no 
reason to suppose that it bored 
the audience, for few of them 
went out when I did. And I 
did enjoy The Politic Flapper. 
To the Director, Kina Vinor, 
and presumably some author (un- 
named), Marton Davirs owes 
much, And I owe them all a 
very good laugh. A. P. H. 
explain what she is doing or thinking ; 
(thongh the captions in this film, by the P Parochial Gratitude. 

' "ge * St, ——'s, Regent's Park, is being closed 
way, ane good). The Snes SH hich during August for repairs, A special thanks- 
the flapper seeks to acquire “ person-| giving service is being held at 11 a.m. to 
ality” from one of those curious hand- | morrow.’'—Hvening Paper. 


‘ SN 


Pa Harrington . Mr. DELL HENDERSON, 


*‘T could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I my honour more,”’ 
Miss Greta Garso, 
Mr. JOHN GILBERT, 
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THE SUN-BURNING QUESTION. 
(From Phyllis in Cornwall.) 
Waen in the empyrean 
The sun began to shine 
As in the isles gean, — 
Life seemed to me divine; 


But, after full exposure 
To Pheebus for ten days, 
I long to move the closure 
On ultra-violet rays. 


Warmth is a pleasant feeling 
And brings the body balm, 

But when her face is peeling 
What woman can be calm ? 


Lips must be red, oh, very ! 
ut when a maiden’s nose 
Is ruddier than the cherry 
Her cup with grief o’erflows. 


Were I a “ Highland Mary ” 
Or occupied with churns 
And working in a dairy, 
I could put up with burns. 


But such fond speculations 
Run counter to my code ; 
My maiden meditations 
Are governed by the mode. 


And till I can recapture 
My nose’s normal hue 
Life is devoid of rapture 
And all the world’s askew. 





ORANGE AND APPLE POLITICS. 


I was sitting in the garden when I 
became aware of Podgy McSumph’s 
sturdy little figure standing at my gate. 
He was eating an apple. I called him, 
and he came in and sat down beside 
me. 

“You haven't been to see me for a 
one long time, Podgy,” I said reproach- 


“TI couldn’t hae come to see ye last 
nicht,” said Podgy, “because I was busy 
wi’ the Tories.” 

“The Tories, Podgy ?” 

“T hae to go to the Tories on the 
Tuesdays,” said Podgy, ‘because I’m 
& member.” 

He took a card from his pocket and 
held it out for my inspection. The card 
certified that Podgy’s name had been 
entered on the membership roll of the 
Auchterbrose Conservative Association, 
Juvenile Branch. 

I was impressed. It seemed to me 
a wo! thing that the Part 
organisation should extend to the in- 
clusion of a kindergarten section. 
“And when did you join the Tories, 
Podgy ?” I asked. 

“it was Mr. Pinkerton that came to 
the hoose,” said Podgy, and my mither 
oie 4 ee to Gt gem it was heme in 

e 


ye get yer ticket, an’ then ye’re a 
member.” é 
«And what do you do at the Tories, 
Podgy ?” 

«We've not to eat nothing that’s 
not within the Empire,” replied Podgy 
glibly. “It’s Mr. Pinkerton that speaks 


to us. He’s got a terrible squeaky 
voice. Maggie Stoorie gies us fun 
aboot him.” He threw the core of his 


apple away. ‘“That’s my BaLpwin’s 
Bunkum feenished,” he announced. 
“Your what, Podgy?” . 
“Tt was Comrade Bawl,” explained 
Podgy. ‘Maggie Stoorie told him the 
Tories was givin’ us apples, and Com- 
rade Bawl said it was just some more 
of Batpwin’s Bunkum. But after that 
the Labours gave us oranges. An’ noo 
we get apples every nicht at the Tories 
and oranges at the Labours. An’, d’ ye 
know this ?* 
“Wait a moment, Podgy,” I en- 
treated. “Why do the Labours give 
you oranges ?” 
“Because I’m a member,” said Podgy. 
“Ts twopence ye pay for the Labours,” 
he added, producing another card. This 
token was dark red in colour and bore 
the inscription: “The Labour Band of 
Youth, Auchterbrose Nucleus.” 
“Do you mean to tell me, Podgy, 
that you are a member of the Labours 
as well as the Tories?” 
“Ay,” said Podgy calmly; “we're 
a’ members. It’s Tuesdays we go to 
the Tories and Fridays to the Labours.” 
‘And how did it come about that 
you joined the Labours?” I inquired of 
this amazing infant. 
“It was Comrade Bawl that met us 
when we was comin’ oot from the Tories, 
and he said we was to go to the Labours, 
and we just went. My mither said I was 
to get goin’.” 

“And what happens at the Labours?” 

“We've to stand up and say after 
Comrade Bawl”—he took a deep breath 
and went on slowly—‘I promise to 
steadfastly and always work for the 
comin’ of the Red Dawn.’” 
_ This effort seemed to have an exhaust- 
ing effect on Podgy. It made me feel 
rather limp too. 

* And after that ?” 

“Comrade Bawl speaks to us.” 

“What does he say ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Podgy. “He 
gets terrible angry, and then he eats his 
moustache. We get oor oranges when 





y| we're comin’ oot. That’s the best bit. 


D’ ye know what we're gettin’?” he 
went on, a look of awe coming into his 
face. “We're gettin’ two picnics. 
There’s to be the Tories’ pienic and the 
Labours’ picnic.” 

“But,” I suggested, “if they give you 
pienics perhaps they ‘ll stop giving you 





time for my bed. pay yer penny an’ 








apples and oranges.” 





“If we don’t get oor apples and oor 
oranges,” declared Podgy with abso. 
lute assurance, “we'll not go to the 
meetin’s.” 

That night my sleep was seriously 
disturbed. In a wild dream I beheld 
Mr. Pinkerton and Comrade Bawl. The 
former was a tall, thin, delicate-looki 
young man. Comrade Baw1's face seemed 
to be all moustache. They were fight. 
ing savagely for possession of the pros- 
trate body of Podgy, who, it was re- 
vealed to me, had been laid out by a 
surfeit of apples and oranges. 











CONGESTION. 


Tuey say the energy displayed, 

The haste, the hustle and the roar, 
In works where motor-cars are made, 

Are stunning, staggering, and more; 
Strong men in overalls arrayed, 

Men of the toughest, hardiest breed, 
Just hurl together wheels and wings, 
And slap on axles, bolts and springs, 
And stuff in sparking-plugs and things, 

At terrifying speed. 

There too in those amazing scenes, 

With wheels that whizz and belts | 

that fly, 
Function incredible machines 

More human (so I’m told) than I; 
No check, no stoppage intervenes; 

Managers bustle, foremen urge, 
Workmen perspire and engines clank, 
And ere you mutter, ‘“‘ Well, I ’m——!” 
Equipped and ready, rank on rank, 

The finished cars emerge. 





So the press thickens day by day 

On roads that widen year by year, 
And harassed motorists turn grey, 

Having no room in which to steer; 
I pass them, wondering, on my way, 

The mild pedestrian, and I blush 
To move about on toes and heels 
When half one’s countrymen, one feels, 
Are almost motionless on wheels 

In that prodigious crush. 


Unless the overwhelming tide 

Of new-made vehicles is dammed, 
We shall have highways, furlongs wide, 

One mass of motors tightly jammed, 
No longer honking in their pride, 

But helpless. What is to be done? 
We dare not let the matter rest ; 
What remedy can you suggest ? 
Although I've racked my brains, I’m 

blessed 

If I can think of one. 








An Umbrageous Ambush. 
Extract from a recent article in an 
Indian paper on a debate in the Legis- 
lative Assembly :— 
‘It is useless for Government to attempt 


sabvert the Legislature by taking umbrage 
behind technical loop-holes.”’ 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
XXXIX.—LaANcasHIRE. 
“Wuart we up here are thinking now 
You all will think to-morrow.” 
That is the saying hard and clear 
They love so much in Lancashire, 
And we must eat the poireau, 

For Lancashire will not admit 
That anything 's as good as it. 


If then a Southerner you see 
With forehead corrugated, 

The reason is he’s wondering how 

Those Northerners are thinking now 
And how to-morrow ’s fated 

No wonder that he kneels to pray: 

“Oh, let Lancs think its best to-day !” 

E. Vv. L. 
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WHEN YOU UNDRESSED IT.” 
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Wife of Amateur Caravanner (breathlessly). “THERE, HAROLD, YOU OUGHT NEVER TO HAVE TAKEN THAT THING OFF LAST NIGHT 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Since Mr. Ernest Seton-Tuompson published his stirring 
and beautiful stories of Canadian birds and beasts I have 
not met anything more attractive in the same vein than 
Herr Fenix Sauren’s Bambi (Care). As Mr. Gatswortny 
suggests in an enthusiastic preface to the book, Herr SaLTEen 
is a poet. He has not only attuned himself to the outlook 
of his hero, the white-dappled red deer of the German forests, 
but he has lent his golden tongue to the whole woodland 
world. Squirrels, hares, magpies, jays and owls make 
eloquent use of it; even the oak-leaves of Bambi’s covert 
lament the approach of winter and speculate on their earth- 
ward destiny. The huntsman’s dog, viewed by unanimous 
opinion as a renegade and traitor, is allowed an unsuccessful 
defence. But Man only speaks by deeds of blood; save in 
one case where his capricious kindness to a fawn has an 
ironically cruel sequel. Mr. Gausworrny urges that children 
as well as “those who are no longer so fortunate” should 
find the adventures of Bambi as delicious as he and his circle 
have done. I would advise you however to pick your child 
with caution, for the inevitably tragic fate of all wild animals 
—noted sadly enough by the comparatively callous SrTon- 
THomrson— nothing at the hands of a Teutonic and 
poetic partisan. Mr. GaLswortny is perhaps on sounder 
ground when he recommends Bambi “particularly” to 

The book’s obviously American translator has 
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illustrator, whose drawings in black erayon on rough What- 
man are monuments of unsophisticated grace. 


Of dinners to eat and of hunters to straddle 
And of how a highflier emerged from the grub 

We are told in this book, Bench and Bar in the Saddle, 
The book of the galloping Pegasus Club. 

The Pegasus Club? Yes, the club that embraces 
His Majesty's Judges and Counsel who plead 

And meet once a year for to ride steeplechases 
And dine to a wealth of winged wit and winged steed. 


It runs like a ripple, good friends and good horses, 
Good jests too (just see how hilarity walks — 
Cum caricature and light verse), and its source 18 

(Per Messrs. Nasu Grayson) the ink-pot of HawKES— 
C. P. Hawkes, and he traces the club from a minute 
When a casual word and a ride in the Row 
Set GranrHam agog (GRANTHAM, J.) to begin it 
One morning in March thirty seasons ago. 


Indeed here are records of thirty-three seasons ; 
The flag's dropped (by Darina) and forward fromthenee 
The Bench sits on pigskin, and advocates’ reasons 
Are all for a brief getting over a fence— ; 
Getting over a country ‘twixt bits o’ bright bunting 
A-flap where the 'chasers come rattle and swish; 
They're records (you'll read) of Bonne Chasse— 





sportsmen. 
| dons his work well, but no one has so much as named the 
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that’s Good Hunting, ish’? 
And of Bon Appétit, sl what more would you W 
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The Letters of Robert Burns (Lanr) 
are tempestuous reading. ‘‘ Whim and 
fancy, keen sensibility and riotous pas- 
sions made him (he said) zigzag in his 
path of life;" and the zigzags, vividly 
reproduced in his letters, give any faith- 
ful selection of them the ominous liveli- 
ness of aseismograph. Life and its gifts 
and disabilities were notoriously too 
much for Burns. _ He had not only to 
tackle the discrepancies of his own 
character, coupled with “the task of 
the superlatively damned, to make one 
guinea do the business of three”; he had 
to fit himself, either intermittently or 
for good, into one or two incompatible 
societies. His rustic equals gave him 
the finest material of his art ; the urbane 
society to which his art gave him the 
entrée hinted at securing him a compe- 
tence to pursue it. He obviously mis- 
trusted patronage and was half-damned 
in both circles. Edinburgh and Dum- 
fries, “CLARINDA” and Jgan Armour, 
devour him like Promethean vultures, 
and his consciousness of their assaults 
runs through the best of the seventy- 
three letters which Mr. R. Brimtiey 
Jounson has selected from an extant 
They are not great 
letters; compared with Keats, Burns 
speaks like a child, whether on himself, 
his art or the world around him; and 
his style is a disconcerting blend of The 
Polite Letter Writerandtheman. Had 
Mr. Jonnson’s Introduction added a 
critical note to its extremely useful 
biographical details it would undoubt- 
edly have pointed out that ‘“ models by 
some of the finest writers in our lan- 
guage’ guided the poet's first essays 


| in letter-writing, and are probably re- 


| patrons. 





sponsible for the Micawberish tone of 
some of his correspondence with his 
Luckily the genuine Burns, 
writing to some congenial crony or fair 
enslaver, is as preponderant here as he 
obviously was in life. 


Mrs. AtrrepD WINGATE’s recent 
study, A Servant of the Mightiest, is 
quickly followed by another and even 
better volume—Jén (Crosspy Lock- 
woop)-—-of romantic history written 


in the stately manner she has developed as befitting the 
Her method of filling up 
to a satisfactory content the meagre records of an obscure 
period depends quite frankly on such a free use of the 
imagination in regard to details as the strictly critical 
historian may not tolerate ; yet her system will be approved 
y those normal readers who are only by degrees emerging 
from a kind of half-confessed scepticism as to the actual 
bodily existence at any time of such very remote persons as 
the thirteenth-century conquerors of Central Asia. Mrs. 
Winaate leaves one feeling no sort of doubt as to the living 
personality of her principal figures, yet retains as her own 
peculiar possession the right to convert mere fog of time 
and distance into a kind of spiritualised haze much more 
impressive than the materially sordid details of the realist. 


dignity of the Great Khans. 
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Passenger (whose new dentures have fallen into the street). “PRAY DON'T TROUBLE 


TO STOP THE BUS. 


(Ray . 


MY DENTIST ASSURED ME THEY WERE ONLY TEMPORARY.” 











In this later volume she is no longer dealing with that 
monster of slaughter and austerity, Catnerz, but with his 
grandson, Kupi.at, who sought enlightenment as the highest 
good and actually, so it would seem, did not particularly care 
for war or conquest for their own sakes. Moreover the narra- 
tive is lightened and brought back comfortably within the 
focus of European history, as it were, by the presence of the 
three Pouos—NiccoLo, Marrreo and the immortal Marco. 
Their companionable gallantry should win the writer many 
friends. Yet even better is the elusive tenderness she has 
recovered from a series of brave pathetic legends, ages old 
and distant, of lovers who were true when fates were cruel. 
First among these ranks the love-story of Marco himself 
and his Princess Koxacatn, a little lady of long ago as win- 
somely pitiful as the most hardened reader could require. 
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When Mr. Atoysius Horn surprised and entranced us 
with his memories‘of the Ivory Coast, we most of us, I dare- 
say, took it for granted that he had shot his one and only 
amazing bolt. But now it appears that he had two more 
in his quiver, already feathered for flight; and with the 
second of them he has scored another indisputable bull. 
Harold the Webbed ; or, the Young Vykings (Care), is fiction, 
and it is stirring stuff: a tale of piratical adventure on the 
high seas, in which we visit Finaat in his cave and assist 
at a raid on the transport ships of no less than Junius 
Cazsar, Mr. Hory’s spelling is personal, his punctuation 
parsimonious, and he sometimes ascribes to words meanings 
unknown at Oxford; but he has imagination and a glorious 
gusto. Also he knows about vikings, from whom he claims 
descent, having a cousin web-footed like his hero, a viking 





on LCR rome...) 
The port of Liverpool at the close of the eighteenth 
century makes so attractive and — ue at 

for the tragical little story Miss Hannan Yares has to tell 
in Dim Star (Cou.is) that she might well have been ex. 
cused for falling into the pit which yawns for so many 
‘period " novelists, and allowing her characters to deter. 
orate into mere shadowy impalpabilities moving th 
spacious Georgian interiors amid gilt mirrors and shini 
tallboys. But Miss Yates, I hasten to add, has done 
nothing of the kind. Fascinating as her background ig, it 
still remains a background ; and against it the people of the 
story—Amos Bernand, the young painter whose love and 
whose art go so sadly agley; Silvia Badelly, an Amelia 
Sedley without Amelia’s mawkishness; and Anna Hartle, 
oddly pathetic in the futility of her fierce possessiveness, 





characteristic. But the vi- 
kings, it seems, were des- 
cended froma walrus,of which 
Mr. Horn is tT proud, for, 
though a loyal Lancastrian, 
he is Daytonian in his rejec- 
tion of the Simian hypothesis ; 
and he has kept the ancestral! 
habit of talking of many 
things. He did so when he 
carried his weekly packets 
of manuscript to Miss ETHEL- 
REDA Lewis, in Johannes- 
burg, and she, as before, has 
faithfully recorded his con- 
versation, giving us first a 
chapter of Harold and then 
one of Horny. Harold is good, 
but Horn is better, whether 
Pa. May or philosophy be 
his theme. Miss Lewis's de- 
voted Boswellism is a bene- 
faction to mankind. 


Debonair (CHarpMAN AND 
Hav) is offered by Miss G. 
B. Steen as the tale of Per- 
sephone re-told in modern 
surroundings. Loveday T'e- 
velyan was the only child of 
an adoring mother who lived 





to say nothing of a dozen 
or so minor characters drawn 
with equal care—stand out 
with a clearness and fidelity 
to nature suggestive of the 
portraiture ot the period, 
Altogether, a novel of quite 
unusual distinction, marked 
even in its most tragical and 
emotional moments by a 
quality of dignity and re-| 
straint admirably in keeping 
with its atmosphere. 

The stage for the stories in 
Black Sparta (Cavw) is set in 
Greece between 500 and 
370 n.c., and, as Mrs. Naom 
Mircnison is frank in her 
references to the morals of 
that period, it follows that the | 
flavour of some of her tales 
may not be acceptable to 
readers whoareeasil y shocked, 
Known and unknown charac: | 
ters figure in these stories, 
and among the known is Pi- 
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W\ wit aay. DAR, a tedious person as Mrs. 
-, sin \ \aaarh Mircuison represents him. 
he Whee There is indeed ample oppor- 
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| peacefully on the Riviera and 
tried to keep her daughter 
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“ GRANDPA, HOW OLD ARE you?” 
“ NINETY-FIVE, MY BOY.” 
“Coo! 


tunity to find faults with this 
collection, but there are also 
sound merits in it. The story, 
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with her as long as she could. Be ESAS sia Nether 
But the underworld of cocktails and night-clubs also claimed 
Loveday and, in defiance of the original legend, gained the 
greater share of her company. In the end she gets the best 
out of both worlds. She keeps her mother and also her prince 
of darkness, who, as he offers marriage—‘ regular at St. 
George's "and is also immensely rich, is found to be as 
welcome in Demeter's world as in his own. Though the 
story is told with Miss Srexn’s characteristic vivacity, as an 
allegory it can hardly be acclaimed a success. We do not per- 
haps know much of the mythical Persephone, but at least we 
koow that Pluto entertained her for six months in the year 
and gave her up with re No one, I am convinced, could 
have endured Loveday Trevelyan for more than six days in 
any one year, or parted with her at any time without a sigh 
of thankfulness. As a girl of the hard and mercenary sort 
she is the very travesty of a travesty. I can only hope that 
she is meant as such. In Debonair Miss Stern may have 
intended to strike a back-handed blow for reaction and the 
return of the feminine girl to our fiction. She has done it 
in fact, whether she would or no. 











WHY, YOU MUST BE NEARLY DEAD.” 





for instance, that gives its 
name to the book is a delightful faney and one that very 
few authors of to-day could have handled as happily. Mrs. 
Mironison is both provocative and attractive, and whether 
her work is to your taste or not you will have to admit that 
it stirs the imagination. 





By this time Mr. F. D. Grierson’s Professor Wells and 
Inspector Sims have become such old and respected friends 
of mine that I feel almost personally concerned that they 
should acquit themselves well in their tasks of detection. 
Consequently I am glad to say that in The White Camellia 
(Bues) they emerge from a very tricky contest with colours 
flying. For this victory they have partly to thank Mr. Buck 
toddy, an astute and amusing little man, of whom I hope 
Mr. Grierson will not lose sight. Another character to be 
remembered is one Vronsky, who plays the rdle of chief 
villain with intense fervour. Altogether this is a cleverly- 
contrived and well-told tale and provides a more fruitful 
field for the skill of sleuths than was to be found in either 





The Zoo Murder or The Smiling Death. 
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| move Charing Cross station across the 


‘this without disturbing the persons 








CHARIVARIA, 


TixGs are once more normal in Lon- 
don. Workmen are again pulling up 
the roadway in the Strand, 

s « 





With reference to the decision to 


river we understand that it is feared 
that it will be impossible to accomplish 


sleeping in the waiting-room. 


Small quantities of the stone removed 
from the Houses of Parliament in the 
course of repairs may he acquired by 
M.P.’s for rockeries or crazy-paving. It 
is understood that anybody 1s weleome 





to fragments of old policies dislodged 
from split Part ies. Coen mane e oeecis 
Wing 
Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
DonaLD says that the 
Government is merely 
scratching at the sur- 
face. Perhaps it is 
emulating the early bird 
withthe view of making 
the Liberal Party come 
up and be swallowed. 


It is said that the 
modern woman keeps 
her complexion longer 
| than she used to. This 
is probably because she 
buys it in a tin instead 

| of a eardboard box, 


Ipsen’s Peer Gynt is 
to be produced in its 
| entirety in Beckenham 
next November. So 
| much for the allegation 
| that there was no pep 


HAPPENED ? 
Mary. “I'M 
BEFORE.” 





It is said that Hampstead Heath is 
| covered with more litter than any other 
place in London. Perhaps the trouble 
| Is that so many poets don’t feel that 
| their effusions are worth taking home 
| with them. 

Attention is drawn to the bullying 
methods of seaside motor-coach touts 
in persuading people to go for trips 
against their will. We should try to 
think less harshly of those who may 
have been kidnapped. 


Aclubman has related his experiences 
‘8 atramp for The Daily Express, and 
}1t 1s rumoured in Fleet Street that 

several tramps have intimated their 
readiness to sample the life of a club- 
man on behalf of The Daily Mail. 


The Rome Municipal Committee is 


VOL, 


CLAXYV 
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conducting a campaign against noises. 
Only one Big Noise is tolerated in Rome. 


A weekly paper writer states that he 
does not know what to think of Mr. 
Winston Cuurcnine. We understand 
that Mr. Liuoyp Grorar has offered to 
tell him, and to do go free of Entertain- 
ment Tax, : 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
dairymen’s roundsmen in London, 
country boys are to be trained for the 
work. Their voices will of course be 
subjected to a preliminary audition. 


Lord Lampourne hasexpressed regret 
that even at flower-shows some com- 
petitors are unable to run straight. 


Mistress (to maid involved in cliff subsidence), “* MARY, WHAT ON EARTH HAS 


sorry, Mum, put I THINK IT MUST HAVE 





from sleep at 2.30 a.m. by a man who 
wanted a shilling for two sixpences to 
put ina petrol-pump. We are not told | 
whether the doctor brought his bedside 
manner with him 


The opponents of Prohibition ought 
to remember that it has made the Ameri- | 
cans the greatest travellers in the world, | 

It is noteworthy that an article in an | 
evening contemporary on “ What Every | 
Woman Knows " filled little more than 
half a column. 


“Coments Harden,” says a City | 
paper headline, Well, what are they for? 


Now that it has been decided that 
ee <i “jathletic sports are too 
prrexcosts, for women 

we may see the aboli- 
| tion of the Sales. 


It is said that the 

| latest burglar alarm not 

lonly rings a bell and 
| photographs the crim 
inal but sets off a gramo- 
| phone record that ex- 
horts him to lead a 
better life. 


The Royal Automo- 
| bile Club is about to 
|issue a leaflet giving | 
hints to motorists, ‘ It | 
is expected that drivers | 
of small two-seaters 
will be requested to re- | 
move their hats when 
passing underneath 


charabanes, 
BEEN CRACKED oe 








in the Brighter Beckenham movement. | Scarlet-runners, for instance, are sus- 


pected of having been deliberately pulled. 


Pigeons are reported to have eaten all 
the mulberries at Finsbury Square before 
they were ripe. They were very unwise. 


A man arrested in New York claimed 
to be England's most successful cat- 
burglar, but it was too late then to 
arrange a civic reception for him. 


A ten-year-old Northampton boy is 
known as “Frederick the Highway- 
man.” We understand that his childish 
ambition is to be the proprietor of a 
garage. 


A best-selling novelist declares that 
he does so much typewriting that he 
has forgotten how to write. We find 
this easily credible. 


At Colchester a doctor was roused 








——!_~« Miss ——~, we note, 
is the sixth member of her family to take 
to novel-writing. Still, few families are 
without some failing. 


Apparently plus fours are to be so 
roomy this summer that we shall have 
to refer to them as surplus fours. 


Seagulls are returning to London | 
much earlier than usual. They find it | 

. ' 
quieter than the seaside. 





The Line of Least Resistance. 

“ When deployed, section commanders were | 

apt to shoot themselves instead of seeing that | 

their men understood and were carrying out | 
the Fire Orders.” 

OTE Report in Sehool Magazme. 


"Young Aristocrat, handsome, wants country 
home, kind treatment essential.” 
idvt. in Daity Paper, 
“ Let art and letters, law and learning | 
die, 





Sut leave us still our old nobility.” 
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OUR MANCEUVRES AGAIN. 


Or course manwuyres are now on 
again in our barracks. There is some- 
thing about August which goes to the 
head of the Higher Command. Perhaps 
it is the thought of the grouse-shooting 
‘they are missing or the leave they are 
| just going to take, or perhaps it is just 
| hecause they are built that way, but 
_ they inundate us with advice during the 
| daytime and with printed instructions 
| during the night. In between times 
| they implore us to take an intelligent 
| interest in the operations. How anyone 
| can take an intelligent interest in ques- 
| tions of far-flung strategy when lying 

behind a hedge on his stomach gazing 
| into a pool of muddy water two-and-a- 
half inches below his nose, I don’t know. 
| About all he can take an intelligent in- 








terest in is the diving powers of water- | 
| beetles. But at least we speculate quite | 
intelligently and interestedly about the | 
kind of sandwiches the mess-caterer 
| will have provided for our haversack 
lunch. 
Weare terribly up-to-date this season. 
I mean in the old days we used to talk 
about rifles and extended order and 
maniples of hoplites and so on ; but now 
we talk about tanks and aeroplanes and 
machine-gun nests (machine-guns nest 
rather late in the season) and aerial 
bombs and whippets and mechanised 





infantry. In fact we are all frighifully 
| mechanised. The Transport Officer (new | 
| style) carries an oily rag in his pocket | 
instead of a straw in his mouth and} 
looks out for petrol-pumps instead of 
_horse-troughs. Captain and Quarter- 
Master Ledger creaks rustily when he 
| walks and talks about his differential ; 
and subalterns carry spanners. Even | 
| the Colonel has been heard to mention | 
_ semi-elliptical springing for the arm- 
| chairs in the Mess, while the other day 
| our Doctor diagnosed Private Muzzle, a 
_ bronchitis case, as suffering from choked 
| carburettor. So you see how mechan- 
| ised we are. 
The other day we had quite an up-to- 
, date mancwuvre. The cavalry (whom 
we look upon as obsolete—indeed we are 
inclined to believe they still carry cross- 
bows) made an early-morning attack on 
_ our outposts, drove them back and blew 
| Up @ certain supposedly important rail- 
way line. Actually it was not very im- 
: ae gs because it had been hurriedly 
laid just for this manceuvre, without 
| beginning or end, and no engine could 
have got on it at all nor stopped on it 
if it had. But to us it represented a 
vital link in the communications of a 
Blue Army. 
Captain Bayonet received the news of 
this outrage at 9.0. a.m. in the Mess 








(where the orderly had been told he 


would be). It is difficult to instil realism 
into mancuvres, but we do our best, so 
it was not our fault that the orderly 
happened also in less strenuous times to 
be Captain Bayonet’s batman, andthere- 
fore panted out his message thus :— 

“Sir, from Commander Outposts, 
Lootenant Holster, Sir: ‘Enemy ‘ave 
blew up the railway.’ (Mr. Holster ‘ad 
to go over and 'elp, Sir, ‘cos they wasn't 
certain about the exploder.) ‘1 ‘ave 
been drove back.’ (‘Im and the boys is 
in the sheds near the old rifle-range, 
Sir, ‘cos ’e said it looked like rain.) 
‘Reinforcements are requested immejit 
to retake line and repair damage.’ (An’ 
he said would you kindly bring ’is lunch 
with you, Sir, which ‘eleft on the writin’- 
table. And I’ve put out your old put- 
tees).” 

Pausing but to finish his breakfast, 
write to his best girl and glance through 
the paper, Captain Bayonet soon had 
the situation in hand. Within two 
hours (parade couldn't be any sooner 
because of a kit-inspection) ‘‘ A’’ Com- 
pany and some of “B” were moving 
up into the jaws of death. The meet- 
ing between succourer and suczoured 
was touching. War isterrible. Holster’s 
men were smoking stolidly in ruined 
sheds whither the pre-arranged Orders 
for the day had told them to retire in 
case of wet. Holster himself was 
seated apart in a bower of green leaves, 
closely resembling cne of those a/-fresco 
sitting-out places at a Mess dance 
(which I once heard one of a fatigue 
party, detailed to erect them, describe 
as ‘ Orficers’ ‘ugging ‘uts”’). 

James, having anxiously said, “ Have 
you got my lunch, old man?” and 
being reassured, fell to discussion of 
tactics. 

We then carried out a masterly ad- 
vance and drove the cavalry outposts 
back. This we did without much diffi- 
culty, for not only was it in the Orders 
that they had to retire, but their men 
had to be back in barracks in time for 
dinner. 

Then we threw out a protective 
screen and set to work to repair the 
line. They hadn't blown it up very 
well. I think they had been deterred 
by the presence of their Quartermaster 
with an Army Form checking the 
damage they did to W. D. property. 

While we were repairing the railway 
hostile aeroplanes came over and bombed 
us. I can tell you we are right up to 
date in our manceuvres. They bombed 
us with little bags full of flour. Captain 
Bayonet was standing directing opera- 
tions when he heard a loud smack be- 
hind him like a sergeant-major kissing 
the Book at a court-martial and was 
told by an umpire he was out of action. 


We sent back the news by field-tele- | Gold teeth we know. . . . 


gathering unauthorised flour. 


tion, ** Bombe Hostile.” 


athletes in the Olympic games is ascribedle 
unsuitable diet.] i 
“T scream above Olympic sports, 


The Eagle clamoured from the West; 
The Lion heard with interest 


Then said,“ Now, Eagle, shout yourbest, 


The Eagle, stung by Press reports, ~ 


four and a quarter inches has been caught # 
Wigan.’’—Scots Paper. 





EE 
phone, asking for L’eutenant James 
come up as Captain B L:yonet was killed 
We heard the orderly break the news 
to James, who was evidently lunghi 
We heard James reply- not very 
pathetically. We heard the orderly 
the unimaginative Private Sling, who 
believes all he is told, Suggesting a tele. | 
gram to Captain Bayonet’s next-of-kig, | 
We heard James’s answer to that one. 
too. It was even better, 

Then James came up and the battle! 
of flour went on. How long it would. 
have continued I don’t know, but 4! 
General appeared in order to wateh the. 
proceedings, and while he was going 
round an insubordinate aeroplane. 
dropped a bag of flour on the back-end 
of his horse. That stopped the war at) 
once. i 

It is the aftermath of battle thatis! 
so terrible. Late that night ominous 
shadowy figures were seen creeping out 
from our barracks towards the seeneo! 
recent conflict, chuckling with a horrid 
glee. Were they despoilers of the dead? 
Were they torturers of the wounded? 
No, they were the battalion cooks 





The troops (like officers’ wives) had 
puddings and pies for weeks. One par 
ticularly successful pudding was. named 
by the sergeant-cook, who has - 
A.A. 








ICE-BOUND. 
(Rondear. ) 
{Thecomparative lack of succes: of American 


By fieldand flood, on tracks and 


And made no ill-advised retorts, 
But saw his eubs in racing shorts 
Scoop in events of various sorts, 


Ay, scream!” 


Asked wildly, “What is this that 
thwarts 
My sons, who should outdo the rest? 
It is their meals that indigest : 
And clog their gallant gold with quatt= 
Ice-cream ! ” 








Cannibalism in the North. 
“ ToorHsome Giris.” 
Headline in Liverpool Pape. 


Cheshire Cat Outdone. 
‘* Giant Morn. 
A death’s-head moth with a wink spread of 


x 
‘“Dranonp Sxciis Go TO CANADA 


Indian Papet 
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A BIT TOO STRONG ON THE WING. 


Messrs. Lroyp Grorcr anp Ramsay MacDonaup (together). “MY FEATHER, I THINK.” 
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Inquisitive Lady (to policeman removing Bolshy crator). “WHAT'S HE BEEN 
Constable. “ HOVERTHROWIN’ THE GUY’MENT.” 








CASH ON DELIVERY. 


| 
“Tat,” said Pamela, sinking restfully 
into a corner of the sofa, ‘was quite a 
| good supper. I couldn’t possibly dance 
| again for at least an hour.” 
| “That being so,” I said, “I pro- 
| pose 5 

“No,” Pamela protested, “that's the 
one thing I couldn’t bear. Besides you ‘ve 
already used up your ration for the week 
—don't you remember ?—at Lord's yes- 
terday. I'm looking forward, if you're 
a man of honour, to another three days 
of peace. But by all means let us be 
what Mother calls ‘ plutonic’ friends.” 

“Your presumption,” I told her with 
all the dignity I could muster, “is only 
equalled by your bad manners in not 
letting me finish my sentences. I was 
going to suggest that, now that we have 
won this sofa, we should stick to it 
until some part of this hustling mob 
has passed on elsewhere. As for marri- 
age, it is out of the question with a 
woman whohasthree helpingsof lobster. 
Just imagine if——_—” 














broke in, “to go to a dance where you 
really can dance. It’s all very well its 
being a charity show, but it would be 
infinitely easier to stay at home and 
write a cheque and go to bed early. 
Because it’s a little absurd to pay all 
that just to be buffeted about by 
a mass of charitably-minded people. 
And “ 

“Charity begins at home and all 
that,” Iagreed, “I know. And anyway 
[ don’t suppose they make very much 
out of these affairs. What with the 
band and the rooms and lobsters——” 

“TI do think you're a pig,” Pamela 
objected. “ You're really just as fond 
of them as I am, only I’m honest about 
it and you're not.” 

* Blatant, I should call it. 
cigarette ? ” 

The main ballroom of the Majestic 
is usually a fairly packed conservatory 
of tired Society blooms, but I had never 
before seen it so crowded. The band was 
searcely audible above the buzz of 
tongues and the shuffle of feet, and the 


Have a 





“It must be rather fun,” Pamela | jam of dancers revolved like a deafening) 


merry-go-round, shouting ineffectually| 
to each other as they went. | began to, 
wonder what Kine Henry THE Et@nti 
or his Cardinal, for instance, would 
have thought of it all. 

Pamela seized my arm. 

“My dear,” she cried, 
there!” 

She pointed excitedly to a notice on 
& swing-door. 

“MapaMe Bazzi, THE RENOWNED 
FLORENTINE, WILL TELL FORTUNES FROM 
ELEVEN TO Two,” I read. 

“We must do it. I haven't be:a 
done since that old gipsy woman at 
Avignon ; and she wasn’t much good, 


or by now I’d have three sons and be 


‘+ look over 


‘| living in Texas.” 


She grabbed my hand and towed me 
reluctant through the arch to Madame | 
Bazzi's door. 5 

“Madame will be but a leetle minute, | 
the chocolate-coloured attendant ™&* 
sured us in a deep Bayswater accent. 
“Ten shillings, please.” om 

“It’s well worth it,” Pamela whit | 

ana a Boe od 3 —————— 
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pered. “ Of course it’s awful rot and I| 
| don’t believe a word of it, but it'll be 
such fun. You must come and hold 
my hand.” 
| ‘The door swung open and out came 
| George, Pamela's brother, mopping his 
| brow. 
| “I’mcompletely undone,” he groaned ; 
|«J'’m going to marry a widow within 
‘three weeks and cross the Sahara with 
‘her. I suppose I'd better go and look 
for her; we haven’t much time to get 
the trousseau. Don’t go near that 
woman, John; she’s a public menace ; ” 
and he passed on. But Pamela was 
unflinching, and we were ushered by 
' the Bayswater lady into the presence. 
Madame Bazzi contrived to look 
magnificent in what was ordinarily a 
waiter’s pantry. Swathed in Oriental 
rugs and incidental veils she sat at a 
small table, comfortably at grips with a 
crystal. Beside her were a large plate 














of sandwiches and a depleted bottle of 
champagne. She bade Pamela be seated 
and clasped her hand in a claw which 





sparkled like a jeweller’s dummy. I 
hovered in the background. 

“ Yours is a loving nature,” Madame 
Bazzi intoned into the crystal; “ you 
are affectionate and given to strong 
emotions. I see a tall building with 
four chimneys that stands out of your 
past, which is otherwise a little dim.” 

Pamela sat up a bit at this. She had 
been born under the shadow of the 
Chelsea Power Station. 

“You are generous, fond of travel, 
somewhat imperious. I see a river and 
a rowing-boat floating slowly down 
it; you are going on a journey. I can’t 
say for certain where, probably Asia. 
You may cross adesert; 1 think you will. | 
But if you do you will undcubtedly 
find an oasis. There will be many oases 
in your life. I think you should be very 


\ 
} 














happy. Would you like to ask any 
questions ?”’ AT THE BACK.” 











“You've said nothing about—about |= : : 
marriage and that sort of thing,” said |@oubt; he is clear in the crystal. But 


Pamela shyly. “Do you think I ever | ¢¥em now it may be too late—you should 
will?” “o : lose no time.” 

“Tt is very difficult to tell,” Madame | I — have hugged ms — I 
Bazzi replied: “ 7 > aeons * i thrust the note into her hand with my 

Very pared I octet. 1m | blessing and followed a suddenly sub- 
and, holding a Treasuremote above her dued Pamela back into the ballroom. 

: “Of course,” she said, “it’s awful 

rot—-it must be—but———” 

“But?” I demanded. 

“There may,” she murmured, “be 
something in it after all.” 


head, I made a terrible grimace at the | 
Bazzi indicative of C.O.D. 

She was one of nature’s actresses; 
she never faltered. 

“Ah, yes—I see it—it comes —more 
clearly now—yes, yes! There will be 
only one man in your life and, if you 





| 








‘* Evil communications, as the copy-book re- 


are wic . : e- minds us, corrupt good manners.”’ 
are Wise, you will stick to him. li Daily Paper. 
Can you see—what he’s like?” | But Sarr Pau thought of this first. 


Pamela whispered. ‘ : _—- 

_“T see—a dark man—he is not beau- From Smith minor’s examination 
| tiful—a snub nose, protruding ears and | papers :—‘Tedium is the thing we sing 
| * wart on his chin. There can be no|in church. 





The Language of the Finns. 


“And down at the new Margate bathing | 
pavilion there's a gentleman who advertises he | 


gives swimming lessons in foreign languages.” 


Daily Paper. 


Gilberticide. 


. people who in many such little 
matters make us long for a Pcoh-Buah to ‘ put 
*em on the list.’”"—The Times. 

Ko-Ko loquitur : 
“ And that very careless person 
(The Times fourth leaderist), 
I’ve got him on the list!" 


Lactic Treatment. 
** PARLIAMENT, 

.... Comments by members after the 
meeting indicated that in adopting this resolu- 
tion the party intended to administer a milk 
rebuke to the two members concerned."’ 

Bournemouth Paper. 


| 
Suugecoe— 
“GEORGE, CAN’T YOU GO A BIT FASTER? THERE'S A TERRIBLE WIND COMING IN 
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Inquisitive Lady (to policeman removing Bolshy crator). “ WHAT'S BE BEEN DOING, CONSTABLE?” 
Constable. “ HOVERTHROWIN’ THE GUY'MENT.” 








“Taat,” said Pamela, sinking restfully 
into a corner of the sofa, “was quite a 
| good supper. I couldn't possibly dance 
| again for at least an hour.” 
“That being so,” I said, “I pro- 
| pose——” 
“No,” Pamela protested, “that's the 
one thing I couldn't bear. Besides you ‘ve 


| 
| CASH ON DELIVERY. 





already used up your ration for the week 
—tion't you remember ?—at Lord's yes- 
terday. I'm looking forward, if you're 
a man of honour, to another three days 
of peace. But by all means let us be 
what Mother calls ‘ plutonic’ friends.” 
| “Your presumption,” I told her with 
| all the dignity I could muster, “is only 
| equalled by your bad manners in not 
| letting me finish my sentences. I was 

going to suggest that, now that we have 
| won this sofa, we should stick to it 
| until some part of this hustling mob 
| has passed on elsewhere. As for marri- 
| age, it is out of the question with a 

woman who hasthree helpings of lobster. 
Just imagine if——” 











' 











“Tt must be rather fun,” Pamela 
broke in, “to go to a dance where you 
really can dance. It’s all very well its 
being a charity show, but it would be 
infinitely easier to stay at home and 
write a cheque and go to bed early. 
Because it’s a little absurd to pay all 
that just to be buffeted about by 
a mass of charitably-minded people. 


And # 
“Charity begins at home and all 


| that,” Tagreed, “Iknow. And anyway 


I don’t suppose they make very much 
out of these affairs. What with the 
band and the rooms and lobsters , 
“I do think you're a pig,” Pamela 
objected. ‘You're really just as fond 
of them as I am, only I’m honest about 
it and you're not.” 
“Blatant, I should call it. 
cigarette ? ” 
_ The main ballroom of the Majestic 
is usually a fairly packed conservatory 
of tired Society blooms, but I had never 
before seen it so crowded. The band was 
searcely audible above the buzz of 
tongues and the shuffle of feet, and the 


Have a 





eee 


jam of dancers revolved like a deafening: 
merry-go-round, shouting ineffectualy, 
to each other as they went. I began te 
wonder what Kine Henry Tae Bieet 
or his Cardinal, for instance, would 
have thought of it all. 

Pamela seized my arm. 

“My dear,” she cried, “look ove 
there!” nee | 

She pointed excitedly to a notice ot 
a swing-door. 

“MapamMe Bazzi, THE RENOWSE? 
FLORENTINE, WILL TELL ror FROM 
ELEVEN To Two,” | read. 

“We must do it. I haven't bem 
done since that old gipsy woman # 
Avignon; and she wasn't much 


or by now I'd have three sons 


living in Texas.” 

She grabbed my hand and towed me 
reluctant through the arch to ) 
Bazzi’s door. Se 

‘‘ Madame will be but a leetle a 
the chocolate-coloured attendant #) 
sured us in a deep Bay swater 
“Ten shillings, please. ae 

“It’s well worth it,’ Pamela whit 

fe __ 
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pered. ‘Of course it’s awful rot and I 


| don’t believe a word of it, but it ‘ll be 


such fun. You must come and hold 


my hand.” 


The door swung open and out came | 


George, Pamela's brother, mopping his 
brow. 
«“T’mcompletely undone,” he groaned ; 


'«JT’m going to marry a widow within 


three weeks and cross the Sahara with 
her. I suppose I'd better go and look 
for her; we haven't much time to get 
the trousseau. Don’t go near that 
woman, John; she’s a public menace ; ” 
and he passed on. But Pamela was 
unflinching, and we were ushered by 
the Bayswater lady into the presence. 

Madame Bazzi contrived to look 
magnificent in what was ordinarily a 
waiter’s pantry. Swathed in Oriental 
rugs and incidental veils she sat at a 
small table, comfortably at grips with a 
erystal. Beside her were a large plate 
of sandwiches and a depleted bottle of 
champagne. She bade Pamela be seated 
and clasped her hand in a claw which 
sparkled like a jeweller's dummy. I 
hovered in the background. 

“Yours is a loving nature,’ Madame 
Bazzi intoned into the crystal; “you 
are affectionate and given to strong 
emotions. I see a tall building with 
four chimneys that stands out of your 
past, which is otherwise a little dim.” 

Pamela sat up a bit at this. She had 
been born under the shadow of the 
Chelsea Power Station. 

“You are generous, fond of travel, 
somewhat imperious. I see a river and 
a rowing-boat floating slowly down 
it; you are going on a journey. I can’t 
say for certain where, probably Asia. 
You may cross adesert; 1 think you will. 
But if you do you will undcubtedly 
find an oasis. There will be many oases 
in your life. I think you should be very 
happy. Would you like to ask any 
questions ?” 

“You've said nothing about—about 
marriage and that sort of thing,” said 
Pamela shyly. ‘Do you think I ever 
will?” ‘ 

“Tt is very difficult to tell,” Madame 
Bazzi replied ; “I will look again.” 

Very quickly I dodged behind Pamela 
and, holding a Treasury@ote above her 
head, I made a terrible grimace at the 
Bazzi indicative of C.O.D. 

She was one of nature’s actresses; 
she never faltered. 

“Ah, yes—I see it—it comes—more 
clearly now— yes, yes! There will be 
only One man in your life and, if you 
are Wise, you will stick to him.” 
ae you see—what he’s like?” 

amela whispered. 

“T see—a dark man—he is not beau- 


tiful—a snub nose, protruding ears and 
| Wart on his chin. There can ke no 
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AT THE BACK.” 


“GEORGE, CAN’T YOU GO A BIT FASTER? 


THERE ’S A TERRIBLE WIND COMING IN 








|doubt; he is clear in the crystal. But 
even now it may be too late—you should 
lose no time.” 

I could have hugged the woman. I 
thrust the note into her hand with my 
| blessing and followed a suddenly sub- 
|dued Pamela back into the ballroom. 
| “Of course,” she said, “it’s awful 
rot-—-it must be—but + 

But?” I demanded. 

“There may,” she murmured, “ be 
something in it after all.” 





| 
j 











‘« Evil communications, as the copy-book re- 
minds us, corrupt good manners.”’ 
Daily Paper. 
But Saint Paut thought of this first. 


From Smith minor’s examination 
papers :—‘‘Tedium is the thing we sing 
in church. 





The Language of the Finns. 
**And down at the new Margate bathing 
pavilion there ’s a gentleman who advertises he 
gives swimming lessons in foreign languages.” 
Daily Paper, 


Gilberticide. 

. people who in many such little 
matters make us long for a Pooh-Bah to ‘ put 
’em on the list.’”—The Times. 

Ko- Ko loquitur : 
“ And that very careless person 
(The Times fourth leaderist), 
I've got him on the list!” 


Lactic Treatment. 
** PARLIAMENT. 
.... Comments by members after the 
meeting indicated that in adopting thrs resolu- 


tion the party intended to administer a milk 
rebuke to the two members concerned,’’ 





Bournemouth Paper. 
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and an occasional sardine ; and don’t let 
him have his food too hot or he is sick. 
And he likes his milk warmed, but put 
down water too. And for the rest 
he will eat some sorts of table-scraps 
(chicken, and the carcase of Bordeaux 
pigeons—not the pinions or he will 
choke). 

P.S.S.—The budgerigars will be great 
company for you. Don’t forget thei: 
bit of greenstuff and their cage sanded 
every morning, and if Joey b'tes you 
when you're giving him his drinking- 
water it’s only nerves. Parrots are 
extraordinarily moody creatures. If he 
gets one of his silly screaming-fits, 
cover him up at once. They've com- 
plained already at 201. When (or if) 
,| he opens out his crest like an umbrella, 
\it means either that he is angry or that 
| he wants to be scratched. Don’t let 
|him think you are afraid of him or he 
will attack you at once. 

I am really aching for a change- 
So I lie quite still and see jlooking too awful! We are going to 
Just how quiet I can be, lrooms at Shellsea, as your uncle wants 
And, until it's day again, |quict. When next I write I shall 
Try to share a dream with Jane. | be looking at the sea and basking in a 

= \deck-chair. To change one's set of 

THE PERFECT CURE. | ideas is, I am sure, the real solution 

2, Feline Mews Studios, I am in two minds about having any 
Kensington. | letters forwarded. 

Dear Aunt Exmeiine,—So awfully | 16, Marine Parade, Sheilsea. 
glad to hear you 've decided to goaway| Dear Raypir,--It seems too good to 

for a change to Shellsea. Do tell me | be true to have put everything behind 
all the humours when you get there. | me and to have nothing to do or think 
Love, RayDiE. jabout. Excuse postcard. Will write 
200, Grosvencr Square, W, to-morrow. Our rooms are on the right 
| Dear Raypre,—It was really your | of the clock-tower. This card gives you 
, uncle David who persuaded me. His jquite a good idea of the place, but must 
/ gout has been very acute lately. Not} have been taken quite fifteen years ago. 
| that I shall not be thankful to get out | Look at the women’s skirts! 
| of 200—such an inconvenient house: | Shell 
four tlights of stairs, spare rooms lead- | Dean Rayore —!l aon’ pues _— 
SAR ; can't make out 


ing through the little room I put the| nether I like this place or not. The 


$.0.8. 
Wuen I go to bed at night, 
When they take away the light, 
When they say “ Good-night ” once 


more, 
When they nearly shut the door, 
And they don’t come back again, 
Then I have to call to Jane. 


Jane is two and very small ; 

Jane can hardly talk at all; 

Jane is lovely fun by day, 

| When I think of games to play, 

| But at night, when we 're in bed, 

I wish Jane was Nurse instead. 
“Jane,” I call, dear darling Jane, 
Can't you wake and have a pain? 
Can't you make a erying noise 
(Girls can do that more than boys) ° 
If you have the littlest fright, 
Nurse will come and bring a light.” 


Jane won't answer, and it seems 
Jane is having jolly dreams, 











| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


| sewing-maid in ; basement kitchen, very | 


| dark, and svch an old-fashioned range 
|} —eats coal, and whenever they have 
| friends in they let it down to its fullest 
extent and the bills are double what 


|scenery is rather unenterprising, and 
|the sea seems to do nothing beyond 
|going out and coming in again. The 


| guide-book says that MonmourH passed 


: sco | through the town on the eve of Sedge- 
noe Salat rand ola Rena the | moor but there are no hanging-cup- 
Silane what? dong sa tie duet. |boards in my bedroom, and hot water 
aaa tos iesegalax mot ’ hin : only once a day. My room faces front, 
Fall Wie tee Chink ho ting a “2 and I cannot sleep for the motor-cycles. 
| expect. I lites ts eat foe an The service is exceedingly slapdash and 
8 Shae ee oes Pano "| the electric-lights put just where one 
| ithe wan. Laer a dblige’ to ei — t ap to eat ve ey by them, and I 
) . ‘ “7, ’| have to get out of bed to turn them off. 
| my dear, for boarding Pugsie and the! p.s.And no waste-pa rb <k ‘ i 

| birds. I know I can absolutely trust 4, Cycosgen te 


| you as to their happiness and diet. 
Your affectionate Auntie Ramee. 


bo use getting it in. 
terribly particular. 
leave his food to you, but I suggest 
Cod’s heads (boiled) 
Scraped meat (not too often) 





P.S.——Pugsie won't eat liver, so it's 
Siamese cats are 
I will of course 


the sitting-room, though I have asked 
three times. What do they expect one 
to do? ‘ 
?, Feline Mews Studios. 

Dear Aunt Emmetixe,—You don’t 
sound very comfortable, but I expect 
you 'll learn to manage in time. There 
never are w.p.b.'s in lodgings. It’s one 














a : cdi 
Yesterday Joey bit me to the 
reversed his bread-and-milk all over 
my lap and then said something which 
[ feel sure it's a good thing I didn 
understand. Love, RB. 


Shelisea, 
Dear Rayoir,—You say nothing 
about the budgerigars or Pugsie, Does 
this mean they are ailing? And do 
run round to 200 and find out why the 
painters have not started work. 


Shell sea, 
Dear Rayptr,—Such a dreadful thing 
has happened, My house-parlourmaid 
has given notice. Please run to Mrs, 
Lysle’s and get her to send me a list of 
*possibles” at once. Yesterday we | 
made an excursion to Grisley Castle—/ 
and she must be ready to come in in a} 
fortnight. 





Shellsea, | 
Drar Raypre,—Cook writes me that | 
the foreman says he can’t mateh the 
door-paint with the window-boxes. Isn't | 
it too tiresome? And they've dis-| 
covered that that leak —you know—in 
the maids’ room comes from a split! 
pipe next door. The Telephone Com-| 
pany has sent me one of their letters’ 
saying we haven't paid the account) 
and they will cut us off, and I ean do, 
nothing. All my receipts are locked up| 
in my desk in the drawing-room. Lam 
crazy with worry. I think the air here, 
is too strong. The cooking is very poor) 
—everything d l'eau. And everything! 
unpunetual, which worries me $0 that | 
[ can’t eat it when it arrives. Thereis| 
a museum of local Roman relies here, | 
and your unc'e’s gout is no better. Bits} 
of pottery, and so on; and the local) 
doctor doesn’t seem to understand his} 
case at all—medicine he gave him no} 
good. Oh, my bed is so uncomfortable | 
and the blankets so thin! 


200, Grosvenor Square. 

Dear Raypir,—We ‘ve cut short our 
holiday, as we were neither of us happy 
at Shellsea, and I simply have to super 
vise things at 200. Came home yestet| 
day to find awful confusion; workmen) 
not nearly done, servants forgotten to 
re-order the papers and the extra milk, 
etc., and the morning-room carpet 
yet back from the cleaners. The enamel 
in the bath still wet, and Ethel has 
broken my jug—shall never mateh tt. 
I am thankful to be back, and now We 
are here things will be seen to properly. 

P.S.—I nearly cried when I tum 
exhausted into my bed last night, after 
a punctual meal that one could really 
enjoy, and enough hot water, and four 
a switeh to my hand. When all 's said, 
there 's nothing like having one’s home 
comforts round one. 

Yours affectionately, 





of the rules of the game. 
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WHEN I went to Epping 

I never chose Bank Holiday ; 

I always went at moonrise on misty 
nights of May : 

To watch the pretty wood-nymphs 

Delicately stepping, 

Dancing capriciously 

With fauns from the Forest, 

Dancing deliciously, 

Oh, daintily dance they ! 

Once, by an error, 

I got there on Bank Holiday ; 

The rabbits stayed at home that day, 
the birds postponed their song. 




















“WE AIN’T GOT ENOUGH, ALFIE.” 


IN EPPING FOREST. 
Monstrous motor-coaches 
Filled the groves with terror, 
Roaring unforgettably; 

Paper-bags and bottles 

Were strewn around regrettably. 

I didn’t stay for long. 

But next time I crept there, 

When all was still and shadowy, 

To lay the horrid memories of what 
L’d seen before ; 

I watched and I waited, 

ut nobody stepped there. 
The wood-nymphs had heard of it, 


‘He comes here on Bank Holiday!” 





Lp TEATH 


BO ge 
- 


T PAX Pye) 





The peering fauns brought werd 
of it- 

They ‘Il dance for me no more, 

So if you go to Epping, 

At all costs shun Bank Holiday ; 

Go quietly at moonrise and see 
what you may see; 

For then the timid wood-nymphs, 

Exquisitely stepping, 

May leave their trees, perchance, for 
you, 

And venture through the Forest 

And delicately dance for you 

As once they danced for me. 
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COWARDS ALL. 


| We were talking about character, 
| courage, fidelity to self, and the odd mo- 
_ ments when the breaking-point comes. 
' 7.” gaid one of the company, “can 
_ give you an example on the frivolous 
| side, but none the be a test. [should 
value your views.” : 

| We composed ourselves to arrive at 
| such views as he would value. 

) “Tt was at the house of my friend 
| Stonehouse,” he said, “and I was asked 
| to meet adistinguished scholar at dinner. 
| We were supposed to have tastes and 
| tasks in common. Stonehouse, I may 
| say, is a teetotaler of life-long standing 
| who keeps a sound but not ostentatious 
| table and, for his guests, a tolerable 





for not only was I more disappointed, 
more thwarted, but, the wine not being 
this time properly iced, the alloy was 
even more repugnant. 

“Our host being deep in some theory 
or argument, as teetotalers can be, was, 
like a teetotaler, not looking to see what 
the impact of the new bottle was, and 
therefore missed my recoil. 

*1 waited until my vis-d-vis had an 
opportunity to drink and again sought 
his eyes, and again they telegraphed | 
his tragic acquiescence. I made inter- 
rogatory movements of facial muscles 
indicating the desire to know if he did 
not agree with me that to go on with it 
would be both beastly and perilous, and | 





pop. Foaming and hissing the blessed 
i 

other guest was also supplied I prepared 
for a real draught. 
foully corked than either of its prede- 
cessors, and tepid at that. . . 
geniality, ‘it’s all right now, I trust. 


ities couldn't happen three times,’ 


quor rose in the glass, and when the 


But this was more 


‘* Well,’ said Stonehouse w ith deadly 
Luck in odd numbers, eh ? Such calam- 


“What would you have done? Re. 
pressing an expression of disgust, | 
sought my fellow-victim's eye. With 
his support I might tell the trath yet 
once more; but alone, no. It eluded! 
me. Instead, I heard him saying, ‘It's | 
perfect,’ and, fascinated, I watched him | 





acrcss our preoccupied host he author-| empty the glass. Not till then did he | 


ised me to protest again. 


look my way, with a glance that said as| 





| cellar. 
“Shortly after the 
meal had begun, but not 
, quite soon enough for 
me, the maid at the 
sideboard drew a cork 
with an agreeable pop, 
far more musical to my 
ears than the old con-| . > 
certs of that name, and} ‘; 
poured into my glass 
and that of the other 
guest some of that 
animated frothing fluid 
which may be described 
as the life-blood of ban- 
quets. I refer to cham- 








pagne.” 

We bowed. 

“When, however, I 
raised my glass to my 
lips I shuddered and 
set it down. Then I 
looked across to the ; 

| savant, who also had : 

| sipped, and met his| , aoe — 
| eyes. They saidinun-!_- 
| mistakable language, ‘ Corked.’ 

| To ask our host for an opinion would 

| be ridiculous. I therefore, after another 
| trial, took charge of the matter myself. 
| ‘I'm awfully sorry,’ I said to him, ‘ but 
I'm afraid this bottle ’s corked. What 
! 


. 3 i 
| &to ’ 





| do you think?’ I added to the other 
guest. 

“*I’m afraid it is,’ he replied. ‘In 
| fact"—he sipped again—‘there’s no 
| doubt. What a pity! A fine wine ; one 


; 


| of the best years. 

| “9Ib%s all right,’ said Stonehouse ; 
| ‘there's heaps more. Mary, bring an- 
| other bottle.’ 

| “We resumed our food and our 
conversation, and in due course were 
rewarded by the gracious melody of an- 


| cataract tumbled and la 
| decent interval I raised 


hed. After a 
beverage to 











genrng 


other pop, and into new glasses the new 


my lips and again withdrew them, but | 
with rather more revulsion than before - i bottle, and our ears twitched for the 






s 


l Waiter. “ Yor 
HAVE NO CREAM. 


WISHED YOUR COFFEE WITHOUT CREAM, SiR. 
WILL YOU HAVE IT WITHOUT MILK?” 


plainly as a sergeant- 
major’s voice, ‘Do that 
an too.” And I did. / 
| ** Now, how many of| 
== you would have had | 

; | the pluck to complain | 
and ask for a fourth | 
bottle? Comfort, health | 


; 
‘ 


were at stake, yet how} 
(many of you would} 
have said, ‘This is 
col ked too’ ?” 


[ask you. EV.L 


— : / 
Uncle Arthur's Gaiters. | 

“The Right Rev. Hon. ' 
Arthur Henderson. MP. | 
ke is coming to Legh on} 
“4 Thursday, October 11th, to} 





\ address @ mass meeting.” 
ieee Provincial Paper. 
ae “There are noatly four] 

me million dogs in the country, 

approximately one to every 


twelve persons. Many ol} 

them are to be found among | 

the readers of thisJournal.” | 
Suburban Paper. 








“*My dear Stonehouse, I began, 


‘this is really too ridiculous, and you ‘ll 
wish you ‘d never asked such a pernick- 
etty fellow, but I''m terribly afraid that 
this bottle ’s corked too.’ 
roped in my fellow-guest, who, register- 
ing profound dejection at having to be 
so tactlessly truthful, again said that 
_ that was the case was his greatest fear. 

“The faintest note of acerbity was 
detectable in Stonehouse’s voice as he 
called for a third bottle and more glasses. 
‘You should drink water,’ he was so 
graceless as to say, ‘and then you'd be 
free from these contingencies, which I 
much regret,’ 

“* We went on with the meal, parched 
with thirst, and awaited Mary's return, 
which, like all returns for which one 
waits parched with thirst, seemed to be 
,malignantly delayed. 

“At last she came with the third 


And again [| 


Our own puppy devours it every a 


The correct title for the new Arch- 
bishop of Canrrrsury would be, not the 
Metropolitan but the Cosmo-politan. 


‘+ The first, an old single-cylinder —— tft 
shrdu rhsilad shrdlu shrdlubm of 1912 vintag? | 


and still going well.’’ 
Motor Notes in New Zealand Paper. 


It probably sounds just like this. 





“An insight into flying under service cot: | 
ditions has been given as a thrilling wind-up | 
to the training of more than 200 of 3,000 public 
school boys in the 0.T.C. camp at Strensall, 
York.""—Daily Paper. 

“Fear gave wings to his feet.” —Vimom. | 
BER aes: Saracens j 
A girl who was lovely and lithe 
Quite dazzled beholders at Hythe; 
But she suffered eclipse 
When she opened her lips 








And announced her intention to“bithe. 
- _ —_ = aren _— ‘oa — tl 
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She | 


Mi Schoolmaster. “ Now I WANT YOU TO TELL ME WHICH OF THOSE WORDS ARE SINGULAR AND WHICH ARE PLURAL. TOMKINS, 
o | YOU TAKE THE FIRST, ‘ TROUSERS.’ ” 

| | Tomkins (after deliberation). “ SINGULAR AT THE TOP AND PLURAL LOWER DOWN, SIR.” 

| ser ora 
e SOLOMON ren dragged up in a pagan atmosphere | “the law must take its course. 
ys , of ayahs and coolies and nabobs and | shall get exactly the same as the boys. 
ol . poppadams, whatever they may be ex-|I mean it,” I said firmly. Whereupon 
ng | CuipreN whose parents live in India| actly———" She stopped for breath. | my step-sister left the study with sus- 
"| | often spend unhappy holidays, I fear,| ‘ Poppadums—not dams—are farina- | picious alacrity. 
: ' in England. But perhaps a bachelor-|ceous addenda to a real Indian curry,” I remained ‘sitting. Somehow even | 


harrister uncle and a maiden step-aunt 
| im @ smallish house did not offer ideal 


+h- conditions for a high-spirited girl re- 

he | _ |eently imported from Madras. Fur: 
| ther, some distinguished imbecile had 
obtained for her an extra week of sum- 

itd | mer holidays. For which of course the 
ag parents would pay and we suffer. 

5 I was in my study after breakfast 
perusing a catalogue of seeds when 
Julia came in looking gloomy. 

ed “You know, George,” she began at 

Lup | | nee, “you promised faithfully you 

bls | would speak seriously to Betty——” 

sall, | “I'm sorry, dear, I forgot,” I said, 

a | half laying down the catalogue. 
$ cant go on like this,” said 
my step-sister. ‘Elizabeth must be 
checked. She is disobedient, unpunctual 
| and uncleanly about her person. She 
fendood again to-day for breakfast ; 

re “| you notice her nails? I know 


| ne mustn't expect too much from child- 
Or peice cen ete c 








I explained. 
“Exactly,” said Julia. “Curry and 
condiments—what a diet for a child of 
fourteen! Of course I know you won't 
listen to anything I say against her.” 

“Really, my dear Julia,” I began, 
when there came a sound of splintering 
crashing glass from the direction of the 
greenhouse, followed by a joyful shriek 
that was unmistakably Elizabethan. 

‘“‘ Now perhaps you will believe me,” 
said Julia grimly. 

“Tf that is Betty's doing,” I began 
wrathfully. 

‘* Well?” said Julia provokingly. 

‘I shall . . . speak to her in here,” 
I ended lamely. 

“Tf either John or dear little Richard 
had done that you would cane them 
severely,” said my step-sister. ‘“ But 
as it is Betty, of course * and she 
sniffed audibly. 

“If it is Betty,” 








I said valiantly, 





seeds had lost their savour. 
people have rows ? 

Then I heard Julia say in her most 
awe-ful voice, “‘ Elizabeth, you are to 
go at once to your uncle in the study.” 

“ Thank you, Aunt Julia,” said a meek 
voice. 


Why do 


II. 

Betty danced in, making powerful 
imaginary strokes with a tennis-racket. 

‘Yes, Uncle George?” she said 
radiantly. 

‘Did you smash a pane just now in 
the greenhouse ?”’ 

‘Three panes—so sorry,” said Betty. 

“Why did you do it?” Lasked irritably. 

“Well, you surely don’t suppose I 
did it on purpus,” said Betty reproach- 
fully. “I was trying a pukka B.N. 
shot on the court and the rotten old ball 
just whizz-banged through the glass.” 

“Trying to become a better than 
Betty?” [ remarked with fatal felicity. 
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“Yes,” said Miss NuTHALL's junior. 

“ We're getting away from the case, 
I said, clearing my throat ominously. 
“‘ Betty, lam sorry to say your aunt— 

“ Step-aunt,” corrected Betty. 

“ Your aunt,” I repeated firmly, “has 
been much upset by your conduct.” 

I paused for some sentiment of con- 
trition. 

“Go on,” she said resignedly. 

“The charges are that you are un- 
punctual, and—er—let me see—yes, 
perfunctory in your—er—-;~~ 
toilet.” 

“My hands, I suppose?” | 
said Betty. “1 was helping | 
James to slaughter slugs,” | 
she explained. “ Suddenly the | 
breakfast-bell rang and I had 
no time to have a scrub.” 

It seemed a good defence, 
but I felt it must be rejected. 

“So Iam going to punish 
you; or—er—rather provide 
you—er—with a painful in- 
centive to more regular con- 
duct,” I said. “I hope you 
understand?” 

“T understand all right,” 
| said Betty. 

“T must therefore trouble 
you to fetch Solomon,” I 
went on. For that is our 
name for Black Rod. 

Betty went briskly to the 
big cupboard, pulled out 
the bottom drawer, took out 
Solomon and came back to 
my table. 

“Come on,” she said, hold- 
ing out the cane and her left 
| hand. But I kept my hands 
| deep in my pockets. Perhaps 
| Julia might still intercede. 
| “One moment, Betty 
dear,” I said, listening for 
footsteps in the passage and 
thinking of Sister Anne. But 
| nobody came... . Well, it 
| had to be. 

“I shall give you two cuts 
r rather strokes, for your 








| 
| 
| 
’ 








“No pi-jaw, please,” said Betty. 

“You don’t seem to believe me,” I 
remarked. 

“No, I don’t,” said Betty bluntly ; 
and again she tendered Solomon. 

“Honestly, Betty,” I said, “T wish 
I was going to be chastised instead of 
you.” 
: “That ‘sa good one, Uncle George,” 
she replied. 

“T will prove it,” I said, and I held 
out my left hand for Solomon. 


[SS 
study and with her womanly intuition 
took in everything at a glanee, 
“This is most gratifying conduct, dear 
Elizabeth,” she said in an unyg 
gentle voice. “From what T quite’ 
accidentally overheard when passing 
the strokes were somewhat severe, But 
don’t cry any more, child, and we will 
say no more about the little accident 
with the tennis-ball.” 
Betty, who had dried her eyes, stood | 
up shakily. q 














“IT HEAR Mrs. PETERS HAS A NEW BARBY.” 
“ Boy OR GIRL?” 
*Can.” 





“What's the good of only two?” 

said Betty. “ Be a man, Uncle George ' 
| Besides, you gave John six.” 
|_ “Do they ever cane you at school?” 
| L asked. 
** They don't ; the prefects spank with 
, a brush,” said Betty. 
| “Recently,” I continued, “1 read in 
Truth of a striking incident which con- 
stitutes a precedent. It appears that 


| 

io 

| double fault,” I said slowly. 
| 


school,” 
“She jolly well deserved it,” 

Betty unfeelingly. “Come on.” 
“It will hurt me much. more than 

it hurts you,” I protested. 


said 








a Prince's daughter was whipped at her 


“Gosh!” murmured Betty incredu- 
lously. 

*Come on,” [ 
formula. 

“One moment, dear Uncle George,” 
said Betty, trying not to grin. ‘“’Course 
you understand this is not a punish- 
ment, only a sort of ‘centive-——” 

“Come on!” I said a little sharply. 

And she came on—twice—jolly hard. 

The next moment she had flung down 
the cane and was in my arms ‘sobbing. 

“Tam sorry .. . ever so sorry . . 
[ wish I'd never done it... . I'ma 
b-b-beast !"" she wailed. 


said according to 





At that moment Julia entered the 


“Tecut ? up a 


* But you don't under 
stand, Aunt Julia,” she began 
tremulously. 

“Oh, yes, she does,” I said 
hastily, in fear of a horrifyi 
confession. “And if Aunt 
Julia will just let me finish 
something [ want to say—" 

‘Certainly, George,” said 
Julia. And as she left the 
study I could see that T had 
risen enormously in her esti- 
mation. 

** You absolute old ripper!” 
said Betty. *“ And if you like 
you can give me four pukka 
stinkers in return.” 

[ had my reward, At 
lunch Betty's hands and nails 
were immaculate. Even Julia! 
was satisfied. I saw her 
take a good look while I was 


saying grace. 


Lil. 


That night, as I passed 
Betty's room, T saw the door 
ajar, 

“Is that you, Unele 
George?” she whispered. 

“Sh! Sh!” I said, and 
went in quietly. 

“Fancy!” said Betty, sit 
ting up in bed and holding 
half-crown. “ Aunt 
Julia gave me this just now 
because she said I had be 
haved this morning with 
Christian meekness. s 

“T’ll make it five bob, 
—___.|I replied. ‘“ But you needn't 
squeeze my left hand quite so hard. 

“ Sorry, darling,” said Betty. 

As I ‘said good-night { whispered, 
“Betty, I’ve just burnt Solomon @ 
the study fire.” 
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Virtuosi in Vice. 

** Corron Mints Sone. 
Fixe Srsxers Buy Srocxort WORKS. 
Lancashire Paper. 

Poise on the Links. 

“COMPETITION RESULTS. 
Division 1: A, ——, 2 up, all square; me 
-—,2 up, all square; R. A. —, 2 OP 
round.”—Country Paper. 
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NO MORE TIGHT COLLARS. 
POSSIBLE OUTCOME OF THE LATEST CAMPAIGN. 





lr THE MOVEMENT 
CATCHES ON— 


AND SPREADS-— TO ALL CLASSES— 






aor ee ae 


7, caw espe ileal > 





SOONER OR LATER UNIFORMS ARE 
BOUND TO BE AFFECTED— 


AND VARIOUS SERVICES— 





IN WHICH CASE THE NAVY WILL 
FITHER HAVE TO DO SOMETHING 
DRAMATIC TO KEEP IN THE SWIM— 


FOLLOWED EVEN BY THE CRACK 
REGIMENTS ; 








AND AGES— 





MAY COME INTO LINE-— 









OR ELSE DISSOCIATE ITSELF 
EMPHATICALLY FROM THE 
ENTIRE MOVEMENT. 
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Labyrinthine though their motive | character. The answer is in the Shake. ig 
| MINOR MISCREANTS. may seem, there is a guiding thread spearean. Take the Wonderland Queen's in 
Pha | I can endure the signs that glitter | which, diligently followed, leads to their | favourite utterance, “Off with his head!” bi 
: In their kaleidoscopic twirl ; secret. In The Looking Glass we find | It cannot be mere coincidence that in se 
= | Gan tolerate the squeal, the titter, | the thread in the contest between two| Henry VI., having derisively crowned B 
ee | The giggle of the modern girl. parties distinguished as the Red and the captive Duke of York (the Knave in la 
ea ; the White, and we trace it back to the | Wonderland) Queen MARGARET com- fa 
reg I can endure the coloured oritier scene in Wonderland where the royal} mands, “‘ Off with the crown, and, with 
1 Who whacks the drum with furious gardeners are busy painting white roses | the crown, his head ;” and again, « . 
4 bang, ; FOS red. Gardener Two's words reveal the | with his head and set it on York gates.” tl 
4 Or from the banjo or the zither secret: “This here ought tohavebeena| The Alice manuscript was clearly a eo 
4 Evokes a chronic nasal twang. red rose-tree, but we put ina whiteone by | Shakespearean source (though it is ag y 
: I'm fairly patient as a sitter mistake, and if the Queen was to find it | yet premature to assert that the author di 
Be When cornered by a wireless fan, | out weshould all have our heads cut off, | of Alice actually wrote the plays), and h 
1 Or forced to hear the last side-splitter! you know.” we can therefore turn toCarrou. tos 

a Told by the Have-you- | ——— plement some of the ineidents : 
/ heard-this ? man. ° which SHAKESPEARE records. b 
a : To give one instance: in the a 
But there are others who | Duchess of Wonderland we can- te 
embitter not fail to recognise Exmayor, h 
The cup of life with Duchess of GLoucestTer, Queen no 

_, _ poisoned drops, MarGaret’s mutual enemy. 
sees unwelcome gun, the SHAKESPEARE tells us how the lo 
m tardy quitter, 4 QvEEN boxed her ears, where- | w 

ype ane cackle upon the Ducness vowed: | 
ee ditt “She shall not strike Dame vb 
Aud very few I deem un- ag Eleanor unrevenged.” | j 
fitter \\ | We find the sequel in Won. £ 

For complimentary re- 9 | derland. In the scene on the | 

marks croquet-ground Alice asks the} 


| White Rabbit, Where's the | 
| Duchess?” 
“Hush! Hush!” said the | 
ee | Rabbit in a low hurried tone | 
<= | . *She’s under sentence of 
<< | execution.” 
go oS | What for?” said Alice, | 
“S| ~“She boxed the Queen's | 
~ tears,” the Rabbit began. ... 
PS Genealogists may advance | 
ithe baby as an objection to} 
identifying the Duchess with} 
script, and the book, with its ‘Dame Exranor, who had no} 
companion, Through the Look- json. But consider the attitude 
| ng Glass, can now be given to ef Mehl i, | Re lof the Duchess to the baby 
| the world as an_ historical i | 
, document of first importance. 
Little research has been 
| needed to expose the vulgar 


Than those who strew with 
loathsome litter 

Our pleasances and public 
parks. 




















THE TRUTH ABOUT “ALICE.” 


HiGuer criticism of Alice in 
Wonderland has made start- 
ling progress since English 
scholars have been untram- 
melled by access to the manu- 





| 
| 


Aisi yp taba 0 ” 


pn 


ng RP Sik BS 


cj 


| Puiu [one of such hostility that she 
ladministered first pepper and 
jthen chastisement for sneez- 
ims Jlearly the baby was no 
Wife. “ LATE, AS USUAL!” ing: Clearly a 
error that the author was an “ ; 
| Oxford mathematician Start Husband. “ BUT AN ABSOLUTELY NEW REASON, MY DEAR.” — za —_ = as alk 
| Or ian. Start- . : —______| against whom she hada grudge, 
| ing from the established principle that| Where in history do we find red and | and whoshould that be but her husband's 
_ & pseudonym is te. accompanied by | white at variance, and men liable to de- 
| textual clues whereby posterity may | Capitation for favouring a rose of the | The baby stands for RicnarD OF 
penetrate it, students have examined | wrong colour? The answer leaps to} GLoucesTER, who eventually mounted 
_ the various characters for a common | the tind, carrying the conviction that | the throne as Ricwarp III., and this is 
feature which must be the outstanding | the A/ice books are a satire on the Wars | confirmed by its transformation into 4 | | 
trait of their creator. This has been | of the Roses. | pig, which is paralleled by RICHARDS | 
found to be complete mathematical in- | _ On that hypothesis the characters | adoption of a boar as a badge (whence | 
eptitude. From the many instances we | fall readily into their historical places.|the York ham). The Cheshire Cat's n- | 


need oniy quotethe wordsof the Duchess, | The Queen of Hearts ; ’s welfare is -| 
b , of Hearts (the Red Queen of | teres aby Ifare is under 
| “IT never could abide figures!” and of | rca 


' . . The Looking Glass), who demanded red| standable wl ‘e remember that in 

the White Queen, “ I ean do Addition if} roses, can be none other than the Lan- political rhy veo of the period the Cat 
you give me time-- but I can't do Sub-|castrian Queen Marcaret, wife of| stands for Sir WiLLIAM CaTrspy, Rict 
traction under any circumstances.’ | Henry VI., the somnolent and_in-| arp’s follower. Carrspy became Speaker 
| Rid of the Dopason myth, we can ask | effectual Red King. The critical student | of the House of Commons, so that the 
ourselves anew, who was Lewis Car-|has a right to ask whether Lewts Car-| Cheshire Cat’s appearances and disap- 
Rom? What do the Alice hooks te'l us| Ront’s presentation of Her Majesty | pearances refer 4 the assembly and 
| of the identity and date of their author? | aceords with that of any other historical prorogation of Parliament. 











successor to the title of Gloucester? 
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As Ricuarp III. is represented as an 
infant, the White King must be his elder 
brother, Epwarp LV. The King’s Mes- 
sengers, Hatter and Haigha—the Mad 
Hatter and the March Hare in W onder- 
land—are of course of the White Rose 
faction. Turning to history for a sup- 
plier of distinguished headgear, we at 
once identify the Hatter with Warwick 
the Kingmaker. The March Hare, how- 
ever, is impersonal. He symbolises the 
Yorkist claim to the throne based on 
descent from Mortimer, Earl of Marcu, 
heir to Ricuarp IT. 

The alternate victories and reverses 
of the White Rese and the Red are 
hinted by the battle between the Red 
and White Knights: ‘‘ One Rule seems 
to be that if one Knight hits another 
he knocks him off his horse, and if he 
misses he tumbles off himself.” 

Could anything sum up the military 
operations between York and Lancaster 
with greater accuracy and conciseness ? 

The fall of Humpty Dumpty, attended 
by the complete army of the White 
| King, refers to the shattering defeat of 








the Lancastrians at Towton. But the 
contest between Tweedledum and Tweed- 
ledee is not one of the fights of the 
Roses. The two brothers, who, it will 
be remembered, abandoned their in- 
tended battle on the arrival of a 
“monstrous crow,” are the old English 
kingdoms of Mercia and Wessex, which 
ceased their internecine strife to resist 
the Danish Raven. This is one of 
several references to earlier history 
which have crept into the Alice narra- 
tive, another being the ballad of Father 
William and the Young Man, who are, 
of course, the Conqueror and Rurvs. 
As to the author’s identity, the fact 
that he lampooned both parties in the 
dynastic struggle tells us that he be- 
longed to neither, and was therefore 
probably a foreigner; while his pen- 
name, consisting of the names of the 
two Kings of France contemporary with 
Henry VI. and Epwarp IV., suggests 
that he was a Frenchman writing under 
royal patronage. The work therefore 
appears in the light of an official ex- 
pression of French jubilation at the 





internal dissensions of England which 
put an end to the Hundred Years’ War. 

We regard the theory that Lewis 
CarRoLL is an anagram of Eorn 
Waric. S(uus) L(iber) as frivolous 
and unworthy the attention of truly 
serious scholarship. 








What Do You Know? 

The following are selected from 
answers given by students of Punjab 
University, when appearing before an 
employment board :— 

(1) Q. What is the difference between the 
British and the English ? 

A, The Brit'sh are the inhabitants of the 
British Isles ; 
tribes which are relating to His 
Gracious Majesty King George V. 
The English come from Sussex. 

(2) Q. Where do the Highlanders come from? 

A. Holland. 

(3) Q. Where do the Dutch come from ? 

A. Spain. 

(4) Q. In what continent is India ? 

A, America. 

(5) Q. Are you a quadruped or a biped ? 

A. Sir, Iam a half back. 

(6) Q. Is your father a quadruped or a biped ? 

A. Sir, he is a shopkeeper.” 








THE THIRTEENTH. 


New Member of shooting syndicate. “‘ HERE, THAT BIRD'S MINE!” 
Manager of shooting syndicate. “OF COURSE I’LL PUT IT DOWN TO You. 
| HEN, AND IF THE EXCISE PEOPLE HEAR OF IT IT MIGHT COST YOU A FIVER. 








WE HAVE A TEN-SHILLING FINE POR EVERY GREY 





the English are those | 
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arin Fills’! 
| i” yt 


Head-waiter. “ LOOK AFTER 
DO WITH SUNDAY'S JOINT ON THURSDAY.’” 


HOW TO FLOAT. 


{In sea water almost anyone can float with ease by _s ading thei: 

limbs on the surface in the form of a letter * X.’ "— Dai ly Paper. 

As I sturdily stepped from my cabin I whistled a blithesome 

note, 

L’d read that day on my seaward way an 

** How to Float"; 

‘There is nothing,” it said, 
that need perplex ; 

Just spread your limbs on the surface in the form 
letter ‘ X." 


| painfully passed the shingle ; 


For 


article, 


‘to frighten; there is nothing 


of the 


I steadily strode the sand; 


away from land 


flecks, 


There to spread my limbs on the surface in the form of the 


nego 
letter “ X. 
| One matter alone disturbed me as I faced the initial plop- 


I knew I could start on my floating part, but how in the| 


world to stop ? 
| Should I float, float on for ever, an object for sea 


Having ae my limbs on the surf: ace in the 
letter “ X." 


So I called to my friends to join me 
and the shore : 

| I said, “ Please note, 

| done before ;"’ 


gulls’ pecks, 


THIS CUSTOMER—HE'S AN AUTHORITY ON FOOD 


Where the ripples flashed I bravely dashed, and I waded | | 


To the calm beyond the breakers, where floated the foam in 


form of the 


I stood between them | [f you've ever a deathly grievance, if you've ever a foe to 


I’m about to float, as I never have! Bid him spread his limbs on the surface in the form of the 

















sak 


b+ TFeynolds 


Wh 
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1 \! Vis WAN nH 


WRITES THOSE DomESTIC Notes, ‘WHAT 10 


And afar on the sands.the children were craning their little 

| nec ks 

When I spread my limbs on the surface in the form of the 

| letter “* X.” 

| glanced at the 

jar; 

lI recited again the instructions plain I had read in the Pull- 

man car 

‘Be a man, my boy,” 

less sex !"’ 

| And I spread my limbs on the surface in the 
letter ** X.” 


Lifeboat Station and it gave me a nervous 


I murmured; “remember your fear: 


form of the 


| 
| 
' 
fad my article's puthor failed me? Was my “X” not 
| quite “O.K.” 
| Down, down in as deep, where the flounders creep, I sank 
| from the light of day ; 
i was filled with the saline liquid which our maritime odge 
| hedecks, 

\fter spreading my limbs on the surface in the form of the 
| letter “ X." 
| When consciousness found me later I was spread on the 
grateful beach ; 
| And I hope you'll see from what happened to me that a 
lesson I have to teach 


vex, 


letter ‘« X.” 
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: | | A REAL LABOUR EXCHANGE. 


| (Ten thousand mon, recruited mainly from the mining districts, are starting for Canada to assist in the harve iting operations.] 


Canapian Ceres (lo British Miner). “LET ME CHANGE YOUR PICK FOR MY SICKLE.” 
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THE 


THE MAKING O'T. 


Wren a Poet writes a poem | have 
often wondered what eractly happens, 
What processes occur and what little 
figments take corresponding form in 
far-off fairylands and in musical spheres 
I met the other day with Alfred Anon, 
the well-known bard, and asked him of 
it. The following is founded on what 
he told me on the matter, he illus 
trating his meaning with an old and 
famous poem which he claimed to be 
the work of an ancestor of his own, a 
troubadour, | can't tell you the tale 
in Alfred's picturesque words, but the 
facts pleased me, 80 possibly you also 
may find something in this repetition 
of them to amuse or interest 


A troubadour took a seroll and be 
gan to seribble on it, 
muttered to himself ——“lambs they 
should, artistically, be, but lambs won't 
thyme; well, anyhow, lambs are sheep. 
And he got on with it 


“Lambs,” he 


) 
People such as she differ from othe 
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My 


come to pass, und so it Was early on a 
sunny May-day in the pretty land of 
Make- Believe that at one moment there 
was nothing under the stem of the wise 
old owk on the hillside only sun-splashed 
turf and the fresh emptiness of morn- 
ing, and at the next she sat there, the 
dearest little shepherdess ever you saw, 
She had simply, as far as one could see, 
occurred out of nothing at all. There 
was no doubt about her being a shep- 
herdess, because she had a golden erook, 
but never sheep had she to pasture, and 
there she sat, unserviceably enough, in 
a pretty blue silk tea —_ dress with a 
sash, and oh! her stockings were of blue 
silk and her shoes were of blue leather, 
and ves, she'd wa pieture-hat with a fine 
in its and the dress matehed 
her eves and he eyes matched the bits 
of blue sky that peeped through the 
It was all 


feather 


new leaves of the old onk 
80 pretty 

The little shepherdess she looked 
about twelve, judging by appearances 
yawned and said, “L suppose Tam dy 
“ Beaur-veur, Beaur-year, Beanr-yeur,” 


shouted the old golden-billed blackbird 


people; T mean that they, all suddenly |at the top of a may-bush and at the 


wad fully equipped, as was Minerva,! top of his form 


‘Bo-peep | think you 
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PERILS OF GATE-CRASHING. 


THE UNINVITED GUESTS WHO BROKE INTO THK WRONG KIND OF PARTY, 


must moan ?”’ said the little shepherdess 
politely. “Same thing,” sang the black 
bird; and now that he’s mentioned it, 
#0 it clearly is. And that's how it all 
began, my dears 


The West Wind blew in merry mood 
through the warm and honeyed hill 
gorse; he loitered and came on, moving 
gallantly among the great oak-trees 
He stopped when he saw Bo-peep and 
said fatuously, ‘May | be blowed!” 
He looked about and added, “I presume, 
my child, that you've loat your sheep ?”’ 

“| have not, said Bo-peep, 
“for you can't lose what you've not 
gol, '” “Nove anid the Wind, 
“you nell.” and off he went over the 
hills and far away 

“IT suppose,” said Bo-peep, looking 
at her fine golden crook that lay idle on 
the turf beside her—‘ | suppose I ought 
to be seemng about them,” She jumped 
up and ran off, a butterfly brightness, 
through the big trees and came to the 
Palace of Pan, the kindly patron of 
all shepherdesses, even little tea-party 
poet ry ones 

Pan, as he lay, as he lay, saw that 
little blueness come running from the 


then 
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at such beauty until the hillside shook 
with the cheerful shock of them. 
* Girls and boys,” he halloo’d to the 


a new playmate for you.” 

“Oh, what a darling!” said all the 
girls, and so thought the boys too, but 
they were too shy to say so aloud. 
And indeed she did look a darling, did 
Bo-peep, as she stood up in that fair 
and forest place, and a little poem too 
she looked in all her pretty clothes, 
her golden crook a-wink and her eyes 
a-sparkle, for twas of course an exciting 
moment for her. 

* And so,” said Pan, *‘ you want some 
work, do you, my dear?” 

“If you please, Sir,” said Bo-peep 
with a curtsey. 

But,” said the old god of the shep- 
herds a bit doubtfully, * you're so little; 
wouldn't you, did you have sheep to 
—— go and lose them?” 

ow before Bo-peep could reply a 
per rosy creature with freckles on 

r nose whispered rapidly in the god’s 
goaty ear. Bo-peep couldn't catch what 
was said, but "twas with authority and 
in this wise: “That's my Bo-peep,” 
said Thalia—for the pretty thing v 
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vas ' they frisked and gambolled when they 
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WORLD'S WORK. 


PUTTING THE GILT EDGES ON THE BEST SECURITIES. 

















greenwood, and he clapped his big hands | indeed the Pastoral Muse and a frequent 
visitor to the father of pastorals 

“that’s my own Bo-peep, and she's 
come for her lambs, and of course she ‘ll 
shepherds and milking-maids, * here's | lose them 


that's what she’s for.” 

Pan remembered at once, Thalia was 
always leaving lambs about, and at that 
very moment he was in fact boarding for 
her, besides Bo-peep’s lot, Lammikin- 
lammikin, Baa-Baa Black Sheep and a 
lamb labelled ** Mary.” “ But,” he went 
on to Bo-peep, ‘even did you lose ‘em 
you'd sind them again, wouldn’t you, 
my dear?” , 

“ Yes, Sir,’ said Bo-peep, “ assuredly 
I should,” and for the seeond time she 
curtsied. The god then put his reed to 
his lips and blew a pretty little tune; 
it began like this- 


| ee ae a ee 


= 


and lo, out of a hollow in the hill there 
seampered and jostled as jolly a jumble 
of woolly lambs as ever were. How 





knew that Bo-peep was to be their 
shepherdess, and when she led them | 
off into the pleasant valley all the} 
company cheered, and old Pan clapped | 
his mighty hands like thunder, and} 
little Bo-peep turned to curtsey for a 
third time and to kiss repeatedly her 
pretty fingers to her kind friends. 
Soon she found a greensward where 
a group of fir-trees afforded agreeable 
shade, and in the midst of the green she 
mounted her golden crook on end and, 
recalling the little tune that begins— 


qa Ss 


Ss 


she commenced to sing it, and the lambs 
stopped feeding to listen and ran & 
gether and danced and skipped 
the golden crook with such merry capers 
that Bo-peep had to stop singing to 
laugh at the fun of it. As she lay : 
she heard the West Wind in the pines ; 
he said, ‘Hullo, Bo-peep, found ‘em 
again ?”’ 
* No, silly,” said Bo-peep, “ you can't 
TE 
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| find a thing agai till you've lost it at 


least once.” 

«“ Never mind,” said the Wind, “ you 
and off he went over the hills 
and far away. 

Now the sunshine was very sunny 
and the turf was as cushiony as cushions 


' and the burden of the grasshoppers did 


' you count sheep ? 


make the most delicious lullaby. 

So Bo-peep found herself nid-nodding, 
and with a jump she sat up; then, new 
to her job, thought to keep wakeful, 
poor innocent, by counting the lambs. 
Well, you know what happens when 
Lambs, then, are 
equally fatal (lambs, as the troubadour 


said, are sheep) and in a minute Bo- 


ie 5 a ira Se 


peep had fallen asleep. 

Far off, in the world of work-a-day, 
the troubadour, in an agony of concen- 
tration (troubadours, poor devils, had 
to do the music as well as the words), 
began to whistle through his teeth 
while he wrote the selfsame funny little 
Panic Bo-peepian ‘Come hither” that 
we know already. 


‘* Make haste,” said the lambs to the 
troubadour, who was still busy with 
them; “we've got to go home again, 
you know.” ‘Of course I know,” said 
the troubadour, ‘‘who better? but I’m 
‘ust going to end you off.” ‘ We can’t 
wait another minute,” said the lambs, 


so the troubadour took his scissors and ! 


cut their tails off since they wouldn't 
wait, and he'd done all the rest of them, 
and lambs don’t mind, and presently he 
wrote * Finis” at the foot of his scroll. 


The shadow of the crook was long 


when Bo-peep awoke. She'd been 
dreaming of lambs, but now there 
wasn't a lamb in sight. 

“Hullo, Bo-peep,” said the West 


Wind; ‘lost your sheep ?”’ 

” Yes,” said Bo-peep briefly. ‘* Never 
tnd,” said the Wind, “they ‘ll turn 
up; and at that moment the lambs 
began to turn up all over the shop, for 
were they not being what is called ‘a 
success"? “ But they've left their tails 
behind them,” said Bo-peep, and her 
heart bled. But when she saw that the 
lambs didn’t mind she didn’t either. 

“Bind’em, bi-ind’em,” crooned the 
West Wind, in soothing echoes, refer- 
ring to the endless editions that the 
troubadour’s poem ran into. 


“T fear I’m a frightfully bad shep- 
herdess,” began Bo-peep when she got 
hack with her charges and had to ex- 
plain why she was late for supper. 
“My dear,” said Father Pan, “that’s as 
may be, but you will certainly become 
the most celebrated one of all.” 

And hasn't she done so, bless her ? 


P.R.C. 
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STUDY OF A TOURIST WHO HAS JUST LEFT THE OSTEND 
WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT, BEING OFFERED VEAL AT A DOVER RESTAURANT. 





Boat AFTER THREE 





Our Distracted Farmers. 


“At this juncture the rank and file can only 
watch and wait. They may watch if they 
care, but the one thing they must not do is to 
wait.”—Farming Paper. 


‘* The bride, who was given away by her veil 
of embroidered tulle, carried a bouquet of pink 
and white carnations.”-—Country Paper. 

We always thought that veils were in- 
tended to keep up illusions. 


A Freehold Ownership. 
{In self-pessession the modern girl is re- 
puted to surpass all her predecessor s.)} 
WHEN you are most yourself lL most 
adore, 
And yet your independence I deplore ; 
How shall I ever get you to resign 
That self-possession, Madam, and be 
mine ? W. K. H. 








BUS CONDUCTORS. 


I KNow the police are delightful, 
I know that they keep me from 
harm ; 
They ‘re truly seraphie in handling the 
trafhie— 
But give me conductors for charm. 


The drivers of taxis are marvels, 
And, though they alarm me a bit, 
Their ways of abusing are apt and 
amusing 
But give me conductors for wit. 


Oh, often I think a conductor 
Would just be the husband for me, 
So kind and so funny (and regular 
money) 
But I fear that it never can be. 
R. F. 
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ning we inake Them responsible for all 
superstitions, platitudes, proverbs and 
most unpleasant remarks — sagen 
Very few le have seen Them, bu 
ites Best | and wrote about Them, 
and drew Them, and sent Them down to 
ity as a warning to mankind. 
According to Lear They are bald- 
headed, mean-featured, short-legged, tip- 
toed busy-bodies, either gloating over or 
horrified at the doings of others; wet- 
blankets nearly always. When the gen- 
tleman in a boat exclaimed ecstatically, 
“T’m afloat, I’m afloat!” They dis- 
pelled the illusion with a flat “ No, you 


ain't,” which had disastrousresults upon 





this experimenter in auto-suggestion. 
They love to make{— ~~ 
merry at other people's 
eccentricities or mis- 
fortunes and are mas- 
ters of the art of asking 
irritating questions. 
When They inquired of 
the Old Manofthe West 
(who, you remember, 
wore a pale plum-col- 
oured vest), *‘ Does it 
fit?” he replied very 
simply, “ Not a bit;” 
but anyone who has the 
slightest acquaintance 
with Them will know 
why he was uneasy. 

In the same way all 
one’s sympathy goes 
out to the mendac:ous 
old person of Gretna, 
who, as he fell down 
the crater of Etna, ans- 
wered Their question, 
“Is it hot?” with 
“No, it is not.” In 
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aa They take a morbid interest in people's 
THEY. ailments, and Theirremedies are original a : 
“THEY say With this begin- | and usually successful. They cured the Tick, Tock, said the clock, 


restless Old Man of the West by setting 
him to spin on his nose and his chin. 
The bad dreams of the person of Cromer 
They warded off with cake. When the 
Old Man of Nepal had a terrible fall, 
They managed, though he was split quite 
in two, to mend him with very strong 
glue. They knew that butter induced 
muttering, and that muttering cured the 
plague. 

But They are most dangerous when 
Their victim is most harmless. Witness 
the tragic fate of the innocuous Old Man 
of Whitehaven, who danced a quad- 
rille with a raven. They said, “It’s 
absurd to encourage that bird,” and 
smashed him for his pleasant absurdity. 








a 


TICK, TOCK. 


Time to go to bed. 

Half-past seven, Drowsy-eyes, 

Good-night, Nod-a-head ! 

Up you get and off you go, 

And fold your clothes up nicely, 
Wash your hands and brush your hair 
And kneel and say a sleepy prayer, 
And you'll be tucked in bed, I know, 

At ten-to-eight precisely. 

Then what loveliness you'll find 
Waiting for your coming, 
Fairies merry, fairies kind, 

Tiny nests of fairy birds 

Singing songs with pretty words, 

Meadows full of flowers and trees, 

Gay-winged butterflies and bees 

With their drowsy humming. 








Little Jones (soliloquising). “I WONDER IS IT BEST TO MAKE THE ATTEMPT 
FROM THE FRENCH OR ENGLISH SIDE?” 


And the lucky child who 


comes 
Finds—TI tell you 
true 
A little house of sugar- 
plums 


With barley-sugar win- 
dow-panes 
(They melt a little when 
it rains) — 
It may be all for you. 
The roof is made of 
caramel, 
The walls are ginger- 
bread. 
Tick, tock, 
clock, 
Time to go to bed. 


said the 


And there are joys 1 
may not tell 
If you go by bridge and | 
stream 
In that kingdom of a 
dream, 











each case the answer is a model of 
brevity and restraint. 

They know exactly how to Treat their 
victims so as to cause as much pain as 
possible. On some people subtleties 
and suggestions are wasted. Such was 
the Old Man with the gong, and to him 
They merely said, “Oh lor! You're a 
horrid old bore,” and smashed him. 
They said to the Old Man with a poker, 
who painted his face with red ochre, 
“ You're a guy;” but for once They had 
mistaken the object of Their attack, for 
he made no reply and knocked Them all 
down with his poker. This is one of 
the rare occasions on which They came 
to grief. They were also embarrassed by 
the forsaken Lady of Lucca, who ran u 
a tree and said “ Fiddle-de-dee!” and 
They ran away from the young lady 
who had unique eyes and boldly made 
the most of them; for They are, above 
all, conventional. 








History suggests several methods of 
dealing with Them. You can answer 
Their odious inquiries as if they were 
kindly meant, like the man who was 
bored by the bee. “Does it buzz?” 
They asked, and he answered, “ Yes, it 
does.” Or the blind old man who, when 
They seized on his foot and said, “That's 
your toe,” replied, “It is so.” But this 
method requires an unusual amount of 
self-control. You can lie, like the old 
man in the crater; you can forestall 
Them, as did an old man when he got 
his word in first and said, “If you 
choose to suppose that my nose is too 
long you are certainly wrong;” you 
may scare Them away by unconyention- 


p|jality, like the ladies to whom I have 


alluded; if you are a very exceptional 
person and have a poker, you may be 
able to smash Them; but thechances are 
greatly in favour of Their smashing 
you. 








severe depression. 


And watch the spraying waterfalls 

And hear the fountain-fairies’ -calls, 
And see the water-lilies lie 

Delicate and pale 

In their secret pool of green, 
Beautiful and shy. 


But if we ask you where you ‘ve been 
You cannot tell us all you ‘ve seen, 
No matter how you try ; 
We may not hear the wonder-tale 
Of where your wanderings led, 
For over all a gauzy veil, 
A magic cloak is spread. 
Tick, tock, said the clock, 
Time to go to bed. 








“The Portuguese Government has decided 
to have meteorological stations erected im | 
Cape Verde Islands to give air to airmen. 

Manchester Paper. 


The danger is that they will contracta | 
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| artiste, who is himself perti- 


| the missing star's part. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


Tue Puaxrom Fear (His Masgsty’s). | 


Vernon Sytvaine, in collabor- 
ation with Sypvey Lywy, offers us 
a naive if elaborate divertissement 
under the title of The Phantom Fear 
—or, (let us say) “How they be- 
have in Los Angeles.” Things are 
going ill with the Kestrel Film Com- 

y. The Press has been knock- 
ing them for some time, unduly 
stressing those little scandals inci- 
dent to stars in their queer courses. 
And now their leading lady has 
disappeared—whether by way of 
advertisement or suicide or at the 
hands of kidnappers in the pay of 
rivals is debated in an entirely de- 
tached manner by the officials of 
the Company. Further,the Casting 
Director, secretly married to one 
of America’s worst women and very 
worst actresses, has been giving 
her the star parts. And Somebody 
in control is kicking, so that the 
Casting Director's wife, Mona, is in- 
formed by the Casting Director that 
not she but the lovely young Eng- 
lish film-artiste, Marion, is to take 
You may 
gather from the baleful gleam in 
Mona's eye (she is of the cling-as- 
long - as - you - can - and- then - bite 
type), that the Casting Director 
is for it, and that the beautiful 
Maid Marion is not likely to have 
any too peaceful a time. 


“ Devil” Mace, the bullying 
young American  screen- 


naciously pursuing Marion, 
it is clear that whether or 
no the derelict barque, the 
Southern Mist, to which the 
whole company is ordered 
off by a telephone message 
from central office, is or is 
not haunted by dead men, 
there is going to be no lack 
of incident. You get a fur- 
ther hint of trouble from 
the vague hints of “ Chair” 
Davies, the famous murder 
squad detective. And so the 





rather halting First Act 
shows us one of the Direc- 
tors, who has found out that 
the telephone order is a fake 
and is about to cancel the 
arrangements, putting up 
his hands at the silent bid- 
ding of an unknown out in 
the passage. 

Our friends of the Kestrel 
Company, however, knew 
nothing of the faked order 








THE 





ARM 


land were therefore considerably more | Mace in a fit of warrantable 
impressed than we felt ourselves vou) 
to be by the various odd manifestations 


AND THE MAN, 


Janes Carol (Mr. Frank Roype), “SAY, WHAT'S 


THAT? 





WHAT'S EVERYONE DOING? WHAT, INDEED! 
Jake. , 
Neil . 
Edwards 


And when jon board the Southern Mist, 
you see Mon leaning her head tenderly 


had an honest murder by strangulation 
on the chest of the obviously reluctant 


of the uncongenial Mona by “Devil” 
) 


I’M GOING TO SEE.” 


True we 





MR. WILLIAM Rosperrson. 
Mr. Ropert Hasiam, 
Mr. BREMBER WILLS. 


tion, and a terrific fight between this 
brawny thorough-going person and the 


frail young Englishman, Neil, who 
was desperately concerned to de 
fend the heroine, Marion; with 
yet another murder (orr), without 
wny conceivable motive but the 
providing of another COFpse a8 a 
ghastly property in the mamutfye. 
ture of terror by the sinister per- 
son or persons engaged in this 
highly complicated form of business 
Intrigue, 

As for the groans, wai's and de. 
moniac laughter, the seurryi 
and heavy breathings, and bloody 
finger-marks, the hairy green faces 
grimacing at portholes, and dead 
arms projecting through broken 
pane's, and bodies propped against 
doors—these appeared to have due 
effect on the fluttered Kestrels; but 
[ take it the author's purpose 
and business were not merely to 
present us with the gratifying 
spectacle of sundry persons being 
hadly frightened, but to raise the 
emotion of terror in ourselves. The 
increasing bursts of cheery laugh- 
ter which greeted each new horror 
will have shown the misguided au- | 
thors that they gave their secret 
away much too soon, and were 
moreover guilty of a further tae: | 
tical error in putting into the mouth | 


of Miss Barpara Gort (Mrs, Foley, | 








yet another English film star of second | 
magnitude) so many laughter-moving | 
lines as to destroy whatever tension 


there might have been in 
the situation. 
Certainly we didn’t guess 


who were working the 
effects, though we were 


pretty sure that the sinister 
[rish sailor was their accom 
plice (and of course we were 
quite wrong). There could 
in the nature of things beno 
reliable clue in a series of 
actions so entirely out of 
proportion to the effect to 
he contrived, the kidnapping 
of one young woman, | 
One cannot safely diseuss 
the players without giving 
away the authors’ secret for 
what it is worth. Mr 
Brewper Witws, Mr. Bo 
munp Wiccarp, Mr, Frank 
Roypr, Mr. Dennis W¥Nd 
HAM (in a particularly 
verformance), and 
enanee Hastam did their 
job adequately, and you 
must pick the principal vil- 
lain from among thee a 
tlemen. Miss Hipa? pod 
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Avaus 


can always give you a sound, ‘slinky, 
vieious Vamp ; Miss Berry SrockrE.p 
was a charming heroine, and Miss Bar- 
gave full point to the au- 


para GOTT 


thors’ technically misplaced humour. 
But you might just as well try to 
frighten us with a hollow turnip, a 


candle and a white sheet Piccadilly 


Circus. rE. 
Tue Skute (SHAFTESBURY). 
After The Phanton Fear, The Skui 

Ii the thrillers really thrilled, my 


unhappy colleagues und IT would be 
now obviously suffering from severe 
nervous prostration. Fortunately they 
don’t; and they won't till the thriil 
manufacturers learn to depend less on 
mechanicalandelectricaltoysand tricks, 
Having laughed, then, half-heartedly at 
The Phante m Fear, we now coms from 
uncomfortably sitting under The Skull. 
The two affairs show. a distinct family 
reeemblance. A disused church 
the abandoned ve woh 
the various characters keep on darting 
timlessly into holes and emerging there- 
announcing the discovery of no 
aay F the weaker ones continually cry 
t, “Don't leave me! 


substituted for 


trom, 


* and the stronger 
sec iptly abandon them t» be conveyed | 
through 
reason but mere wanton restlessness, by 
the villain, now disguised 
instead of 


as a skeleton 
as & Corpse. 
holes th 
there are 
two traps, which is quite obyi 
loing it, and makes one long 
large cavity into which 

the entire show 


usly over 
for 


could 
be quietly dropped. The 
clanging of a 
| SS bell 


W het e 


tongue- 
in the belfry, 
the eccentric 
bats are, takes the place 
of the ship's 
bell; the more percep 


sinister 


tive of the audience 
giggle or guffaw as 
horror succeeds horror. 
Possibly that is what 
Messrs. Brrnarp J, 
— and Harry 


» HUMPHRE yexpected. 

Apparently jewel- 
theving, counterfeiting 
ind murder are so easy 
aor Greenwich, Conn., 

5.A,, that any crim- 
ing slof sportinginstincts 
throws in a few clues 
just to secure a run for 
et money. The villain 
of this piece makes a 
practice of announce ing 
is imminent feats by 
the hooting of an owl 
(the ingenious authors, 


eee 


trap-doors, for no pe rceptible 


} 
In the matter of 
is new effort has the advantage; 
no fewer than nine doors and 


one 


WHAT 
The Sku 
l'art of Dorothy Men if 
Bab Demarest 
Professm 
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by way of taking any appear: ance of like- 
lihood out of this business, perch a 
stuffed owl with blinking eyes on a 
corbel by the organ- loft). He also 
makes a point of wearing a skull mask 
on his face and leaving another skull 
as his sign-manual when he makes 
his other villains of his 


is 


coups, 








HATCHWAY. 


Miss BARBARA GOTT, 


is | 
g| COLNEY 
Mrs. Foler 


| tribe leave a black spice r or cross- 
handled dagger or bloody finger-marks 


There is nothing new under the limes. 


| The stolen jewels are cached in the 
| 


crypt, and when you want to pro- 


jduce them you simply press a spring 
casket is conveyed by a small service | 
lift through the reading-desk and _bril- 
‘liantly illuminated, a gratifying | 
i labou saving device, 


most 


ol course 





ANNOT 


ABDUT? 
Bp iy Mimarruae 
Miss ALIson Leaaatt. 


IS IT ALL WE ¢ 


Mr 


Vanqghan MR 


in the wall and the bright-red leather 


JOHN DEVERELL. 
JULIAN ROYCE, 


secret of the — is s know n not only 
to the villain but to the ghost of the 
sister of the fiancée of the man falsely 
suspected as the thief, and this poor 
ghost alternates her mournful booming 
of the name of her murdered lover hy 
giving her sister precise instructions as 
to the secret spring. I didn’t tell you 
that there'd been a murder in the 
chureh? Well, there had, 


Whether the villain is Prefesser 
Vaughan, the spiritualist, or the drug- 
debauched ex-fiancé of the distracted 


heroine | could not if I would diselose. 
In a shameful and exceedingly rare and, 
I hope, in the cireumstanees entire ly 
forgivable neglect of the call to stern 
duty, I stole from the theatre at the 
end of the Second Act, just as the villain 
was removing the comic assistant of the 
brainless English detective through one 
of the nine doors, and just after the 
corpse of the detective’s stool-pigeon 
had fallen out of the with a 
sickening thud, 

A pretty pass the London Theatre has 
come to that Miss Anion Lragara 
(heroine) and Mr. Joux Gienavup (detec 
tive) should have to play this kind of 
nonsense. Mr, 


coffin 


taking it all seriously ; Mr. 
rins and Mr. 
the tributes of applause that a crouching 
crablike gait and hy utterance so 
| readily receive from the easily pleased ; 


Mr. Jonn Deviereue shed a ray or two 





arse 


The! of his particular brand of idiotic hamour 


overthe mournful seene. 
lt is to observe 
among other unhappy 
latter -day decadences 
the progressive decay of 
honest melodrama. The 
Skull sorry bus 


ness i ¥ 


sad 


An Alternative Ladder 
to Health. 
‘ln his 
Dr. | 
for the County of , de 
plored the fact that oatmea! 
splendid article 
somiog un- 
and is sup- 
silk stockings, » 
lrish Paper. 


porridge, a 
of diet, was be 
fashionable, 


planted by 


We 
hack in time to curried 
cummerbund., 


“Mi . is a bar 
rister and solicitor, and his 
SAY. father, Sir Kdward, was for 


twenty years 
high court,” 
Provincial Pape 
That's a difficult thing 
for a son to live up to. 


+ pudge of the 


JuLIAN Royce (the Pro- | 
fessor) walked through his part with an | 
admirable gravity and steadfast air of | 
Lasuir Per. | 
ALEXANDER FELD received | 


‘shall probably all go | 





i 


annual report, | 
Medical Officer 


i 
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SUNSHINE IN THE HOME. 
Wuat do you think,” she asked me, “about this new 
idea of Sunshine in the Home?” ; 
«Tt isn’t a new idea,” I answered with gloomy emphasis. 
“Years ago I remember we had a relative who was like 
that. She was always telling us how she tried her hardest 
to be like Sunshine in the Home. Well, she’s dead now, 
and it was a natural death, too, no ground for suspicion 
whatever. And then I had a friend once who married 
another of the same sort. He's dead now, too, poor fellow, 
and that was a natural death as well.” 
“T don’t mean anything like that,” she protested. “ It’s 
not a metaphor at all—it’s actual sunshine. Everyone's 
talking about it.” 
“Mere talk,” I declared, “and little else, especially at 
holiday time, when even people who pursue the sun to the | 
South of France are quite capable of babbling of sunny | 
hours, though the mistral has blown without ceasing and 
the rain never stopped.” 
“T mean,” she explained patiently, “artificial sunshine 
—you buy something at the stores, and you turn it on, and | 
there it is, and nothing to do with the weather at all. We| 
are talking of having it installed. I do think it would be so | 
nice, don’t you? Every time Cook gives notice we should 
just turn on the sunshine. And Tom says perhaps we could | 
have an automatic arrangement so that whenever the tele- 
phone rings a ray of sunshine would appear. And then | 
magine,” she went on enthusiastically, ‘each morning at 
breakfast—and breakfasts, you know, can be so very trying, 
can’t they? Because people's tempers——” 
“ Exactly,” [ murmured in sad agreement ; ‘‘I have often 
noticed that at breakfast the tempers of other people——-” 
“Exactly,” she agreed in her turn. “* And somehow it’s 
always at breakfast-time that the coffee’s cold and the 
bacon 's burnt, and there isn’t a single letter that isn’t a 
bill. I often wonder,” she mused, “‘why one has to begin 
with breakfast—suppers would be so much jollier to start 
the day with, wouldn’t they?” 
“It's an idea,” I agreed with enthusiasm, “that cer- 
tainly ought to be taken up.” 
“Only,” she continued, brightening, “all that will be 
changed now that the moment you come into the room, 
before there's time for even the tiniest grumble, you turn 
on the sunshine.” 
* But will that,” I wondered, “warm the coffee, unburn 
the bacon or even pay the bills?” 
“It will at least,” she pointed out, “show everything 
under a different light. I do think it’s wonderful what 
science does. I think the Government ought to take it up. 
Just picture London bathed in perpetual sunshine—except, 
of course, for strikes.” 

“ Would foreigners like it?” I asked. ““ Wouldn’t they feel 
—well, cheated?” 

* Foreigners,” she answered coldly, “must take our 
weather as they find it, and if they find it ceaseless sun- 
shine é 

Ag I said. “Of course I’m all for sunshine myself 
nothing like sunshine as a reason for sitting in the shade 
and drinking iced cup, which is probably man’s highest 
= on wean 

“Artificial sunshine,” she said sternly, “ha; ; 
whatever to do with being lazy” oo 

_ “Oh, I didn’t mean being lazy,” I interrupted her, a 
little hurt; “I meant watching other people getting Los 
over lawn-tennis.” 

“Tt would just mean for everyone,” she continued un- 
heedingly, “perpetual summer—like the summers in the 

















“T suppose,” I observed thoughtfully, “I could haw 
in my rooms too? There's a well-known quotation—yoy ] 
remember it, I expect—‘To be handsome a man must be 
slightly sunburnt.’ ”’ 

“ And I think it’s quite true,” she declared; “h 
men are sunburnt, and, if you get it installed, you 
be the one, even if you can never be the other” —— 

“IT don’t quite follow you,” I said coldly; “but do you 
suppose—would it be possible? I’m thinking of the Stock 
Exchange.” 

‘“What about it?” she asked. 

“Well,” I explained, “I was wondering whether ‘our 
Sunshine in the Home could be turned on to Home Rails” 


os E.R.P. 





GOAT. 
Tue little young goat he wanted his mother, 
He bleated an’ bleated for lonesomeness, 
£0 Molly she brought him the milk of another— 
Now could she do more or could she do less? | 
For on Pillicock’s Hill his dam at dawn 
Was gone to suckle a daft-like spawn— 
To suckle a little young pagan Faun, 
Oh, yes, indeed, an’ indeed, oh, yes! 





The little young Faun he nuzzled agin her— 
Molly’s old Nan that’s white as foam, 
And laughed how he was a-stealin’ the dinner 
Of her little he-goat at home, at home. 
A flat and a frecklety nose he’d got 
And a milky mou’ when he’d sucked the lot, 
And his eyes were slitted forget-me-not, 
An’ his face was brown as a honeycomb, 


He didn’t remember the mother that bore him— 

Bore him under the wild-rose bank ; 

He didn’t remember his father afore him— 

A hoof, a horn or a hairy shank, 
The little young Faun on Pillicock’s Hill 
That nuzzled and guzzled and sucked his fill, 
For, bless your life, he didn’t do ill 

On the love he stole and the milk he drank. 


The little young goat (on the milk of another— 
The milk of another he never did lack) 
He trots on the truanty track of his mother 
Up Pillicock’s Hill with a tie, tac, tac; 
And the little young Faun, he says, says he, 
‘‘Here’s White Goat Nan and Young Goat and me, 
Let's all of us go to Arcadee— 
Arcadee, 
All of us three, 
All of us, all of us, Arcadee.”’ 


So they all of ’em went an’ never came back, 
Which was tough on Molly an’ that’s a fae’; 
But she married the man that they call me a 








Journalistic Ambiguity. 
“ Rain Prevents a Mick SHorrace.’’—Daily Paper. 





Another Middle-sex Venture. 
** An interesting experiment was tried this year, he lady members 
of the staff arranging for a separate outing consisting of a dinner at 
the —— Restaurant, London.’’— Electrical Paper. 





The Lighter Moments of a Conqueror. 
‘The twenty-one guns are relics of a large and perfect model . 
battleship named the Royal Adelaide, which was con 














advertisements of all the holiday places you haven't gone to.” 








William I, and sailed for his amusement on Virginia Water. 
Daily Paper 
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Of that Concern which bears his name 
He was the fountain-head ; 

With boilers made for war or trade 
It keeps the navies fed ; 

Let no man view the Clyde and leave 
YaRROW'S “unvisited.” 





PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—LXXV. 
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| aroused in Germany by the present volume. In itself the 
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Father. “1 SHOULD HAVE THOUGHT THAT A NIGHT CLUB WAS 
Daughter. “It USUALLY IS, DARLING.” 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


that famous indictment of his own country’s foreign policy 
by Germany's Ambassador in London, which was first pub- 
lished with devastating effect actually during the War. The 
amazing series of indiscretions which led to this wartime 
publication, altogether against the late Prince LichNowsky's 
wish or intention, is traced here, and the translator gives 
some indication of the storm of renewed controversy recently 


notorious document strikes one as no more than a moder- 
ately-worded statement of the causes leading up to the 
War, and it is almost with an effort that one realises that 
here was a German who had actually succeeded in seeing 
others as they saw themselves—the normal attitude of his 
countrymen being something very different. Prince Licn- 
Nowsky's other essays, in which Bismarck’s preference for 
an Austrian rather than a Russian alliance is placed fore- 
most as a historical cause of Germany's troubles, are not 
free from a certain amount of rather dull repetition, but no 
one should put the book aside without coming to the section 
in which are included the Ambassador's despatches to Berlin 
in the closing days leading up to the fatal 4th of August. 
These are tensely dramatic, as the lover of peace and friend 
of England is seen to be driven from one reserve of hope and 
expedient and passionate warning to another, until the last 
grain of sand isrun. If the final judgment on all the causes 
of the War is still to be made, here is proof positive not 
only of the honesty of this country's attempts to avert the 
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|German gentleman was not lacking in his efforts for a solu- 
ition. Prince Licunowsky may have been deceived by his 
| own Foreign Office, but he failed in nothing either to his 
In Heading for the Abyss (ConsTasL®) there is reprinted | own country or to the peace of the world. His reputation 
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THE VERY LAST PLACE A DAUGHTER OF MINE WOULD GO TO.” 


is cleared through all history. 





Mr. J. C. Snarrn’s Surrender (HoppER AND STouGHTON) 
opens, with a verisimilitude I cannot sufliciently commend, 
in an African barracks of the French Foreign Legion. Here 
Dorland (Harvard and Paris), who has enlisted as the only 
means of taking a hand in the pre-American stages of the 
War, meets the Englishman, “ Jimsmitt,” whose motives for 
joining the Legion are understood to be less unmixed, 
Motives, however, are at a discount in this caravanseral of 
“wrong ‘uns.” ‘Jimsmitt,” despite his lurid past, 18 @ 
corporal ; Dorland, with the white flower of a blameless life 
conspicuous in his képi, a highly unpopular private. Yet 
both unite in deploring the life they have let themselves in 
for; each makes a gallant effort to keep the other off ab- 
sinthe, and finally the couple agree to desert together a8 
the duly walnut-stained and heavily-veiled harem of a 
friendly Arab. Realising that a trek to the coast is out of 
the question, they make for Cairo vid the Sahara ; and their 
efforts to find water and avoid Touaregs—both intermittently 
unsuccessful—are generously piled on to the best piece 
drama in the book, their escape from the barracks. 
unfortunate Arab is lost on the way ; but the two Europeans 
reach England, where their adventures, social and amatory, 
take a less sympathetic turn. The heroic yet practi 
moral of desert days strikes me as suffering deterioration 
in Wapping and Chelsea ; and the final curtain, featuring 4 





conflict, but a certainty also that at least one clear-sighted 
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a shock to most of that partnership's | 
admirers. I think Mr. Syarrn will have 
to choose between the call of the wild 
land the talk of carpet-knights. To a 
yarn-spinner of his imagination the 
choice should present no difficulties. 


It seems that in Hawaian seas 
The trade-winds raise so stiff a breeze 
That dusty islands, there to-day, 
To-morrow may be blown away ; 
Or, anyhow, a year or so, 
If you're inclined to let things go, 
| Will see the land that you possess 
% Growing quite noticeably less. 


It’s on an island such as this, 
A place of ill-repute, that Miss 
Arming voN TEMPSKI’s gone and thrust 
The hero of her novel, Dust 
(Which Murray publishes). It’s not 
You 'll say, a very taking spot, 
But what with bursts of love and hate, 
Both in a pretty healthy state, 

| And cut-throat gangs who make things | 

hum | 

By smuggling loads of opium, 
Vernacular in italie print 
To give the talk a local tint, 
Innumerable heads of goats, 
And sampans (which are really boats), 
And Kanakas and Chinks and Japs 
\nd other sorts of native chaps, 
There 's so much going on that you 
Will gladly see the whole thing through. 








| I admire the courage and generosity 
| with which Miss Resecca West tackles 
the art of criticism. She is so pluckily re- 
solved to welcome experience from every 
quarter, to err—if err she must—vrather 
{rom over-receptiveness than from over- 
| exclusiveness, that her reviews are sel- 
dom lacking in enthusiasm and never 
inanimation. But when sheapproaches 
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Substitute (returning), “I ONLY WENT OUT TO OBLIGE THEM, AND THEY STARTED 
CALLING ME ‘SILLY SHORT-LEG’ !” 








the philosophy of art she reminds me of the caddis in T'he 
| Water Balnes who could never resist a shred of floating 
| finery, but wove all the débris she encountered into her gay 
but cumbersome coat. A similar lack of austerity, a kindred 
industry in turning to account every shred of intellectual 
| flotsam current in her world, renders Miss West's analysis 
of art, The Strange Necessity (Carn), an unremunerative 
essay asa whole. It makes, I feel, more good points than 
bad ones, but these are extraordinarily unrelated save by the 
| Writer's acquisitive curiosity. She has a great deal to say 
about Professor Paviov's dogs, who, deprived of portions of 
| their brains and with their salivary ducts transferred to the 
outside of their cheeks, react to food or noises in a fashion 
which reminds Miss Wes'r of her own “conditioned reflexes” 
to Joyce or Inares. These reactions, together with her 
response to such minor stimuli as hats, frocks and invest- 
ments, are described in the first half of the book. The 
second shows Miss Wrst in a more congenial role. Her dis- 
sertations on the four “uncles,” Weits, Bennerr, Gats- 
WorTHY and Suaw, on Witt Caratn, H. M. Tomiinson, 
Sixctatr Lewis and Evner M. Deut, are all bright and 
capable journalism with no enduring pretensions. Her last 
essay, on the architect and cook of a Provence villa, is the 
tribute of an artist to artists. 


| 














I never realised until I read Pirst Love (Cassmun), by 
Miss Onive Wapsuey, how largely the upper classes, par- 
ticularly the families of statesmen, live upon sandwiches. 
Time after time here, generally after some domestic upheaval, 
such as a murder on the stairs, the “little silver dish of 
delicate “sandwiches” makes its welcome appearance and 
duly sustains the beautiful and heartless Lady Greville, 
who is at the bottom of all the troubles Miss Wapsniey has 
to tell us about. It is entirely her fault, for instance, that, 
to the intense annoyance of her statesman husband, a cer- 
tain good-looking young diplomat, one Robin Waine, has 
been making love to her, though you are to understand that 
Robin, « very Galahad in such matters, limits himself 
strictly to kisses. Lord Greville’s man-servant, by his 
master’s orders, entices Robin into her ladyship’s room, and 
then Lord Greville takes down a “ kukri” from the landing 
wall and neatly and secretly sticks the valet. When the 
police come Robin is found in Lady Greville’s room and, 
faced with the choice between acknowledging himself in 
hiding as lover or murderer, chooses the latter. This is 
Greville’s plan to protect his name and his “ position of 
honour in the service of his country” from calumny. I 
must admit that it does not strike me as a particularly 
soundone. Jobin, with the assistance of all sorts of officials, 
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high and low, escapes from prison and begins a new and 
nasty life in the Argentine, and Greville commits suicide. 
The second half of the story, which tells of the love between 
Robin and Greville’s young half-sister, Lady Valerie, takes 
place in South America with a complete dearth of sand- 
wiches, and the story ends happily after plenty of trouble 
for everybody. There are many nice, manly, typical Eng- 
lishmen, friends of the principal characters, scattered about 
‘in the story, and altogether, although it is rather a silly 
book, First Love has a charm and a vividness of imagination 
which make it quite enjoyable “light reading.” 











To The Strange Family and Rudolf Strange Mr. E. H. 
Lacon Watson now adds The Last of the Stranges (HODDER 
axp StoucHTon) and thus concludes his trilogy. It may 
fairly be called a triumphant conclusion. Good Third Acts 
are few, and here the Third Act is the best of the three. In 
Rudolf Strange Mr. Lacon Watson seemed in danger of 
getting bogged in a morass of trivialities ; in The Last of the 








Stranges he is on sure ground throughout. It is still a quiet 











the amenitie; of town and countryside by enlightened publie 
control over the vagaries of private greel and thoughtless. 
ness, and that without sacrifice of efficiency or material 
progress. Yet no ally is to be disdained in so good a cause 
And it is time somebody spoke his mind about Peacehaven, 


The fortunes of our great public schools are of nati Ro 
interest, and as Mr. C. H. P. Mayo has been intimately eon. 
nected with Harrow’s for some forty years and writes of 
them discreetly his Reminiscences of a Harrow Master 
(RrvINGTON) are very welcome. From time to time all of | 
our big schools have their set-backs, and possibly Harrow 
in recent decades has had more than its fair share of them. 
The reasons for this are patent to anyone who studies Mr. 
Mayo's reminiscences; but now the horizon is quite clear , 
again, and Harrow’s prospects were never brighter. Some! 
of the facts mentioned in this volume are really amazing. | 
For instance, less than ten years ago only six boys in Har- | 
row were learning Greek, No wonder that Mr. Mayo appeals | 
to the shades of Westcott and ButLeErand Farrar,and asks | 








| chronicle, in which the 
| author seems reluctant 
| to exploit even the in- 
cidents that lie to his 
hand, but it holds the 
attention by its obvious 
truth and sincerity. Not 
|} much may happen to 
Rudolf, but he is so 
clearly presented, and 
with all his weaknesses 
so human and lovable, 
that it is impossible not 
to be interested in him. 
Nor in Elsie, for that 
matter, but in her case 
| the interest is possibly 
| tinged with malice. Per- 
| sonally | longed for 
something unpleasant 
to happen to that in- 
| furiating creature; and 
most readers, | suspect, 
will feel that she calls 








Imperturbable Burglary (as nervous 
INQUISITIVE, WHAT Is IT?” 





on what they would think | 
of such a state of things, | 
Becomingly illustrated | 
these recollections are | 
both attractive and il- | 
luminating. ; 
| 


j 
| 


It is a moot question 
whether the novel is 
really a particularly 
effective medium for: 
the airing of politico- | 
sociological theories. | 
Miss Sre.ua CALnaG- | 
HAN’s Nor Shall My} 
Sword Sleep (HUTCHEY | 
SON) is a case in point. | 
It tells how a youngman } 
who has inherited a) 
great estate is prompted | 
iby his own conscience | 
and the urgings of vari- 
ous idealistic friends to | 
turn his park intoa city | 





householder’s head appears). “ WELL, 








for a good deal more charity than they possess. I cannot 
say that I liked the spiritualist propaganda which Mr. 
Lacon Watson has permitted himeelf in his closing chapter. 
| He should not have done it ; as his hero, Rudolf, himself a 
| veviewer of books, might have told him, he was imperilling 
| the artistic unity of his work. But it is, after all, a slight 
| blemish in a charming and admirable book. 


It is easy to forgive the venom with which Mr. WimuraMs- 
| Exuis, in England and the Octopus (BuEs), anoints the tips 
of the barbed shafts of irony and obloquy he has loosed into 

the backs of those who are fast destroying the heauty of 
England—building speculators, udvertisers, oil and refresh- 
ment mongers, indifferent professional and public bodies, 
even indifferent universities, for their offence is rank. 
| One may, however, doubt the wisdom of his tactics. It is 
great fun, of course, to bait the Philistine. It is a more difii- 
cult business to convert him, and requires more patience than 
our puckish author can command. He might profitably 


and basely done which adorn his appendix ; 








have argued his irrefutable case more soberly and illustrated 
it with more of the illuminating contrasts of things well 
hie have brought 
forward more explicit evidence—there is plenty —of Sent 


Continental peoples, notably Germany, Sweden and Holland, 
put us to shame in the matter of preserving and creating 


the Thames-side slum 


for the benefit of the dwellers in 
area whence his revenues are derived, and of the obstacles 
to be overcome before his dream can be realised. Miss | 
CALLAGHAN writes well, and her views in the abstract are ad- 
mirable. But Rex Hollaford’s city, regarded as a pract 
proposition, is singularly unconvincing, and her characters 
are little better. The hero shares with several other prim- 
cipal personages a distressing habit of making perf 
speeches three pages long on the slightest provocation ; 
the dramatis persone as a whole are mostly drawn from the 
stock figures of the novel of “ uplift.” 





Detective fiction in these days has become so elaborately 
embroidered that it is a relief to come across a story as free 
from trappings as Search Will Find It Out (MILLS AND 
Boon). Miss Beatrick Harrapen gets to work at once with 
the murder of a celebrated violinist, Karl Wolfgang, after a 
concert in London. Her theme, however, has more to a0 
with fiddles than with fiddlers, for it was a collector's lust 
to possess a priceless instrument that at least indirectly 
caused Kari’s death. The situations resulting from this 
crime are handled with restraint and ability, and many 
Miss Harraven’s characters, notably Matthias, who mas 
beautiful scrolls and loved his work, are extraordinarily 
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alive. Of its class this is an admirable story. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Ix order to contribute to the realism 
of last week’s air-raids on London many 
civilians bolted to Brighton. 


j 


The latest agricultural reports seem 
| to indicate that grumbling is well up to 
| the average. “ 


Pienickers are blamed for contribut- 
| ing to the increase of bluebottles. They 
| ave also responsible for the prevalence 
' of pienickers. 





i Research ? 


however, will not be apparent till broad- 
casting vocalists can see the listeners-in. 


So little has been heard of “ Bie Brn.” 
THompson of Chicago of late that there 
is a feeling that he must have joined 
Our Dumb Friends League. 


“War” Office being too aggressive, 
M. PaIntEvE has decided to call it the 
“Army ” Office. But seeing that France 
is spending seventy-five million pounds 
to dig trenches on the frontier, why 
not call it the Ministry of Geological 





Street and order an artificial tail for | 
his cat. cea | 


| 
| 


pt ‘ | 
A famous actress intends to intro- 


duce Shakespeare to the South African 
natives. Or, as some would prefer to | 
put it, to further fhe association of Ham 
with Bacon, 


Mr. F. C. Fizip- Hype advises people 
to sing for the good of their health, but, 
on the other hand, some people who 
value their physical well-being would 
be wiser to refrain from singing. 





A health specialist de- 
scribes the symptoms of being 
out-of-sorts which appear 
immediately after returning 
from a holiday. His warn- 
ingshould decide many people 
to stay away. 


Women's choirs at the 
Treorchy National Kisteddfod 
were criticised by the adjudi- 
eator for singing like whales. 
Gallant little whales, of 


course. ee “ 


Mr. Luoyp GrorGE urges| “ 
that the English language 
should be made a navigable 
river, not a flood. Fears are 
entertained, however, that it 
may be affected by the rising 

| tide of Liberalism. “ 


The installation, in a Lin- 
|colnshire Institution, of a 
| wireless set with loud-speaker 

for tramps seems to be the 
latest expedient with the ob- 
| ject ofdiscouraging vagrancy. 


In order to test the smooth 
running of trains between 
London and Edinburgh, a 
Times’ correspondent placed 
& penny on the footboard. 
The Scottish feeling is that 





“ CONGRATULATIONS ! 
THE NICEST BUILDINGS ARE STILL STANDING.”’ 





The publication of short | 
pieces of fiction by well-known 
authors in a popular daily | 
paper is described as a jour- 
nalistic novelty. 
course in the news columns. 


mens of a rare British moth. 
We understand that the 
reason why there are so few 
is because the insects live ex- 
clusively on a diet of the ear- 
flaps of discarded deerstalker 


\ e caps. 
~ QA We read of a photographer 
Vy who boasts that it is his in- 
OE. tention to live to be one hun- 
eat dred. Weunderstand that his 





Mr. Punch (going over the scene of the aerial attacks on London). 


But I’M GLAD TO SEE THAT 


) ambition is to take a slow- 
motion picture of two chess- 
players in full ery. 


We notice from recent food 
statistics that in spite of the 
fact that there is no war on at 
the moment several firms are 
still making plum-and-apple 


jam. 


It is pointed out that when 
a person is knocked down by 
an Ambassador's motor-car 
no claim for compensation 
lies. Personsshould therefore 


SOME OF 








“ experiment was attended by grave 
| TISK, , 


Heavy traffic at Beaconsfield sets 
electric bells ringingand shakes crockery 
off the shelves. The same effect is said 
to be produced locally when Mr. G. K. 

HESTERTON passes by. 
* % 


The Alsatian League points out that 
an alleged Alsatian dog which recently 
attacked its owner was a cross between 
an Alsatian and an Airedale. The ques- 
tionarises: Are Airesatians treacherous? 

* % 
* 

Broadcast television in New York 

a8 enabled listeners-in to see the 


singers. The real benefit of television, 
"nas istetaiesideceetetenieetncneiseneneeeeemeesseseseens 
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teeth should be marked with the name 
of the country of origin, we anticipate 
the smile that spells ‘* Made in Czecho- 
slovakia.” * 


The series of articles on the towns of 
Thanet which have been appearing in 
The Daily Express are understood to be 
the outcome of a feeling that hitherto 
these secluded resorts have been too 
little known outside the narrow circle 
of Daily Mail readers. 

* * 


It is rumoured that the agitation for 
a telephone between the Isle of Man 
and here was started by a man who 





wants to ring up a furrier’s in Oxford 





H 


be especially careful not to be knocked 
down by Ambassadors’ motor-cars. 
cad 


A London magistrate bas been asked 


opinion it depends upon which news- 
paper he reads. 


Mayonnaise is one of the shades that 
are to be fashionable this autumn. It 


plexion. 


When London has its floating theatre 
on the Thames “ the house rocked ” will 
have a new meaning. 








Except of | 


There are only three speci- | 


| 


i 
i 


if a husband's habit of reading a news- | 
paper at the breakfast-table is sufficient | 
reason for breaking up a home. In our | 


should go well with a salmon com- | 


' 


| 
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A SEA CHANGE. 


Tar waiter’s lips moved, but if any 
sound came from them it was drowned 
| in the tidal wave of discordant crashes 
' made by a passing tram on the boule- 
vard. y message to him was import- 
ant and had to be delivered before the 
heat overpowered me altogether. 

“ Deux bocks,” I said, “ Deux bocks 
froppés {” and at the last word the heat 
rose from the pavement and sneered. 

“ Entendu, Monsieur,” said the waiter 
| with a triumphant glance at the tram. 

“Why do I like beer in France and 
not in England?” asked Joan, and I 
was about to create an epigram when 
the waiter returned. “ V'ld,” he said, 
| with the air of one who has creditably 
accomplished an almost overpowering 

feat. 

He put the beer on the table; the 

sun came several thousand miles closer ; 
the pavement threw up more heat than 
ever and the ice disappeared. 
The heat, said the waiter, was in- 
supportable. Was it business that kept 
_ me and so gracious a lady in Paris? Of 
a truth it must be important, for who 
| would stay in Paris when it were pos- 
| sible to be on the coast of Normandy, 
where the c20l blue sea ripples over the 
shimmering sand, where one knew an 

| hotel at which one ate the best things 
in the world in the cool green sec!usion 
of the garden. 

“Is it nice ribby sand?” asked Joan, 

“like a—_—” she broke off. ‘What's 
the French for a mackerel sky?” she 
| demanded. 
| Fortunately before—long before—I 

could reply the waiter resumed. 

“The sand, Madame? Ah, the sand 

was firm and soft and freefrom blemish.” 

I took a sip of beer; it was warm. 

“Of course,” said Joan, “it isn’t as 
| though we hadn't the money.” 

Now this was a curious thing for her 
_ to say, because it was true; and it was 

a curious thing for us to “have the 
_ money " for anything—in fact we were 
| nouveaux riches, though of course we 
_ tried not to show it. 
| The heat grew in intensity and [ 

drank some more beer: it was hot. 

“My old,” 1 said, “tell us more of 
| this little lost hole in Normandy.” 








All the time we were in our Norman 

_ retreat we blessed the name of our 
Parisian waiter—eight times every day 

_ ~~after each meal and after each bathe, 
_ for he had spoken nothing but the truth. 
| Not only that, but the things he had 
_ left unsaid were equally true. The other 
| people in the hotel were charming and 


of their children; and there were no 
English-speaking people there to say, 
“Please can you tell me the way to 
Cook’s?” So you see it was a com- 
plete change from Paris. 

Also all the people there were rich 
like us, just nicely rich, so that we could 
have a bottle of champagne with dinner 
without looking round and feeling sorry 
we couldn't order a bottle for everybody 
else; and none of them realised at all 
that we were only very new-rich. 
Every morning before luncheon the 
proprietor of the hotel came to me and 
said would I deign to taste the cocktail 
he had prepared, xs I was English and 
the English had the taste for cocktails. 
. | would understand that he would 
not like to give his guests anything but 
the best. 

I think perhaps Joan and I enjoyed 
it more than the others, because we 
were not so used to being wealthy and 
having as much money to spend as we 
wanted, though there was a Russian 
diplomat who was very nearly as happy. 
The Norman sun had changed him from 
a Bolshevik into a quiet cultured gen- 
tleman who would talk wisely on any 
subject in any language. 

One day he was called away suddenly 
and we never saw him again. Every- 
body was sorry about this, but, as we 
all said, that is Life. 

Soon after this I got a letter from 
England, and I said to Joan, “This 
must be attended to at once; we must 
go home.” And everyone said, “That 
is a shame, but it is Life. Will you be 
at Pau in the winter?” . 

We said we hoped so. 

When we were alone Joan said, 
“What was that letter?” and when I 
showed it to her, “Ooh! but it has 
been worth it.” 

The letter said : 

“Dear Sir, 

I have to inform you that your 
account with this bank is overdrawn 
to the extent of £10 2s. 9d. I shall 
be obliged if you will remit this 
amount at an early date.” 

So now, you see, though we are still 
very grateful to our Parisian waiter, we 
are not nouveaux riches any more. 
Which is Life. 








What to do with Cats in Holiday Time. 
“One Manchester restaurant chartered a 


fleet of cats to bring birds straight off the 
Yorkshire moors.”— Daily Paper. 


Another Impending Apology. 

*‘ A visitor to one of the camps on Salisbury 
Plain wrote :—‘If a man had tooth-ache he 
came to the Y.M.C.A. ladies for a remedy,’ 
The special correspondent of The Times, after 
visiting another of the vam , wrote :—‘' The 
Red Triangle workers are oing their usual 





very nice to us both. They were all 
Sipkneané who were tired of the town 
or young parents who were not tired 





————— 

———== 

THE TRIUMPH OF CULTURE 
{According to a newsp per 

way Mr. Gene oe iste Ee “ie 

on The Social Register, which i inseribed 

of New York.'"] gister, which is the Debentt 


Nor that his smile is sunny, 


And not on account of his money 
Although I could do with a deal 

Am I praising Evcenr Tunney, 

But because he is so genteel, 

(It may be a trifle funny, 

But that is the way I feel.) 





Great is the victor’s glory 
When he hears the vanquished groay | 
His last long grunt of fury, 
Shattered and overthrown: 
And his own two eyes are 
And himself he is badly blown, | 
But he pluckily tells his story | 
Right there to the microphone, 


But better than fame and dollarg, 
Of which there are quite a lot, 

And the cinema rights he collars 
And goodness alone knows what, — 

Is to raise the ring from squalorg 
By being a kind of swot— 

And Tunney is one of your seholars 
Dempskry, it seems, was nob, 


, 


And Tunney to-day is tasting 
The welcome of aristocrats, 
And the whole Four Uundred hasting 
To kneel at his new white spats; 
And his fame shall be everlasting—~ 
Or so I believe—and that’s 
What a good boy gets by pasting ~ 
A heavy-weight over the slats. 


A common or garden bruiser, 
With his cash and his motor-cars, 
Winner alike or loser 
Can never be one of the stars; 
But Tenney, the text-book user, 
Who burst through the social bars, 
T toast him, and so shall you, Sir, 
Because he can punch and parse 
Evor 








Community Birdcasting. 

The gigantic loud speaker sent forth songs, 
dances, marches and every form of musio, and 
when duck fell there must have been at Teast 
10,000 people who could hear the 
strains from this amazing instrament.’ 

Evening Paper. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And other living things to freeze, 
But never had the wondrous luck 
To bring to earth a flight of duck 
Before a crowd of monstrous siZe* 
it must have been a great 


“'TRespassens Witt Be PRosreumsd: X 
Doas Senr-Huntine Witt Ba DrstRowee. 
fotice on gate in He . 





excellent work.’ ''—Froma Y.M.C_A.Circular. 





Not that his fist is steel, t4 


Mr. Punch will see to it that Toby | 
doesn’t chase his own tail if he visits) 





this neighbourhood. — 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SPEED. 


(The C.T.C. celebrates its Jubilee on Saturday next.) 
Cyctist or 1878, “WELL, AT ANY RATE WE COULD SEE SOMETHING OF ENGLAND!” 
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or A a _ 


Extremely zealous Officer. “ 


INNOCENTS AT HOME. 
I.—We Srart on “ La Tove.” 

As “Insulars Abroad,” you may re- 
member, Percival and I did France 
fairly thoroughly. By France of course 
I mean Paris and the Riviera. But the 
trouble about all sight-seeing is that it 
is always done abroad. At home in 
England we never enter a Place of In- 
terest except by accident, and then the 
guide is talking about it in Lithuanian 

| or American. 

So we decided the other day we must 

_ rectify this, and we had a brain-wave. 
_ We would do it quite naturally, as 





| foreigners. We had seen Paris through 
| English eyes; we would see London 
through French ones. In a word, the 
“Tnsulars Abroad” were to become 
_ “Innocents at Home.” 

An inquiry at the information bureau 
of the Savritz Hotel revealed that Lon- 
ue was full of queer out-of-the-way 
| places, like the British Museum and 
| the Houses of Parliament, that we as 

true Londoners had often heard of but 


i 
} 
: 
, 
i 


a 
NO ENTRY 
ONEWAY STREET 





start with the Tower of London, and 
set out to procure guide-books, foreign- 
looking clothes and copies of “Anglais 
en Six Lecons pour le Voyageur.” 

Percival had a hat, bought in Paris, 
which was a disguise in itself. There 
is something about a French hat which 
attracts attention anywhere. Whether 
it is the too large brim or the too small 
top, or the little metal clip they put in 
to hold the dent in place and which 
catches in your hair and plucks out a 
bunch when you raise your hat, I can’t 
say. But Percival had only to put it on, 
and then, even if he were smoking a 
bull-dog pipe and carrying a walking- 
stick and The Times, I felt people would 
have said * Bon jour” tohim. I armed 
myself with the phrase-book and prac- 
tised raising my lid in French in front 
of the glass. After that, not knowing 
where the alleged Tower of London 
might be, we delivered ourselves over 
to a taxi-driver and set off. Vive la 
France! Henceforward, for the after- 
noon, our motto would be “ Politesse 


oblige!” 





had never visited. We determined to 


You CAN'T COME IN THIS WAY.” 
























——— == 








ee if 


East End, we addressed the first maa 
we saw, a rough British working-maa 
at work, } 
« Pardon, M’sieu,’ we said, “hit 


” 5 

vere is ze Tour of London? : : 
He came out of his rough working 
trance with a jerk, and at the third re- ; 


petition informed us briefly that this ' 
here was it, this here what he was lean- ‘ 
ing agin, replugged his face with his pipe 
and relapsed into work once mor. , 

We entered the Tower by the front 
door and bought tickets in our 
French. Our disguise was good. 
body suspected we were Londoners and ; 
we were allowed to pass une ' 

Inside, we were acquired ins ; 
a Yeoman of the Guard, or “Beel-catet. 
He was a very young Yeoman-—Mmore 
a Veal-eater, I thought. He looked quile 
innocent; but little did we suspect wt ; 
lay behind that imposing uniform 
led us off, talking rapidly. 

We had had a stupid idea we were | 
going to drift around where we 
and see the Tower; but this we 
was quite wrong. After the first, a 








On being decanted somewhere in the 


we had no more to say in the 









\ 
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where we should go than a company of 
| infantry has on a march-past. But we 
‘were gratified to learn that our Veal- 
eater had placed us properly on hear- 
| ing our first spoken word, for, apologis- 
| ing for his lack of French, he had replied 
| with an address of welcome: “ All you 
i’99 come from ercrost the Chennel to 
visit this hancient spot. We) 
raised our hats in answer and murmured, 
| « Vive la France et vive le franc !” 

He showed us everything, including | 
almost at once that he was the Tower | 
champion in long-distance non-stop 
talking. We tried every now and then 
to stem the man, but without success. | 
Ouronly triumph wasat the Beauchamp | 
Tower, where we scored a mystified two- | 
minute silence by pronouncing ‘ Beau- | 
champ” in French. The Veal-eater looked 
at us sadly, corrected us with all the| 
care of a nurse explaining something to | 
children, and then slid into the longest | 
sentence I have ever heard. It went on | 

| 
| 





for seventeen-and-a-half minutes by 
Pereival’s watch, and it dealt entirely 
with a gentleman called * Pore Rawley,” 
who went to America to buy tobacco | 
but completely lost his head. We stood | 
by and interjected at intervals, “ Vrai- 
ment!” and “ Pensez de cela!” and 
“Est cela ainsi?” (Percival’s idea of 
‘Is zat so?”’), but without effect. 

At last we made a determined offen- 
sive and, producing our dictionaries and 
phrase-books, made him repeat every 
word over two syllables while we looked 
itup. This brought him to his knees at 
last and settled ‘Pore Rawley.” He 
took us away quietly and led us upa 
flight of dark spiral steps. They were 
very dark and very spiral. I only twisted | 
my ankle at the top, but Percival stum- | 
bled at every other one and barked his | 
shins as well. His comments, begun 
in Anglo-Saxon and translated hurried] y | 
into French, reverberated weirdly up} 
and down the narrow stairway like mut 
terings of bilingualthunder. Arrived at | 
the top he sat down in a vile temper. | 
He seemed to think the steps were very 
poorly made and, while the Veal-eater 
drew breath for further effort, examined | 
his legs and commented to me in an| 
undertone on the cheap workmanship | 
of the Tower staircases, 





onee more. He began: ‘Them steps 
is called Norman trip-steps and is 
made with unequal steps so as to con- 
fuse attackers and prevent them being 
carnied by swift assault.” He paused, 
looked at Percival and added inno- 
cently, “You gemmen may not ‘ave 
noticed this... .” ‘ 

_1 was just able to stop Percival in 
“me from saying what he felt in good 
\nglo-Saxon, and, as he did not know 
| Cnough French to do the matter justice, 





) He was just | 
cooling off when the Veal-eater started | 
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Uncle 
Pam. *“RIGHT-O, IF YOU 'LL TAKE ME TO SEE SMIRCHED 











“WHAT ABOUT A TRIP TO THE Zoo, Pam?” 


SOULS AFTER.” 








he merely sat there like a corked-up 
voleano while the Veal-eater droned on, 
| Owing to our preoccupation he beat 
| his previous record easily and moreover 
| disclosed an unexpected ability to walk 
backwards and talk at the same time. 
This I hardly consider fair. We limped 
|after him saying, “ Mon Dieu !” when 
| he was listening and “Damn the man!” 
| when he wasn't. 
Half-an-hour later two weary people, 
| dressed so nicely in French and thinking 
so horribly in English, were allowed to 
tip and depart at the gate. 
As we passed out of earshot we heard 





| 
i 
| 
| 
| 





our Veal-eater remark to a friend: 
“Couple of blooming froggies, Bill, 
Couldn't talk much to 'em.” A. A. 








More Railway Enterprise. 

“ An official of the L.M.S. said to-day: ‘ The 
door-to-door scheme for the delivery of gods 
by road transport in the No:th Wales area has 
proved satisfactory.’ "Evening Paper. 

And now let us hope they will try to 
convert this wicked London of ours, 

** Red leaders wantel, accustomed to ship 
repairing work,” North-Country Paper. 


The ship of state presumably. 
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TO THE MANNER BORN. 


can be quite nice if the prospects of 
suecess demand that he first attain 
proficiency in the art of deceiving his 


«Axp what makes you think that 
Peter is definitely marked out for a 
career at the Bar?” my wife asked. — 

«J was thinking,” I said, “of his 
masterly defence when you charged him 
with surreptitiously and feloniously re- 
moving the three doughnuts. 

Doughnuts had been ordered because 
the Vicar’s wife was coming to tea; she 
is so fond of them. The number three 
was in the nature of acompromise. The 
sight of four or more doughnuts on a 

late would, we decided, give {~~~ 
th of us indigestion, while 
two or under might make our 
guest feel a little diffident about | 
taking a second one. 

‘But I’m sure he took them, | 








dear,” my wife insisted; “who | 
else would or could have done | 
‘so? The theory that the} 
| doughnuts came to pieces in| 
Mary's hands is too fantastic 
altogether. Peter took them 3 | 
all right.” = 
“ Yet youacquitted him of the 
charge,’ I said. 
“Yes,” she admitted; “but 
what else could I do in : 
“In the face of his masterly 
defence ? Exactly,” I said. 
Our son and heir had indeed 
risen to the occasion. It was | 
| pre-eminently desirable, he} 
pointed out, in a case like this, 
where suspicion seemed to be 
| the only evidence against him, | 
that motive be proved. Now | 
what motive, he asked, could a 
boy who had just finished his 
| tea—a tea with which the | 
mest exacting seven-year-old | 
| could not possibly find fault— | 
have for stealing three dough- 
nuts. He admitted that there | Pas 
might be other boys less for- | 
| tunate than himself who might | 
be tempted to steal—boys with 
less generous mothers who did | 
not understand the importance 
to a growing boy of a liberal |_— 
supply of cake. But he, Peter, was 
under no such temptation. Why, he 
asked, should he steal doughnuts when, 
if he wanted some, all he had to do was 
to ask for them in the certainty that 
his wise and kind mother would see that 
they were immediately forthcoming. 
No, he concluded, the charge was pat- 
ently ludicrous in view of the cireum- 

















Prop 








mother.” 


I protested; “five hundred pounds a 
day just to argue P 


we looked out of the window to see 


the subject of our discussion running 
up the drive. 


just before you came in,” my wife re- 


‘But think of the rewards of success,” 





Suddenly the front gate banged and 


‘‘ Where's he been to?” I asked. 
‘He went over to the Robinsons’ 





‘Perhaps you 're right,” she agreed: : 
“more likely, with his le 1 instinets, 







he refused to drive a single nail 
a ‘refresher’ was forthcoming” 
‘And why shouldn't he?” T asked, 
“Ts that you, dear?” ghe out 
as we heard someone rush down the 
passage. 
Peter entered very hot in the fag 
and short of breath. 
‘Have you quarrelled with Joan}"| | 
she asked him. | 
“No, Mummy, of course I hayen'”| | 
he replied. 



















wtor of recently opened RHO}, 


SEND THE GooDSs, MApAM?” 
Customer. “ 
AVENUE.” 
‘efor. “AND THE NUMBER, PLEASE?” 
Customer, “ IN BEAUCHAMP 
| NUMBAHS.” 


Mrs. Cepric Haw, ‘ HovGuton,’ 


AVENUR WE HAVE 


sing ew EM 
“ AND WHERE SHALI. I ——--—— 


BEAUCHAMP 


NOAH — 


“Then why did you come 
straight back home again? Yoy 
couldn’t have finished mending 
the scooter in that short time | 
You must have been 
ling,” my wile insisted. 
n view of Peter's answer] | 
am inclined to agree with 
wife. There ave better things| 
in store for him than a life dl! 
comparative poverty as a sue.) 
cessful barrister. 
‘No, really, Mummy,” he 
answered, “I haven't bee 
quarrelling with Joan, I bad 
to come back for my tools.” 





Mono-Parentalism. | 
“ Readers of ‘ Pearson's ine | | 
will be convinced that the evidence | 
points to only ons man andonly one) | 
woman as father and mother of the| 
Man in the Lron Mask,” 
: 


Glasgow Paper, 


Cricket as She is Played. | 
/ “ Sinfield did his side splendid ser. 
vice by holing a catch offered by 
Hendren with the total 42,” 
Manchester Paper. 

“Playing for Coalyills Town) 
against Bardon Hill, Fred —,the) 
ex-Wolverhampton and C 
footballer, took all ten kickets ats 
cost of 30 rans.”—Provineial Paper, | 





“The river rolled like soft glass; 
there were coloured carts beside the) 
mounting stack, red, blue and ye 
low. and a cow with amiable nol 
at fly on shoulder, Many were the 
sounds to be heard ; the wholefims 
ment was full of larks, and sylms 











plied. ‘He went over to mend Joan's 


scooter for her; but he seems to have 
come straight back home again. He 
must have quarrelled with the young 
lady. I hope you're proud of our son,” 
she continued—* deceives his mother, 


argues the point and quarrels with little 
girls—.” 





stances of his home life. 

“Masterly defence or not, I do not 
want Peter to embrace the Law,” said 
my wife with an air of finality. “Such 
a marvellous boy is certain to be a 
Success, no matter what he takes up; 


“Really, my dear,” I interrupted, “I 
am surprised you can think our son 
capable of such an ungentlemanly act. 
A veiled innuendo or two, perhaps, a 
suggestion by him, maybe, that Joan's 
conduct fell short of the standard de- 
manded of a lady, but vulgar quarrel- 














and I don't think the legal profession 


ling—no, I can’t believe that.” 


air, the neigh of a horse, a blackbird over the 
road.” — Newspaper Serial. 

Need we wonder that the un 
hero thought this a most suitable plac 
for committing suicide ? 


“Tt has been estimated,” writes the 
correspondent of a Londoneve 
“that if all the sandwiches cut 
head cutter of one of he - 
terminal stations were , 
they would extend six hundred 
Or (still better) laid in two rows 
feet eight-and-a-half inches apart thy | 
would make three hundred 
excellent permanent-way. . 
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MOUSTACHES ARE BACK! 


(To lend a fillip to the moustache's returning popularity we suggest a few quite new styles.] 


THE NOSE-RING, THE FINGER-PRINT. THE CASCADE 








THE PITCHFORK, THE BANANA, THE PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 





rue Cupi’s Bow. THE LANCE-CORPORAL’S STRIPE. THE PEN-WIPER. 
(White mice, on the whole, Sometimes, though, they | 
DIBBY. Do not smell so bad) ; fought : 
Dippy was a mouse When she heard you come Dibby is dead. 
Pretty as a toy; She came to be fed ; We shall buy a wife, 
She lived in our house She would bite your thumb: If we can, to-morrow, 
To please a little boy ; Dibby is dead. To share Clym’s future life 
y hite she was, her eyes When she married Clym, And ease a small boy's 
Pink, or rather red ; Who alone survives, SOFTOW ; 
Dust upon them lies : She took care of him She will be quite nice, 
Dibby is dead, Like the best of wives; But, when all is said, 
She would climb a pole: Regularly brought Dibby, best of mice— 











Cleanly ways she had Meals up to his bed ; . Dibby is dead. 
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ETAOIN SHRDLU. 


I nave recently had to go through a|imto their first parents by the great 
large number of misprints from English | master printer himself. I cannot say. 
new rs, sifting and collating until ‘if ey 
I flatter 1 myself that I am somewhat of| write an opera (which is extremely 


SHRDLU, who knows but it may be a 
garbled version of what was muttered 


I only know that if ever I should 


takes a line or two i 





bound to impart to t 


| variations. “Etaoin 
| constant, but the 


|“shrdlu” is occasionally 

omitted, and two “l’s” are 
Sometimes 
the machine, not content with 


not uncommon. 


having said its say 


repetitive vein, as for instance 
when it produces “ ppxermcu 
etaoin 
wonkk etaoin etaoin £0000 
honk shrdlu” as a serious 
piece of printing. And occa- 
| sionally, in a less rampageous 


4£%bebung 


frame of mind, it 
| compromise with i 


and prints with delightful am- 
, biguity something like this: 
‘In yesterday's etaoin cricket- 
match shrdlu won very easily. 
| Etaoin pfizz played a great 


innings.” 


It isa curious phenomenon, 
| and none of the printing ex- 
perts whom I have asked to 
explain it have been able to 
They talk vaguely of 
| jammed levers and 
pipes, but when I retort,“ But _ 
| why those pipes?” they hedge SSS 
able. Pelirrasent/— 3 * 
There must be some less 
material explanation. At first 


_ do so. 


| and look uncomfort 


I thoughtthat a Cel 
must be on foot, } 


tion; or I thought 
printers when they 


to miserable durance in the insides of 


a connoisseur on the subject ; and from 
my researches there stands out prom- 
inently a most significant fact, that 
whenever a linotype machine in a print- 
ing works kicks over the traces and 


so to speak, it nearly always has ono 
special message which it feels 


and that is ETAOIN SHRDLU. 
Sometimes there are slight 


certain machines of wsthetic inclina- 


nto its own rollers, 





unlikely) I shall call it Hiaoin Shrdlu, 
and then people who haven't seen it 
will say to each other, “ Oh, yes, one of 
those wonderful queer things by Fiona 
Mactzop. You ought to go to it!” 

And if ever I have a daughter—but 
no, that wouldn't be fair. 
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ANOTHER RECORD. 
Dear Mr. Puncn,—There have been i 
several letters in the Pragg 
recounting phenomenally low cricket 
scores in past years, of which the writers 
have kept records. This tempts me to 
send you the result of a mateh, 
in the year 1858, of which I myself haye 
kept a note, between two teams in my 
own village, which were, as the score 
indicates, remarkable for their agl- 








he world, 


” is fairly | 
ad Mee 


ris ina 


shrdlu 


makes a 
ts public 


locked 


tic revival 
veaded by 





PASTE YER!” 


Ss Ate, an I 





Vere 


Boy. “Motuer, I’M GOING T’ SWIM THE CHANNEL.” 
Mother. “You po, THAT 


WON'T ‘ARF 


round bowling ability and lack of really 
first-class batsmen, 
June 21, 1858, 
Mr. SNOBBS’ ELEVEN, 


Blobbs b Bloke. i? 
Cobbs b Coke : = ae 
Dobbs b Droke. , . 0 
Jobbs b Joke ae 
Hobbs b Hoke. + 
Lobbs b Loke a 
Mobbs b Moke. oe 
Robbs b Roke . ee 
Snobbs b Snoke . . . 0 
Throbbs b Throke. ; 
Wobbs, not out . ow 
Iixtras . .& 
Tolak.. Ge 

Mr. SNoKe's ELEVEN, 
Woke b Wobbs. . 0 
Throke b Throbbs. ae, 
Snoke b Snobb: i 
Roke b Robbs . . .. 0 
Moke b Mobbs. ... 8 
Loke b Lobbs  « om 0 
Hoke b Hobbs. ... @ 
Joke b Jobbs - «aan 
Droke b Dobbs. . .. 8 
— Coke b Cobbs . ... @ 
Bloke, not out a 
Extras... ss 4c 
Total. . @ 


ad 
I warn you, Sir, that to 
¥ seek corroboration of this 
record would be a waste of 
time, for I am, alas! the only 
man living who could pos- 
sibly recall the mateh. 
Yours, OcTOGENARIAN, 








that perhaps Welsh 
die were condemned 


A Rift in the Flute. 


**A development has taken place in the Fife 
Diners’ Union dispute.”’- 


-Glasgow Paper. 





ip 


; 
i 
| 


linotypes, and that ETAOIN SHRDLU was 
| the unearthly ery of inky souls. I gave 
| up the idea, however, on seeing the 
in a Chicago newspaper, for it 
seemed unlikely that even a Celtic- truth.”—Evening Paper. 


Proportional Evidence. 
“And with that in your mind were you 
careful to say to the magistrate only what was 
quite true? —Everythiag that 31 said was the 








, minded linotype would push a literary | And {I said wasn’t. 

| revival in that city. 

| Tam still at a loss for an explana- Another Impending Apology. 

: tion. Caxton haps swore strangely, ** Both are three-year olds and have a won- 
| abusing his 


| possibly with 
our great c 
/ are angered and 


y rollers with medieval, | (erful fature be‘ore them provided, of course, 
ivate oaths; and when | ‘Dey 4" carefully nurtured. 

hewspaper presses ever, no fear of that so long as they remain 
urst out in ETAOIN 


There is, how- 





under the present ownership.”’ 
Rangoon Paper. 
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More Railway Propaganda? 
*“CHaru or O1p SANDWICH. 
‘Mystery’ Porr.”’ 
Suspicious Headlines in Daily Paper, 


A Mechanised Thirteenth. 
“Grouse RusHED BY AEROPLANE.” 
Daily Paper. 
A left and right with both propellers 
is very effective. 


— 


“Weymouth had an ich of rain pa 
and there was about three quarters of an 
in Calshot and Winchester. London had over 
half an inch of rain during the night. hie” 
dwhwS etaoin sh shrdlu ewyp cinfw $ Ww 

Gloucestershire Pape 








lt certainly was. 
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FoR INSTANCE, ONE CAN STOP AT THE MAJESTIC AT 
GRANDBOROUGH, ONLY THAT If LOOKS RATHER PRETEN- 
y10US, AND THERE’S SURE TO BE A GOOD HOTEL AT 
SMALLBURY, TWENTY MILES ON— 





ONE CAN 8TOP AT THE COUNTY AT GAYCHESTER, ONLY 
THAT IT LOOKS RATHER OVERCROWDED, AND THERE’S 
SURE TO BE A GOOD HOTEL AT DULLFORD, TWENTY 
MILES ON— 


ie , i 
| fi > SS ERE 
| ' " \ 
com CIDE ty 
j= i a re 


| |} ——| | -— 





ONE CAN STOP AT THE BULL AT RAWBRIDGE, ONLY THAT 
IT LOOKS RATHER AS IF THE FOOD WOULD BE PRETTY 
GHASTLY THERE, AND THERE'S SURE TO BE A GOOD HOTEL 
AT HARDPORT, TWENTY MILES ON— 





ONE CAN sTOP aT THE SraTION HoTer aT COBBLETON, 
ONLY THAT IT LOOKS RATHER AS IF IT WOULD BE TERRIBLY 
NOISY, AND THERE’S SURE TO BE A GOOD HOTEL AT 
WINDYHEATH, TWENTY MILES ON— 








THE CHARMS OF A MOTOR-TOUR. 


THE CHARM OF A MOTOR-TOUR IS OF COURSE THE FACT THAT ONE CAN STOP POR THE NIGHT JUST WHEREVER ONE FEELS INCLINED, 











ONE CAN STOP AT THE Rep LION aT SMALLBURY, ONLY 
THAT IT LOOKS RATHER PRIMITIVE, AND THERE'S SURE 
TO BE A GOOD HOTEL AT GAYCHESTER, TWENTY MILES ON— 


ee. 
HPN rerrPnn 


§ : an 
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prenmann 





lor, Wat — es / 
|S. ate 


ONE CAN STOP AT THE CROWN AT DULLFORD, ONLY j 
THAT If LOOKS RATHER SUSPICIOUSLY DESERTED, AND i 
THERE’S SURE TO BE A GOOD HOTEL AT RAWBRIDGE, 
TWENTY MILES ON— 





ONE CAN srop aT THE WuHiItTe Hart at HARpDpPORT, 
ONLY THAT IT LOOKS RATHER AS IF THE BEDS WOULD BE 
LIKE BOARDS, AND THERE’S SURE TO BS A GOOD HOTEL 
AT COBBLETON, TWENTY MILES ON— 





AND, WHEN IT GETS REALLY LATE AND ONE IS TOO TIRED 
TO GO ON ANY FURTHER, ONE CAN USUALLY JUST GET IN 
ANYWHERE, 
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MR. MAFFERTY CROSSES THE CHANNEL. 

“ You'dthink,” said Mr. Mafferty as we 
were hustled down the gangway, “with 
all the grand strides Science is makin 
they ‘d maybe be thinkin’ of some con- 
venient device to shift me insignificant 
body from the shore to the steamer an’ 
from the steamer to the shore, the way 
I'd not be bruised with buffets an’ crazy 
with showin’ me tickets an’ paralysed 
in the legs with standin’ in queues. But 
there ’s some things in this world will 


be the same always from this day to the 


| finish of it. 


endin’ of the world. There's women flyin’ 
the Atlantic and there's week-end 
parties at the Pole, there's men soarin’ 
to the stars and divin’ to the depths of 
the ocean itself, there's aeroplanes as 
fast as thelightnin’ an’ motor-cars as fast 
as a bird, we can see by the telephone 
and smell by the wireless, there's nothin’ 
we can’t do but one thing only, and 
that thing, Mr. Heather, is to cross the 
Channel from one side to the other with- 
out fightin’ a battle, or maybe three. 
“There's great mysteries in this 
small journey from the start to the 
There's the grand battle 





for the deck-chairs for one. You'd 
think there was enough confusion an’ 
jostle an’ hatred an’ bitterness at the 
beginnin’ with the passengers crowdin’ 
on to the ship together an’ staggerin’ 
with handbags an’ umbrellas an’ fishin’- 
nets an’ the porters throwin’ the great 
suit-cases from this place to that. But 
that's ghe time the sailors must be 
dartin’ about the ship as well with 
deck-chairs in their arms or over their 
shoulders, an’ they a menace to human 
life. Will you tell me for why I can’t 
get a hold of a deck-chair without bribin’ 
a sailor? An’ will you tell me for why 
the deck-chairs can't be put ready on 
the deck before the passengers set foot 
on the vessel instead of after? An’ 
will you tell me for why there's one 
gangway only instead of six to let five 
hundred people off the vessel, an’ they 
jammed like sheep on the lower deck, 
an’ burdened with baggage, an’ sufferin’ 
from the sea, to say nothin’ of mothers 
have babies in their arms, or a cloud 
of small children to be trampled under- 
foot ? You can’t at all, because there's 


|no good reason. 


* But what's the use of talkin’? Is it 





; ome a) 
tired you are? Well, it’s dead ou'll be 
at the latter end. Let you stains 
other leg an’ I'll ask the gentlest 
be takin’ his great golf-clubs out of 
right eye. What's the next thing now? 
I've shown me ticket: I've shown me 
landing-pass; I've me passport in ong 
hand an’ me birth-certificate jg the 
other; I have the reserved seats in me 
teeth an’ me registrat ion-slip in a locket 
round me neck, an’ |’m wonderin’ for 
why I left me comfortable home. Did 
you see that now? He never looked at 
me fine passport at all. It might have 
been a post-card or a few pages out of 
a time-table. I'm thinkin’ if he knew 
the great toil an’ trouble I had to come 
by that document he'd have given it 
a respectful glance, surely, for it's the 
wonder of the world I have it at all, 
an’ I not acquainted with a mayor ora 
magistrate or a notary public to be 
swearin’ I was a fit person to go from 
one place to another without lets an’ 
hindrances. 

‘‘ Lets an’ hindrances! There’s no 
let nor hindrance neither me passport’s 
spared me since I crossed me own door- 
step. But here we are, what's left of us, 











vn Hr! YOU CAN'T FISH THERE; THAT'S PRIVATE WATER.” 
respasser. “ 1—I'M NOT FISHING— I'M ONLY DROWNING.” 
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———— = 
| It isn't the monkey-house, but the Cus- 
/toms only. It's a faint look you have, 
| Mr. Heather. Let you sit down on this 
| packin’-case an’ survey the scene, for 
| there's no sign showin’ of our porter at 
| all, an’ it could be he's fallen down an’ 
| expired in a ft. J say, it could be our 
| porter has fallen down in a fit, the excit- 
able fella; an’ you'll pardon me shoutin’, 
for I'd have a right to be shoutin’ in a 
place of this like, an’ five hundred people 
shoutin’ besides. 

“T’m wonderin’, Mr. Heather, what 
would be the thoughts an’ feelin’s of a 
Hindu or a stranger fallen from the 
stars itself an’ he comin’ suddenly into 

‘this place? To see the pushin’ an’ 
shovin’ an’ heavin’ an’ strugglin’ he'd 
think it was war, surely; to hear the 
din an’ babel an’ cryin’ out in various 
tongues, he'd think it was Bedlam 
itself or some kind of a market in a 
cannibal city in the far parts of the 
Rast. To see the faces of the women 
he'd think it was a place of torment 
an’ they fightin’ for their lives; an’ to 
see the great fellas tearin’ open the bags 

'an’ boxes an’ seatterin’ abroad the 

| pretty garments of the girls like the 
petals of a lily is blown by the wind, 
| he'd think it was highway robbery or 
| worse itself. An’ it’s a poor tale we'd 
have to tell him, I’m thinkin’, an’ we 
explainin’ ‘tis no more than a number 
of citizens from a civilised country 
| payin’ a visit for pleasure to a friendly 
nation not thirty miles distant. ‘Some 

| of them folks is British,’ we'd be sayin’, 
i‘an’ the others is French; an’ them 
that’s French is in dread we'd have 
dogs an’ plumage an’ motor-bicycles 
| hidden away in our bags, an’ that's the 
| way we have of findin’ out is it the 
_trath or no. It's a simple thing, surely, 
| an’ happens three times a day or more.’ 
'I’m thinkin’, Mr. Heather, he’d be 
| destroyed laughin’, that fella, with the 
| great laugh he'd be lettin’ from this 
| day till the endin’ of his days, an’ he 
| not able to straighten his face. 

“Will you tell me now, in the name 
| of Heaven, what good a man does goin’ 
| to the Pole, or makin’ a motor-car so 
| Swift it can't travel on a road at all, 

or flyin’ over London too high to be 

| Seen, or sendin’ photographs by wire- 
less nobody would wish to look at if 
they was sent by thunder an’ lightnin’ 
itself? I'm thinkin’ he'd have a better 
right to be givin’ his great brains an’ 
snergy to carryin’ meself across the 

| Channel like a gentleman, the way I'll 

| hot be torn to pieces or have an apoplexy 
| ae the Customs. An’ so would the 
| Governments, an’ Science, an’ the 

Ranisers, an’ the Captains of In- 
| dustry an’ all them big ones. For 
|it'8 a poor thing gallopin’ before we 
| an walk, Mr. Heather. An’ if you 
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“TO KEEP THE PILOT COOL.” 


“AND WHAT EXACTLY 18 THE FUNCTION OF THE PROPELLER?” 














marched round the world an’ came back 
to this place you 'd see nothin’ as primi- 
tive as them proceedin’s in all the 
corners of the earth. It’s like the be- 
ginnin’ of the world. I don’t wonder 
at all so many poor girls has taken to 
swimmin’ the Channel, for it could be 
that it's more convenient. 

“There's our fine porter now, an’ he 
foamin’ at the mouth, with a great 
wound in his cheek. Let you put your 
head down an’ your elbows out an’ do 
a small piece of a burrow through your 
fellow-passengers. Good mornin’, Mr. 








| 
Customs. Yes, them'’s me two bags. 
Have I anythin’ to declare, is it? 
Indeed, an’ I have so. I’ve a bad 
temper, an’ cramp in the legs, an’ a 
great longin’ for me own country: 
there's a dog in the despatch-case an’ 
a motor-bicycle in me Gladstone-bag. " 


Ai, 3. 








At Eastbourne. 
An old man who sat on the front 
Did nothing but gurgle and grunt; 
But those not at hand 
Thought it came from the band, 
And eneored this original stunt. 
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DOMINATION BY CLOTHES. 


Woman has been putting on a lot of 
frills lately about her superiority to 
man in the matter of clothes. She jeers 
| at Us because, having got herself down 
to the irreducible minimum, on a hot 
day she finds herself cool; We, on the 
| other hand, have kept our garments 
| pretty well as they always were, and on 
_a hot day find ourselves hot, as is right 
and proper. What's more, the ridic- 
ulous claim has been made that the 
alleged present-day domination of her 
| sex over Ours in the young is due to her 
comparative bodily freedom, (~~ 
| This, of course, is nonsense. 
| Where civilisation has blos- 
'somed she has always been} 
the stronger sex. Any change | 
that has come about recently— | 
but letusconsiderthese clothes. | 
Take hers first. These, tothe 
naked eye, consist of a loose | 
outer husk that reaches from | 
the neck to somewhere about | 
the knee and goes on and off | 
over the head,and an enormous | 
pair of stockings. One assumes | 
what she calls an “undie” of | 
sorts below the surface, but | 
that is guess-work. Generally, 
allowing ten seconds apiece for 
rolling the stockings skin-tight, 
about half-a-minute should see 
her dressed for the morning. 
Now have a look at man. 
He first puts on a vest with 
three buttons. He then sticks 
links in his shirt; if the 
cuffs are stiff he has to soften 
the stud-holes with water, 
confound them! Into his shirt 
he places his head, waves 
‘his arms a few times and 
emerges with the garment 
on. He fastens the front of 
_the neckband with one stud 
and inserts another 























behind |_ 


_to take the collar. The most “com-| 


fortable collar he can wear, though 
no woman believes it, is a stiff double 
one, but it has a way of gripping the 
tie so fiercely that you can’t slide it 
| to and fro to get it into the proper tying 
| position. This leads to a prolonged 
struggle, and men have been known 
_ (1) to lug the tie wildly at each end till 
it isdestroyed ; (2) to tear off the collar 
| and heave it into the fire or out of the 
window ; “ to wrench the stud-holes 
| ine fury till they gape like the jaws of 
| & sparrow ; (4) to commit suicide. 
fter this has heen decided in man’s 
| favour, he puts on his socks and at- 
_taches and regulates their suspenders. 
| He now dons his pantalettes. These 
| have three buttons and a queer tape 
| behind which is apparently meant to 





draw the garment in at the waist, and 
has another use to which we will come 
in a moment. 

Now come the trousers. Six or seven 
buttons in front and six for the braces, 
which have to be fastened and ad- 
justed, it being a mystery of life that 
no twopajrsof bags takethe same length 
of brace. Now the back end of the 
braces should go through the tap2 just 
mentioned, so as to keep the pantalettes 
from sagging. This is difficult to find, 
und to pass a pair of resistant tags 





through it with one hand is none too 
easy. Still, we will suppose it done. 


low-down open Byronic collar. 1 won't, 


pocket and are attached to 9 short | 


chain that fastens to the hrace-button 
directly above, or to a long one that 
goes round the back and ends in the 
other pocket. There are also 
coppers and possibly a fountai 
And that’s the lot. 

Now it is all very well to say that 
this paraphernalia could be simplified; 
but how? Braces are recondite things 
but cooler than a belt. Shorts and 
stockings are more uncomfortable than 
bags and socks. Besides, there are 
insects. You can, if you choose, wearg 








Golfer (missing ball by feet). “Dip You SEE THAT WASP? 
I NEARLY HAD HIM!” 


You can cut out the waigt 
coat and wear a wrist-wateh: 
but where are the other thi 
gving—money, cigarettes and 
what not ? 

It is here that we come te 
the great difference between 
man and woman; Man wants 
pockets, woman doesn’t. She 
llugs a bag about with her. 
| Into this goes a handkerehief, 
a purse with all themoneyjum- 
bled together, letters, make- 
up, cigarettes, matches, phote- 
graphs of her young (if any), 
the housekeeping list 
her !), a looking-glass, and no 
doubt a lot of other things, 
Such a bag is an obvious prey 
to the evil-minded and is for 
ever getting lost, when the 
wildest appeals to Seotland 
Yard are for ever in vain, Ttis 
a singularly unpractical ar 
rangement, and, as long as 
things have to be carried and 
inan declines to cart about 
vanity-bag, I ‘im hanged if Ise 
what woman has got to jeer 
about. 

And what about domina- 
tion? Consider the womanol 
Victorian or even Edwardian 











days. Nobly upholstered and 





Now the shoes: girls’ just goon; man's 
have to be laced. Spats are voluntary ; 
they have four buttons apiece. 

The waistcoat has six buttons, of 
which all men of breeding leave the bot- 
tom one undone. This garment, though 
easily assumed, is a most important 
part of the furniture on account of the 
pockets ; they contain the watch, cigar- 
ettes, note-case (if any) and silver, each 
in its definite place. 

Last of all comes the jacket, with 





three buttons, of which the middle one 
only should be used. Into the pockets 
go the handkerchief, with the rich the 
cigars, and with the untidy a large eas 
containing papers. A pipe and pouch 
are stowed away somewhere and man 





is ready for breakfast. I have forgotten 
his keys. These go into a trouser 








of an embonpoint, she was a @ 
of dignity. By gad, she was dignity! 
Man trembled before her and sbriv- 
elled at the beetling of her formid- 
able frown. Even a girl made him 
shy. The woman of that time didnt 
stiek her head through a wisp of 
and say, “I am dressed.” She was 
a mass of buttons. She did up in 
front or up the back, and it 
some doing. Everything had to be 
put on to her and fastened. 

as I have said, we feared et 
state of things has gone witt'® 
clothes. ses a of acquiring domin- 
ation she has lost it. Whos 

of a woman to-day? We give: be 
back-chat. Why, for two straws we @ 
tell her that she’s another: 
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Angela, ‘‘ MOTHER, WHO WAS THE FIRST MODERN WOMAN ?” 











BEGINNING WITH “B.” 
| 


“Let's make it a one-subject dinner,” 
| said Belinda brightly. 
| “Having, under the pretence of a sick 
| headache, spent the whole afternoon in 
| your room feverishly reading up the 
| subject to be thrust on us, I suppose ?” 
I replied in my second-best heavy style. 
“Pig,” said Belinda. 
| “A worthy choice,” I answered. 
“T mean, choose your own subject,” 
said she acidly. 

“Very well. Let each discourse in 
turn on some beautiful thing whose 
name begins with a ‘ B.’ ” 

“Why with a‘B’?” said George. 

“Why not?” said I. 

George was understood to say that I 
was the rudest man southof the Thames. 
Belinda was looking rather mollitied, 
though a trifle suspicious. 

“You begin,” she commanded me. 

“Not I. I must search for honeyed 
words.” : 

“Then George shall begin.” 

“Bacon,” said George with the 
utmost promptitude. 

“Francis or fried?” I asked. 

“As if there were any need to ask ! ” 
put in Pamela scornfully. “We all 
saw him at breakfast this morning.” 

Deryk plumped for “ Beer.” We 

















knew he would. He eternally burbles 
about wayside inns in spite of the fact 
that we all have seen the devastating 
effect upon him of a solitary half-pint. 
Poets can’t help it. 

“Beer,” he continued, “the way- 
farer’s boon, the poor man’s friend, the 
poet's solace, the—the-———” Here provi- 
dentially one of the greater midges flew 
straight down his throat: such self- 
immolation is rare in insects and de- 
serving of acknowledgment. 

“Caviare,” said Beatrice hastily. 
She had played far too many sets that 
afternoon, but was awakened by the 
coughing. There was a shriek of protest. 

“Sorry,” she said; “1 quite thought 
it was to-morrow.” 

«So much for our brilliant conversa- 
tion,” I commented bitterly. 

‘‘ BorricELt,” she murmured apolo- 
getically. 

‘‘ Your turn,” said half-a-dozen voices. 

‘‘ Baco—and Beruioz,” I announced 
proudly. 

Belinda gnashed her teeth audibly. 

“That ’s not fair,” said Pamela. 
“You've said two. I was going to say 
Bertioz.” 

“You ’d never heard of her before I 
spoke,” I protested. 

“Thad. She was one of my favourites 
at school,” she declared. 








‘Saxophones are more in your line,” | 
I said. 
“Anyway, I can say Bassoons— | 
they ’re lovely!” 
* Veryniceafter a bathe,” said George, | 
who had apparently only comprehended 
one syllable. They all shouted at him, | 
“Well, you let him talk about way- | 
farer's Booze,” he answered, pointing | 
an aggrieved fork at Deryk. 
“It rests with you, Renée, to raise 
this wearisome topic to a higher plane,” 
said Belinda coldly. 
“You must guess my choice,” smiled 
Renée, and she began softly 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘* Draw yourself up from the light of the moon 
And let them pass, as they will too soon a | 





“The missing ‘B’ must be in your | 
bonnet,” interrupted Belinda rudely. | 
“Tet her goon. I’ve guessed it!” 

cried Deryk. 
‘* With the Beanflower's boon 
And the Blackbird’s tune, 
And——”’ 
“Broad Beans,” said George with an 
immense grunt of appreciation. 
We left it at that. 








**400,000 GALLons oF BEER. 
From Our Own Correspondent.”’ 
Daily Paper. 
This has cheered the printers greatly. 
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Mother. “ TeLL BABY HE CAN COME UP AND HAVE SOME LEMONADE LY HE LIKES.” 
Joan. “Rieut, Mummis. Hi !—BasBy !—cockTaiLs!” 








NIGHT-TIME TOIL. 
“Ar night,” said my wife, putting 


, down the newspaper, “the brain is more 
, active, the creative instinct is more 
| alive, every sense is sharpened.” 


“What have you been reading?” I 
asked sternly. 
“This newspaper,” she said. ‘“‘There's 


| a most interesting article by—who is 


it?” She picked up the paper again. 


i “Ah, yes—by ‘A Medical Man.’ He 
| says—listen: ‘And, in short, it may 


be considered almost the duty of every 
writer, every public speaker, every 
clergyman—in a word, everyone who 
works with his head, to try at least 
onee this experiment of attempting 
some work after he has been in bed for 
some hours. In almost every case he 
will find that his brain is more active, 
his creative instinct is more alive, his 
every sense is sharpened,’ What do 
you think of that?” 

“In the first place,” I remarked, “it 
strikes me that for an innocent Medi- 
cal Man the writer appears to have 
a very sound grasp | all the tricks 
of Fleet Street. Padding, artificial em- 

i cicssndaces 

“Don’t ke so pedantic,” she inter- 
rupted. “What do you think of the 
idea? I think you ought to try it. 











Promise me that you will, One night 
this week.” 

“All right,” I veplied resignedly. 
“Til get it over to-night if Ll wake up.” 

I did wake up that night at about 
half-past two. It was raining hard 
outside, there was no moon and it was 
bitterly cold. I experienced sensations 
of unutterable gloom. Vague abstract 
thoughts of suicide floated through my 
mind. The conditions, in fact, were 
ideal for the composition of the first 
chapter or so of a Dostoievskian novel ; 
but unfortunately, though I lay awake 
for some time unhappily contemplating 
the ceiling, I could think of no Dostoi- 
evskian plot, and therefore had to aban- 
don the idea of composing in that vein. 
But what else could I write? I shud- 
dered at the thought of a humorous 
short story and dallied with the idea of 
going to sleep again. 

Suddenly thiad an inspiration, I sat 
up, switched on the light, took a pencil 
and paper and wrote. 

{ went down to breakfast sniffing. 

“Did you write anything?” she 
asked. 

“T did,” I replied. “I dashed off a 
little thing of thistledown lightness, a 
composition of gossamer threads. Your 
Medical Man was absolutely right; I 


never felt more like writing it in my life.” 


aegis 


see it?” 
Certainly,” I replied, “ if yoummust.” 
And I handed her a rough draft of 
my Will. 


Gilt-Edged Matrimony. 

‘« The legend that marriages at his church 
are lucky is shared by Dr. ——, who says that 
5 per cent. of the marriages at the little church 
last.’’—New Zealand Paper. 





The Salvation Army Recreates. 
“The members of the Home League of the 

Salvation Army held their annual outing oa 
Monday. The company viewed the romantic 
hamlet of Portskerra, with the peat mek 
ascending from the chimneys—the mysbe 
aroma being suiffed with rapture—and this 
with the sea and mountain air had an ete 
bracing effect on the party.” 
We wonder if Frevp has been to Pott 
skerra. 
** 3. Quintetle L. van Beprnoves 

(a) grave, allegro nou hoppo. 

(b) andante cantabile. 7 

(c) rondo, allegro non hoppo. 

From a French Concert Programme. 

Ah, mais c'est hop! 





“A feature of the holiday crowds has beet 
the remarkably large number who —— 
have taken apartments away from the 
of the town.”’—Hampshire Paper. 


As a rule they only pinch the aubi- 





Macassars. 


——— 
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always say when you hit a dog. 
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A THIRD-PARTY CLAIM. 


“Nor another dog?” said my wife 
reproachfully. 

“I’m afraid I said. “Mrs. 
Murphy's this time. At least she says 
it’s a dog, and I couldn't stop to argue 
the point w ith half the village standing 
round. It's that fat hairy beast that 
wheezes along the road behind her. 
[ was going at about five miles an 
hour——’ 

“I know,” she interrupted—*and just 
as you got opposite the animal it took 
it into its head to cross the road, and 
you didn’t see it, and you only just | 
touched it with your mud-guard, and it 
serves it right for not looking both ways | 
before That's what you} 
I sup 
pose you remember that the Insurance | 
Company has now refused to cover you 
against any and I don't 
blame them either.” 

“T am perfectly well aware of the | 
fact,” 1 said loftily ; ‘*but this time 4 
am not prepared to admit that it’s a} 
dog at all. I admit that in the past | 
[ have had the misfortune to hit an odd 
dog or two, i 

“Twelve last year,” she said —** Miss | 
Bink’s Pekinese, the Viecar's collie, old | 
Smith's dachshund——”" 

“Dash it all!” 1 said, “you ean'é| 
miss a dachshund crossing the road | 

“ Anyway, you know they would only | 
renew your policy on the understanding 
that they might have to exclude dogs | 
if you weren't more careful, and three 
days later you go and run into a pack | 
of hounds. Now you will have to go 
up to Mrs. Murphy's after lunch, make | 
your peace with her and leave half-a- | 
crown on the table.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” [| 
said; “T dislike Mrs. Murphy, I refuse | 
to admit that it is a dog at all, and I} 
consider that it’s up to the Insurance | 
Company to prove that it is. I will! 
write to them to-night.” 

The following correspondence then | 
ensued : 


” 
80, 





crossing. 


| 
more dogs 
| 
} 


he 


Me to my Company. 


Dear Sirs,—I regret to inform you} 
that I have knocked over and slightly 
injured an animal, alleged to be a dog, | 
the property of Mrs. Murphy of this 
village. Kindly supply me with the 
necessary form. 

T may add that, personally, [ am un- 
able to agree that the quadruped in 
question is a dog at all. It appears to 
mé to resemble much more closely a 
species of astlumatical sheep. 

Yours faithfully —— 


My Company to Me. 
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Caddie (in charge of beginner), ‘‘ LUMMY, M188, YOU BEEN AND DONE IT IN ONE!" 


Beginner 


note that your policy is endorsed * Ex- 
cluding Dogs,” and shall therefore have 
to make some preliminary inquiries 
before admitting lability. In the mean- 
while, however, without prejudice, 
kindly fill up the enclosed claims form 
and return to us, together with a sketch, 
drawn to seale, of the scene of the oecur- 
rence, showing the position of your car 
at the moment of impact. 
Yours faithfully 





Me to my Company 
Dear Srrs,—Herewith please find 
completed claims form which I have 
endeavoured to fill up without prejudice, 
but it was rather difficult as I am not 
on Mrs. Murphy's side at all. With 
regard to the sketch of the seene of the 





Dear Sir,—Re your accident. We 


\aecident, I have drawn it to the scale 








I'M TERRIBLY SORRY. WHAT SHOULD I HAVE DONE?” 














of §“ to 127 yards. Also please note that 
the right-hand of the two blots is my 
car at the moment of the accident. The 
left-hand blot is also an accident, but it 
isnot my car. The dotted line indicates 
the passage of the animal across the 
road in a north-easterly direction, and 
you will observe that the car came into 
collision with it on its south-westerly 


aspect, 
Re your question, “ Did a constable 
take particulars, ete.,” [ beg to inform 


you that the whole of the local police 
foree took particulars, as he happened 
to be standing by Mrs. Murphy's cot- 
tage at the time. 

Owing to the fact that his front plate 
was obscured by his cape, I was unable 
to take his number, but he lives at the 
top of the village with his old mother, 
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his name is Huggins and, when not a 
liceman, he keeps chickens. 

With regard to your inquiry as to the 
probable length of ineapacity of the 
third party, I have to say that, as 
already stated in the claims form, the 
third party was temporarily winded 
and lay in the road for perhaps ten 
seconds. He then rose slowly, wheezed 
at me a couple of times and immedi- 
ately resumed his pre-accident occupa- 


tion of crossing the road after his mis-|a hassock. 


sound known as a bark. The noise, 
alleged to be a bark, emitted at the time 
of the accident by the animal, alleged 
to be a dog, under discussion, rather 
suggested the effort of a bronchitic 
musician to play “ The Lost Chord” on 
a punctured cornet. 

Finally I may tell you that only a 
few weeks ago this alleged dog strayed 
into church one Sunday and was knelt 
upon by the Vicar’s wife in mistake for 
Yours faithfully —— 








arr = 
alleged dog is a dog, at any rate to his 
or her own satisfaction: or 

(2) The Company’s Inspector shall 
though not completely satisfied that | 
the term ‘dog’ covers the animal's! 
description, be unable to suggest an | 
alternative term which will more! 
adequately describe it.” 


3 : 

We have been at pains, therefore, to | 
send our Inspector to interview the | 
third party, and beg to inform you that | 





tress, who was about to enter 
her cottage. 

I now learn, however, 
through a neutral party (the 
postman) that ee 
mistress alleges that the ani- 
mal received a severe shock 
to the nervous system, that 
it has lost its appetite and 
that she does not think it will 
ever be the same dog again. 
May I point out that, as | 
was never under the delusion 
that it ever was a dog at all, 
J am not in the least surprised 
at this statement, and that 
furthermore, in my opinion, 
the necessary instrument to 
turn it into anything like a 
dog would not be a motor but 
a miracle, 

Yours faithfully —— 


My Company to Me. 


Dear Str,—We have now 
carefully considered this mat- 
ter and after due inquiry 
have satisfied ourselves that 
the animal in question is in- 
dubitably a dog. Under the 
terms, therefore, of the notice 
we sent you in April last, that 
we would no longer hold you 
covered against damage to 
dogs, we must regretfully de- 
cline to accept liability in the 
present instance. 

Yours faithfully —_— 








Me to my Company. 


Dear Sirs,—I received 
your letter with a good deal 








Tenant of adjoining Forest. ‘WANT YOU TO MEET MY WIFE, 
Sik JAMEs. 


Diana. “PLEASED TO MEET YOU. 
MET BEFORE—RBY TELESCOPE, YOU KNOW.” 


DIANA, MEET SIR JAMES.” 


BUT WE’VE 80 OFTEN 


the alleged dog is shown to | 
be a real dog, condition (1) | 
above having been satisfied, | 
As the animal in question bit 
our Inspector, owing to his 
ignorance of the direction in | 
which the animal was facing 
at the time of the interview, 
condition (2) above was not 
satisfied, but you will realise 
that it is not necessary. 
Yours faithfully —— 

T shall have to go up and 
give Mrs. Murphy half-a- 
crown after all. 





Wilfred the Were-Wolf. 

“Armstrong was wont to step 
forwa:d to meet the wowling of 
Rhodes.’’-- Yorkshire Paper. 


The Young Fisition. 

“ The Fete included a children’s 
fancy dress parade, and a baby 
show. Dr, ——— was in the last- 
named competition.” 

Yorkshire Paper. 


The Abolition of Extra- 
territoriality. 
“Simultaneously, America has 
made clear her willingness to re | 
store the Customs autonomy, | 
reserving, however, the extra'lty | 
withdrawal to a future date.” 

Mancihwurian Paper. 


A good deal of it seems to 
have been abolished already. | 
‘* There are rumours that large- 
scale combinations are impending 
in the wool textile industry.” 
The New Statesman. 


Others again are impending | 








of surprise, and must point out to you 
that I most definitely refuse to accept 
your assertion that the alleged dog is a 


—— all. 
© my mind a dog to be a dog must 


be able to be placed in a definite classi- 
vat I am quite 
willing to submit the alleged dog in 


fication as regards breed. 


question to a Royal Commission how- 


soever and whensoever constituted, and 
am confident that he could be classed 


with no known breed. 


Furthermore I understand that a real 
dog, a8 opposed to an alleged dog, dis- 


plays its emotions by a characteristic 





My Company to Me. 

Dear Sir,—We would refer you again 
to our letter of April last, when we gave 
you formal notice that your policy was 
endorsed “‘ Excluding Dogs.” 

The last paragraph of that letter 
reads— 

“*A dog shall be deemed to be a dog 


within the meaning of this endorse- 
ment if 


(1) The owner thereof shall, in the 
presence of no fewer than three wit- 
nesses, of unbiassed mind and un- 
blemished character, claim that the 








_ion the clothes-line next-door. 





Our Outspoken Yachtsmen. | 
‘*Conway Cius’s Recarta. 

A feature of the races was the appearance 
of the New Fife Class one design boats. They | 
are fast and weatherly and have fulfilled | 
the most sanguinary expectations of their 
owners.”—Jiverpool Paper. | 
May they blinking well do so again! 





A Valuable Daughter. 
There was a young lady named Lilian 
Who went for a ride on a pillion; 
Alas and alack, 
She fell off the back, re 
But the Press paid her mother a millon. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE BaG. 

















SEBASTIAN. 


I tone have sought—how often have I sought him, 
The sturdy robber in his coat of mail ; 

And now this thunderous nightfall I have caught him, 
Sebastian the Snail. 


Yes, here I hold him fast, my ancient foeman, 
Of pty presence, stout and round and strong ; 
Like Falstaff, shamming dead, Sebastian? No man 


Shall save thy life for long. 


Bring me the brine-pot, I will see him drinking 
The deadly draught ; Sebastian shall die. 

And yet—what memories have set me thinking 
And rather wondering why ? 


Who knows what cruel wrong has been inflicted, 
What ills have rankled in that hornéd head, 

‘What dream of haunts from which he was evicted, 
What kindred loved and dead ? 


‘Twas here I found two snails one morning sitting 
Upon one tulip leaf. My wrath arose, 
And I so dealt with them as I thought fitting. 
His wife, his child—who knows? 


Be oa as may be, there is this about him, 
1a8 provided sport for many hours, 
And this bed here will be quite dull without him, 
Though it be decked with flowers. 


Pursued by me, fair game for every starling, 
_He still escaped, a snail of many wiles, 
Ulysses-like, Autolycus's darling, 
© eat my plants in piles. 
tere — 











He ate schizanthus, and I sought at night-time, 





seventy-one pears valued at £7,000.'"—Provincial Paper. 





At nine o'clock ; he got to work at ten. 
I went at ten, but that was not the right time; 
He chose eleven then. 


I tried eleven, for my annual phlox were 
Nibbled away as level as a lawn ; 

He sought the spot where my most cherished stocks were 
And breakfasted at dawn. 


When he attacked my antirrhinums (twenty 
Fell between even and the break of day), 
And I laid poison thick and slab and plenty, 

He went another way. 


Knowing each trick, each trap for the unwary; 
Skilled to anticipate and to detect, 

Cautious and scheming, calculating, chary, 
He won my deep respect. 


A gallant fellow; no, I will not slay thee, 
Sebastian, but thou needs must change abode ; 
Hence to the Elba where I gently lay thee, 
The ditch across the road. 


Farewell. If in requital of my mercy 
Thou walk’st back here, rapacious, round and fat, 
I shall not know thee. I shall call thee Percy ; 
And Percies I squash flat. 








Our Muscular Merchantmen. 
‘‘None of the party was able to swim, and lifeboats were thrown 
from the steamer.”—Manchester Paper. 





Good News for Fruit-Farmers. 
“Mary —— was charged with being in unlawful possession of 
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| ling one, I see. 
|'mean the girl in the 
| green taffeta dress with 
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BLOOD WILL TELL. 


I wap just asked Nitocris Jones to 
marry me, and she had replied that she 
would have to see me in a bathing-suit 
before she decided, because it was the 
awful shock that Babs Dancetty got 
when she and Ronnie went to the Lido 
last year, and she saw how pathetic 
his legs looked standing up for them- 
selves that led to ther engagement 
being broken off. As that conversa- 
tional opening had been blocked I was 
trying to think of something else to say 
wan a girl in green passed our table. 

“Nitocris,” I said,‘ who is that girl ?” 

“Which?” said Nitocris half-way 
through a yawn. 


I shook my head. 

‘Well, Tom Chevronny was one of 
those dear careless people—none kinder 
—with an incurable interest in the stage 
and racing. He saw a crash coming, 
and, not wishing to cause pain by being 
on the spot when it did come, he gave 
himself a straight talking to and shipped 
himself off to some far-flung corner of 
the Empire. Sothere Mrs. Tom was. I 
think she’s been marvellously brave. 

I nodded. 

‘And never more so than when she 
dealt with Miss Midland’s father.” 

I raised my eyebrows. 

“Tt was ‘like this,” said Nitocris. 
“The Midland father person suddenly 





‘yevealed himself as most miraculously 





a }? 
you chaperoned married a nobleman. 
“* Awaiting your reply with in. 
terest <% . 

‘ 


“Ons has to hand it to Mr. Midland.” 4 
I murmured. 4 

“Ah!” said Nitocris, ‘‘but wait, Now! 
that suggestion stirred Mrs. Tom pro- | 
foundly, and the mcre she conned it o'er | 
and o’er the more she felt that Miss’ 
Midland’s father person should be pro- 
perly stung, especially as his suggestion | 
convinced her that he was even richer | 
than she had thought. 

“So she wrote and asked him to talk | 
the thing over with her when he was. 
next in London, Well, he came, and’ 
he found that she had a luncheon party | 


- 








“The fair one with 
great big eyes.” 

“Oh!” 

“T mean the girl with 
the golden bobbed hair. 
There—quick! Do you 
see her ?—by the band. 
The pretty girl. The 
girl with the dimples 
and the little nose and 
the bulgy dress.” 

“(Q.o-0-h! Yes, dar- 
You 


no shoulder-straps and 
wired hips and silver 
shoes and jade earrings. 
She’s the Miss Midland 
who has just got en- 
gaged to Lord Ding- 
battie.” 

I sighed. 

“Poor lamb,” said 
Nitocris sympathetic- 
ally. “But you needn't 
be romantic over Miss 
Midland. She’sa brisk 


. ‘ ON PAGE THREE, 
little business person. 









o-pay?” 


COLUMN FOWER.” 


Visitor (recognising acquaintance of previous year). “WELL, JEM, 18 IT GOING 
TO KEEP FINE FOR US 1 
Old Salt. “Sorry 1'M NOT FRER TO OBLIGE YoU, Ste. 
OPINIONS IS NOW COPYRIGHT BY Tne Datty EXCRESCENCE, AND MAY BE 


My METEOROLOGICAL 


for him, and everyoneat | 
the party had a title—| 
all peerage, da rling. And 
Lady Fishferry was | 
there—the last woman | 
in England who had! 
refused a man permis. | 
sion to smoke—and | 
Lord Clanbridget, who | 
still has his bath carried | 
into his room. My dear, | 
some party ! 
4 “After lunch Mrs. Tom | 
and the Midland father | 
person settled down in | 


is conference. 
DS) 


P 
en 


\ 


Sa rremmerenene 


“She said, ‘ What| 
= weather!’ And he said, 
~ ‘Ay, it’s fine!’ And‘Ido 

; hope you enjoyed your 
lunch ?’ she said. And 
he said, ‘Ay, it was 
fine!’ Then she said, 
‘Well, Mr. Midland?’ 
And he said, ‘ Ay, let’s 
talk business. Are you 
disposed to agree to my | 
suggestion or not?" | 


Varta la 


SEEN 








Her father's a millionaire, and she's 
her father’s daughter. Besides, I know 
she wanted a title. Of course there’s 
nothing much actually in being a peer 
now—®xcept the pull it gives your wife 
as a journalist.” : 

“ Who brought her out?” I said. 

“Mrs. Tom Chevronny, you know, 
our leading givenand.”  ~ 

“What's that?” 

“Given and required—meaning the 
highest ileeaieuslat explained Nitocris ‘ 
“our supreme professional chaperon, 
darling.” 

“ _ Me does she do it ?” 

_“ She’ too frightfully poor if she 
didn't. My dear, asn't eer aiainat 
ever told you how Mrs. Tom found her- 
self alone in the world with nothing 
but Tom's debts, five hundred a year of 
her own and the certainty of admission 
to the Royal Enclosure at Ascot ?” 


prefer. 
land was engaged to Dinghattie she 
wired to her father, ‘AM GOING TO MARRY 
LORD. He wired back ‘WHAT KIND OF 
LorD?’ She replied, ‘Goop torp.’ Then 
letters followed, and eventually Mrs. 
Tom received a communication that 
went something after this fashion :— 


“*Derar Mapam—I am informed 
by my daughter that she has accepted 
& proposal of marriage from the Ear! 
of Dingbattie and Mumblestanes. As 
my daughter was in your esteemed 
charge at the time I suggest that you 
may see your way to reduce the fee 
which is payable by me to your good 
self, for it will be undoubtedly to your 
advantage, when making future ar- 
rangements, to be able to inform your 
clients that the last young lady whom 











mean—or business-like, whichever you | Mrs. Tom. 


| 





“*T am not,’ replied 
‘Furthermore, I have an} 


You see, as soon as Jane Mid-| entirely separate bill here to present/ 


to you.’ 

‘‘ He took what she handed him, and | 
read, ‘To securing ten titled guests, all’ 
pre-war creations, to meet Mr. Midland | 
at luncheon—one hundred guineas.’ 

“They looked at each other for about 
five minutes. Then he stood up, utterly 
moved, shook her warmly by the hand, 
said,‘ Madam, I like you,’ and pocketed 
the bill.” a 

“And how did you hear all this?” | 
I asked. 

“Mrs. Tom’s butler told Penelope 
Chevronny’s maid,” said Nitocris, “# 
she told Toto’s maid, and Toto told me. 
And the one who is the most frightfully 
bucked about it is Mrs. Tom’s butler. 
He says, ‘It just shows.’ ” 
“Shows what?” 

“That blood will tell.” 3 
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Nice old Soul. “AND NOW WILL YOU PLAY ONE OF 
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THE OPERAS FOR MY LITTLE NIECE?” 











LYRA LUNATICA. 


“I've got the galliambies in my parallelogram ; 

I've got the galliambics, and I don’t know where I am” 
Se wrote of old the afflicted bard, by suffering made strong ; 
| But even harder is the fate that animates my song. 


| In earlier days to Art I paid allegiance until 

| joined the confraternity of poets on Boar's Hill, 
And, giving up the study of Ex Greco and of Goya, 
| Contracted rapidly acute prosodial paranoia. 


I've lost my normal appetite for curry and pilaf, 
And prefer the taste of Condy to that of shandygaff ; 
I fail to find refreshment in the harmonies of Bax ; 

I dream of angry anapests and dreadful dochmiacs. 


My motor-car’s affected; the horn no longer honks, 

But accelerates the engine with the mystic cry of ‘Kiyé"; 
A fiercer anacrusis dominates the old chug-chug, 

And the complex of Simonrpxs inspires the sparking-plug. 


I've been to Doctor Squintschler and Professor Aldehyde, 
And they say that, while there’s nothing much amiss with 
_ my inside, 
ve got the catalectics in both theodolites, 
And am threatened with congestion of the larger epitrites. 


They recommend the betel-nuts that grow in Betelgeuse ; 
j bid me shun the company of ephelkystic gnus, 
paradigms and parasangs, Byzantine logothetes, 

nd never wear pampooties or peruse the Odes of Keats. 


| The regimen is rigorous, and yet with joy I note 
| Signs of reduced distension in my cranial holophote ; 

And I reealled last night, although, alas! they since have fled, 
The actual words in ’82 that Mr. GLApsToNE said. 


The outlook still is bleak, I own, but yet not wholly bleak ; 
[I’ve one great consolation, that my symptoms are unique ; 
For The Lancet, dealing with my case, no other instance cites 
Of a man with catalectics in both theodolites. 








Our Choleric Yeomen. 
“ Hill Farmer (Blackfaced) in North of Scotland is willing to 
take pupil.”—Farming Paper. 


Yet Another Middle-sex Problem. 
“Lord Astor’s Booklaw is among the most fancied horse 
wood. It is considered that, in spite of his being a filly, he 
favourite at the last.”—Punjab Paper. 





> for Good- 
will be the 


University Irrigation. 


“The South California ’Varsity team took last night's 
10 p.m. for Mukden.’’—Manchurian Paper. 


Travelling in tanks, we presume. 


rain at 





“ORCHESTRA 
Prelade, ‘ L’Apres-midi d’un Faune’ (The afternoon 
Debussy.” — Wireless Weekly. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Aren’? Women Wonperrut!” 
(Court). 

Mr. Harris Deans opens pleasantly 
enough his little comedy of the ambi- 
tious young inventor, the honourably 
scheming young wife, the cold-hearted 
millionaire and his lascivious spouse. 
And there are plenty of happy lines for 


vented a motor and thrown up his job, 
leaving his wife to manage as best she 
may by winning the confidence of local 
tradesmen and the tallyman, while he 
hunts for capital. The fact that the 
theatre was hushed while the hard- 
| pushed young engineer opened the fate- 
ful letter from his likeliest backer was 
eloquent proof that the author had at 
the outset interested us in these young 
people in his honest quiet way. 

But as the modern fairy-tale unfolds 
itself it somehow contrives to loosen its 
hold on us. Satterwaite, the million- 





aire, has put up a hundred thousand 
pounds for the Hawley motor, and 
young big Ben and little Mrs. Ben con- 
tinue their hazardous policy of furnish- 
ing out of future income, the plain van 
now bringing more, and more preten- 
tious, things to the new Kensington 
flat. And then, merely because the 
young enthusiast, simply and naturally 
applying his ideas of domestic finance 


| to the Hawley Engineering Company, | 


spends two hundred thousand on the 
| new works out of the one hundred 
| thousand available, the millionaire, as 
millionaires will about trifies like that, 
, grows peevish and decides to close down 
the enterprise. 

In justice to him we should add 
that this decision was dictated not by 
merely sordid business considerations. 
He shrewdly suspected that his young 
inventor was making love to Mrs. Satter- 
waite, a restless blonde of the type that 
gives anxious moments to the possessive 
brand of male. He will revenge him- 
self then by ruining the susceptible but 
harmless Ben—harmless except in busi- 
ness, of course—by just cutting his loss 
of a cool two hundred thousand. 

Then Mrs. Ben plays her hand—aren't 
women wonderful ?—and persuades the 
disgruntled Midas that if he turns her 
Ben loose the poor boy will have the 


Hadn't he better put up a few more 
hundred thousands and save his threat- 
ened honour? Nota bad idea, says this 
unusually ingennous magnate: the 
Hawley motor is saved, and, hiding be- 
hind the not yet paid for arras, poor 


his wife that is doing the love-making, 
poor young Ben being about as capable of 





standing up to a wonderful woman like 


seasoning. Young Ben Hawley has in- | 


; more time to devote to the arts of love. | 


Satterwaite has ample proof that it is| 


Mrs. Satterwaite as of keeping within 
his estimates. And so all ends happily. 

The unlikeliness of this romance 
would be nothing against it if the author 
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AREN’T WOMEN BLACKMAILERS? 
Con Hawley. . Miss Dororuy TURNER. 
Henry Satterwaite . MR. CLIFFORD MARQUAND. 
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could have shown it to us through some 
filmy veil of fancy. That wasn't his 
method. Nor has he been entirely 
discreet in his honest efforts to provide 
us with material for laughter. Pens 
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AN UNWILLING LOTHARIO., 
| Ben Hawley 
| Irene Satterwaite . Miss Dorotuy 

HOLMES-GORE. 





i 
} 
| 


| 
suffered them to come in and disturb by 

breezy badinage, quarrelsome jealousy | 
and even song and dance an interview 
on which hung by a tiny thread the | 
fate of the Hawley motor and the house | 
of Hawley. The Satterwaites of this’ 
world don’t suffer these things glad] | 
And that wouldn't have mattered if we | 
hadn’t, been foreed to share their dis. | 
comfort. What a difficult and delicate | 
thing is balance in these seemingly 
simple problems of the theatre! | 

Mr. Rapa Ricwarpson handled the | 
attractive character, young Ben, with | 
considerable skill, in particular playing 
the difficult passages of embarrassed | 
love-making with a commendable sub. | 
tlety. Miss Dororny Turner was a 
very gay and spiritedly long-suffering | 
and sympathetic helpmate. The little | 
study of the furniture company’s can- 
vasser by Mr. Epwarp CaapMan was 
very adroitly done. Miss lsanen Tuory. | 
Ton’s portrait of the pleasantly com. | 
placent provincial star was a happy | 
affair, Miss THornton so _ evidently 
relishing her good lines, which helps an 
author (and an audience) so much. 

Mr. Grorce Barrett (the star's 
almost too faithful husband) and Mr, 
CiirrorD MARrQuaND (the millionaire) 
were, I thought, too seriously handi- 
capped by their conditions, and Mrs. | 
DorotHy Hoimes-Gore (Miss Satter- 
waite), sharing their handicap in general, 


ably took her opportunity in the scene 
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in which she so brazenly wooed the 
reluctant young engineer. 


‘“ Kynicut Errant” (Sr. Martty’s). | 

Here is a happy mixture of light | 
romance, crime, knockabout clowning | 
and pleasantly nonsensical mystification | 
which keeps plausibly in key, maintains | 
its high spirits, ingenious contrivance | 
and blithely unreasonable atmosphere | 
till the eurtain’s fall. 

Not the most skilful précis writer | 
could effect an intelligible summary of | 
the action in a space likely to be allotted | 


| by the most generous—or absent-minded | 


editor. A mere list of ingredients | 
must serve. Distracted heroine sus- | 
pected of theft of ancient jewelled cup; | 
knight-errant, susceptible bachelor, to | 
the rescue; hero carrying fainting) 
heroine to house, supposed empty, actu- 
ally rented by archeologist excavating | 
among the foundations of a Roman 


A | 
villa in the cellars—with dynamite; | 


- Mr. Ratpu Ricwarpson. | actual reivers of the cup using the same | 


empty house to meet their accomplices; | 
arrival of highly-curried uncle of the | 


| comely bulky sister, a provincial star, | actual (absentee) owner of the house from 
jand her expansively vulgar husband | Singapore; impersonation of nephew by | 
are amusing enough in the Hawleys’ | the knight-errant and of nephew's wile | 


modest kitchen over their stout and|by damsel in distress; rich web of Ia) 
pickles; but little Mrs. Ben, however {and counter-lie ; drugged coffee 


free from snobbishness, would never have revolvers ; 


suitcases of conveniently | 
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gimilar size, colour and shape; bucolic 
local policemen and smart detectives 
from the Yard; union of hearts of fair 
damsel and chivalrous knight; no me- 
chanical horrors, but just honest impos- 
sible but plausible misunderstandings 
and agreeably primitive foolery. 

The whole is threaded on Mr. Huau 
WAKEFIELD's engaging personality and 
invariable (but somehow the reverse of 
tiresome) method. This actor seems 
indeed to have the best right of sue- 
cession to the ever-lamented CHarLes 
Hawrrey, though, as Mr. WAKEFIELD 
will appreciate, old loyalists can’t be 
expected to admit that anybody can 
really wear their hero’s crown and 
mantle. 

This pleasant affair is of the kind 
that plays itself if a producer who knows 
his business as well as Mr. CAMPBELL 
GuLLaN patiently and skilfully works 
up the detail. Miss Noran Ropinson 
was the appealing heroine quite able 
to take her share in the sly deception 
of the outraged Tucker from Singapore 
(Mr. Freperick Leister), who on his 





| part exuded geniality or exploded with 
unavailing and availing wrath as occa- 


| looked the authentic beautiful diamond- 
| thieving vamp and played with no 


| ALFreD WiLp and Mr. Rotanp CuLVER 
| were such constables as endear them- 
| selves to those whom they protect by 








sion demanded. Miss Diana Witson 


mere routine skill, with Mr. Sypney 
SEAWARD as ner adequate bully. Mr. 


native worthiness and honesty rather 
than by any excess of mother-wit. Mr. 
Hexry BLooMFIELD was amusing as 
a voluble and essentially poor-spirited 
criminal from Amsterdam. Mr. E. 
Vivian ReyNnoups dithered adequately 
| as the bewildered excavating Professor. | 

A very pleasant affair, on which the 
lively and ingenious author, with his 
| sound eye for scale and mood, deserves 
| the heartiest congratulations. . 





| “A Danser my Distress” (New). 
George Bevan wasa sport. Perey, Vis- 
| count Totleigh,wasasimp. Reggie Hig- 
| gis Was another simp, but less fish-like 
| than Percy. The Earl of Marshmoreton 
was a rum old fruit with a watering-can. 
| Lady Caroline Higgins can only be re- 
| garded as a blister. Albert Keggs was 
a butler. The girls were nice girls. If 
| that doesn’t explain it all to you, what 
| about it? I mean to say, what? If 
| you know what I mean. 
| Mr. P.G. Woprnouse as a matter of 
| fact does not translate very easily into 
drama. His fun depends as much upon 
| letters as upon life. To take a case from 
_ the current Strand. 
| “Others abide our question, thou art 


| 


| free,” was the verdict of London's gilded 


considered purely in the light of a man 
who could imitate a hen laying an egg. 
‘“‘Muniiner,” they said to one another, 
‘““‘may be a pretty total loss in some 
ways, but he can imitate a hen laying 
an egg. 

Now you may very pleasantly repro- 
duce for farcical purposes the character 
of a young man pretending to be a hen 
which has laid an egg; but the magni- 
ficent inappropriateness of MaTrrHew 
ArNoup’s line about SHAKESPEARE as 
applied to this feat is the kind of thing 
which unhappily baffles the technique 
of the stage. All the more credit then 
to Mr. Tan Hay and Mr. P. G. Wopr- 
HOUSE in collaboration that they have 
managed to make a very gay and rol- 





PROBLEM : WHAT DOES A KNIGHT-ERRANT 
DO ABOUT A SUITCASE CONTAINING DYNA- 
MITE? THE CoDE OF CHIVALRY OVERLOOKED 
THIS SITUATION. 

Billie Denver . . MR. HUGH WAKEFIELD. 
Cecilie Cairn . Miss NoRAH ROBINSON. 


licking affair, interspersed with passages 
of riotous laughter, out of A Damsel in 


| Distress. Far more often than we might 


expect the author’s charming method 
really does come over, notably when 
the horticultural Earl is delighted to hear 
that his son Percy (that half-poached 
egg) has been taken to Marlborough 
Street for butting a policeman in the 
stomach. He points out, however, with 
pardonable pride that they always used 
to take him to Vine Street (a much 
classier place) when he was young. 
Notably, again, when Albert Keggs 1s 
guide to a party of tourists visiting 
Totleigh Castle and explains to them 
the pictures hanging in the Inner Hall. 
Most notably of all when Austen Gray, 
whom Lady Maud Marsh once met as 
an emaciated poet in Switzerland and 
has loved in remembrance ever since, 


teashop, having put on weight appar- 
ently to about the extent of eighteen 
stone, and reproaches her for her lack of 
constancy while stuffing himself nearly 
to inaudibility with cream méringues. 

And the plot ? Oh, well, if you know 
what I mean. It depends partly on the 
fact that Mr. Bast, Foster as George 
Bevan (sport) wanted to carry off Miss 
JANE Baxter, who as Lady Maud 
Marsh, alluded to above, not only loved 
in Switzerland long ago but is now be- 
sieged by numberless suiters at Totleigh 
Castle, Reggie Higgins (gay simp) being 
one of this crowd. The other motive in 
the drama is supplied by the fact that 
the servants have a sweepstake on the 
race for the heiress’s hand, Mr. Albert 
Kegqs, the butler, and his niece, Albertina 
Keggs, a somewhat privileged house- 
maid, being particularly interested in 
the event. Both of them try to wangle 
the result in favour of the candidate 
they have drawn. There is a good deal 
of back-chat between the pair, nor does 
Albertina take any pains to conceal 
from her uncle, who endeavours to cheat 
her, that from a moral point of view she 
regards himas little better than a human 
gum-boil. For the rest, we have the 
excitement provided by George Bevan's 
unauthorised entry into the Castle, 
slightly disguised as a waiter, during 
the celebrations attendant on Percy’s 
coming-of-age. Percy comes of age 
with a great deal of champagne; Reggie 
has even more. 

The first two Acts went quite briskly, 
and the third, assisted not only by the 
now plump poet but by a perfectly 
priceless teashop lady with her head 
on one side, even more briskly still. 
The teashop lady was done by Miss 
Joan Hickson, and the poet by Mr. 
Tuomas Weeve tin. They could scarcely 
have been better. Mr. Crtve Currie 
was the Earl of Marshmoreton, and with 
his son, Percy (Mr. RegtnaLp GARDINER) 
and ReggieHigqgins(played by Mr. Henry 
KENDALL) showed all the great quali- 
ties demanded by Mr. Wopenovuss’s 
Debrett. Much of the blood of the 
Woosters and the MuLLINERS ran evi- 
dently in their veins. Below stairs Mr. 
Avprey Marnerand MissCrarice Harp- 
WICKE nobly upheld the gay standard 
of domestic service which has been set 
by Mr. Wopexouss for an aristocratic 
home. Mr. Bast Foster and Miss 
JANE Baxter, who had most to do, did 
it so well that they even survived the 
ordeal of adding a touch of sentiment 
to an evening of triumphant tomfoolery. 
Nor must I forget Mr. Recrnatp Pur- 
DELL as the Stage Doorkeeper (a thor- 
oughly ripe old egg) in the prologue 
which introduced the hero tothe heroine 
and poor Percy to the embraces of the 








| Youth on Arcaumatp Mvtiiner when 











reappears to her in a Hanover Square 


law. Evoe. 
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THE VET. 


To be a successful and competent vet. 
Needs knowledge exceedingly wide, 
For each of the patients he’s likely to 

get 
Possesses a different inside. 





He must know why the cat is refusing 
her milk, , =. 
Why the dog is not eating his bone, 
Why the coat of the horse is not shining 
like silk, 
Why the parrot does nothing but 
groan ; 





Why the ducks and the chickens are 
failing to lay, 
Why so faint the canary bird sings, 
| And if he is called to the Zoo he must 
Say 
An incredible number of things. 


If the lion's caught a cold, 


If the zebra’s getting old, 

| If the centipede has trouble with his 
feet, 

If the hippo’s feeling ill, 


If the lison’s got a chill, 
If the Arctic fox is suffering from heat, 
Tf some virulent disease 
Has attacked the chimpanzees, 
If the tortoise hasn't stirred for several 
years, 
If the bear's too full of buns, 
If the cobra eats her sons, 


ears ; 
If giraffes have had a tiff 
And their necks are feeling stiff, 
| If hyenas will not laugh at keepers 
jokes, 
If the monkey's pinched his tail, 
If the rhino's looking pale, 


| If the elephant eats paper-bags and 


chokes, 
If the camel hurts his hump, 
If the kangaroo won't jump, 
If the crocodile turns cannibal and 
bites, 
They run away and get 
That omniscient, the vet 


’ 


rights, 


learn 
Such a very great deal for his pay ; 


earn 
Your living an easier way. 


Don't attempt to attend the zoologica 
crowd ; 


A far more advisable plan 


allowed 
© specialize only on Man. 4G. B. 























If the panther has a wife who chews his 


And expect him to put everything to 


Profoundly I pity the vet., who must 


My son, I advise you most strongly to 


Is to call yourself “ Doctor,” and so be 


A MATTER O’ TASTE. 


Tam McCrurie was in for a bit smoke 
and a crack when he noticed them. 

“What's that ye've got there?” 
says he. 

** Where?” says I, 

“On that plate on the dresser.” 

“Och, thae,” says I, airy; ‘jist 
twa-three tattie-scones.” 

« But,” says Tam, “ye 've made them 
& gey queer shape. Ye dinna sell them 
like that in the shop.” 

“Ye're right there,” says I, calm; 
“but ye see, Tam, they're no’ ornary 
tattie-scones.”’ 

No’ ornary ?” 

“Na,” says. “Jist regard the shape. 
That's a crown, Tam, the royal crown 
o’ King James the Fourth 0’ Scotland.” 

“Eh, but is it that? And what dae 
ye mak’ them lke that for?” 

For a wee meenit I hesitated. Then 
[ aed ower and shut the window and 
began in a whisper 

“Tam, I'm gaun to tell ye what I've 
never tellt a body afore. It was the 
eighteenth o’ June, fifteen hunder and 
three, and wet as usual, and the King, 
that's James the Fourth, was feelin’ 
a bit doun, ye ken, wi’ the weather. 
Says he maist regal to the feetimen 
which was standin’ round, ‘ Fetch the 
master-baker.’ Sae in comes Angus 
Macdonald, wipin’ the flour aff his 
hands on the back o' his kilt and gies a 
wee bit salute. 





throne which was set handy. ‘I'm 
wantin’ to consult ye on a maist im- 
portant matter.” Then he turns to a’ 
his feetmen and courtiers which was 
standin’ round. ‘Avaunt ye,’ savs 
Jamie; ‘I'll gie ye a shout when | 
want ye.’ Sae they 
wonderin’. ; 

** Now,’ says Jamie wi’ a bit wink, 
‘though I’m no’ supposed to, 
been thinkin’, Angus.’ 

“*Have ye, though?’ 
maist affable. 

** Ay,’ says King Jamie, ‘and | 
canna see Why ma courtiers etsaytera 
should get the same taste out o’ their 
cookies and things as I dae. After all, 
when ye consider it, I 'm the King, and 
what I want ye to dae is invent some- 
thing that only J can taste the right 
way and get the full flavour, sae that 
if thae attendants o' mine pinch a bit 
on the way up to ma royal table they '!I 
l}no’ can taste it the right way. Ye 

see ?’ ; 

** Man,’ says Angus, giein’ the King 
a friendly push, ‘what a bar! You 
can taste it and they canna. Man, it’s 
magnificent,’ 


a gaed awa fair 


says Angus 











ONDON CHARIVARI. | 


“*Ye was wantin’ me?’ says Angus. 
“*Sit ve doun here, says King | 
Jamie, wi’ a bit nod to an empty 
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“Sae he and King Jamie had a bit 
crack about things, and a week later 
Angus, after maist intricate experiments, 
turned out a superlative tattie-scone, 
cut it out in the shape o' Jamie's 
crown, and brought it in on a muckle 
gowden plate. 

** Here's 
Angus. 

‘The King gied a bit chuckle to him- 
sel, pulled aff a wee bit and handed it 
to a knight which was standin’ by. 

“*Gie that a bit chew and tell me 
what ye think o’ t.’ 

“Sae the knight gied it a knightly 
chew. ‘Jist an ornary > 
yer Majesty,’ says he. 

“*Is it, though?’ says King Jamie. 
‘Now watch me.” He took a bit and 
put it in his mouth, Then he rolled it 
round and round and smiled and smiled | 
and licked his lips and then winked at | 
Angus and smacked him on the back. 

** Ye've done it,’ says King Jamie,” 

L stopped dramatic. 

* And thae tattie-scones ?” says Tam 
in a Whisper, pointin’ at the plate on 
the dresser. 

** Made frae the recipe o' Angus Mae- 
donald,” | breathes mysterious. 

“Can I taste a bit?” says he, awful 
keen. 

I shook ma heid. 
ony use,” Says I. 

* Jist a wee bittockie,” says he, plead- 
in’. 

“Och, weel, Tam, seein’ it’s you, 
jand I gied him a bit o’ the royal 
crown, 

He rolled it on 
meenit. 


the tattie - scone,’ SaVs 





tatlie-scone 


’ 


on Te 


wouldna be 


his tongue for a 
Then he regarded me queer. 





lve} 


taste it. It’s magnificent!" 

1 shook ma heid. 
inin’, Tammas,” says I, 

“And I'm tellin’ ye I’m no’,” 
he, emphatic. 
clear. Will 
}yin?”” 

Ll rubbed ma nose thoughtful. ‘ Weel, 
That ‘ll be six- 


‘“*T can taste it clear as 
will ye sell me yin—yist 


| Tam, seein’ it's you, 
| pence. 

Now I dinna ken how it got out, but 
folk started pleadin’ wi’ me to let them 
hae a royal tattie-scone and, though 
I was naturally maist reluctant, [ let 
them buy them at a nominal sixpence 
upiece—as a personal favour, ye ken. 

Weel, ye 'd hardly believe it, but the 
number o’ regal tastes in Auchore was 
maist phenomenal, and, thinks I, it 's 
a bittie selfish when I’m bidin’ amang 
sich tasteful folk to keep ma secret to 
masel. 

And now you want to ken the secret 
o’ ma regal tattie-scones. Ay, weel, 
I'll tell ye. Mak’ them in the usual 
way, but eat them hot and flavoured 
wi'—ay, wi’ a pinch o’ imagination. 


adie = casa sececcsscaaneae 





**Man,” says he, that excited, * I can 
‘Ye 're jist imag: | 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
XL.—SHropsuiee. 


(A uz, Jf 
Wrene’'er | think of Shropshire hr. 77a 


Its * Lads” I seem to see ; 
The sad, tho gay, at work or play, 
From Shrewsbury to Clee: 
Too few in love are happy ; Fo 
Too few who serve the King f 
Escape the flying bullet ; 
And far too many swing. 





Yet have they made of Shropshire 
A land I'm lief to roam 

And read again that moving strain 
Within its very home ; 

or he's my favourite poet, 
Although in bonds to woe : 

The far-from-barren Housman, 
Who loves his county so. ve 

EK. V. i. “ly 
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Naney (addressing the pigs). “1’M AWFUL SORRY TO HAVE TO EAT YOU EVERY MORNIN’, BUT THIS WOMAN MAKES ME.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

You would think there were few variants of the eternal 
| triangle left unconstructed by Mr. SrerHen McKenna, but 
| one side at least of that popular figure wears a new aspect 
in The Shadow of Guy Denver (BuTrERworts#). This is not 
| Denver, a Colonial Governor heard for the most part “off”; 
| nor is it Clifford Ottley, barrister, who takes advantage of 

Denver's official and temperamental “ offness” to be more 

than decorously on with his lady. No, it is Cressida, Lady 

Denver, herself, like her namesake a devastating blend of coy 
advances and disingenuous retreats, whose unsportsmanlike 
appeal to Ottley's sense of sportsmanship is the making of 
their common story. Ottley, who is deliberately contemplat- 
ing @ High Court judgeship and casually toying with the 
notion of marriage, is due to settle down. He has just 
missed the up-to-date Naomi Rawson, who still awaits him 
in the offing, only to fall a victim to a deliberately unmodish 
femme incomprise. Because Cressida’s treatment at the 
hands of her detestable children is obviously monstrous, 
Ottley assumes that her objections to her absent husband 
are equally valid. This however is not the case, and the 
return of the maligned pro-Consul precipitates an ironical 
dénotiment. Reviewing the obvious flaw in a distinctly 
successful book, I hardly feel that Naomi’s recurrent attrac- 
| tion for a man of Ottley's supposed calibre is sufficiently 
| substantiated. In the case of Cressida he is caught by a 

woman and a situation irresistibly allied—a well-worn pre- 
dicament with his creator, but given a notably ingenious 
turn in the earlier part of the present book. The scene in 
which Ottley reinstates his sligh 














own house and loses his heart in the process is a particularly 
entertaining gambit. Nothing that follows quite recaptures 
its freshness and zest. 

The most thrilling moments in the life of a pilot of the 
R.A.F., even in war-time, have a way of occurring When 
least expected, during periods of comparatively dull routine 
work, and this tendency is reflected in the second volume 
of the official history of the Air Services in the War—The 
War in the Air (Oxrorp University Press). Mr. H. A. 
Jones flies quietly enough over familiar ground, while pre- 
senting in admirably broad perspective the general military 
situation prior to an engagement, and even crosses the lines 
into enemy territory when drawing on German sources of 
information, without providing any particular thrills, and 


lines, such stories of valorous defeat or of victory against 
odds as turn every page of his book into a potential miracle 


sacrifice to be touched lightly, yet some of his yarns have 
a more cheerful side, as for instance the tale of the two 
sea-plane officers who, in difficulties during a bombing raid, 
“taxi'd” their crippled machine away from a German beach, 


open sea as a means of escape to their parent ship; or the 





story of the subaltern who, having made a forced landing 
behind the German lines, escaped to Holland after wander- 
|ing for two months in occupied France and Belgium, where 
|he had passed, with bandaged head and iodine-painted 
face, as one deaf and dumb. Apart from incidents that 


ted hostess as head of her|arise with a sudden thrill, the author's narrative is 2| 


TTT 





then suddenly inserts, perhaps in no more than a couple of | 


of romance. Many of these records speak too much of | 


acknowledging the greetings of innocent German spectators | 
as they went, and planning to seize a sailing-boat on the | 
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| Aveust 22, 
‘straightforward account, centering 
nec in the Dardanelles’ fighting and 


, the Battle of the Somme, of the never- 


ending struggle for supromacy in the 
‘air. He is entirely feank in dealing 


with the temporary dominance of the 
Fokker machine, and never minimises 
his own side’s failures, yet, as regards 
by far the greater part of the period | ~ 

covered, he is in the pleasant position | */ 
of being able to record a British suprem-| — ¢ 
acy that was undeniable. 





By Hexen Aswton, Far Enoug/, 
A story of Jamaica, 
| Is highly local-coloured stuff, 
With semi-coons who shake a 
| Cocktail or two, or even three, 
| Most every minute. Now let’s see. 


Janet Morant is penniless 
(So much then for preamble) ; 
She sails as nursery governess 
To Mrs. Lena Campbell, 
A half-caste with a flair for ‘‘flames,”’ 
But none for him, her lawful James. 


Janet is morally a nun 
(She comes frae Inverurie), 
But Lena likes a lot of fun; 
James spanks her in a fury ; 
She bolts with Mr. Quin, a friend ; 
James marries Janet. That's the end. 


| like the way this story goes 

To sun and peacock ocean, 

| And recommend the book to those 

Who (lightly) love emotion ; 
And—dear me, yes, the gentlemen 
Who publish it are Messrs. Benn. 


It is pleasant to discover short 
| Stories devoting to the kindly deserip- 
| ton of a series of literary butts con- 


siderably more than the amount of Lady. “But 
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Man (in Night-club). “* Quick! 


SS 





It’s A HOLD-UP! HIDE YOUR JEWELS.” 
HOW, YOU INSPIRED IDIOT? Am I TO SWALLOW ’EM?”’ 











talent usually engaged in decrying 
them. What could be fairer game for the satirist than the 
commoner type of Briton abroad—the shabby frequenter of 
- cheap pensions, the personally-conducted honeymoon, the 
_ticket-of-leave man enjoying his fifteen days’ contact with 
the glamorous side of the Alps? Yet it is precisely these 
people who appeal to Mr. Guy Rawiencr. He makes a 
preliminary survey of the average human cargo of a Channel- 
steamer, finds its expensive elements stagey and monotonous 
and-concentrates mainly on the destinies of the unpretending 
| and gauche. The most amusing of his stories tells the tale 
of a Garda pensione, whence a lowbrow couple, entirely 
friendly and unassuming, oust a highbrow coterie all dis- 
tmetly the reverse. This, my first favourite, is run pretty 
| Close by “A Certain Courage,” which reveals the inner 
history of an outwardly self-centred middle-aged frump ad- 
dicted to the Riviera. ‘“ What's Wrong With Sentiment ” 
and “The Last Journey” are middle-class, middle-aged 
idylls ; and “Going Home" depicts the glorious arrival of 
& Soho waiter at that most unpromising of frontiers, Modane. 
I must not, however, give you the impression that all Mr. 
RawLence’s Passengers (COnsTaBL8) are treated to his patie 
develours. He has a sharp claw for the denizens of the 
Lido, and gambling women with young daughters, and pot- 


at Ostend. But I like him best as the paladin of the simple 
and vulgar; and I rejoice that such a pretty talent for 
setting, situation and dialogue should have been consecrated | 
to such an honest cause. 


The stories of Sir Pamure Gress evidently please a large 
number of readers. Judging from the list of sales facing 
the title-page of The Age of Reason (HurcHinson) we have | 
here a writer who can generally command a purchasing | 
public of well over ten thousand, rising on occasion to the 
giddy heights of seventy or eighty. It is a little diffieult 
to discover the reason for so great a popularity within the 
covers of this latest book. The author begins with a scene 
from life at modern Oxford; in which he marries the charm- 
ing young daughter of an elderly and broad-minded Canon 
to a materialistic but absent-minded Professor of Biology. 
Margaret Allport was at Somerville, and Sir Pamir has 
made strenuous efforts to capture the Somerville atmo- 
sphere, with the various friends of the heroine “ragging” 
her pleasantly about her biological captive. He is more 
successful, I think, with the Jerningham household, into 
which Margaret is introduced after marriage. The two step- 
children are the only characters in the book who very nearly 








iling artists (poor devils !) and the uglier type of Cockney 


teen 











come to life. The fact is, Sir Patrrp is more interested in 
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his thesis than in his characters. His strength lies in the 
| fact that he can persuade us that he is really keen on his 

point ; that middle-aged professors of biology, who do not 
| believe in something higher than science, should not be per- 
| mitted to bring up children, and most certainly should not 
) marry e7 secondes noces daughters of even the most easy- 
| going clergymen. I conjecture that he must have real 
| convietions, and convictions that are probably shared by a 
| good many others, on the trend of much modern education. 
| But he need not have constructed his story quite so obvi- 


| ously with an eye to the furthering of his views. His} 


| puppets would have looked more human if he had not 
| jerked their strings +o hard. 

The cleverest idea that Madame ALBanxsi has used in 
Claire and Circumstances (Couurss) is that of making every- 


there is hardly, indeed, an ill-natured remark, and there are | 
three happy marriages at the end. The kindly reader tea 
most of us are) should put this book on his library list: no | 


cynic or pessimist need apply. | 





Beau Sabreur and completes the trilogy, is no doubt destined | 
for popularity, but I found it a little disappointing. I have | 
no complaint to make against Mr. P. C. Wren when his 

brave fellows are in action. No author was ever more in. | 
genious in getting his creations into tight places nor more | 
adept in the art of extrication ; situations that demand | 
to be described as tense occur often and again in these ad- | 
ventures. Responsive readers—and I am one of them—pal. | 
pitate freely. But it is also true that the rhapsodies of 

| Otis H. Vanbrugh (the American who tells the tale) over the | 




















one attach the utmost im- 
| portance and meaning to the 
actions of a girl who is seen 
by the end to have heen only 
selfish, unfeeling and a little 
stupid. But unfortunately 
| this is not brought out very 
| clearly and I should have 
| been left merely wondering 
| a little why Claire did not 
| matter so much as I had 
| thought she was going to, if 
| the lucid explanation supplied 
| on the dust cover had not 
| opened my eyes to the sub- 
| tlety of her creator’s inten- 
| tions. The beautiful dangh- 
| ter of a somewhat scandalous 
| mother, Claire has recently, 
| when the story opens, been 
| adopted by some extremely 
| nice relations who cannot 
| help fearing, on the score of 
| heredity and upbringing, that 
| her small deceptions and cold 
| exploitations of masculine 
| interest hint at much worse 
| things to come. Apparently 
| by the end they are convinced 
| that their fears were ground- 
| less. I am not so sure of it 


J. ARSTAD 


ANY LANGUAGE SUPPLIED. 








ARE YOU GOING ABROAD ? 
WHY BOTHER LEARNING A FOREIGN TONGUE WHEN YOU CAN 
HAVE A PORTABLE ELECTROLINGOPHONOGRAPHIC INTERPRETER ? 


perfections of Isobel Geste 
were almost more than] could 
bear. Still, as a novel of inci- 
dent I place the last of the tri- 
logy on a level with the other 
two, and those who are relue- 
tant to wallow in waves of 
sentimentality can easily skip 
through them. 


Harry Redfern, a drug- 
fiend, was killed by a dose 
of cyanide of potassium, and 
in The Question (Benn) you 
will find that Jacynth, his 
young and attractive wife, 
was tried for murder at the 
Old Bailey and found “Not | 
guilty.” Primarily the tale | 
that follows is concerned 
with Jacynth’s adventures 
and misadventures; but to | 
my mind she is not the lead- | 
ing lady in the drama. That | 
vole is filled by Harry's) 
mother, a sinister dominat- | 
ing woman and devastatingly ! 
vindictive. It is a well-told | 
story, and Miss MarGarer | 
Pererson has contrived and | 








| 


| background, but it is all a little too loosely constructed. 


| 
| 
| 
/ 


controlled her plot so cleverly | 


| myself. There are some charming people in the story, and|that those in search of sensational fiction should answer | 
| Madame Apanest has the nicest touch in sketching a social | Z'he Question for themselves. 


| 


} 





It is as rare as it is delightful to find a young author who | 


I know nothing of the Scottish manse in real life but I| avoids the extravagances of youth and who writes with the | 


| know very well what to expect of it in fiction. It will be a| restraint of maturity; yet I am inclined to credit Miss | 


homely place, but its homeliness will be tempered by intel- 


Pameta Frankav with both of these virtues. Certainly The | 


leet ; it may stand in a Glasgow suburb but it will never| Fig Tree, which is her second book, has great promise, and 


| be drab. In Eliza for Common (Hopper anp SroucHtTon) 


| that are all true to t 


true to life. There is the minister himself, sincere and 
unworldly, and his family’s admiration and despair; his 
h at but everyone loves; his son 





| wife, whom some may la 
| at Oxford with a scholarst ip; his-daughter in mild revolt 
against her parochial duties and only needing dressing to 
| be beautiful. I have met them all several times, but seldom 
| so vividly presented. All the characters in the book are 
| live people, although with most of them we may suspect 
| that there is a side of them we are not permitted to see, 
| Miss Doveias is a resolute optimist, determined to fi 

eter nd the 
good in everybody. There are no villains in this book ; 








‘ ,|is among the best novels I have read this year. The 
Miss O, Doveias has tenanted her manse with characters . . 


ype, and I do not doubt for a moment approach even love from an original point of view. Her 





story is mainly of love, but Miss Franxav contrives to 


dispassionate analysis of character is excellent, and, if the 
book is cynical, it is with a eynicism which is logical and 
constructive. The background of the plot is a house 
which, haunted by the ghost of a former owner, exerts & 
sinister influence over its occupants, and especially over 
Valentine, the dreamy young artist whose life it dominates. 
Miss Franxavu’s style shows great imaginative power and 
at the same time gives one the impression that she is very 
much in touch with ordinary life. Messrs. Hurst AND 
Buackert are not to be congratulated on a book which 
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Beau Idéal (Murray), which succeeds Beau Geste and | . 


tortor 
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that it 
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contains too many compositors’ errors. 
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A pak has introduced a mechanical 

us by means of which money 

may be deposited after the doors are 

dosed, but what is wanted is a scheme 

io make it possible to overdraw on 
Saturday afternoons. 





} : . nl : ” . 

| “Give me England,” says a novelist 
land traveller. We think his demand 
i eomes at an inconvenient moment. 


ing could be more significant of 
Nothing g 

the rapid advance of autumn than the 
fact that Daily Express readers have 
been asked to suggest how best to 
amange comfortable quarters for a 
tortoise during its winter sleep. 





: 
| Wethink it is only fair to point out 
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CHARIVARIA. Tenney is reported to be anxious to] liness of some of our pugilists.. All the | 


avoid publicity. If he is serious, he 
ought to join our Liberal Party. 


We understand on good authority 
that several dogs have expressed a fer- 
vent desire to visit the battle-grounds 
of the recent R.S.P.C.A. meetings. 


There is no foundation, however, for 
the rumour that the Chairman at the 
next meeting will insist on the audience 
being muzzled. 


New uses are being suggested for the 
vegetable marrow. One is to rub it 
with hair-restorer and let it win a prize 
as a giant gooseberry. 


A Parisian has lodged a complaint 
that his son, a minor, lost one-hundred- 





same we do not anticipate a vogue for 
the cauliflower ear. 





By slapping the face of the mother of | 
a famous girl- player, a baroness has | 
caused a sensation in German’ lawn- 
tennis circles, but it is not stated 
whether she employed her fore-hand or 
her back-hand. 


* 

With reference to the dog which bit a 
Horsham rate-collector, we understand 
that, as it was not an Alsatian, the ani- 
mal is believed to be an impostor. 





Captain Broap recently took three 
modern novels up in an aeroplane in an | 
attempt to break the endurance recerd. | 
This was for flying, however, not for 
reading modern novels. 





| that in spite of the fact [~~ 
‘that Parliament is not 
| sitting there is no lack 
| of other amusements in 
London this month. 

Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
| DonaLp'sassertion that 
jno one thinks of Mr. 
|Luoyvy Grorce now is 
jtoo sweeping. Mr. 
| Luoyp GEorGE does. 


| 

| At- Hautyillers . thé 
other da¥- the anniial 
festivities in honour of 
Dom PrEricNon, the 
monk who invented 
champagne, took place. 
The identity of the in- 
ventor of the stuff pro- 


vided at wedding-break-| goin’ ro 17.” 








Gentleman (in boat). “CAN YOU DIRECT US TO A QUIET LITTLE BACKWATER?” 
Boatman. “* AY, Str. 
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About one in seven | 
of London boys are still | 
in school at the age of 
fifteen, we read. But 
if we know the average 
boy he isn’t very still. 


A Birmingham wo- 
man recently gave birth 
toa girl ona Friday and 
a boy anda git on the , 
Saturday. The instal- | 
ment system seems to | 
be spreading. 


The question is being 
raised: whether dogs 
have souls, but we hope 
eats haven't, otherwise | 
the Hereafter will be | 
uncomfortably crowded 
with nine angels for 
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fasts is still a mystery. 


Lord Metcuert, a daily paper points 
out, can salute his own effigy on the 
Mond Building as he strolls down to 
the House of Lords. Another who is 
said to kiss his hand to it in passing is 
Mr. Luoyp Grorae. 


The importation of Alsatian wolf- 
dogs into Australia has been prohibited, 
We are told, and it is anticipated that, as 
4 retaliative measure, dingoes will be 
ngorously excluded from Alsace. 


Romans are protesting against the 
order forbidding them to travel without 
coats on tram-cars. They feel that 
Czsar wouldn't have issued it. 


_ Three ex-officers of the Merchant Ser- 

vice intend to sail a ketch to the West 
ndies and engage in the fishing indus- 

try, which is there all done by hand- 
es. They will, of course, adopt ketch- 


and-twenty pounds in one night in a 
gambling room of a casino. The pro- 
prietor will probably plead that every- 
one has to start in a small way like 
that. 


Men in Budapest are reported to have 
wept on hearing that Hungary had been 
beaten in the water-polo contest at 
Amsterdam. We regard as exaggerated, 
however, the rumour that there was 
not a dry eye in Thanet. 


We read of girl bargees. Hitherto 
bargees have had the reputation of 
being unladylike. 


Complaint is made of the hocliganism 
of girls visiting country houses. Host- 
esses should report offenders for in- 
clusion in Who’s Hooligan. 


Facial massage with the knuckles is 
the latest form of beauty treatment. 


every dead puss. 


Copenhagen is reported to have pro- 
duced dried milk in sheet form. ‘This 
material is expected to prove especially 
suitable for printing on by the milk- 
chocolate Press. 


Slugs are being bred and reared at 
Leeds in order that their habits may be | 
studied by Government experts. The 
eye of the mildest gardener kindles into 
fanatical flame at the thought of his | 
traditional foe living a life of pampered | 
ease at the expense of the taxpayer. 


At Redhill it is said that a ghost 
wears boots. We understand that one 
observer claims to have heard the eerie | 
flapping of a nearly lost sole. 


We hear that many picnics have been | 
ruined recently by calm weather. There | 
was not a breath of wind to blow the | 
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This is, of course, the secret of the love- 


paper about. 
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| Ow a hot summer afternoon in the 
early part of the twentieth century a 
‘small rectangular green patch encom- 
a sea of human faces that 
| rose in tiers far into the sky was the 
_ scene of a fiercely waged match of lawn- 
tennis. The skill of the champion of 
| Brazil was on its trial against the full 
_ strength of the finest player of Finland. 
Excitement among the spectators had 
already reached fever-point when an in- 
| gident of far-reaching moment occurred. 
| The umpire, thinking that a ball which 
‘the Finn had struck had fallen outside 
the Brazilian’s court, said so in a loud 
clear voice and gave the point in the 
Brazilian’s favour. But the Brazilian, 
being strongly of opinion that the ball 
was in and that the point should have 
been given to the Finn, vigorously pro- 
tested to the umpire. The umpire, 
however, who had already consulted the 
linesman, remained, amid a tense silence, 
adamant, and the Finn proceeded to the 
next service. The cheers that arose from 
the thousands of onlookers, nearly every- 
one of whom had been born and bred in 
the far-flung traditions of British sports- 
manship, when the Brazilian deliber- 
ately returned that service into the net 
and gave his opponent the point, can 
rarely, if ever, have been exceeded. But 
it was nothing at all to the storm of 
applause that broke over the arena the 
next moment, when the Finn, inspired 
by the same honourable motive as the 
Brazilian, deliberately served a double- 
fault. Of his intention there could be 
nodoubt. The first ball alighted among 
the crowd, while the second carried the 
stands en routefor the adjoining country. 
| Though the tumult and the shouting 
gradually died away as the game re- 
sumed its normal course, there was not 
|a soul among those masses but had 
learnt a lesson he would not easily for- 
get. But in no two breasts were such 
depths of emotion stirred as in those of 
two healthy athletic-looking lads, boys 
| merely of some fourteen summers, 
| watching unobserved the great contest 
| from an obscure corner on the north- 
| east side of the ground. George Blake 
James Hake were their names, and 
it “ had come up for the day by the 
| mil -train from Philville to watch the 
leading exponents of their favourite 
Few words were spoken between 
George and James that evening on their 
return journey to Philville. If either 
| had been asked whether the Brazilian 
| or the Finn had won, he would pro- 
| bably have replied that he didn’t know. 
| For the hearts of Blake and Hake were 
| full of something else—of the glory and 


— 
| 
| 


Years have elapsed. The scene has 
changed. Great the enthusiasm and 
happy the crowd on this the last day of 
the Philville Lawn Tennis Club's an- 
nual tournament. The knowledge that 
George Blake and James Hake, grown 
men now of twenty-two years or more, 
had reached the final’ in the men’s 
singles was hardly less popular than 
the news that the mayor, himself still 
a formidable player, had consented to 
take the umpire’s chair. And a great 
battle it turned out to be. One set all 
and five games all in the final set, and 
they were engaged in what surely must 
have been the longest rally in the his- 
tory of the game. At last, in a culmin- 
ating effort, Blake flung his racket at 
the ball and drove it down the side line 
out of the reach of Hake. The lines- 
man thought it was out, and the mayor 
gave it out, but Hake thought it was in. 
Without so much as a glance at the 
umpire he slashed Blake’s next service 
clean out of the side of the court. For 
a fraction of a second the crowd was 
mystified. Then the applause broke, 
only to be quieted the next moment by 
the upraised hand of the mayor com- 
manding silence. 
But not even the upraised hand of the 
chief magistrate could for some moments 
quell the ovations that greeted the un- 
mistakably intentional double-fault of 
Blake's that followed. Rarely, if ever, 
had Philville been treated to such a 
moving example of British sportsman- 
ship, and there was not a man or woman 
among them who failed to respond. 
And in view of this it must have been 
of interest to the philosophic observer, 
if such there was, to detect a distinct 
falling-off in the density of the cheers 
when Hake slogged the next of Blake’s 
services a good thirty yards over the 
back line, and to notice further that 
hardly a note of approval was raised 
when Blake promptly replied with 
another double-fault. Ane when the 
same thing happened again your phil- 
osopher would have concluded that 
there was not a single true British 
sportsman on the ground. 
Sad ending as it was to an otherwise 
brilliantly-suecessful tournameyt, that 
match was never decided, for the set, 
indeed the game, was left unfinished. 
Time and again deuce was called, and 
every time the players deliberately lost 
one each of thetwo following points, and 
though the Mayor continued to call out 
the score as though unmindful of the 
turn the match had taken, the crowd 
gradually melted away and the sun 
went down and the stars came out and 
the match had to be abandoned. 
George Blakeand James Hake argued 
afterwards that, having intentionally 





the honour of sportsmanship. 








given one point away, their subsequent 


course was the only logical one ¢ 
could pursue. Each averred that, had 
he continued otherwise, his first act 
would have been a mere gesture and not 
a decision born of moral principle. 
The chief magistrate was angry, and 
the town of Philville was annoyed, for 
their tournament had been ruined, ‘And 
the smiles that had before greetedG 
and James on every hand were ch 
to frowns. But Blake and Hake cared 
not ; for they knew, as you and I, reader 
know, that they had acted in the only 
way consistent with the ideals of British 
sportsmanship. 


A SUPERFICIAL SURVEY OF THE SUMMER 
SEASON. 

THE waist-line in this year of grace 

Is creeping back to its normal place; 

Its progress is extremely slow, 

It has some inches still to go. 

You can’t account for Fashion's whims, 

But hats are being worn with broader 
brims. 





At balls and dinners now you see 
The chest displayed less lavishly, 
Whereas the back is for the nonce 
Distinctly more en évidence ; 

But the girls still look like cherubims, 


And hats are being worn with broader | 


brims. 


There's quite a vogue in shiny buekles |: 
And clinging sleeves that reach the 


knuckles ; 
You don't so often see them short, 
Except for evening dress or sport. 
We ‘re showing a little less of our limbs, 
But hats are being worn with broader 
brims, 


The hem should show an irregular line 

And a belt your figure may confine. 

[ think that’s all I have to state 

On the modes of 1928. 

You may fight about Books of Prayers 
and Hymns, 


But hats are being worn with broader 


brims. 


Fun in White Gum Valley. 

“ The taachers and ex-scholars of White Gum 
Valley school intend holding a dance on Friday 
evening. The committee will be pleased t 
see all ex-scholars and their will be 1)-, the 
proshrdleutaoishrdluetaor friends present. 

Australian Paper. 
Ve wouldn’t give a shilling for that 
kind of friend! 


The Advertisement Philanthropic. 

‘« Friend,—Maybe you come visit this store 
quick. All same many fine lady come see Teen 
Jore. Have plenty honest curio. All kind 
people like. Catch coolie coats, reed chair, oh, 
Doc Jones Tea, Maybe you buy. All same you 
don’t. Teen Jore happy. Like make friend. All 
time come. See Teen Jore. All same everybody 
happy.”’ 








Chinese Storeman's Advt, in Canadian Paper. 
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“LET MEN DELIGHT...” 


Car anp Doe (in unison). “AT THIS RATE WE SHALL HAVE TO GET UP A SOCIETY TO 
PREVENT OUR PROTECTORS FROM BEING CRUEL TO EACH. OTHER.” i} 
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| said Mr. Mafferty. “ Are you the Shore 





, no more than the noon of the day. 
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“Dappy, TONY'S BEEN A NAUGHTY BOY.” 


“IT DON'T WANT TO HEAR ABOUT THAT FROM YOI 
“WELL, YOU WON'T HEAR ABOUT IT FROM TONY.” 


{Auausr 29, 1993 | 
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MR. MAFFERTY DEFIES THE URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


“Are you the Bathin’ Inspector?” 


Inspector of the Urban District Council 
of the fine town of Bugton-by-the-Sea ? 
Is it yourself is strollin’ the shore to 
see no man swims in the ocean before 
two o'clock of the afternoon, an’ it Sun- 
day? It is so? Then let you take a 
small piece of a walk with me across 
the beach from this place to the margin 
of the sea, for it's meself will be takin’ 
a great swim this moment, though it's 


“Regulations, is it? An’ will you 

, tell me now who made them regulations, 
| Mr. Inspector? You will not at all, 
| for I'll tell you meself. ‘Tis about 
| 8X Or seven corpulent gentlemen will 
never be fifty again, an’ wouldn't swim 
| in the sea if you gave them the Crown 
| Jewels itself. "Tis a few round old gen- 
tlemen has made money at the shop- 

i keepin’, an’ you've made them Coun- 
| cillors by reason of the fine heads they 
have on them for figures, an’ the fine 
talent they have to be runnin’ the trams 


Mr. Withers that sells the hosiery, an’ 
he an expert on the town sewers; there’s 
Mr. Mudd is an ironmonger an’ under- 
stands the water-supply; an’ there’s 
old Mr. Egg is blind an’ deaf, but makes 
great speeches about the electric light. 
It's grand old fellers they are, surely . 
an’ you've put ’em in charge of your 
sanitation, an’ your education, an’ your 
recreations, an’ your arts, an’ your 
libraries, an’ the way you dress, an’ the 
morals of your young. It’s not meself 
would be complainin’ of that, for there's 
no man livin’, I’m thinkin’, is better 
able to say what kind of a play is 
fit an’ proper to be played in Bugton 
than Mr. Mudd himself, an’ he an iron- 
monger disapproves of the theatre. An’ 
why wouldn't Mr. Egg set his face 
against music in the park, an’ he not 
able to hear a note of it, the poor old 
fella? There’s nothin’ they can’t do 
on the land, them gentlemen; but will 
you tell me now what right they 'd have 
to be rulin’ the sea as well? ‘It’s the 
Publie Health Acts, is it? Well,them’s 
fine pieces of legislation, surely, an’ it’s 
not mesel{ would be liftin’ the tip of a 
finger to be injurin’ the public health. 





an’ organisin’ the drains. There's old 





Maybe I'd cause a pestilence, an’ I 





enterin’ the sea. Maybe there'd rise 
up a great commotion among the fish, 
the way the food of the town would 
suffer. But after two o'clock, you're 
tellin’ me, there’s no more danger. 
Well, it’s twelve itself now, an’ L'll 
risk it. I’m goin’ into the wide sea, 
Mr. Inspector, an’ let you stand there 
an’ inspect. 

‘Sunday, is it? Well, I've been to 
church, Mr. Inspector. An’ if I'd not 
been to church at all will you tell me 
what call has Councillor Mudd to 
be keepin’ me out of the English 
Channel? Will you tell me what way 
it concerns Mr. gg if I go to chureh at 
the risin’ of the sun or the fall of night, 
at the noon of day or no time at all? 
Is Mr. Withers, that rans the drains, 
in charge of religion as well? Ist 
himself is to lay down me hours of 
worship an’ meditation, by reason of the 
great knowledge an’ capacity he has for 
managin’ the sewers? An’ i that s 
the way of it does he think he Il draw 
me into church o1 chapel by keepum me 
out of the sea before two o'clock 0 the 
afternoon, for it's the contrary alto- 
gether. 
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the ocean, Mr. Inspector. It’s a quare, 
grey, cold-lookin’ kind of an ocean, an 
it heavin’. It's a poor foolish thing, I’m 
thinkin’, for a man to leave the warm 
land an’ trust himself to the water, 
with the stones tearin’ the flesh from 
his feet an’ the great waves dashin’ the 
wind out of his body. I'd sooner sit 
here, Mr. Inspector, an’ think holy 
| thoughts under the arch of the sky an’ 
humble me heart before the thunder of 
ithe ocean. There’s many a man, I 
know, can't rouse himself to a solemn 
reflection without he has a great crowd 
bawlin’ a hymn behind him. But it 
|eould be, Mr. Inspector, it’s meself 
| would come as quick by a holy thought 
/an’ a humble heart in this place as 
Councillor Withers an’ Councillor Mudd, 
an’ they preenin’ an’ poutin’ like two 
| prize pigeons in the Council pew. 
*T’ve no wish to bathe at all, I’m 
tellin’ you. There’s no man livin’ dis- 
| likes the swimmin’ more than meself. 
It’s a tirin’ exercise an’ makes the hair 
sticky; I'll have the ocean up me nose 
an’ the salt sea in me ears the way I'll 
jnot hear nothin’ for a week of days. 
| L'il be pantin’ an’ puffin’ as the high 
| waves strike me, ain’ in dread of drownin’ 
| at the latter end. It’s a poor unhappy 
| creature I'll be from the time the water 
| comes lappin’ at me knees till the time 
| I’m out of it entirely; I’m destroyed 
| shiverin’ at the sight of the sea only; 
| I've not gone swimmin’ since me twen- 
| tieth birthday. But as soon as me eyes 
| fell on your crazy notice to say there's 
no swimmin’ lawful before two in the 
jafternoon of Sunday, it’s the great 
jlongin’ rose up in me heart to 





he 


swimmin’ in the sea this day. An’ it’s | 
' . ‘ . .. . 
| a pity now I'd not be seein’ that notice | 


| before, for you'd have heard the noise 
}of me swimmin’ from the break of 


mornin’ till the present time, splashin’ | 


Councillor Withers an’ Councillor Mudd 
an’ the whole museum together. 

@ kind of an ache an’ madness is in me 
| mind to be plungin’ into them. waters 
jan’ defyin’ the Urban District Council 
| from this hour till the fallin’ of the dew. 
| Isn't it a British subject I am, an’ we 
rulin’ the waves? An’ is it such as 
| Councillor Withers is to be takin’ away 
me birthright an’ shuttin’ off the public 
ocean from a son of the. sea ? 

“Holy Bugton! Balmy Bugton, that 
| puts them great advertisements in the 
| Papers to be drawin’ the Americans to 
| Bugton, an’ the French besides, an’ it 
| Wonderin’ why they don’t arrive at all. 


} 
ba kickin’ an’ eryin’ harsh curses on 
} 


It’s | 





| 





“ ENTIRELY 


The Victim. 
WAYS AT ONCE INSTEAD OF FOUR.” 


MY OWN PAl 


H, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL. a 





LT, CONSTABLE, Ll ONLY LOOKED THREE 








| Councillor Withers that understands the 
| drains. 

‘But what’s the use of talkin’? I'll 
| be swimmin’ now, Mr. Inspector. Stop 
ime,isit? Arrest me, is it? I wouldn't 
isay you'd be doin’ that. Maybe 
/you ‘ll keep me from undressin’ on the 
| beach by reason of your loathsome bye- 
\laws;: an’ maybe you'll keep me from 
| undressin’ ina municipal hut by reason 
lyou have the keys; but will you tell me 
| now how you 'll keep me from walkin’ 
linto the ocean in me clothes, an’ it me 
| Sunday suit? For that's me intention, 
| Mr. Inspector. Me blood is up, me 
|soul’s alight with the blazin’ fires of a 
|holy indignation, an’ if you brought 
ithe Bugton Fire Brigade, an’ the 10th 
| Dragoons, an’ the Flyin’ Squad, an’ the 
| Manchester Watch Committee, an’ 


It's a wonder, surely. You’d think the| Councillor Mudd himself, an’ they 


Whole world would be flockin’ to Bugton 


| kneelin’ on their knees before me, they | 


you. An’ if you've anythin’ more to say 
on this subject, Mr. Inspector, let you 
follow me into the water in the grand 
uniform you have.” 

With these words Mr. Mafferty re- 
jmoved his hat and walked slowly into 


the sea. A. P.-Hi. 





‘Missing Hicu Sreep Srene. 
SHEFFIELD MAN SENTENCED POR RECEIVING,’ 
She flield Pape ; 

‘‘ Where did that one go to, ‘Erbert?” 

© Amonth-old baby slipped from its mother's 
arms, fell from the top of an omnibus, bounced 
;on to the canopy over the driver's head and 
then rolled off into shire, yesterday. The baby 
suffered only from bruis Daily Paper. 
The shire was Beds, we hope. 

“Flat, superior, —-— genteel village; cheap 
day and season Waterloo ; buses pass to every- 
where.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 





, to see the fine English haunt of pleasure | wouldn't stop me from steppin’ into the | Though by rail and in buses to London 


jan’ fun, where a man can’t put his nose 


} ° ° , 
| nthe ocean on a Sunday mornin’ with-|in a derisive manner to show the con-| Be it e’er so “genteel” there's no place | 
)Out the leave of Councillor Mudd an’ jtempt I have for the whole battalion of | 


a 


| English Channel an’ swimmin’ about 


we roam, 


like home. 
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THE LITTLE STORY. 


“ Ax’ now what do we do?” Janet in- 
quired, having found that the villainy of 
Long John Silver became too exhausting 
if you carried it beyond the limits set by 
its creator. 

“Somebody ought,” John said 
“somebody ought to tell somebody a 
story. That is,” he went on politely, 
“unless you can’t stop to play any 
longer?” 

“She can,” Janet said emphatically ; 
“TI know she can. Can't you?” With 
a little wriggling movement she nestled 


Person knew lovely things, like soft 
things hiding in the dark, and fairy 
things, and she knew how to think of 
what music made you think of, but she 
—I mean the Person—<didn’t like people 
much because they were so silly. So 
one night there was a Fairy-thing that 
sang at the bottom of the garden, soft 
as anything, all by herself, and she 
sang, ‘ Person, Person, come out here.’ 
And so the Person got out of bed and 
went downstairs and wasn’t a bit 
frightened, not even a little bit. And 
then she walked down the garden, and 
the Person's feet felt lovely on the cold 








| 

Janet paused; her eyes flickered 
slowly, and she rubbed her fingers 
together as though feeling something, 

“All shiny in her hands,” she eon. 
tinued slowly. ‘All shiny and silky,” 
she said suddenly, as though her fingers 
had prompted her. 

“And so the Fairy made her into 
fairy, made the Person into a fairy. 
And the Person said: ‘ Thank youy 
much,’ and the Fairy said: ‘Not at 
all,’ because she had nice manners, §o 
the Person, now that she was a fairy, 
flew up all amongst the silvery air to 
the window and got in that way and 








against me. “Just a little; 
while?” 

“Just a short while,” I 
agreed, “Just long enough 
for a little story. But who 
tells it? I told one last time.” 

“T know,” John cried ex- 
citedly, with the air of having 

discovered a lovely new game. 
|“ Whoever thinks of one 
first! Now,everybody think ! 
Ready...” 

“T ve thought,” said Janet 
atonce, with calm dveaminess. 

She turned her small face 
in our direction. Her hair, 
| which was supposed to be 
bobbed, hung in a queer 
mazed mass round her face. 
The curious green eyes had a 
dim cold look like a mermaid’s 

a blind look, as though 
things present appeared in a 
different form to hei 

“Cheating!” declared John. 
* You couldn’t have thought 
so quick—not all of it, I mean. 
| L’d only just thouglit ‘Once | 
| upon atime.’ You're going 
to tell a silly old book one 
about goblins or something.’ 

She turned the unseeing, 
| dim look on him “You tell 











| 


lies,” she stated calmly. “I'm IP 


; . , | YER FE 
ready,so I'll begin now. It’s! : 


| a very little one.” 





| his pocket. 


lately.” 
| John sniffed again. 
| “And anybody,” 


| “needn't listen if they don’t want tc 


| And so this story happened not ver 


| . 


long ago. And it is about a—a Persor 


when the kings were dead. 


But th 


“This story,” Janet went on, “isn’t | thing 
| the once-upon-a-time kind. It was quite fairy?’ and the Person said, yes, she 


people know about, like how you do) of mc 
sums, and who got on the throne next | 





R A WEEK'S 'ARD WORK?” 


grass, 


being so unfrightened. 


| would, because people were so silly. 
|So the Fairy said, ‘What'll you give 
she continued in| me if I make you into a fairy?’ 
| the same thoughtful narrative-voice, | the Person thought and said, ‘When I 
nif »,| Was coming down the stairs just now, 
| because I don’t listen when they sniff.|not a bit frightened, there were six 
y | little bits of moonlight on the stairs 
) 1.) and you can have them.’ Sothe Fairy 
And this Person knew a lot of nice) said, ‘That'll do beautifully,’ sige 
Bers s—nicer than the things other | Perso 
; 


isi to the bottom of the garden.” 


“YER MEANS TER SAY THIS IS ALL THEY GIVES 


And so the Person came to}!laughter came her voice 
| John sniffed,andelaborately examined where the Fairy-thing was, and walked 
| the structure of a piece of string from, quite slowly and didn’t have to run, 
And the Fairy- 
said, ‘Would you like to bea 


So 


So the 
n went back and got the six pieces 
onlight, and brought them down, 
and carried them all shining in herhands 





> went to bed,” 

Janet paused again. 

*Tt’s much nicer than the 
ordinary way,’ shesaiddream- 
ily. At last she sighed and 
f= |went on. “And the Person 
4 got up in the morning and 
everybody thought she was a 
Person still. They did really. 
It felt awfully nice being dif- 
ferent when people thought 
you weren't. And the Person 
kept laughing to herself like 
anything all day; it was so 
funny their thinking she was 
just an ordinary person.” | 

She stopped and then said 


- 





quickly: “That ’s the end.” 

“It’s as stupid as stupid,” 
John said. ‘1 know a much 
nicer one.” 

“And nobody,” Janet said, 
“knows who the Person was. 
‘*Nobody,” she repeated in- 
vitingly. 

“What a pity,” I said. | 
“ Not anybody ; nooneatall?” 

** Well, [ know.” 

‘* Do tell us.” 

“T'll whisper, but John is 
silly, so he mustn't know.” 
She put her arms round my 
neck and pressed hershadowy 
face against my ear. Like 
the breath of delicate fairy 
‘‘Tt’s me!” 











Play to Me Only With Thine 
Eyebrows. 

‘*Sirn,—May I be permitted to offer a sug- 
gestion to the Band Committee, viz, :—That 
during the week, rather than stick rigidly to 
eyebrow music, the programmes be sprinkled 
with a few pieces such as the heare: of average 
musical calibre can appreciate.” 

Letter to Editor of Sout 


It is sad to think how Mr. 
missed his vocation. 


4 Pape’. 
Rorry has 





“The more general use of splinterless glass 
widows in closed cars will undoubtedly make 
motoring safer for the man at the wheel. 
New Zealand Paper. 


With grass widows it would be quite 

















j the reverse. 
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Fair Learner. “ On, TeED—QUICK! HERE COMES THE 


A LAMENT FOR LAMBETH. 


} OLp rusty Lambeth Bridge, I know 


| That you were scheduled long ago 
' 
' 


= 
| 


For speedy demolition. 
We looked to see you soon destroyed : 


hen came the War, and you enjoyed 
A lengthy intermission. 


Nor can | say that you are not 

An eyesore, a distressing blot 
Upon the river scenery ; 

A mathematic mind alone 

Could see a beauty of its own 
In your complete catenary. 


Not yours with magic curves to claim 
A title to artistic fame, 
As does the work of Rennie; 
The classic bridge of Waterloo 
Still may it show what we can do 
For years that shall be many! 


No bard shall sing in lofty strains 
The beauty of your 
No artist greatly 
Shall paint your 
slope, : 
Already found tco weak to cope 


With ordinary traffic. 


clumsy chains ; 
graphic 
wooden roadway’s 
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| Yet, Lambeth Bridge, I hold you 


| 








dear, 


| Because, when once a Volunteer, 


I watched your sordid entry ; 
With rifle and with bayonet 
I paced beside your parapet, 

A stout and stalwart sentry. 


(nd, like an archer bold of yore, 
Ten German lives my girdle bore, 
Ten rounds that death was wrapped 
in; 
At dawn I packed them in my pouch, 
Then, ere I sought my evening couch, 
Returned them to my Captain. 


No goose-step of advancing ranks 

Echoed along the creaking planks, 
Yet, like the bold Horativus, 

[ kept the bridge I had in trust 

([ always thought that he was just 
A trifle ostentatious). 


I walked my beat, and now and then 
Glanced at the dial of Big Ben 
(I could not hear him striking) 
And, when I tired of tasks like these, 
Stood not improperly at ease, 
According to my liking. 





7 


HEDGE 


None marked me, gave some tiny boys 

Who used to leave their childish toys, 
A cheery band and chatty ; 

And as they heard my manly tread 

Approaching, gazed at me and said: 


* Look at ‘im! eid 


"Ere comes Fatty! 





Our Unsinkables. 
“T have never seen a swimmer with more grit 
than. Miss Hawke. On the way we played 


but never once was she at all gloomy.’’ 
Daily Paper. 
‘*Sucar Grown in ENGLAND. 
(By Our ARCHITECTURAL CORRESPONDENT).” 
Sunday Paper. 
Cubism is, we suppose, the latest phase 
in architecture. 

“Princess Mary wore pink chiffon, w.th 
diamonds and pearls; her hostess was in cheap 
ivory satin with the family diamonds.” 

Indian Paper. 
Still, this is better than being in the 
family satin with cheap diamonds. 


‘« Aiter ten laps the Viscount was reported 
to have taken in oranges and bananas, besides 
retrol and oil.” —Jrish Paper. 


Jananas ought to be bitten quietly, not 





lapped. 





gramophone records and I sang songs to her, | 
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THE HEARTLESS HOSTESS. 


Or course social entertainment in the 
country is always « difficult problem, 
but the village agreed that Mrs. Fox 
Pitkins did not tackle it in the right 
spirit. 

Since she had descended upon the 
village as the wife of Fox Pitkins of 
Borden Park—obviously an intermedi- 
| ate situation between a lectureship at 
Girton and a country constituency 
there had been a regular inundation of 
Book Teas, Paper Game Parties, and 
even more alarmingly intellectual recre- 
ations, weekly BrowntnG Circles, and 
afternoons with Dante in Inferno. 





Now everyone in the village did not 





Kings of England. There was no more! Minnie sucked her pencil and stared 


; 
i 


strength left in her by the time she 
reached the front-door. She couldn't 
remember anything after the Restora- 
tion and her voice trembled as she ad- 
dressed the butler. 

In the drawing-room things were 
getting well under way. There were 
twelve Fox Pitkins seated round the 
room, pencils in their hands, an icy in- 
telligence in their eyes. Minnie, per- 
ceiving that there was a slight ’sprink- 
ling of extraneous blood, stumbled to a 
chair, while their hostess explained the 
regulations and methods of the game. 

“These acrostics,” she told them, 
“have been sent me from a friend at 
Balliol; I can therefore enter the lists 


read the books that Mrs. Fox Pitkins| myself.” 


‘hopelessly at her hostess. There was 


‘no inspiration in that intrepid figure 
jotting down historical catastrophes as 
if they had been housekeeping items, 
Minnie hurriedly averted her eyes and 
jlooked at William’s brogues. They re. 
jassured her strangely. She actually 
| guessed three out of twelve acrosties 
and William whispered two more. | 

“Time!” cried Mrs. Fox Pitkins, 
| snapping her watch. 
The result was inevitable. First, Mrs, 
| Fox Pitkins; second, Dorinda Fox Pit- 
ikins; third, Edward Fox Pitkins: Six- 
| teenth, Minnie, with five; and, last, Wil 
| liam, with two. 

Instantly Minnie felt herself the ob- 
iect of the drawing-room’s derision, 





read, and what is more 
they did not wish to. 
They read, but the girl in 
the village library, who 
incidentally doled out 
sweets and sold wool- 
lens, superintended thei: 
literary activities, and 
her selection was no 
proper preparation for 
the afternoon parties at 
Borden Park. 
| Jf Mrs. Fox Pitkins 
had been alone the 
village: could perhaps 
| have withstood her, or 
| avoided her entertain- 
ments even as Fox 
| Pitkinsavoided them by 
hunting and shooting, 
but she had daughters 
and sons,and daughters- 
in-law, and cousins. 
They all had wild roving 
intellectual eyes and a 
> yaa for paper games. 
Most of them wore horn- 


ANYTHING, BUT 
WIND Up.” 








pir n NW ies, 
an ' 


Keeper (condolingly, as they return). “ WELL, SIR, YOU DIDN'T EXACTLY ‘IT 
L NOTICED ONE OR TWO OF 'EM ‘AD PROPERLY GOT THE 





rimmed spectacles. They lived in spac 
ious houses in the environs of the village 
and formed a major part of the country 
society. Nothing could be done without 
them, and very little could be done with 
them outside Borden Park, where they 
always won prizes at afternoon parties. 
| Their triumphs there were a foregone 
_ conclusion, and yet very inarticulately 
| the village felt that it was not in the 
| best of good taste on the part of Mrs. 
| Fox Pitkins when she demonstrated 
conclusively that the Vicar's wife did 
not know anything about the Macca- 
bees and believed that the Council of 
Trent was held in Nottinghamshire. 
This afternoon the Vicar's wife had 
| pleaded a headache and sent her eldest 
| daughter, Minnie, in her stead. Minnie 
hastened up the drive, her face glowing 
and her heart sinking. They were to 
have historieal acrostics to-day, and 
; me Was groping wildly through the 














She felt ashamed for 
aes herself and more than 
ashamed for William. 
Surely,” she thought, 
“he must have known 
about Magna Carta.” 
She glanced sidewaysat 
his list. He had known 
about Magna Carta. 
He had known about 
everything. Suddenly 
she knew that William 
was worth all the Fox 
Pitkins put together. 

“Why did you pre- 
tend you ‘d only guessed 
two?” she asked him, 
walking down the drive 
afterwards 

William laughed. 
‘* Made ’em sit up, that; 
wt! do’em BOC xl! We won't 
pr go there again, will 
we?” 

It was a royal “we.” 
Minnie sighed with 








*Cromwecu, Caarues I1., James IT.,” 
thought Minnie; her cheeks were flushed 
with misery, hereyes innocent of history. 

“ Miss Thomas, I think?” Minnie 
gave a start and noticed a bronzed blue- 
eyed young man was sitting next to her, 
William Cracknel, the doctor's eldest 
son. She did not know him well: he 
had been abroad, but now he was like 
a beacon in a dark world. 

“This is the first of these parties 
you have ever been to, isn’t it?” she 
inquired timidly. 

“Yes,” there was laughter in his 
voice and he dropped it a tone ; “ saving 
your presence it will be the last.” 

Minnie blushed. “Could you tell me 
who followed James I1.?"” she asked 
breathless! y. 

“WinLiaAM and 
Mary,” he hissed. 

“ Begin,” cried Mrs. Fox 


Minnie-—I 


mean 


Pitkins. 





* You 've got ten minutes,” 


ss contentment, because 
historically it signified the union of Wil- 
liam and Minnie. 





A Christian Accident Policy. 
“Miss ——- and Parents wish to thank 
those who assisted in her recent accident.” 
New Zealand Paper. 
More Muscular Merchantmen. 
“—. pleaded guilty to all the charges 
except the one of assault. ———, it was alleged, 
picked up a deck and threw it overboard.” 
Welsh Paper. 


A Waterloo Again. 
“Loom Water Sports Association. 
Monruny ReGoatra. 
Saturday, 18th August, 1925. 
6.0 p.m., Water Polo, Friendl) Mateh (if 
possible),”"—Notice in Looe. 


‘It is another tribute to the courage of 
King Amanullah, who has deliberately and at 
great personal risk thrown off the age-old yolk 
of the mullahs."’—Jndian Paper. 


The best thing for removing mullah’s 

















yolk from the trousers is salts of lemon. 
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BEGINNER'S LUCK. 
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DOROTHY DEAR. 


Wuen the motor-bus stops at the Kenilworth Turning 
At 8.25 every day in the week, 

With sweet agitation my bosom is burning, 
Confused is my eyesight and pallid my cheek 

Then anticipation, that all night has sung a low 
Song in my heart, rises joyful and clear, 

As you come tripping out of the gate of your bungalow 
Sweetest of mace ms, my Dorothy deat 


dln pyc biter tw 





For all your belongings are natty as pins o1 
As neat as the newt with his diamond eye 

You hint at the hay-field or honest Brown Windso 
With breathings of lavender wafting you by 


? » nou 
re treading 


When gaily a simple old measure you 





No angel more sweetly could move to his hy rp 
Your dancing of “Nonesuch” or ‘‘*Haste to the Wed 
ding ” 
Would sure have delighted the late Ceci, Sra 
Last night in the grocer’s, when purchasing hone vo 
(Rightly-enough) did not recognise me, 
But I managed to get the identical money you 
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Laid on the counte 
I never will change it 
(I can make up on my dinner and beer) 


) pay tor the tea 


, though short of a ciga 
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A NEW PERIL: THE DUCK-BURGLAR. 


[Avaustr 29, 


Though never, [ think, any man of my figure a 
Less than I, latterly, Dorothy dear. 
Happy the lot of the ditchers and hedgers 
Who swink in the sunshine around your abode: 
| a gladly abandon my day books and ledge 
And labou 
» show how mv feelings remain with vou vonde 
On Monday the foreman said, “ Perkins, look he 


contentedly tarring your road 








e 
You must not allow your attention to wande: 
You're invoicing cases to * Dorothy deat 
Now all this is really a sort of advertisement 
Hoping perhaps that it may catch your eye 
But | assure you no manner of hurt is meant 
When a man’s desp’rate, all ways he will try 
Though not yet introduced by the usual channels 
[ hope you ‘ll excuse it and smile when you see 
\t the Kenilworth Corner, in blazer and flannels 
(An anxious young man, for you ‘Il know that s me 
A New Use for Old Pants. 
‘*Bortep BiarBperry Poppine 
Make a paste with 8oz. of flour, to which has been added 1 ped 
i.-spoonful of baking powder and 5oz. of shredded suit.’ 
Local Paper 


We always add a cuff-link or two to taste. 
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THE DUCKING-STOOL. 


In the good old days it was the cus- 
tom when a woman—always a woman, 
mind you—was run in for being too dis- 
eursive for the comfort of her husband 
or her neighbours, to dip her in any 
cold water that was handy, with the 
idea of larning her to be less chatty in 
future. This discipline, salutary no 
doubt, must have been quite a popular 
village sport. There would have been 
willing hands to work the apparatus 
and much happy laughter from the by- 
standers as the victim went down. It 
was called the ‘‘ducking-stool.” But 
ducking-stools, though familiar by 
name, are no longer part of our civilis- 
ation, and it was with interest that I 
recently came across one in full work- 
ing order at the peaceful village of 
Fordwich, in Kent. 

Fordwich, though as small as need 
be, was till recent times a place of great 
dignity in that it possessed a Mayor 
and Corporation all to its little self. 
These have been swept away, but the 
lovely old Town Hall—goodness knows 
its age—still remains practically un- 
faked. On the ground floor is a cell for 
malefactors, not at all a bad cell, with 
a fine modern-looking plank bed. You 
go upstairs (being careful not to knock 
| your head as I[ did against the top of the 
doorway) and arrive at the main cham- 
ber. Here, facing you, is the throne of 
His Worship and the seats of the Cor- 
poration. There are handcuffs on the 
Mayor's table, and a good stout oaken 
har between him and the stairs at which 
evil-doers stood when brought into the 
| presence. This is well-devised, as the 
criminal came up the stairs.and at once 
found two obstacles between himself 
and the Mayor if he had any designs 
jagainst the latter. Now considering 
the size of the village and that of the 
Corporation, it is difficult to see how 
there would be any available males left 
for them to wreak justice on, unless 
they had the luck to pick up a victim 
‘from some neighbouring hamlet. But 
if you look up you will see, hooked on 
to one of the beams, a queer upright 
chair with a bar across like that of a 
large infant. If males ran short, it 
didn't matter. That is the ducking- 
stool. 

The town hall is on the edge of a 
smallriver. At one corner a stout beam 
| B0eS Vertically upwards. It is made to 
| turn on its axis, and to its top another 
stout heam is fixed at right angles so 
that, when the contraption is turned, 
the far end swings out over the water. 
To this the chair, with the lady in it, 
clothes and all, was hooked ‘over a 
pulley. At the word “Go” the running 
end of the tackle was eased off and 
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Mrs. MonraGukE-JONES KINDLY ALLOWS THE MAID TO INVITE HER FIANCE TO TBA. 








down the lady went. She could of course | might be good business. But then 
be hauled up and let down again till! there ’s no Mayor and Corporation, and 


justice was satisfied. 


Upstairs, by the | I doubt if the restoration of that order | 


way, there is a kind of cupboard against | would be popular. For remember, the | 
the ceiling into which she was bundled | ducking-stool was a man-made institu- 


to get dry. i tion. 
1 was told that this engine has not | off and there was no river for him. 


been used for many years. 


Corporation ceased to be and it was| speak, in the neck. But 


A man could talk his wife’s head 
A 
Whether it | woman, if too nippy with her tongue | 
sank into neglect when the Mayor and | for her husband's taste, got it, so to 
it is an awk- 


no longer necessary for them to get | ward reflection that now the boot is on | 
somebody to work on, or whether the ithe other leg. It might be the ladies of 
calm and level conversation of the! Fordwich who occupied those seats up- 
Fordwich ladies made it unnecessary, | stairs. They might, even at this interval, 
or whether they clubbed together and | be inclined to get a bit of their own | 
were not for it any longer, I don’t know. | back. And it wouldn’t be half as much 


; : le 
Anyway, it was with a smile of pure|fun to see a man ducked. 
confidence that one of them explained | 
its working to me. One is inclined to} 








. . ° . . ? ” © , sind 
tion of being sarcastic, but because with | 4ay."—Sunday Paper. 


all these Americans and motor-coaches | Happily his lordship had been vaccin- 


about, the sport, if properly advertised, lated, 


Dum-Dum. 


“Two further cases of smallpox were con- 
suggest its revival, not with the inten- | firmed in the rural district of Peterboro’ yester- 
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INNOCENTS AT HOME. 
Il.—Tue Barrisa Musev. 

Arrer our experience at the Tower 
Percival and I felt a little discouraged 
about our idea of seeing how London 
looked through foreign eyes, but we 
determined to vere. That's us all 
over, the bull-dog breed. , 

“J don’t feel keen on doing anything | 
more d la francaise,” remarked Percival, | 
“it’s too exhausting. What about 
being Rumanians? If we tried to look | 
| like Royalty incognito we mig!t make | 
/ some money out of the job. 

1 vetoed this and then had a brain- 
wave. “ Let's be Italians!” | cried. 

“Can't speak Italian.” 
| No, but we can speak Latin, and} 
that 's the same brand. Merely an older 
vintage.” cece 

Percival's face bright- | 
ened and he rapidly | 
declined “ mensa — a 
table,” with only two 
mistakes. 

“Yes,” he said at last, | 
“T'm allright. Or is it 
mensibus? What place 
shall we visit ? Soho? 
| Saffron Hill?” he sug- | 
| gested, showing singu- 
| lar lack of perception. 
| We decided eventu- 
| ally on the British Mus- 
eum as being safer. 
| Real Italians do not 

inhabit the British 
Museum in great num- 
bers. 

The following after- 
| noontwoltalians might 
have been seen ap- 
proaching the facade of | 
the British 














Museum. |. 


| shaved and were declining “ murus—a| 
| wall” antiphonally. They carried Italian | 
| phrase-books, heavy sticks and even 
| had black shirts. Altogether a triumph 
| of amateur dramatic art. 

Our first encounter was with an 
official just inside the door. I glanced 
at my phrase-book and said :— 

“ Kes dees a ze Museo Britannico ?” 

“Ernh?” said the man, a trifle 
startled, 

“ Museus ?” put in Percival. 

“ Whassay ?"” went the man again. 





SUPPOSE YE HA’ NO SEEN ONYTHING 0° A &M\’ 


Both wore black velour hats, had not | repeated, “ A 


lriners ! 


ently he thought we believed it to be a 
cathedral. 


Our next skirmish was with an 


attendant who tried to induce us to} 


part with our sticks. Now we had 
never yet succeeded in smuggling our 
sticks into a museum, though we still 
try. But as Italians we hoped we 
might be at last successful. Everyone 
who has been to Italy knows that no 
loyal Italian can feel really loyal unless 
he has a big knobby stick. Without it 
he is lost; he can hardly express even 
the most lukewarm patriotism. 

So, having. agreed on our action before- 
hand, we clutched our sticks manfully 
and hissed ‘ Fascisti, Fascistt !"’ mean- 
while tapping our chests. The man 
drew back out of range—Percival has a 
very powerful “ Fascist: ” delivery—but 





about it, so, jabbering Ancient [talian, 
we started on our sight-seeing by bur. 
rowing into a crowd which had collected 
to hear a lecture on Ancient Egypt, 
Our presence in theaudience wag really 
hardly fair on the lecturer. We were 
evidently so much more entertaini 
than he was. Those near by instantly 
faced towards us and formed an in-gaz- 
ing open-mouthed circle of which we 
were the centre. Those further off 
stood on tiptoe, That's what I like 
about a British crowd; they always 
make the foreigner feel at his ease, 
Amongst our admirers was one little 
man in particular who must have been 
a “Friend of Italy,” so impressed he 
seemed. He watched Percival’s every 
action and listened to my every word— 
mostly excerpts from the Fifth Book of 














RINE ¢ ed PM, 


Visitor (who has bathed from the beach that morning). “ LADDIE, TELL Me—-1 


lL sticks and umbrellas to 
be ‘anded in.’ 

a No, no, no,” we 
“Viva Ii Duce!” At 
stood to attention 
reverently. 

*’Ere, lemme,” said another official 
at this point, pushing up tous. “ Fur- 
I know how to talk to ‘em.” 

We waited, not without apprehension 
of a probable flood of Italian. But the 
fellow merely said very clearly and dis- 
tinctly— : . 

* Nothirg—to—pay.” 


unison. 
which we both 
and saluted very 


cried in 





““ Museus, muse-e, museum,” went 
Percival back at him with some re- 
| soureefulness. “ Musei, mauseo, museo? 
Er—Britannico ?” 

ee No, this is the British Museum, 
gents,” announced the official, equal 
toanything. We thanked him (‘Gratia, 
gratia, gratiam”), took our hats off 
_veverentially and passed further in, 
He watehed us with interest. Appar- 


~ 


Of course if we had been real foreigners 
this would have been a nasty one. 
While we were wondering what to make 
of it, the fellow gently took our sticks 
out of our hands, patted Percival on the 
shoulder and said comfortingly to me, 
“That’s all right, Antonio. You'll 
‘ave “em back.” 

It appeared we had lost again. After 
that there seemed nothing more to do 





BONE COLLAR-STUD?”’ 


PELE, a CRE RICE  F 








2 | the Afneid, of whieh ] 
|once had to write out | 
| long portions for trans- 
lating zncautus as “un- 
‘caught. We began te 
play up to him and, 
when during the pass- 
ing of our lecturer 
across the path of an- 
lother, we found our- 
| selves hitched on to the 
,wrong star, listening 
now to a talk on As- 
syrian sculpture, he was 
still with us, still gazing 
in admiration. 
We grew very full of 
ourselves and, looking 
| about for further con- | 
quests, we found, wedged 
close to us, a group of 
American students, We 
knew they were Ameri- 
cans because they all 
traveilers’ 


large 
diaries with headed pages, of a type | 
that only the efficient States could | 
produce. You know —* Time—3.30 P.M, ; | 
Piace—British Museum, Lon., Eng. ; | 
Weather—British,” and, in a column | 
described as “* What I think,” they were | 
taking down word for word the lecturer's | 
remarks with the utmost excitement 
and intensity. 

* Americani !” I murmured loudly to | 
Percival. A pair of horn-rims instantly | 
turned on us and a disdainful Nordie | 
voice said, “Gee, Sheff! A coupla | 
wops ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 


Say, where's Mussonint?" | 

lt was a triumph for our disguise, | 
even though it was an insult for us, if | 
you see what I mean. Percival, how- | 
ever, wasequaltoit, Fixing the young 
man with his eye he draw led in his 
best Yankee twang, learnt from gentle- 
men on the vaudeville stages whose 
sweeties were wows :— 

* Dic, hospes, nonne novisti Cesarem 
(Say, stranger, didn't 





hibernavisse ? 
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Reset tee 


Very Young Person. “WHat! You 


War, you KNOW.” 


Mussonini’s gone to the 
Riviera ?) 

Then we hurriedly moved off, mur- 
muring, ‘“ Venimus, vidimus, vicimus,” 
to ourselves. Our retirement was im- 
pressive enough because we took an in- 
| terested section of the crowd with us, 
headed by our little man, still wor- 
shipping. 

His faithful admiration touched us 
and we decided to give him his money's 
worth. We felt he’d be only too de- 
lighted to tell his wife that evening 
that he'd been showing two Italians 
round the Museum. 

So, followed by our crowd, we crossed 
the hall and stopped by a case of illum- 
inated manuscripts. Placing ourselves 
next him we began to make excited 
little comments about a manuscript in 
front of us. 

“Marveloso,’ declared Percival in 
ecstasy. “Balbus macaronum masti- 
cabat. Cum difficultate. Molto indi- 
gestio |” 

“Si, si, st, si,” I agreed, making a 
noise like a soda-water bottle. “ Hostes 
jecerunt multa tela.” 

_ The little man regarded us with 
mereasing pleasure; he almost looked 








ENGAGED TO ARTHUR? 


3UT, MY DEAR, HE'S QUITE AN OLD MAN. HE 


WAS IN THE 








as though he had at last determined to 
learn Italian. I smiled politely and 
turned to him. 

‘‘ Pardon, signor,” I said laboriously, 
‘‘but zis book look-a kootiful!” I indi- 
cated the manuscript. 

“Tt is,” agreed the little man, where- 
upon Percival took his hat off and said 
very rapidly to me:- 

“Inde toro pater A’neas sic orsus ab 
alto.” 

It sounded so good that I felt it 
oughtn't to be wasted. So I said :— 

‘Si, st, si, Luigi mio,” and added to 
the man: ‘‘ My fren’ ’e ask-a what it 
ees, da hook?” 

The other looked at us, then he looked 
at the book, then at the surrounding 
crowd, then at us again. Finally he 
remarked severely :— 

“It is a fifteenth-century missal, 
written in—er—Latin. Can I translate 
any of it for you?” 

We were well out into Bloomsbury I 
think before he had finished telling our 
crowd some silly little joke or other 
which they all considered rather good. 

Next day two Englishmen called at 
the cloak-room for a couple of Italian 





sticks. 





Oh, Moy! 

“They will, doubtless, enjoy some excellent 
sport, for these are the moors on which the 
King and, before him, King Edward, have 
secured some splendid bags of the guests of 
The Mackintosh of Mackintosh.” 

Trews ? Daily Paper. 





“United Temple of Light will hold services 
in —— Temple, —— Street. Sunday Services : 
11 a.m., Healing Services, Mr. Todd, Lesson 
in Psychology, Mr. Basham. 7.30 p.m., 
Lecture, Mr. Basham, ‘ The Game of Life and 
How to Play It.’ "— Vancouver Paper. 


Mr. Basnam should play it fast and 
well. 


**No one ever thought of Lady Susan as 
‘old,’ although her sixtieth decade loomed 
ahead jn the not very far distant future.’’ 

Passage in Novel. 


In fact she wasn’t really old; she was 
merely in the Middle Ages. 


“ Apart, however, from the triamphal arch 
erected in honour of Marcus Aurelius and of 
Lucius Verus, and apart from the Gurgi 
mosque with its fine old Tunisian tiles, Persian 
carpets, and delicately carved pulpit, there is 
nothing of interest to see or buy in the bazaars.” 

Article on Tripoli in Daily Paper 


Shopwalker. “And will you take the 





Triumphal Arch with you, Sir?” 
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| with evidence of a souvenir. 








“Dip YOU TELL Mr. ALGERNON WE WERE WAITING?” 
“T pm, My LaDy. His REPLY was ‘ RIGHr-o.’ 
HIS TONE OF VOICE BEING SOMEWHAT NAYGLIGY.” 


But I WOULD SUGGEST YOUR LADYSHIP ORDERED DINNER TO BE SERVED, 














Fn Memoriam, 

VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.M. 
In years of peace, as lawyer, statesman, sage, 
He ranked amongst the foremost of his age. 
Then, called to action in our hour of need, 
He forged the weapons that our country freed, 
Till, when the hard-won day of Victory came 
And armchair critics strove to smirch his fame, 
The man who saw the whole grim business through, 
The soldier Hata, the man who fought and knew, 
Set him above the mighty men of yore 
As “England's greatest Minister of War.” 


*See The Times, August 21st. 








OU SONT LES ONCLES D’ANTAN? 


A youne friend of mine who was recently in foreign parts 
has returned with a souvenir. At least he has returned 
The article itself remains in 
its native land, but it can be drawn upon. Mark the words 
“be drawn upon.” For my fortunate young friend dis- 
covered afar off a rich uncle. He had: not travelled hope- 
fully, but, my word! he certainly did arrive. Of course 
the wacle had been heard of before, but my young friend 
had forgotten all he knew about the relation until, find- 
ing himself in an appropriate district, he thought to renew 
the acquaintance, He found the uncle somewhere near 
the Danube and he found him rich. [ will not enlarge 





upon the meeting and its result. Speech is silvern, but 
silence is golden. The rest is silence. 

But at the news I was almost as gratified as if I had 
found a rich uncle of my own. For the unexpected dis- 
covery of rich uncles of far-faring habits appears to me to be | 
not at all so prevalent now as it used to be. In my own 
experience my young friend is singularly blessed. Yet I am 
sure it was not always so rare an experience. In times 
past, I understand, there was a regular supply of rich uncles 
from the Colonies, particularly Australia. They had disap- 
peared in the course of an early and generally misspent 
youth. Years passed. Meanwhile their persevering and 
virtuous relations in the old homeland fell upon evil times, 
but in the last resort, when a whole pack of wolves was at 
the door of the ancestral home, what happened? An uncle 
older and wiser and richer turned up. I do not hear of this 
so much as I would like nowadays. Personally I have an 
idea that the supply of surprising rich uncles has w eakened 
on account of the decline in the habit of running away to 
sea. In the stern old days, when every family did not boast 
of a boy who ran away to sea, but he went nevertheless, 
there was always a hope that this black sheep would grow 
a golden fleece in time. There is an old phrase generally 
misquoted. It should be, “when my uncle's ship comes 
home.” But nowadays not so many boys run away to Sea. 
They go to Australia in style, and then big brothers look 
after them. That is all very well. The Big Brother move- 
ment is excellent, but does it lead to uncles with Big Bank- 
ing Accounts? We must wait and see. Though I rather 





| 

















think the boy should run away. 
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THE AUTOGRAPH HUNTER. 


Lirttn Miss Peace. “ISN'T IT SPLENDID? I'VE GOT FIFTEEN—-AND I HOPE TO GET 
THE REST.” 
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PORTENTOUS EPISTLES. 


Ler it not be thought that no share 
of that fascinating volume of corre: 
spondence that fills the daily papers 
during the month of August has fallen 
to Mr. Punch’s lot. He has only waited 











| the pile which should prove of sufficient 


| regret that 





until he could make a selection from 


importance and variety to interest his 
more serious-mninded readers, 


Ang we CIVILISED ? 
Sir.—I learn with astonishment and 
aw small right whale, or 
rorqual, has been once more fired at in 
i the shallow waters of the Wash; and, 
like most of your readers, [ am anxious 
to know why this rare and beautiful | 
visitor to our summer shores should be | 
persecuted thus wantonly under the | 
name, forsooth, of sport. The creature 
in question was but forty feet long, and | 
maby, therefore, one of this year’s 
brood; but 
“blow” in one of our east coast estu- 
aries than Man the Spoiler is imme 
diately on its track. I have frequently 
had to call attention to the throwing 
of stones at porpoises, which goes on 
unchecked at our popular seaside re 
sorts, and the frightening away from 
rocky ledges of harmless 
seals, 
lt is time, surely, that Civilised Man 
should cease to follow the example of 
Nature, red in tooth and claw, especially 
now that whalebone has ceased to be a 
commodity of commercial importance 
and blubber is being synthetically pro 
duced by the Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries. Cannot Lord Bannury take steps 
to encourage and protect this lovely 
migrant, instead of quarrelling with his 
fellow-members of the R.S.P.C.A, ? 
Yours, ete., Misericorpia. 
Hunts, 








no sooner i8 if seen to 


and innocent 


Oren tHe Roprs, 

Dean Mr. Puncn,—A device for the 
brightening of cricket, which I believe 
has not hitherto been brought to the 
notice of the M.C.C., is that of scoring 
twelve runs (instead of six, as at present) 
for a hit which clears the boundary-line 
before bouncing. ‘The effect of such an 
alteration of the laws of cricket would 
he immediate and immense, Psychology 
counts. The knowledge that by strenu 
ous exertion combined with dare-devil 
courage he may advance the score by 
seventy-two runs in a single over is cer- 
tain to react favourably on the mind of 
the bataman. The bowler, on the other 
hand, will almost as certainly be inspired 
to challenge his antagonist, by tossing 
up tempting-looking balls, to execute the 
feat. And the crowd, which likes nothing 
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omuch as the excitement (spiced with a 
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BRIGHTER 

IN KEPLY TO THOSK WHO ADVOCATE 

POINT OUT THAT THERE 18 NOTHING NEW 

moderate element of personal risk) pro- 

duced by having balls hit into their 
t ‘ ‘a . . 

midst, will record their gratification with 

no doubtful voice at the turnstiles 

Yours faithfully, DvopEcIMUS. 


Waar or our Girts? 


Dear Sir, am in love with one of 
the beautiful sexless hoydens who pass 
for young women at the present day, 
but nothing on earth will induce me to 
marry hev 

Yours, ete., ResoLute. 
Brent. 


[All right, don't then; we don't 
care.— Ep. | 












CRICKET. 


A LARGER WICKET WE SHOULD Likk TO 
IN THiS IDEA 


ANOTHER DISAPPEARANCE, 
My husband has 
Anxious, 


Dear Me. Puncn, 
run away with cook 
Surinton 

Sorry.—M1 


Punel 
Tur Rutinep Counrrysipt 

Sir John Bagworthy, O.B, K., presents 
his compliments to Mr. Punch and in 
vites his co-operation in combating the 
nuisance of fast-travelling motor-chara- 
banes throughout the countryside. Sir 
John, travelling in his own private car, 
which he was driving at his own usual 





speed, recently overhauled on an up- 
gradient a vehicle of this deseription, 
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which, accelerating as soon as the level 
was reached, passed Sir John at a rate 
certainly not less than forty miles per 
hour. At the next hill Sir John over- 
hauled it again, only to be passed once 
more as soon as the leyel was reached. 
On the same thing occurring a third 
time, the occupants of the motor-chara- 
bane commenced to make facetious re- 
marks with reference to Sir John, and 
on the sixth occasion actually threw out 
coloured paper streamers, which might 
easily have diverted his attention from 
his steering-wheel. At the tenth time of 
passing, snatches of a song, apparently 
entitled “Old Man River,” were chanted 
in unison at Sir John. 

This abominable outrage calls, in 
Sir John’s opinion, for instant remedy 
| by the law. 





that more than one | 
occupant of the motor- 
charabanc in question | 
| Was wearing a coloured | 
| paper-cap and appeared 
| decidedly the worse for | 
| spirituous liquor ? 
The Tump, Warring- | 
ton, Lanes. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE 
UNDERGROUND. 
| Sim,— During the 
| month of August would 
| it not be advisable for 
, the Tube Railways to 
| exhibit notices showing | 
the proper use of esca- | 
lators in French, Ger- | 
|} man and Spanish, as | 
well as in the English | 

| 

| tongue ? Only too often | 
it happens that foreign- | 





Sports ian 
THIS HORSE?” 
Scot. “ AY 


ers, ignorant of the 
method of embarking es 
on these machines, spend many hours 
| of speculation on the brink, congesting 
the gangways and interfering with the 
normal traffic of the line. 

Yours faithfully, 

Colindale. : 


Season Ticker, 


OrniGIn Wanrep. 

Dear Puncu,—Can any of your 
readers supply me with the source of 
the quotation : 

*“ Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand 


Make the mighty ocean 
And the fruitful land.” 


Times in vain. Yours sincerely, 
A > Woe 
Eway Farrcuinp (Miss). 


A Warnine ro Frurr-Earers. 








May Sir John add pe gk 


which I remember hearing when I was 
young? I have written to The Sunday | 


Dear Sin,—I was last Thursday con- 
suming at breakfast-time an orange of | 


the so-called (and warranted) “ seedless” 
variety. What was my horror and 
amazement to discover, as I neared com- 
pletion of my task, that I had amassed 
upon my plate no fewer than twenty- 
seven exceptionally large fibrous objects 
of the kind commonly known as pips, 
any one of which, if I had trusted to 
the guaranteed specification of the fruit, 
I might have incautiously swallowed ; 
whilst at the same time the full per- 
centage of pulp-bulk and vitamin-value 
available was correspondingly reduced. 

Although I have been for years one 
of the strongest supporters of the Eat 
More Fruit campaign, I feel it my 
solemn duty to warn the orange-con- 
suming public of the perils which may 
be easily incurred (both in juice-loss and 
pip-presence) by placing too implicit 
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MOTORING NOTES, 
Tue A.O. M.-C. 

SomE misconception exists as to the 
status and scope of the Association of 
Owners of Miniature Cars. There jg 
apparently an impression abroad ‘that 
the Association consists of owners of 
cars of a type, now common on the 
roads, rated at seven h.p. and colo. 
quially known as “babies.” This js 
quite wrong. The Association, formed 
only a few months ago, has for its 
members net the owners of these under. 
sized petrol-driven vehicles, but the | 
owners of the genuine miniature or | 
pedal-driven car. Its growth has been | 
phenomeral. Started for the purpose | 
of mutual protection by one or two | 
enthusiasts in a quiet London suburb, | 




















“IT say, 1 WAS JUST WONDERING-—COULD 


YE COULD SHOOT FROM YON HORSE— ONCE.” 


~~] it now possesses mem- | 
| bers in all parts of the 
| neighbouring — district, | 
and its activities are 
| being steadily extended. 
The latest plank in 
| the Association’s plat- 
|form is a demand for 
|the same powers over 
pedestrians on the foot- 
|path as are exercised 
by drivers of cars ona 
larger scale over per- 
sons presuming to walk 
on the roads. Here, 
however, the Associa- 
tion has met with a 
peculiar difficulty aris- 
ing from the economic 
handicap suffered by its 
members. A driver of 
a major car who emer- 
ges unsuccessful from 
an argument with a 
pedestrian does at least 


I SHOOT FROM 





faith in the testimonials supplied by 
the greengrocery trade. 
Yours, etc., ABERDEEN. 
P.S.—One of the pips in question 
measured at least one-sixth of an inch 
in circumference and hada particularly 
sharp-pointed end. 


SNAKES ON Exmoor. 
Sir, An excellent remedy for adder- 
bites—— 
| [Weare never bitten by adders.—Ep. 
Evor. 








Nut-Picking in Bedford. 

“ Defendant was bound over and was placed 
under the car of Mr. —— 
Officer, who undertook to find him employ- 
, ment.”— Bedford Paper. - 





“We thank thee, pretty cow.” 
_ “ The cow is very useful to us. He gives us 
ivory from its horns and milk if it 
From Kis 


isa lady.” 


udergarten Exam. Paper. \this end all driving-signals are being 





retain his weapon and 
can try again, but the owners of 
miniature vehicles, it appears, are not 
always so fortunate. For example, in 
the recent test action, Jones Minor and 
Another v. Black, Jones pére intervening, 
in which the defendant Black was 
charged with causing an obstruction by 
walking on the pavement, the plaintifis 
not only lost their case but had their 
cars confiscated (by their parents) sine 
\die. So long as pocket-money remains 
lat its present inadequate level and 





» | members of the A.O.M.C. are dependent 


for the possession of their cars on the 
| goodwill of parents—a notoriously con- 
|servative class — progress along this 


the Probation | particular line is bound to be restricted. 


The Association is also engaged in 
a great ‘Safety Last” campaign with 
the view of establishing miniature car- 
|driving as comparable in all material 
jvespects with the parent sport. To 
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abolished. The use of hooters or any | 
similar means of warning pedestrians, 
fairy-cyclists or fellow-drivers is dis- 
couraged, and the conversion of the 
standard one-seater model into an “ oc- 
casional two "’ is strongly reeommend:d 
tomembers as tending to increase the 
dangers of the pavements. Non-owners 
who are prepared to help in this way by 
riding pillion are admitted to associate 
membership of the Association. 

Recent innovations, which have met 
with the warm approval of members, 
are the establishment of an Intelligence 
Bureau, which supplies information as 
to routes on which the best sport is to 
beobtained, and the provision of pickets 
to warn drivers against “‘ parent traps.” 

It is interesting to note that, while 

membership of the A.O.M.C. was orig- 
| inally open to both sexes, a resolution 
has recently been passed expelling all 
females and limiting full membership 
in future to men over the age of four. 
_ It is believed that this restriction will 
remove a certain hampering influence 
Which has lately been at work, and 
| enable the Association to go ahead with 
more virile programme. 








A New Miracle. 


“Tam ashamed of the dishonest methods 
of making fish of one consumer and fiflefish of 
another, declared the Deputy Mayor.” 

Yorkshire Paper. 














“Oh, flesh, how art thou fiflefishified !” 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


THE GARDENER’S WEDDING. 





BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 
Waar 1s Love? 
*Wuat is Love?” the poets question, 
And their answers don’t impress; 
But if they have no suggestion 
You and I can give a guess. 
What is Love, that makes us gay 
In this idiotic way ? 
Well, I'll whisper if I may 
What is Love ? 
A perfect nuisance. 


What 1s Love ? 
What is Love ? 


It’s Nature’s blunder. 
A waste of time. 
What is Love? A nine days’ wonder. 
What is Love? The cause of crime. 
What is Lo-o-o0-0-ove ? 

What is Lo-o-0-0-ove ? 
What is Love? A perfect nuisance 
But I love you. 


What is Love that, swift or slowly, 

Brings all mortals to their knees ? 
Is it horrid? Is it holy ? 

Is it. some obscure disease ? 
What is Love that, Jew or Turk, 
Lord or lacquey, makes us shirk 
Duty, Family and Work 

What is Love? 
A public nuisance. 

What is Love? A kind of measles. 
What is Love? The end of sense. 
What is Love? The cause of weasels. 
What is Love? A great expense. 





What 7s Lo-o 0-0-o0ve ? 
What ts Lo-o-0-0-ove ? 
What is Love? A certain loser 
But I love you. 


What is Love that with no warning 
Makes a fairy of a fright, 
Takes a man that’s sane this morning 
And he’s mad to-morrow night ? 
What is Love that saps our forces, 
Makes us drink and bet on horses, 
Ends in murders, debts, divorces 
What is Love ? 
A general nuisance. 
What is Love ? 
What is Love ? 


Creation’ s error. 
A source of crime. 
What is Love? The sailor's terror. 
What is Love? A waste of time. 
What is Lo-o-0-0-ove ? 
What is Lo-o0-0-0-ove ? 
What is Love? Well, that’s what lore 
s—— 


But I love you. A. P. H. 








Mr. Punch’s Compleat Letter- Writer. 

‘‘Please teacher will you excuse Georgein 

for being away has she had billards attack.” 
Epistle to a Welsh School-teacher. 


The child should have a long rest. 


Baby in the Arms of the Law. 
“The car was handed to the magistrate, 
who remarked in a surprised tone: ‘I thought 
you said it was worth £1.’” 
Nottingham Paper. 
At this time of year of course it’s 
absurd to expect such high prices. 
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THE POSTMASTER OF THANDAPUR. 


“Ir is denied to the public to enter 
the Office. By order of Superintendent 
of Post-Offices all business must be 
transacted through medium of win- 
dow.” 

The words were addressed to me by 
a young Babu, whose head and shoulders 
appeared over the sill of the aforesaid 
window. He wore an English coat, a 
collar and tie and a huge white turban, 
which was set at a rakish angle on his 
head. 

To say that I was astonished and 
| dumbfounded would be to use language 
utterly inadequate to describe my feel- 
| ings. I had arrived at Thandapur on my 
| fourth Hot Weather visit. Thandapur 
| is ten marches into the hills from Lakh- 





apur, the summer cap- [~~~ 
ital. There are no Euro- | 
pean residents within | 
a yadius of fifty miles, 
and I had come in the | 
course of three years to 
be a person of great 
eminence in the com- 
munity. In fact I had | 
come to represent in | 
my own person all the 
power and prestige and | 
mystery of the British | 
Raj. It had been up to | 
that time the one place 
where my authority was 
secure. My students in 
the college at Badla- 
nagar, where I am Pro- 
fessor of Botany, have 
never treated me with 
the respect which my 
position and my scien- 
tific attainments merit: 
but here, for a short 


| 
| 
| 
t 





“No 


Anxious Mother. 
NINE’ ?” 
Doc'or 


, SHE TS MUCH WORSE 


world within, and that too in English, 
to the great glory of Siri Ram. It was 
an arrangement ennobling to both of 
us. And Siri Ram, in return for the 
favour which I bestowed by shedding 
the light of my countenance upon him, 
would keep the mail-runner waiting, 
spear and bells in hand, for half-an- 
hour, till my letters should be ready. 
Or he would telegraph into Lakhapur 
in order that he might furnish me with 
the correct time, “eeshtandard time,” 
as he called it. And he added greatly 
to my prestige by the accounts which 
he gave to the villagers of the position 
of eminence which I occupied in Bad- 
lanagar. 

Siri Ram was the means of saving me 
| from a suspicion that had at first arisen 
in the minds of the villagers that I was 











“O#H, LOCTOR, IS SHE BETTER? 


CAN SHE SAY 


SHE COULD ONLY SAY ‘ NINETY-E'GHT.’” 





This had come. The post-office door | 
was bolted against me and I was pub. | 
licly insulted. “It is denied to the! 
public to enter the office.” Ag jf [| 
were the public of Thandapur! 

After a few minutes words of a sort | 
came to me, and I informed the new | 
postmaster who I was. But this in. | 
formation made not the slightest jp. | 
pression on him. He simply repeated | 
his formula, “ It is denied to the publie 
to enter the office.” | 

I say that I was publicly insulted, for 
Ratnapat the silversmith and Ramdas 
the cloth merchant had come up the 
| steps of the verandah just behind me, 
jand they saw and heard all that had 
jhappened. Indians are capable of 
masking their feelings as no other 
people are; but there was no mask 
here. What I saw on 
their faces was mingled 
astonishment, amuse- 
ment and familiarity. 
My glory had departed. 

I did no business in 
the post-office that day, 
though it had been my 
purpose to send off an 
important telegrameon 
nected with my work. 
Next morning I walked 
i through the village and 
I realised to the full the 
depth of my humilia- 
tion. The first building 
in the street is Amir 





Seated on the balcony 
of it were the Chaud- 
hari and 
Raja’s servants deep 
* NINELY- 


hookah, while 











palace. 


month each summer, I had been king, | madder than the other Sahibs who from|the floor weighing flour. 
and the Forest Bungalow was my royal| time to time passed through Thanda-| heard me approach they looked first’at | 
Some of my ways may have/me and then at each other, and then ! 


) pur. 


Chand's general store. | 


one of the | 


in conversation over a | 
Amir | 
Chand was seated on | 
When they | 


| I do not exaggerate. Imagine me| justified the uncomprehending glances | they turned their eyes to the floor and | 


from their seats by their hookahs on 
the floor of their shops and humbly 
salute me. ‘ 
Raja, riding into the village to make 
known the wishes of their lord, would 





road that I might pass. 
Above all, in the post-office my 
position was established beyond ques- 





through the door, over which w 


with the words “ No Admission.” 
vulgar had remained standing by 


Ram and I diseussex 


dismount and draw to the side of the|spend half the night i 


tion. My habit was to walk boldly 


the affairs of the | beneath me. 


}much search and research. My friends 
| in the village could not understand why 


: 
jforest without a gun, and return in the 
jevening laden with bits of foliage, and 


| them, attaching pieces of paper to them, 
| and packing them carefully in boxes. 
ont Ram dissipated their wonder by 
e ‘ 
| 


But to return to my story. On the 


ports of my glory were suddenly broken 
Siri Ram had gone and 


n poring over 


It was too much. I returned 


| when whom should I see coming up the 
| hill with a bundle of letters in his hand 
| but the postmaster himself. That the 
|postmaster of Thandapur, where the 
itradition was that even a one-anna 
| stamp should be fetched from the cup- 


j 


4 Aap in gs the Sahib was preparing | board by his assistant—that the post- 
as and} from them a sovereign remedy against | 
bE ¢ a | nedy against 
is a blue-and-white enamelled plate | all forms of sickness. 

The | 


the | day of my arrival this vear all the - 
window without, while Postmaster Siri | por ; a A 


|master in person should deliver letters 
was a thing unheard of. He came 
istraight up to where I was sitting, 
made a profound salaam with both 
| hands and the letters, and greeted me 
| with “ Good morning, Sir. 1 trust you! 


walking along the village street, the| which they used to cast at me. I have/remained sitting in silence while I} 
cynosure of all eyes, receiving profound | been engaged on a great work on the! passed. ‘t 
obeisance from all who met me. The| conifers of the Himalayas (orders may |to the bungalow and for the next three 
three village shopkeepers would rise|now be placed), and this has involved | days I avoided the face of man. 

On the fourth morning a remarkable | 
E ‘thing happened. I was finishing break- | 
iven the officers of the!a Sahib should spend whole days in the \fast on the verandah of the bungalow 


| 


| 
} 
' 
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| “BUT DIDN'T YOU FIND [fT VERY EXPENSIVE HAVING YOUR DAUGHTER AT COLLEGE?” 


“YES—BUT NOTHING LIKE HAVING HER IN LONDON SUPPORTING HERSELF.” 





Honour is doing well. Can I be of any 
service to your Honour?” I was ata 
loss to understand the meaning of it all, 
but I was equal to the occasion. I took 
the letters, walked into my room in 
‘silence and shut the door. He lingered 
for a little on the verandah and then 
slowly walked away. 
When he had gone I turned to my 
letters, and then I discovered the ex- 
planation of my restored prestige. On 
the top was a letter which the post- 
| master had placed wrong side up. On 
the flap of the envelope was a gold 
| crown, It was from the Lord Sahib 
himself, or, to be more accurate, from 
the private secretary to the Lord Sahib. 
Nothing could possibly have been more 
opportune. 

‘Tread my letters and then went foi 





/& walk in order that I might reflect. 
| i Absent-mindedly | tooktheroad through | 
| | the Village. It was only when I was} 
| | half-way through the village street that | 
: [ realised that all my old friends were 
| 





saluting me as I passed with more than 
their wonted obsequiousness. I passed 
: had left the village 
behind when Amir Chand came gallop- 


| ing after me on his grey pony. He dis- 





os 


/on in silence. I 
: 


| mounted and salaamed and then asked 





if the Huzur would do him the honour 
of accepting the use of his pony for his 
outing. The Huzur deigned graciously 
to accept, and he felt wonderfully re- 
stored after a ten-mile ride te the river 
and back. 

I find that I have omitted to men- 
tion what the Lord Sahib caused to be 
written to me. It was a very short 
letter. Stripped of its frills it read, 
‘‘ His Excellency regrets that he cannot 
see his way to accept the dedica- 
tion of your book on the conifers of 
the Himalayas.” 








WILLIAM AND MARY. 


WinwiaM and Mary shared the Crown 
And Parliament laid it firmly down 
That subjects willing to take the oath 
To serve the one must serve them both : 
“The Queen’s as good as the King, 
and he’s 
As good as the Queen, and each agrees, 
Nomore of this Consort business, please ;” 
So cheek by jow! on the throne they sat, 
WiiiiaM and Mary—just like that. 
Cloth of gold and full regalia, 
All the shining paraphernalia, 
Decked the two like twin canaries ; 
What was WitiiaM's—that was Mary's. 





All that they did they did together. 

Once a little irregularity 

Broke the spell of this perfect parity : 

Mary had a capital “M” 

Graved in gold in her diadem. 

To WiLL1AM's sniff she answered “* WiLLy, 

How do you like it? Don’t be silly! 

Thissmall monogram needn't trouble you, 

Upside down it’s a capital ‘W.’” 

The coinage too was a cause for spleen, 

For all of Kina Wiiuram’s face was seen 

And only a tiny bit of the QuEEN, 

Till Wrou1aM said, “ The bit that’s here 

Is the prettiest side of your face, my 
dear.” 

Oh, rifts like these did not last long, 

But if ever affairs of State went wrong, 

The quid pro quo would seldom vary 

“That’s King Wrowtam’s fault,” said 


Mary, 

To which the Kine with much pooh- 
poohing 

Weuld answer, “That ’s Queex Mary’s 
doing.” 








“A meeting cf the Masonie Dodge will b» 
beld on Thursday night in the Hall.” 
New Zealand Paper. 
Unfortunately most wives are up to the 
Masonic Dodge. 
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| been sitting these two hours on a 
| barrel of gunpowder.” 


| Hammersmith, a fortnight ago. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Sue Stoops ro Conquer ” 
(Lyric, HamMErsMITH). 

Nor everyone prophesied success for 
She Stoops to Conquer when it was 
first uced. Horace WALPOLE (be- 
lieve me) didn’t like it. “Dr. Gold- 
smith has written a comedy. No, it is 
the lowest of all farces. 1t is not the 
subject I condemn, though very vulgar ; 
it is the execution.” ConMan, the pro- 
ducer, hated it. Actors threw up their 
yarts. On the first night the author 
heard a single hiss and was terrified. 

“Pshah ! Doctor,” said CoLMAN, “don't 
be afraid of a solitary squib when we've 





The test of a hundred.and fifty years, 
the endcrsement of innumerable school- | 
masters and schoolmistresses (not to| 
mention the rise of demceracy), lessened | 
the danger of Sir Niort, Pravratr’s} 
being booed for vulgaiity at the Lyric, | 
There 

were doubtless several Lampkins, many 

Viss Hardcastles, in the audience. It | 

is safe to say they had never seen the | 
| piece presented as Sir NicEL presented 
it, and one may ask whether CoLMAN | 
| did. There were graces and manners | 
| in the playing that should have made 


| 
| 
| 
} 


even Watrote admit that the Comic! ness were all one to him 


as well as 
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perform ina comedy. As for 


the brogue, why not? It's the authentic 
accent of rusticity for the London stage. 
From all points of view then, ancient and 


Tony Lumphin. 


modern, Zony Lumpkin embodied the} Marr Ney 





4 PRECOCIOUS 


BOY. 


; 


. Str NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 





really pawky character out of the 
father’s rdle, while giving just the right 
touch of sincerity to fatherly affeetion, | 
Not that that, in the circumstances. | 
was hard, for there are daughters and | 
daughters in comedy, | 

Mr. Brian Au ERNE, as young Marlow, 
was such a figure of a lover for height | 
andelegance as can seldom have adorned | 
the stage, even allowing for the decora. | 
tive fitments of the period, and his | 
bashfulness and modesty were delight. | 
fully rendered—just a little better, 1) 
thought, than his moments of fire, | 
Though there again the proper approach 
of an eighteenth-century stage-lover to 
a lady whom he supposes for the nonee 
to be a barmaid leaves something to be 
guessed. Mr. Ronan Srpson had good 
moments in the part of Hastings, a 
difficult part, for there is so much to 
be said and so little, apart from the 
mechanism of the p'ot, to le 
Miss YVONNE 


done, 
Ror, who was Miss 





Ver ille, 


improved, | thought, 
| play went on. 


|| 
r 


as the 
Mrs. Hardcastle, | sup- 
rose, could he played as a country lady 
|with affeetations and a bad temper 
Miss Reste pe Vaux played her fam 
ihboyantly to a crescendo of farce that 
| fitted the anties of her frolic son. Miss 
yes, Miss Marie Ney, 


spiritof comedy. Back-chat and tricksi- | One may say of her first of all that she 


He was very|makes it difficult to believe in young 


| | " 

Muse was not so draggled after all.) ably assisted by Mr. D. Hay Perrir as | Marlow's failure to look at her, for ali 
, The dainty tripping of Mrs. Hardcustle’s | Hardcastle, who (with what a wealth 

maid in the First Act would alone have! of English prose to memorise !) made a 


gone far to convince him, 
In any case the audience at 
the Lyric mightily enjoyed 


| Sir Nise, Prayrarr and 
| Oniven Gonpsuiry. And 
they both deserved it. If I 

| hked She Stoops to Conquer 
when I thought it was 
| simpler, I found [ liked it 
| all the better when it was 
rich and rare. There were 
} also contributory causes. 


Sir Nicex himself, to begin 
with, as Tony Lumpkin, 
| The producer's idea of Tony 
Lumpkin was apparently a 
kind of well-fed Puck in 
hunting costume, with a 
Lancashire brogue, and that 
surprised me a little until | 
recognised a sort of deep 
dramatic philosophy in the 
thing. For it was Tony 
Lumpkin who made the em- 
broilment and led these 
people their pretty dance, 
and Tony Lumpkin with his 
citeular chariot-race who 
unravelled it all at the end. 
And if that isn’t the proper 
function of Puck, what is? 
He had to sustain a fantasy 














Young Marlow 
Miss Hardcastle . 






jher bonnet and the dire extremity ol 
his bashfulness. One may say alsothat 
really beautiful 
voice, and if there are many 
uctresses on the stage with 
very beautiful voices | have 
been unlucky in 
them. For a 
thought she was really gong 
to play the harp, But that 
would have been too much. 
Anyhow she was most en- 
chanting, and she gave the | 
impression of being so mueh 
a mistress of her part and 
the humour of the situation 
that she made GoLpsMITH 8 
words completely her own, | 
Whether she was entirely | 
Goupsmitn's sort of Mus 
Hardcastle, or perhaps more 
Sir Niger, PLAyratir’s, once 


she has a 


missing 
moment | 





Na wh. again I don’t know. And I 
J 2 f \ don't in the least care. 

rk F \ A VOR. 
nt Wi, Cy “Tue Devit's Host” | 
Pa Viti wees oe” ram 
MA UTPTE oe RR ws (ComeDy) 
r Pt nansnevty  * ee, 

[ have always maintainee 

8 (with the mediavalists) that | 


SHE SITS TO CONQUER. 


Mr. BRIAN AHERNE. 
. Miss MaRig Ney. 


one of the jolliest stage 
directions 1s 
“ Hell opens, revealing 
Mephistopheles, etc. 
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When he reads that the producer | crooks, got wind of this treasure, and 
knows instantly that he can give his|the envelope containing the bank-notes 
audience value for money. Another | passed from hand to hand, atone time so 
gant direction is— rapidly that I began to lose track of it, 

as in Hunt the Slipper. The Member 
Nothing comes in,” of Parliament, who had a voice like one 
vee of the bulls of Bashan, incidentally shot 
And yet again— the Devil, who died, but not for long. 
Dead man with bullet wound in white A girl guest, who had never known who 
shirt front re-enters slowly, R.C.” |her father or mother were, made the 

All these devices, roughly speaking, | #greeable discovery that she was the 
and more, were employed at the Comedy | illegitimate daughter of an actress, and 
in The Devil's Host; by Carr. Grick, | that ber father and mother were both in 
But perhaps the best of ol ean theroom. Che taxi-driver, before descend- 
uf so ie Mike ok ing to the depths of taxi-driving, had 
40GNS OW CCUSONE ZUNE, WICH | hoon a murderer. Finally things got so 
immediately becomes a Gas-cooker, | worked up that strange lights and flames 
emitting sudden jets of flame. began to appear. There were thunder 
Towards the end of the evening the|and lightning. The Enemy of Mankind 


“Locked Door opens slowly, and 








scent of sulphur had been brought so! increased his height. He did this by 


THE ANCIENT MARINER. 


“Haro!” I said. ‘ You back?” 

* Back?” echoed Gilbey in a surprised 
tone. 

“Yes. Did you have a good time?” 

“ Where ?” asked Gilbey. 

‘Where? Why, wherever it is 
you've been. The Mediterranean, 
wasn’'t-it?” 

A sort of gleam came into Gilbey’s 
eves. 

“Haven't you heard?” 

“No,” I said. 
to hear?” 

“Anything to hear!’ 
“T should say there was.” 

I have never been privileged to meet 
the Ancient Mariner, but, except for the 
fact that he had a long grey beard, he 


he asked. 


“Ts there anything 


said Gilbey. 





freely across the foot- /--"— 
| lights that one or two 
|impious critics were 
| seen to be in tears. 

Anassortment of seven 
people, each expecting 
to be the sole guest, 
together with a stray 
fiancé and a taxi-driver 
were entertained to 
dinner in a very mys- 
terious house by a very 
mysterious gentleman 
named M. Duvall. There 
was a corridor, entered 
by a Gothic arch, with 
greenlightinside. There 
was a skull on the occa- 
sional-table, marked in 
red on the back, “A 
Present to M. Duvall 
from the Owner.” The 
guests, who became 
frightened, found them- 
selves locked in. The l— 








The Newly-wed, “TELL ME 





WHAT DO SHEIKS KAT?” 


™ must have been rather 
| like Gilbey at that mo- 
jment. ‘There was a 
i ship,’ quoth he.” 
| * Really ?”" IT said 
i Well, old man, I'd 
ilove to hear about. it, 
| but some other time, if 
you don’t mind. As a 
matter of fact I’m in 
rather a hurry.” 
Gilbey has not got a 
skinny hand, but the 
; way in which he took 
jhold of my arm made 
| ine feel like the original 
Wedding CGruest 
| * Hold off!’” LI said 
‘Unhand me, 
beard loon ! AF 
i ‘ 
| *] don’t know what 
you ‘re talking about,” 
jsaid Gilbey, dropping 
jhis hand eftsoons and 


/holding me with his 


grey- 





giver of the party, who had been hiding | standing on a footstool. With loud cries 
ina deep arm-chair, appeared suddenly jand shrieks the guests broke through 
and announced he was the Devil. Every |the window and disappeared, leaving 
subsequent happening seemed toindicate | M. Duvall and his butler alone. 
that he was not overstating the truth. And where was the twenty thousand 
Mr. Frankurs Dyaue was the Devil.| pounds? I won't tell you that. 
He was quite a good Devil. In any| Avery attractive young lady-crook was 
casual group at a reception one would | Miss ApriANNE ALLEN, and of theothers, 
have picked him out and said to one’s| Mr. Bantarp Berkeney as something 
neighbour, ‘I suppose that bloke ove: i|between a Society paragraphist and a 
there is Beelzebub ?” And he sustained | male crook—oh, how could such a thing 
Very nearly the longest monologue I|be possible ?—-Mr, James C, Auprey 
have ever heard on the stage. Those|as the bull-mouthed politician, and Mr. 
who don’t like lectures are warned 1S. Vieror Stanney as the murderer 
against dining with the Arch-fiend. | with taxi-driving on his conscience, had 
| The other characters really had rat her | most to say. The very effect ive scenery 
& poor look-in. The plot ; apart from | was designed by Mr. Avprey HamMonp; 
lectures, turned chiefly on twenty thou-|but I don't know who supplied the 
sand pounds in bank-notes, which had | fireworks, nor the revolver. It was a 
been brought by one of the guests,| very funny revolver. A treatise ought 
an eminent financier, to hand over to|to be written about the modern stage 
another, a Member of Parliament, on | revolver. It has become almost as 
account of some shady deal. Others of lessential to our drama as the ancient 
the guests, who were by way of being | revolving stage. livor: 





glittering eye. 

“All right,” I said. ‘Never mind 
Go on: I'll listen like a three years 
child. The wedding must wait.’ 

‘“ Wedding ?” “* Whrat 
wedding ?” 

“Any wedding. It's on now. ‘May’st 
hear the merry din.’ ” 

‘Are you all right? 
anxiously. 

“Quite,” T said 
that’s all. Goon.” 

“Well,” said Gilbey, “you know [ 
was to have gone on that Mediterranean 
cruise in the Ambrosia?” 

« Yes.” 

**T didn't.’ 

“You shot the Albatross?” 

“T did nothing of the sort,” said 
Gilbey. ‘*We sailed from Southamp- 
ton,” 

vedi The ship was chee d, the harbour 
clear'd,’” 


said Gilbey. 


asked Gilbey 


“A passing fancy, 








“That sort of thing. And we'd 





emynsne rere 
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barely got out of sight of land before— 
what do you think?” 
“«Slimy things did crawl with legs 
upon the slimy sea.’ ” 
“No,” said Gilbey. 
read about it?” 
“T seem to remember something 
about ‘the bloody Sun, at noon.’ ” 
“J didn’t see that,” said Gilbey. 
This was in theevening. We crashed!” 
I pulled myself together with an 
effort. 
“A jolly interesting story,” I said. 
“Thanks awfully. You must come} 
| round some evening and tell my wife 
| allabout it. Now I really must be——” 
“ Wait a minute,” said Gilbey, bring- 


“Surely you 





ing his glittering eye to bearagain. “I steam as a matter of fact; but of course 
' 


/ was on deck when it happened—saw 
the whole thing. 

| or a sail in sight!” 

| “*Water, water, everywhere, nor any 


Not a speck of land} ‘You mean you didn’t go to the 


moon’ had ‘clomb above the eastern 
bar’ ?” 

“No,” said Gilbey. 
got to do with it?” 

“Nothing,” I said. 
roborative evidence.” 

“JT didn’t notice any moon at all,” 
said Gilbey. “I went and-stood by the 
boats.” 

“T know,” I said. “And then you 
prayed and the Albatross fell off and 
sank like Jead into the sea, and you were 
saved.” 

“J don’t know about praying,” said 
Gilbey, ‘and I don’t know what you 
mean by an Albatross, but we were 
saved all right. Got back under our own 


“What’s that 


“Merely cor- 


the cruise was off.” 
t on) 
Mediterranean at all ? 


“No,” said Gilbey. “The Ambrosia 





| drop to drink,” I murmured. 


hey. “The deck-steward had just 
| brought me up a double brandy.” 
| ‘So settling for the——” 
| “Yes,” said Gilbey. “ Unfortunately 
| the force of the-—er—impact upset it. 
| Spilt the whole lot on the deck.” 
| “TT say! Are you sure you didn't 
| shoot the Albatross ?” 
| “T’ve never even seen one,” said 
Gilbey. “Why?” 
, “There must be something to account 
| for a rotten piece of luck like that.” 

“Immediately there was a scene of 
indescribable confusion,” continued Gil- 
| bey complacently. 

“You don’t mean it had upset any- 
body else’s ?” 

“ Everybody shouting at once, women 
screaming, sirens blowmg.” 

“Tell me,” I said eagerly. ‘ This othe: 
| ship you struck 
| bark?” 

No,” said Gilbey. “Atramp. Carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” 

“Ah! I knew there must be some- 
thing uncanny about her.” 

“TI kept quite calm,” said Gilbey. 

** Quite,” I said. “A sort of stunned 
feeling. After all, it's no joke to spill 
a whole 

“1 just shouted to the deck-steward.” 


| «J don’t know about that,” said Gil- | 
' 
i 
| 


was she a spectre- 


of mind. Did he bring you another ?” 

No,” said Gilbey. 

“There passed a weary time—what ? 
‘Each throat was parch'd, and glazed 
each eye.’ ” 

“There didn’t pass any time at all,” 
said Gilbey. “The deck-steward was 
telling everybody to stand by the port 
boats.” : 

“So like a deck-steward. 


. You say 
this was in the evening?” 











“ Now that’s what I call real presence | 


“ Yes,” said Gilbey. “About dusk.” 
* Did you notice whether ‘the hornéd 


had to be dry-docked.” 

“By Jove, what absolutely rotten 
luck to have your whole holiday ruined 
like that!” 

Gilbey stared. 

“ Ruined ?” he said. 

“Yes, of course. The Mediterran- 
ean——” 

“T don't care twopence about the 
Mediterranean,” said Gilbey, “but I 
wouldn't have missed that experience 
for anything. I've told everybody 
about it.”’ 

I thought of the other Ancient Mar- 
mer and his unpardonable habit of 
butting in on the weddings of total 
strangers. 

** Of course that is one way of looking 
at it,” I said. 

And I went on my way a sadder and 
a wiser man. L. pu G, 








THE SENSE OF HUMOUR. 


Ir lave got a ‘obby, it’s yumour ; them 
pencil moustarshes you see 

On the pretty gals’ lips in the posters | 
were all on ‘em done by me. 

| And in notices * Wait till the train 

stops,’ if the “‘t”’’s bin seratched 

| out of the “train,” 

| And you get a good larf as you read 

| it—well, I shan’'t not ‘ave laboured 

in vain! 





i 


For I ‘old that in these ‘ere times the 
world is a-gettin’ too dull by ‘arf, 
And the bloke is a benefactor as Il give | 
the Public a larf, 
So I’m always busy a-rackin’ my | 
brains in endeavourin’ ‘ow to ‘it - 
|} On some way of downin’ the dismals 
in which I could do my bit. 





In Kinsington Gardings I got it 
puflickly glorious plan, 
As | ‘appened to notice the status what 


a 








And all on a sudden I ‘ad the ideer as 
a sort of a luverly dream, 

Couldn't somethink be done to that 
figger, I thort, as ’ud make it a 
reg’ lar scream ? 





Then it dawned on me, it would be a 
joke as ‘ud circilate wide and far | 

To imbellish that statue of Peter Pan 
with a coatin’ of feathers and tar: | 

And I told my pals, Jim, ’Arry and Bert | 
and they went and told one or two | 
more 


As they knew were sports and ready for | 
fun, bein’ all of em full of yumour. 


So we snaffled a sack o' feathers and 
some tar in a whackin’ big pot, 

And smuggled ‘em inter the Gardings 
when no one was near to spot ; 

We'd finished as soon as the sun rose, 
and, Lord! 
done 

You 'd ‘ardly believe as feathers and tar 
could ha’ made sech a figger of fun. 


when our work was 


We ‘ad done our job a bloomin’ treat, 
and we very near bust with pride 

As we rolled abart on the grorss in 
fits—I thought as I should ha’ 
died! 

For Peter Pan was like nothink else but 
some big redic’lous bird, 

And the animiles and fairies around 
looked so silly all tarred and furred ! 


**Coo! When the Gardings are open,” 
we said, ‘ow 'earty the kiddies 'll 
roar, 

At seein’ their Peter a comic— whieh 
they ‘d never bin used to afore! 

‘Ow the crowds Il be gethered around 
it, all chucklin’ in ‘appy surprise, 

And a-wondetin’ ‘oo were the ‘eroes as 
‘ad given it sech a disguise!” 

Ar! it wasn’t to be! In orficial minds 


all sense of yumour is lackin’, 
So when we come on that statue agen 


it was all surrounded with sackin’, | 


Inside o’ which there was fellers at 
work—and you'll ‘ardly believe 
what I say 


But them blighters wasacshully cleanin 


our tar and cur feathers away! 


Well, they ’ve done the Public out ola 
larf—which is what J call spoilin’ 
sport, 

And it’s crule to ‘ave 
trouble and then ‘ave the joke fall 
short; 

But me and ‘Arry and Jim and Bert, 
we ain't to be easily biffed 

And our next go'll be with a coatin 
as they'll find a bit ‘arder to 
shift. . F. A. 





Fierce Competition. 
“Fire Sale—£39,000 worth 
goods going at savage prices.” 





they ‘ve put up to Peter Pan, 
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TO tread the way of CAMBON 

Who won our praises (Bon! bon /)— 
Such is his aim, and so 

Floreat FLEURIAU. | 








MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—LXXVI. 
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Little Binks (the proud possessor of brand-new bat, indignantly to bowler). “1 SAY, DO YOU KNOW THAT YOUR BALL'S DIRTY 

















OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 





(By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue English Association is to be congratulated on the 
work-a-day ideals that govern the anthology of English 
pross just issued under its auspices. Prose as compared to 
, poetry is, or should be, MarrHa to Mary. “A selection of 
prose passages should exhibit the virtues of prose, not the 
virtues of poetry; it should not be a collection of rhymeless 
couplets or unmetred lyrics.” In Prose of To-day (Lone- 
MANS) statesmen, explorers, scientists, lawyers, naturalists 
and theologians, men of whose existence prose is obviously 
a by-product, jostle the novelists, storytellers, critics and 
men of letters, with whom it is a staple commodity. I am 
bound to admit that the utility prose is usually better than 
the exhibition variety. There is still something to be said 
for the amateur when a politician can produce such shapely 
paragraphs as Mr. Banpwin’s “Speech on the Death of 
Lord Oxford and Asquith,” an astronomer so unencum- 
bered an argument as Professor Eppincron's “ Relativity,” 
and an explorer so succinct a dialogue as Miss GERTRUDE 
Bewx’s “ Buying String.” The biographical notes appended 
to every author's name go to show that a Public School and 
classical education is not such an obstacle to the knowledge 
of one’s mother-tongue as some have supposed ; yet it is in- 
teresting to observe that the proportion of minor schools and 
newer universities represented increases as the biographies 
grow shorter. Facilities for acquiring good English are 
more wide-spread than they were; to every writer repre- 
sented—and there are fifty-nine of them—the compilers boast 
that they could have added a dozen as typical. Their selec- 
tion is excellent in its present guise, but I hops the promised 




















school edition will substitute something less ethically be- 
wildering for Harpy’s Tailor Everdene and Sir WALTER 
Rarteicn’s Robert Burns. 

Amongst Egyptians, Major E. W. Potson Newman says, 
the practice of advocating two separate political programmes, | 
mutually destructive of each other, has been the rule rather 
than the exception. If this be the case, and undoubtedly 


the author of Great Britain in Eqypt (CASSELL) writes with 


authority, it becomes possible to trace to its source that 
certain degree of confusion that has attended Egyptian 
politics this last half-century, and light is thrown on the 
occasional failures of this country to find out what an 
amiable but slightly fractious foster-child really did want. 
That Great Britain has been at times no better than a 


blundering nurse-maid, whether in tuition or in ¢ singers 
the present writer makes no attempt to conceal, yet where | 


complete independence is desired simultaneously with pre 


: ine f 
tection from a harsh outside world, and where, by one 0} | 
the most fascinating inversions of history, the infant happens | 


to be some thousands of years older than the nurse, aD 
occasional “scene,” sometimes regrettably public, becomes 


inevitable. Major Newman, in the guise of a very impartial 
onlooker, unconsciously just a little inclined to the mo lern 


view that it must needs be all the fault of the “‘ grown-up, 


. 7 h { 
deals very fully with the inception and development ol the | 


Arai revolt, which he refuses to regard as a mere ener 
traces the regeneration of the fellahin population under } 


mighty Cromer and his brilliant successors, and _— 
through its shifting phases that Nationalist movement which 


was the foreseen and inevitable outcome of the regeneration. 











Egypt's share in the War—a greater share than perhaps | 
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| most of us had realised—is wisely and 
| usefully emphasised, and abundant 
| material is provided for a considered 
judgment of the present position. In 
| regard to the future, and now that the 
child is growing to manhood, the writer 
lig reasonably hopeful that tutor and 
pupil may get on with some useful work 
| together, ii but the one will avoid airs of 
| superior wisdom and the other restrain 
a reversionary tendency to kick the 
| tutorial shins. 





'In Rvpotrn Kircuer’s measured view 
The German nation’s going through 
A phase from which it W ill emerge 
| Full of a play (or sporting) urge ; 
| And, since this play-urge seems to be 
| The open sesame or key 
To all those age-old mysteries 
| Which make our England what she is, 
He goes to work to analyse 
Precisely what the thing implie:, 
And gives it us as clear as day 
(Per Couuins) in his book, Fair Play. 


He takes our pastimes one by one, 
Our sport with ball or horse or gun, 
Comparing the results at par, 

And very readable they are. 

At times he shows a flash of wit, 
And even pulls our legs a bit. 

But he appears to like the way 

We play at work and work at play, 
And finds that England, on the whole, 
Has really got a sort of soul 

Of which—and here my British hide 
Swelled out with patriotic pride 
Selected parts might even stand 

As models for the Fatherland. 


Mr. H. G. Weuus, observing from 
his own particular ark the mass of 
mankind struggling in the first symp- | 
toms of the deluge, keeps himself | 
charitably busy paying out life-lines, of 
| which his latest novel is a stout and 
serviceable example. Mr. Blettsworthy 
on Rampole Island (Benn) strikes me 








Fisherman, ““ WHAT'S A GOOD FLY FOR THIS WATER, BOY ?” 
Local Boy. “1 DON'T KNOW NOTHIN’ ABOUT FLIES, BUT I COULD TELL YOU A 
FEW THINGS ABOUT WOPSES.” 








as both instructive and entertaining, and I rather resent 
its dedication “to the Immortal Memory of Cayprpe,” 
for it manages to convey a far more kindly impression of 
mankind than its fleering French prototype. Its hero, 
Arnold Bletisworthy, is no superman, and his pre-Rampolian 
| adventures contain passages of Mr. Wexts’s finest descrip- 
| tive Writing. How he is reared by a genial vicar; how he 
| 18 taken as supercargo on a freight ship; how a terrible 
| Storm and the malignity of the captain leave him stranded 
| on the derelict vessel—all ths is but a prelude to the book’s 
main purpose. Yet I enjoyed the prelude even more than 
the purpose, which a knowledge of Mr. Wetts’s sociolo- 
gical tenets allowed me in a measure to anticipate. Ram- 
pole Island is the human welter at its lowest. Its giant 
sloths, divinities who refuse to breed or die, stand for our 
moribund institutions. Its taboos and their penalties are 
caricatures of our own ; and Blettsworthy, the sacred lunatic 
be the tribe, is the innovator whom Society secretly wel- 
/¢omes because he helps to loosen intolerable bonds. I 


Occasionally felt that Chit, the priest, whose catechism 
eee 








induces Bleltsworthy to expatiate on the joys of civilization, 
was in danger of becoming as impersonal as Magnall’s 
Questions in his interrogative utility. But Blettsworthy’s 
return to the World- War constitutes a fine ironic comment 
on his share of the dialogue, and his almost dispassionate 
comparison between Europe and Rampole Island is a master- 
piece of Wellsian restraint. 

You will remember that at the end of the admirable play 
of Milestones, the old people, looking back over a life which 
in the living had seemed full of troubles and disappoint- 
ments, decided that it had been a very pleasant life. That 
is the theme which Mr. W. B. Maxwetit has treated in 
We Forget Because we Must (Hurcuinson). Enid Benyon, 
heartlessly jilted by Mr. Harold Wood, became, “on the 
rebound,” the wife of Mr. Charles Derwent, a gentleman of 
some consequence in the polite and prosperous suburb of 
Tudor Green; and it is the matrimonial fortunes of the 
Derwents, from the late ‘nineties to the middle twenties, 


pace MCR ANE RRMA SEMPRE RRS 2 RAED IER SPAN WERT AEN ET ERE FO SE > 





that Mr. Maxweus bids us follow. Mr. and Mrs. Derwent 
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might almost have been called Mr. and Mrs. Everyman. 
Their trials have been the trials of countless thousands in 
their circumstances. There are little rubs between mother- 
in-law and daughter-in law, coolnesses and irritations be- 
tween husband and wife, misunderstandings bet ween parents 
and children. The War comes and kills the elder boy, a 
promising poet. Charles has his Indian summer and for- 
gets that he has been an unfaithful husband when he 
preposterously suspects Hnid of having been an unfaithful 
wife. The daughter, Margaret, makes a marriage against her 
parents’ wish. And all these troubles, acute as they seem in 
the suffering, are one after the other assuaged by time and 
forgetfulness, and the life of the Derwents procceds through 
increasing prosperity and social importanc2 towards a placid 
conclusion. It sounds dull; but it is not. For Mr. Max- 
WELL has the humanity and wisdom of maturity and can 
make fiction as interesting as common life. 





The Baroness Vox Hurren is a very accomplished teller 
of stories, whose work may generally be trusted to reach a | 





turned its advantages in that respect to excellent account, | 
A guest at the “ Unicorn,” a Clayport inn where a party of | 
yachtsmen are staying, is found dead in bed under cireym. | 
stances which point to murder. Six of the inmates of the | 
house turn out to have perfectly* good motives for wishing 
the victim out of the way, and not one of the six hag a. 
water-tight alibi. Here is a hard nut for Dr. Priestley, the 
eminent amateur investigator of crime, to crack: and the | 
cracking process provides the material for a thoroughly | 
readable and well-constructed yarn of smuggling and intrigue, 
The local colour is good and the characters are far above 

the usual standard in books of the “thriller” order: while 

the gentleman to whom is assigned the necessary, if some- 

what thankless, réle of “the body ” is so repellent a person- | 
age that no pangs of regret for his demise need mar the 

reader’s enjoyment of the happy ending. 





I do hope that Miss Enswyrn Tuane will no’ take it 
amiss when I say that I have found her latest novel very 
“pretty,” for it is a clever sort of prettiness, with clear-eut 





high standard. In Hddy 
and Edouard (Hurcuts- 
son) she has had the 
excellent idea of writing 
the life story of a young 
man, related through 
his mother to an aris- 
teeratic French house, 
who was born in a small 
township in the Middle 
West of America, and 
left early an orphan in | 
the charge of his very | 
French grandmother, | 
Madame Fielding. The} 
who!e of the story cen- | 
tres in the struggle be- | 
tween the country of his 
ancestors and theland of 
his birth for the soul of | 
Edouard de la Tour de | 
Chelles Effingham, and | 
the title of the book | 
(which I do not greatly 
admire) sufficiently in-!|____ 





Farmer, “ AY, ARTER ME 
THAT BE ALL THANKS OT GET.” 





Vicar. “I HEAR YOUR BOY HAS RUN AWAY TO LONDON?” 


A-LEARNIN’ 


‘characters and a great 
| deal of really good dia- 

logue, and a slight at- 
| tractive plot made im- 
|portant by the charm 
jof its telling. Young 
Tommy Chandler, the 
| poet, who sees a pretty 
|girl in Paris, decides 
| that she is His Eliza- 
| beth (Murray), whom 
| he used to kiss behind 
ithe hedge when she 
| was small, and follows 
and woos and wins her, 
| Is a delightful young 
|man. When misunder- 
standings and the fact 
that she is not really 
‘*his Elizabeth” bring 





ing, he is perhaps even 
more charming than in 
the days of his youthful 
prosperity. Of coursea 


UN 10 MILK FORTY COWS A DAY 








dicatesthe dual personality in which first onecountry and then 
the other seems to gain the upper hand. The best part of the 
novel Jies in the drawing of some of the old Perry people, 
such as Judge Forbes, and the Bates family, and old Madame 
Fielding herself, and the contrasting characters of the re- 
lations whom Mr. Effingham meets by request at the Hotel 
de Combault, Paris, to give his advice—and his financial 
help—at a family council. The worst of it perhaps lies in 
the fact that the joinery is just a trifle too apparent towards 
the end. The author has a surprise for us, and she displays 
a little too much ingenuity of construction in leading up to 
the climax. But on the whole she has made good use of her 
knowledge of the two worlds, the Old and the New, and 





















readers.who are not frightened away by the title and the 
design of the wrapper will certainly come to have a real 
affection for Mr. Edouard Effingham before he purchases 
the ancestral estate in Savoy. 

Yachting people {familiar with the harbours of the South 
Coast will probably have little difficulty in identifying the 
place which figures in Tragedy at the “ Unicorn” (Bugs) 
under the rather thin disguise of “Clayport.” The district 
is one which seems to have been ie designed by nature 








book of this sort simply has to have a happy ending—I 
for one would never have forgiven Miss THANE if she hed 
dared to give it anything else ; and the hour or so you spend 
in the reading of it passes as pleasantly as if you had been 
watching a dainty, trifling, slightly unreal comedy perfectly 
acted by an ideal company. 





The Portrait Invisible (He1tNEMANN) furnishes abundant 
proof that Mr. JoserH Goitomp possesses many of the 
qualities required by a writer of sensational fiction. though 
in this tale he does not seem to me to have been quite 
happy in his use of them. 


Judge, but a mild one, went through many and various 


of readers who find their staple food in murder and mystery, 
but cannot live on these alone. 








” 


““And the more we’re sold together . 





for the setting of a mystery story, and Mr. Joux Ruope has 








“Our Sate is Your Sair.”— Placard in Salisbury. 





them to grief and part- | 


| 


| 


Judge Robert Craigin, a severe | 
man, was murdered in New York, and his brother, also a | 


} 
i 


agonies of mind hefore the mystery of the crime was solved. | 
Mr. Gotoms gives his readers a lavish measure of thrilling | 
adventure, but I could wish that he had been more liberal 
in his creation of sympathetic characters. If he will remedy | 
this defect his next story should be very much to the taste | 


—— 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A woman has wakened up after a 
' sleep of eighteen years. Now, of course, 
| somebody, will have to break Mussoxin1 
‘to her as gently as possible. 


In ordering tribesmen attending the 
| Afghan Parliament to wear European 
hats, Kina AmMaNvI Lan was of course 
actuated by the idea that turbans are 
inappropriate things to talk through. 





The height of Anmep Bea Zosv’s 
forehead, we read, distinguishes him 
from the average Balkan. Highbrows 
are still comparatively rare in the Near 


East. 





The inhabitants of Thanet, accord- 


stating that he had swallowed a length 
of rubber tubing. Fair-haired young 
men should therefore be especially care- 
ful not to swallow lengths of rubber 
tubing. oe 


The girl with a face like a gorilla 
may have a be.utiful soul, as a popu- 
lar preacher pointed out, but there is 
no getting away from the fact that 
she has a face like a gorilla. 


Middlesex motorists who haverecently 
renewed their driving licences are com- 
plaining of the flimsiness of the new 
cards. They won’t bear much en- 
dorsing. a2 


A series of literary talks for children 
at the Marylebone Publie Library will 





ingtoreturning visitors, 
are going on just as if 
they had never heard of 
the Treaty of Trianon. 


Motor-omnibuses in 


jremote Siberia have 
been ambushed and 


,sniped with the object 
of discouraging what is 
regarded as a menace to 
| the horse-hiring indus- 
i try. Sofar our railway 
jcompanies have re- 
| frained from introduc- 
ing these methods into 
the Transport War. 


Withreference to Lord 
|Daruine’s suggestion 
‘in The Times that a 
batsman infringing the 
Lb.w. rule should be 
ordered to remove his 
pads, we can only ex- 
press our regret that a 
serious game should be 





HALF MADE A SILLY MISTAKE! 





A well-known comedian returned un- 
expectedly from New York because he 
found it too hot there. Other comedians 
have found it too cold, 


We are told of East End children who 
believe that the seaside is in Hyde Park. 
Others are under the delusion that it is 
at Southend. 


At a Mouth Organ Tournament in 
Glasgow it was explained that the in- 


strument was played by blowing and | 
When the instru- | 


inhaling alternately. 
ment is swallowed a charming effect 
is obtained of faint strains 
distance, 


Lancashire County Council has drawn 


in the | 


up a new by-law to provide that carts | 

















Much-travelled Cook (arriving at new situation), “ LUMME, IF I HAVEN'T 
Wuy, I’VE BEEN HERE BEFORE!” 


Pedestrians are also be- 


in a lower key when 
being knocked down by 
motor-cars. 


the innovation of num- 
bering footballers, intro- 
duced by the Arsenal 
team, should 


whether referees will 
agree that there is 
safety in numbers. 


Anew aeroplane tested 


vertical ascents and de- 


be ex- | 
tended to other officials. | 
It is doubtful, however, | 


shall not: make a con- | 
tinuous noise when the | 
brakes are applied. | 


ing requested to squeak | 


It is suggested that | 


in Berlin is said to make | 


cern scents, and also to re- 


main suspended in mid- 
air. Ultimately there 
will be evolved a per- 








made a subject for judicial levity. 


Miss Hitpa Suarp smoked cigarettes 
during her Channel swim, it seems. 
We can remember the time when it 
| wasn’t considered the thing for young 
girls to smoke. while swimming the 
Channel. 


Widespread disappointment is felt 
that the forthcoming meeting between 
Geye Tunney and Mr. G. B. Sxaw is 
not to be a public one. 


The return of silk hats to the City is 
attributed to the fact that they inspire 
confidence. A suspicion to be allayed, 
however, is that the’silk is artificial. 


Hospitals have been warned against 
a fair-haired young man who has twice 
obtained a night's lodging by falsely 
VOL. CLXxv. 





include “Writers You Might Meet 
(Poets).” It is a wise precaution to 
prepare youngsters for possible en- 
counters with vers librists. 


Among the presents at a policeman’s 
wedding, says a news item, was a rolling- 
pin. ‘Truncheons of course are not 
used for this purpose except in cases of 
emergency. 


When a tramp was taken into custody 
at Skegness he refused to walk and de- 
manded a horse and cart, which were 
obtained. He needed bracing. 


Daily Express community-singing 
concerts have been held on Thanet 
sands. We cannot wholly rid ourselves 
of the apprehension that this twist- 
ing of the lion’s tail may be carried 





too far. 


fect pedestrian able to do this too. 


chin can be removed by rubbing it with 
a piece of ice. This is also an infallible 
method of removing a piece of ice. 


The fashion of wearing a béret with 


spread. But not to Scotland Yard, we 


trust. k 


anee of old-world 


ance on the piano. 








More Howlers. 
‘‘ The Taj Mahal is the King of India,”’ 
‘* The Doge is a trick.”’ 
‘““W. W. Wakefield was the 





saved Goldsmith’s life.”’ 





A beauty expert says that a double | 


a dinner-jacket is thought likely to | 


With reference to a recent perform- | 
music we are told | 
that the harpsichord makes the piano | 
sound vulgar. So does many a perform- 


| 


} 


doctor who | 


rts nba sent aati tenn ACI OIE COLE ALE TLE ASOLO NEEL LO GELLAR L ADL NTR ELEN IRI eT 
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BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 
“Fivsn, Mrs. Hunprep, Huss!” 


Hvusu, Mrs. Hundred, hush ! 
If that's all you have to say ; 
A hundred centenarians 
In their gentle courtly way 
Have told us we ‘re barbarians 
And rotten with decay. 
We have no heart, she has no hair, 
They powder their noses everywhere, 
Their skirts are short, we cannot court. 
The younger generation 
Have neither manners, pride nor grace, 
There is no future for the race, 
The modern girl is one long whirl, 
And Heaven help the nation ! 


Well, there she goes, my modern dear 
Is there no grace, old lady, here ? 
| So quick and neat, those feathered feet, 
| They walk the wind and not the street. 
| Old lady, did they walk as well 
| When you were young? I cannot tell. 
| I know you could not show such legs— 
Those twinkling silken silver legs 
| That flash a challenge far away 
| (And, mark you, Madam, in your day, 
When Julia's legs might not be shown, 
Her fortune was her face alone ; 
But now the plainest Jane you know 
May be a beauty down below) ; 
So hush, Mrs. Hundred, hush ! 
Did you have legs as pretty ? 
And if you did, but kept them hid, 
Why, Madam, what a pity! 





| 


’ 


But, look again ! 
She is not plain. 
* Ridiculous hat!” you said ? 
Well, that may be, 
Still one can see 
The shape of that proud head. 
The eyes, observe, are not cast down 
| As if she feared to face the town; 
More human, Ma‘am, and more divine, 
| Her honest eyes encounter mine, 
| Which, Madam, is what I prefer, 
| And if you don’t I think you err, 
; 
| 





So hush, Mrs. Hundred, hush ! 
And then she’s slim, 
So swift and slim, 
| Electric wires in every limb! 
| And she can ride, and she can swim, 
| And shecandance till the stars grow dim, 
And, waking fresh as violets, 
| Play eighteen holes or seven sets, 
Or paint, or cook, 
Or write a book, 
Or fence, or vote, 
Or sail a boat, 
Will run a mile or run a man 
And run the office if she can), 
fend a burglar, drive a plane, 
And in the evening dance again ; 
So hush, Mrs. Hundred, hush ! 
Control yourself and ponder : 
Should you have thrown that spiteful 
stone 


i 
| 
| 
i 


You did not show your ankles, no, 
And maybe that was wise, 
For sitting about had puffed them out 
To such an awkward size. 
You could not ride, you could not swim, 
You could not dance till the stars grew 
dim, 
And, waking fresh as violets, 
Play eighteen holes or seven sets ; 
You could not run, you could not row, 
You could do nothing much but sew, 
You'd scarcely crawl across the hall 
Unless you were supported, 
You fled the house at the sight of a 
mouse 
And swooned when you were courted. 
And, Madam, have you always been 
So rare a judge of clothing ? 
Have you forgot the painful scene 
When you put on your crinoline, 
Your first exciting crinoline, 
Your fashionable crinoline ? 
Like some balloon of bombazine 
You floated round the croquet-ground, 
While Granny watched with loath- 
ing. 
“ Ridiculous dress!” I think she cried, 
“ Far, far too long and much too wide! 
When I was that young woman's age 
We wore a frock and not a cage, 
The girl's a perfeet sight ! 
That crazy skirt collects the dirt ;* 
And, Madam, she was right. 
You don’t know what we're coming to— 
No more did she. 
There are not many, Ma’am, who do, 
But, as you see, 
At present we ‘re an inch or two 
Below the knee ; 
And I confess I like it so— 
Look, Ma'am, again. And then, you 
know, 
Skirts always will be wrong, 
Too short or else too long ; 
Yet England's going strong, 
Take it from me. 


Hush, Mrs. Hundred, hush ! 
You are a dear, 

But hush, Mrs. Hundred, hush! 
I will not hear, 

Hush, Mrs. Hundred, hush! 
Your song is sung ; 

But not so long ago 
You were the Modern Young. 





A. P. H. 
Things Which Called for More Tact. 
“Mr. ——, M.P., presided. He extended a 


hearty welcome to all the visitors, and expressed 
regret at the unavoidable absence of Lady ——., 
whom they wished a seedy recovery. (Hear, 
hear).’’—Irish Evening Paper. 








The Maternal Muffler. 
“Juliana had been listening intently and 
with one swift graceful movement she was at 
her mother’s side windink her around the 
neck.” —Story in Southern Paper. 


But she shouldn't have done it so sud- 











At my young lady yonder ? 











~~ 








A QUESTION OF CUSTOM. 


Ir was Lemeunier, the owner of the 
postcard shop on the quay, who first 
introduced us to her. 

“Allow me,” he said, “to introduce 
to you the latest addition to my estab. 
lishment, a young Parisienne, who will 
I trust, bring me additional custom. 
Germaine,” he called to his wife, “bri 
down Héléne, that I may present her 
to our friends.” 

We heard footsteps overhead. 

* But she is charming, la belle Héléne,” 
whispered Lemeunier ; “you shall g2¢.” 

The door at the back of the shop 
opened and Madame Lemeunier and 
Héléne entered, the latter a charmi 
vision with her piquant face corneal 
by glinting close-cut hair, her slender 
figure clad in chequered cretonne. 

“ Héléne,” said Lemeunier, “I present 
to you two clients and my very good 
friends,” 

I bowed. 
selle,” I said. 

“Oh, you darling!” said Joan. 

* Alas! she speaks no English,” said 
Lemeunier. 

Héléne said nothing, but moved her 
long legs in obvious embarrassment. 
She looked so attractive with her flushed 
face that I made up my mind at ones. 

“Mademoiselle,” I said,‘ we are going 
to England to-morrow ; will you come 
with us?” 

“ But, Monsieur,” cried Lemeunier, 
“it was not for that I introduced you.” 

“Nevertheless,” I replied, “I would 
like to take Mademoiselle with us if she 
will come. She will remind us of the 
friendship and sunshine of France. But 
perhaps you cannot spare her, perhaps 
the custom she will bring-——”’ 

“Ach! Zut!” he replied, “she is of 
a large family ; I will write for one of 
her sisters, therefore it is as Monsieur 
wishes.” 

Héléne still said nothing, but the side- 
long glance of thanks she gave me made 
my heart jump. 


‘Enchanted, Mademoi- 


“I say,” said Joan as the boat nosed 
her way into Dover Harbour, “ Héléne 
has no passport.” 

“That can be arranged,” | replied. 

When we were at the Customs barrier 
I presented Héléne. : 

“T have nothing to declare,” I said, 
“except my young friend here, who is 
coming to live with us.” 

The Customs official seized Hélénes 
right leg and looked at the sole of her 
shoe. 

“T am afraid you must pay two-and- 
threepence,” he said, and pointed to a- 








dinkly. 


list he held in his hand, Following bis | 
finger we read — 4 
334% | 


“Dolls and mechanical toys, 
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THE DAUNTLESS DOVE. 


SOVIET RUSSIA RECEIVES A MESSAGE FROM THE POWERS. 
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Wife (discussing husband with new acquaintance). “YES, FISHING 1S HIS GREAT HOBBY—-THAT AND SWIMMING.” 











| INNOCENTS AT HOME. 

111.—Tue Nationa Galery. 
Tue meeting with the party of Ameri- 
cans at the British Museum had given 
| Percival and me a new idea for our plan 
of seeing London through foreign eyes. 
, This time we would be Americans. 
Percival po'nted out that we should 
_ have to be careful, because in London 
_we should constantly be meeting real 
| Americans, which might lead to com- 
| plications. I reassured him, however, 
_ by explaining that, as our impersonation 
would of necessity be founded on our 
| conception of the Yank from thepictures 
_ and magazines, we should run little risk 
_ of confusion or even recognition in the 

presence of any real Transatlanties. 
We had some discussion about dress. 
Percival, who visits very lowbrow pic- 
_ ture-houses indeed, was for getting a 
sombrero, spurs with rowels like circular 
| saws, and hearthrugs on the legs, and 
then appearing very suddenly with a 
white horse at Waterloo Station. But 
I pointed out that that sort of thing, 
besides encouraging false hero-worship 
among British flappers, would probably 
land him in for a reception by the 
civic authorities. Percival thereupon 
| withdrew his suggestion. We decided 
eventually (modelling ourselves on some- 
_ thing we had once seen “taking-in ” 
| Buckingham Palace in fifty seconds) 
to wear Norfolk jackets, white linen 
_ breeches, golf stockings, shoes. bearin 
_ the appearance of having been laid down 
, on the Clyde, horn-rimmed spectacles 








and hats like—well, something between 
a—well, you must know the sort of hat. 
As a final touch of verisimilitude we 
left our coat-hangers inside our jackets 
when we put them on. 

We were feeling a little shy as we 
got out of our taxi at Trafalgar Square, 
which place we had decided was a good 
central point for seeing ee 
foreign horn-rims. The first thing we 
learnt was that in our new guise of 
Americans we were expected to tip the 
taxi-driver twice as much as we usually 
did as Britons. It was the taxi-driver 
himself who told us this. He was a 
friendly man with an expressive face. 

Inthe portico of the National Gallery, 
whither we soon retired to escape the 
crowd of small boys, we came upon a 
guide trying to get off with a party of 
open-mouthed provincials. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he was 
eying, “can I show you the sights of 
the Metropolis? In front of you is the 
world-famous Trafalgar Square, which 
with its column commemorates the 
never-to-be-forgotten victory of Eng- 
land’s maritime saviour, Netson. I 
mention in passing that one-way traffic 
is now compulsory in this Square. Be- 
yond is Whitehall, where Cuartes I. 
met his doom at the hands of the 4 

The provincials shut their mouths 
with a jerk as they realised, first, that 
they were being addressed, and, secondly, 
that they might be expected to pay for 





g|it, and moved off hurriedly into the 


building (‘Admission Free This Day”). 


The guide at once transferred his atten- 





tion to us. Glancing at our clothes 
as he approached he began again with 
some versatility: ‘ Now, Sirs, can I 
show you the capital town of lil ole 
England? This is Trafalgar Square, 
one of the busiest traffic centres of 
London ; several thousand velicles pass 
here every day. It contains a column 
one hundred and forty-two feet high. In 
Whitehall beyond, Kinc CHarLes was 
beheaded on January 30th, 1649-——” 

We too moved off, but with a new 
feeling of pride in our disguise. From 
the guide’s altered remarks it was evi- 
dently good. 

There was soon no doubt about this, 
for as we passed the turnstile a man 
sold me a catalogue (a thing I rarely 
allow to happen to me when in normal 
dress), and told Percival that, if he went 
straight through the room to the right, 
he would see the Raphael that cost over 
seventy thousand pounds. I man 
to get even with the fellow by asking 
quickly what that was in dollars. He 
didn’t know. Nor for that matter did 
I—at least not until I had retired into 
a corner and done a little heavy work 
with a pencil and the back of an em 
velope. 

We did the gallery in twenty-one 
minutes. That is not bad time for the 
whole course, and Percival, I should 
say, holds the record for the Umbrian 
School. He beat me there by over ten 
seconds, and by five in the Dutch School, 
where I slipped on a grating. In the 
Venetian School, however, he stopped, 





despite my warnings, to look at a p'¢ 
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ture, but then he had rubbers on his 
shoes and could afford to loiter. We 
marked our various times up on the 
score-card for each School and totalled 
up at the end. Owing to his Umbrian 
time Percival beat'me easily, so I shall 
demand a bisque for the return match 
| at the Tate Gallery. 

Before we left finally I gave the 
cloak-room attendant a black-and-green 

‘cigar from my top waistcoat pocket, 
where I had four of them held in posi- 
tion by fountain-pen clips. 

Then, well pleased with our morn- 

ing’s work, we adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring hotel bar to talk about Prohibi- 
tion. In the middle of our first sarsa- 
parilla a young man rushed at Percival 
and shook him warmly by the tumbler. 
| “Gee, if this ain’t luck! Why, bo, 
you remember me, don’t you ?—Eddie 
|B. Western, out in Philadelphia, wasn’t 
it? Say, you remember that night we 
had together in that dive off Ludlow 
Street? Say, I never could remember 
| your name; but ain’t it lucky I met 
you? I’ve been saying to myself if 
ever I met that nice young fellow—and 
I’m gosh darned if I don’t forget his 
name!—I ‘ll stand him a drink. Jes’ 
give it a name now.” 

Percival, who had been about to deny 
all knowledge of his newly-made and 
exuberant friend, saw a free drink coming 

| and delayed action. 

“He thinks I’m some friend of his,” 

_ he explained to me in a whisper while 
the man from Philadelphia who loved 
Percival like a brother hailed the bar- 
tender. 

“Exactly,” I said, and waited for 
something further. 

“Gee, if that ain’t silly, if my man 
hasn't sent me out without my wad. 
Say, here's my card—you know me 





| perhaps you ‘ll lend me a fiver till...” | 
I smiled | 


I had not waited in vain. 
pleasantly on him and spoke English, 
|“ Nothing doing, old horse.” 
To which he replied, “‘ Well, there 
| Was no harm in trying, old son. But, 
hell! are you English ?” 
‘We are,’ I said, as I took Percival 
| away before the poor boob could gener- 
ously hand over his wad, roll or purse. 
| Good-bye.” 
But in a way, you know, it was the 
hest compliment to our disguise that 
we had yet received. A. A. 








3 “The statement that the bath was used by 
| 900 persons on one day is equally untrue. Asa 
fact, the number of bothers averages between 
| 800 and 900 per week,”—Sheffield Paper. 

We should like to call the bath-attend- 
| ants’ attention to the old rhyme :— 


| “ Naughty little cuss-words, 
Bother, dash and blow, 
Lead us on to wuss words, 
Send us down below.” 


ee 




















Wife (encouragingly). ‘YOU TAKE LONGER TO GET A DUCK THAN YOU USED TO, DEAR.” 











RUTHFUL RHYMES. 


[It is stated that “Bane” Run, the famous 
baseball player, is coming to England next 
summer to play cricket.]} 

‘ Bape” Ruts is coming o’er the Pond— 

‘ Base” Rutu, who has no living 

peer 
Upon the sacred ‘‘ Diamond "— 

And will, tis said, take part next year 
In matches on our cricket swards, 
Lending new lustre to the lure of Lord's. 


But if I read his soul aright— 

His zeal to galvanise the game— 
He contemplates a wider flight, 

He cherishes a larger aim : 
I see him on a seaplane’s pinions 
Bound for our mighty overseas 
Dominions. 











Eastward and southward will he fare 
Upon his epoch-making mission, 
Acclaimed and welcomed everywhere 
And earning special recognition 
By teaching bowlers on the Hooghly 
To lend fresh terrors to the swerving 
googlie. 
Where will he end? Well, if I may 
Indulge my bent for shrewd surmise, 
Not in his native U.S.A., 
Nor at the Cape his future lies, 
Not listening to ALoystus Horn’s talks, 
But, true to type, “‘amid the alien 
corn "-stalks. 





DAY ExcepTep) 1x tHe TEA Room.”’ 
From a Guide to Leamington Spa. 


Surely this is a misteak. 





‘“‘Tue Romp Room Trio Piays Datry (Sun- 
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THE AFFAIR AT THE ANNEXE. 


Bracnvitte on Saturday night—a 
scene of decorous animation. A fresh 
wind was blowing from the Channel. 
Paper kites were high in the heavens. 
The promenade and the bandstand were 
aglow. The Starshine Follies would 
| perform in the Rotunda at eight P.M. 
There would be fireworks in the Mari- 
time Gardens. Dogs were not permitted 
on the Pier. . . . 

The place was absolutely crowded. 
/There were visitors and week-end 
| visitors. They walked up and down in- 
| haling the scent of moribund seaweed 
which has made Beachville what it is. 

«‘ Where does it all come from, Fred- 


: 
| 
| 








erick?” I asked him. “That’s what 


an-hour, I felt sleepy and strolled over 
to the annexe. 

The management of the Crown 
(which, like the Esplanade, was full) 
had told us that we should be very com- 
fortable at the annexe. It was scarcely 
a real annexe at all, but rather a kind 
of lodging-house in a side-street, and it 
was named Bella Vista, the architect 
no doubt having a periscope or being 
fond of méringues, for the building over- 
looked a confectioner’s. The rooms 
were big and the beds were good, but 
there was an enormous smear of damp 
like the skeleton of a mesozoic animal 
on one of my walls, and the only other 
decorations were prompted by commer- 
cial motives and religious zeal. 

A placard by the door explained that 





9 
LL 


awake and half speculating on annexes 
and their curious ways. Did they grow 
up in time if they were good and become 
separate hotels? Was annexe a spondee? 
But I thought not; there are no pure 
spondees in the English tongue. My 
fancies turned also (not unnaturally) to 
crime. Had any great crime in fiction 
been committed in the annexe of a gea- 
side hotel? It was no bad place for 
such a deed. 

“The body of the well-known finan. 
cier, Lewis Norton, was found lying in 
a pool of blood on his bed at Bella Vista, 
the annexe of the Crown Hotel, Beach- 
ville-on-Sea. His right hand held a 
scarab which he had neglected to place 
in the care of the proprietor at the 
office. In his left palm was a three. | 





T want to know.” aE 
, ‘The smell?” 

“No, the concourse 
of people,” I explained. 

“Criminals mostly,” 
ihe said. “The vast 
| underworld cf wicked- 

ness that goes about 
| England in green char- 
| abanes.”’ 

Hespoke bitterly ; but 
a green charabanc had 
very nearly ditched him 
as we came down and | 
had even grazed his 
running-board. Besides 
we had been unable to 
get rooms at the 
Esplanade Hotel. And 
according to Frederick 
they did one splendidly 
/ at the Esplanade. 
“You can’t say that's 
|a criminal,” I said, 
pointing out a plump, 
elderly and rosy-cheeked 











Piaygoer (surfeited with thrills). “Just FANCY, GEORGE! 
MUST BE LETTING HER HAIR GROW AGAIN. 
WEARING A FALSE SWITCH.” 
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EDNA STARLEIGH 
I COULD HAVE SWORN SHE WAS 


penny ticket for a fold- 
ing-chair on the Marine 
Parade. There was a 
ealm smile on the face 
of the deceased, whieh 
was looking up confi- 
dently towards a text 
on the wall. Thethroat | 
had been slit from ear | 
to ear... . 

But should the smile, | 
I reflected as I fell 
asleep, be also deseribed | 
as stretching from ear | 


| 
to ear? 





j 
I awoke this time | 
very suddenly indeed. | 
Surely that was a real | 
serabbling at the win- | 
dow-pane. I sat up in} 
bed and switched on 
the light. Immediately 
the cold hand of horror 
clutched my heart and 
for a few moments I 








lady seated on a deck-chair and busily 
eating fruit out of a paper-bag. 

“A female decoy,” said my cousin 
Frederick, glancing coldly at her; 
“probably used for vamping Roumanian 
millionaires. Are you coming to the 
fireworks or are you not ?” 

I thought no. I had had enough of 
excitement and ozone, and would go 
back quietly to the Crown Hotel. 

“T shall take one or two more turns 
myself,” he said, “ and I may even listen 
to the band.” 

“Don’t stint yourself, Frederick,” | 
, told him. “There is ice-cream in the 

kiosks and plenty of nut-chocolate in 
the automatic machines.” 
He shouted something after me as I 
| walked away. 

People sitting in basket-chairs looked 
up resentfully at me in the portico of 
_ the Crown, so I got a basket-chair and 
| looked resentfully back at them. After 
| resenting for nearly three-quarters-of- 


the proprietor of the Crown would not 
hold himself responsible for valuables 
unless these were placed in his care at 
the office ; and furthermore that notice of 
leaving must be given before twelve a.m. 
or another day would be charged. The 
hours of meals were also detailed rigor- 
ously. Above this placard hung an 
oblong piece of cardboard which said 
(in silver lettering) 
THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH, 

and just over the bed was another, an- 
nouncing— 


EVIL BE TO HIM THAT EVIL THINKS. 
Merriment whilst undressing was 


rather discouraged in the annexe of the 
Crown Hotel. 


: I awoke to the sound of a storm beat- 
ing the lace curtains into the room, and 
as [ shut the window I seemed to hear 





of fiends. 


shouting in the darkness like the uproar 
I lay for a good while half- 








could not breathe. Undoubtedly there 
was a dark form on the window-sill, a 
white savage face pressed closely against 
the glass. I motioned it away with my 
hands. 

It remained. 

Was there then to be murder in the 
annexe after all? Hardly knowing what 
I did, but with a vague idea of showing 
how much the management would dis- 
approve of such a happening, I reached 
out of bed for my walking-stick and 
tapped sharply and emphatically with 
the ferule, first at one and then the 
other of the two texts hanging on the 
wall. At the same time I frowned and 
shook my head. 

The dark shape did not go. 

Was robbery, I wondered, its design? 

To discourage it still further I pointed 
(again with the ferule of my walking- 
stick) to the notice about valuables near 
the door, jerking my left thumb over my 
shoulder and smiling in a nonchalant 
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Lady (to c mpanion, who has been told by the stalker to keep back). “ComME ON, SADIE. 
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THERE ’S QUITE A LOT OF THEM!” 








| manner so as to indicate that my pear! 
studs had been left at the main office of 
the Crown. 

But the evil thing still crouched and 

still glared. And then suddenly some- 
| thing about the set of the shoulders, 
something about the face itself, tense 
and angry, seemed familiar to me. I 
sustained a new shock of surprise. I 
| knew who it was at the window—knew 
| only too well, and why. 
| But I thought it better to remain as 
calm as I could. Jumping out of bed 
[ unfastened the catch of the casement. 
| “Why, Frederick,” I exclaimed, “how 
| late you are! Was the music good?” 

The hair and coat of Frederick were 
glistening with rain, and one of his 
| trouser-legs had been torn, apparently 
by a nail, 

He pointed out rather more forcibly 
than I could have put if what I now 
remembered quite well, namely, that we 
had only had one latch-key for the 
annexe between is and that I had been 
the custodian of the key. 

‘The whole wretched place was 
asleep,” he said. “I’ve spent one hout 
ringing at the door of the Crown and 
two hours banging and shouting here.” 


voices,” I told him. 
He became unprintable. 


—,, 





“T thought I heard a murmur of 


I poured out a torrent of apologies 
and regrets. I tried to console him, 
urged him to consider how much more 
sorrow he would have felt had it been 
not he who was locked out of the 
annexe but I, who was so much more 
delicate and susceptible tochills, whereas 
he was hardened by the snows of Ispa- 
han and bronzed by the Mesopotamian 
suns. I pointed out that the rusty nail 
which had torn his trousers might 
easily, though so far, apparently, it had 
not, have set up a poisonous inflamma- 
tion in his leg. He seemed to forget, I 
told him, the awful fright which I 
myself had received. But he was ob- 
durate. 

‘*Don’t ask me to motor you down to 
Beachville again, that’s all,” he said 
with an unkind laugh. 

I became annoyed by his indigna- 
tion. 

““T don’t know that I should care to 
motor with you to Beachyille again,” I 
said rather coldly. ‘As you yourself 
have pointed out, it is a favourite resort 
of the criminal classes.” 

‘Tt is indeed!” he muttered grimly. 

“Not excluding,” I said, “ cat-bur- 
glars.” 

He went away angrily to bed and 
refused to get up again until it was 








Bronx-time at the Esplanade. Evor. 





DEAUVILLE. 
(Rondeau.) 
Deauville! a vision to allure, 
Outshining all the Céte d'Azur, 
You fill the Illustrated Press 
With types of female loveliness, 
Some boyish in their clipped coiffure, 
Some in a longer chevelure, 
With pearls of lustre soft and pure, 
Cool as the breezes that caress 
Deauville. 
And yet your splendour seems unsure, 
A glitter that will not endure, 
And in your lavish aimlessness 
I fancy something more or less 
Half-baked, insipid, immature 
Dough, veal! 











‘¢ Young Housemaid in Kent wants London.” 
tdrt. in Daily Paper. 


She can have the north side of the | 


Strand. a 


“Ramsay MacDonatp Merrs Otp Frienp. 

Hundreds from Fort William and Port 
Arthur were gathered at the station to greet 
these two great private car and T—Oa’shhi 
.4,C... statesmen. Premier Kink stepped from 

































his private car and greeted Macdonald, and the | 


two went into a coach to have a chat.” 

Canadian Paper. 
A public car must have been quite a 
treat for both of them. 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME. 


| “* Doctor Foster went to Gloucester 
In a shower of rain ; hes 

He —_— in a puddle right up to his middle 
And never went there again.” 


FLOODS AT GLOUCESTER. 
| Ewawent Screntist’s Rasn Act. 
| (From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Aw unfortunate situation has arisen 
| at Gloucester in connection with the 





THE ROAD PROBLEM. 

Though The Daily Flail has always 
regarded itself as a national newspaper 
in the widest sense, we make no apology 
for dwelling on the recent and lament- 
able events at Gloucester. Whatever 
may be thought of the scheme for 
“Roads of Remembrance,” or the policy 
of decorating our new arterial highways 
with beetroot plants, all will agree that 
a road should be a road and not a river. 





With Dr. Foster's purely scholastic dis- 





TALK O' THE TOWN. 
Lunching yesterday at the SplitzGrill | 

1 was pleased to see Dr. Themistogles 
Foster looking none the worse for his 
recent mishap, of which a new pair of 
trousers was the only outward and 
visible sign. He was making a light 
meal off York ham, Bath chaps and 
Shrewsbury cakes, but when the Waiter 
suggested cheese I heard him reply 
firmly, ‘Anything in the world except 
Gloucester,” a sally which provoked 





‘Summer School of the 
National Institute of Entom- 
| ologists, which was to have 
opened here to-day under the 
presidency of Dr. Themis- 
tocles Foster, the well-known 
authority on British Cole- 
optera. When Dr. Foster 
arrived here last evening it 
had been raining heavily for | 
some hours, and on leaving 
thestation theeminent visitor 
was seen to slip while cross- 
ing the station approach. He 
fell upon his knees in a deep 
| accumulation of rain-water, 
and, though he was instantly 
raised to his feet by his com- 
panions, he had undoubtedly 
heen submerged well beyond 
the waist-line. The doctor, 
greatly to the dismay of Mr. 
Thelwall-Fleake, the organis- 
ing seeretary of the Entom- 
ologists’ Summer School, at 
once announced his determin- 
_ ation to cancel all lis engage- 
| ments in Gloucester and re- 
| turn to London by the next 
| train, 
x * * 


DR. FOSTER'S DECISION, 


Fiem Sranp For Pusric 
Sarery. 

“Nothing will induce me 
to return to Gloucester,” said 
Dr. Foster to our represent- 
ative when interviewed at his 
Hampstead home late last 
night. “I shall never go 
there again after the pain- 





DRIVER, 


instant laughter from his 
companion, the venerable 





Provost of Gloriole. 
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Old Lady (after the nineteenth question). “AND WHY 1S THAT 
ENGINE SMOKING So?” 
Fed-up Porter. 


“So AS TO KEEP THE 


Lipy.” 


GNATS ORF THE 


* * & 
SEE TO-MORROW’S “SUNDAY 
EXCESS.” 
75> PAGERS. 
Docror TH, 
on 
“THE GLOOM OF 
GLOUCESTER.” 
wo) 6 PAGES) «75 
*x* * * 

DR. FOSTER’S WINDFALL. 
Unexpecrep BEnerirt 
Unper Freer Insurance 
SCHEME, 


Foster 


As a registered reader under 
our Free Insurance offer Dr, 
Themistocles Foster yester- 
day received a cheque for 
Tures THOUSAND Povunps 
from the Sun, Moon and Stars 
Insurance Company. Dr. 
Foster, who has been a regis- 
tered reader for several years, 
was unaware that his acei- 
dent at Gloucester was 
covered by the terms of our 
offer, but was advised to put 
in a claim by his housekeeper, 
whothree months ago recetrved 
£7,500 for a sprained thumb. 
His claim was at once ad- 
mitted under the heading of 
Travellers’ Accident Benefit, 
and a special representative 
waited on Dr. Foster yester- 
day with a cheque for 
THREE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

£3,000. 
Are vou Registered? 








ful experience which has just befallen 
me. It is quite beside the point to speak 
of the into which I stumbled as a 
_mere puddle—it was a deep and dan- 
gerous crevasse. The presence of such 
_ pitfalls on the public highway is a dis- 
grace not only to the city of Gloucester 
and the er of Gloucestershire, but 
| & menace to all road-users. I trust that 
the Entomological Summer School will 
| spend a profitable and educational ses- 
| sion, but for my own part I felt it my 
_ plain duty to make the protest that 1 
have done in the obvious interests of 
| public safety.” 


tinctions all are acquainted, but he has 
clearly placed every one of his fellow- 
countrymen under a newer and deeper 
obligation by his direct and manly action 
in the vital matter of the Gloucester 
floods. The Mayor of Gloucester’s 
ridiculous and offensive suggestion that 
the city’s distinguished visitor should 
have looked where he was going may 
be dismissed at once. It is the busi- 
ness not only of Gloucester but of the 
Ministry of Transport and the Cabinet 
itself to pay heed to their public respon- 
sibilities. When will Mr. Banpwix 
realise——? etc., ete. 





£3,000. 
Sign the Free Insurance Form (on Page 87) 
TO-DAY. 








Be Prepared. 

“ As the bride entered the Church, the hymn 
‘Fight the good fight’ was sung.” 

Local Paper. 


This is the direct method. The indirect 
is to sing, ‘‘There is a happy land. ... 


‘‘ His magnificent try against Wales in the 
first. post-war international at Inverlerth will 
be long remembered by Rugby enthusiasts. 
He was in his 77th year.’"—Scots Paper. 


Shall we ever forget how he all ag 














stumbled over his long white beard? 
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THE CHANNEL CROSSING. 








Cegoove— 








“CAN YOL 


J} TELL ME IF THE TIME 1S DIFFERENT 
OVER ON THE OTHER SIDE?” 








“WHAT ’S THAT? THE TIME ON THE OTHER SIDE?” 













THE TIME THE OTHER SIDE, MADAM? QUITE 


“YES—ONE HOUR AHEAD OF OURS, I THINK.” 








“AN HOUR BEHIND OURS, I THINK.” 





ALL RIGHT, MADAM——” 
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A DOGS’ AND CATS’ IDEAL HOME 
EXHIBITION. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—tTibbs and I hear 
a good deal of human talk, one way and 
another, and often Missus seems to get 
quite excited about things called Ideal 
Home Exhibitions. There's been one 
in our town just lately, and I believe 
you often have them too. But as far 
as we can make out these exhibitions 
are all arranged with a view only to 
human comfort and convenience. No 
one seems to remember that homes are 
lived in by others besides humans. So 
what we feel is that there ought to be 
an exhibition got up for a Pets’ Ideal 
Home ; and we hope, Mr. Punch, that 
youwill give us a helping hand in getting 
it up. 

I should be quite willingtotake charge 
of the Small Dogs’ Section, and Tibbs 
asks me to say that he is prepared to 
undertake the Cats’ Section. Big dogs 
will have to arrange with you on their 
own account about theirs, and birds, 
tortoises, rabbits and white mice like- 














wise, as I have no idea what their Ideal 
Homes would be like. Tibbs and I have 
drawn up a few suggestions to be going 
on with, so I will begin with mine right 
away :— 

(1) First of all, about doors, In my 
opinion these are quite unnecessary and 
cause endless bother. Archways and 
curtains should be quite enough all 
through a house. Of course I am obliged 
to follow Missus about everywhere, and, 
nine times out of ten, as soon as I have 
followed her into a room she goes out of 
it and shuts the door. You don’t know 
what agony it is for a little dog to be 
shut up in q room, especially if nobody 
notices you're crying to come out. Then 
at meal-times you naturally want to be 
where the food is, and Gladys always 
seems to be carrying it in and out of the 
dining-room. It’s very difficult to decide 
in a hurry whether to follow the meat 
out or to stay in on the chance of 
getting some cream or custard. Some- 
times you try to do both very quickly, 
and then Gladys trips over you, or you 
trip over the mat, and always it ends in 





AEE 
the same thing—you 're the wrong side 
of the door. I tell you all this to show 
you what a perfect nuisance doors are 
A model house without doors would ‘ 
a very good exhibit for our section, 

But in case people won't adopt this 
sensible notion there could also be a 
model of an ordinary door with a small 
swing-door set in one of the lower panels, 
which we could push open for ourselyes 
without having to scratch their old 
paint and make Master cross over having 
to get up to let us in and out. 

(2) Well, that’s doors. Now about 
floors. What we want is a patent non- 
skid floor, on which we could jump and 
run quite safely. The surface must be 
guaranteed unpolishable. Mr. Puneh, 
you can’t imagine what a stupid senge- 
less habit this is of polishing floors. 
Many a time I've been stuck fast, 
positively afraid to move for fear of 
breaking all my legs; and that’s one 
reason why I get shut in rooms. In the 
hall a non-skid floor is simply essential. 
A dog—even a small dog—/as to jump 
up and down and tear about when just 
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| A SEA-SHANTY WHILE YOU HAUL YOUR SWEATER OFF?” 
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going out for a walk or when Missus 
comes in, and it ought to be possible to 
do this safely without sending the rug 
spinning across the hall, knocking things 
down and hurting yourself a lot as well. 
So my model house shall have one of 
these special floors in the hall, and all 
the rooms shall have carpet all over. 
(3) Each room will have two hearth- 
rugs—one in the usual place and the 
other (I suppose it wouldn’t be a hearth- 
rug, but it would look and feel exactly 
the same) in a cool corner of the room. 
You. see a dog likes to roast himself (or 
herself) until it’s nearly unbearable, and 
then to go and lie down somewhere to 
cool off ; and humans never seem to see 

















| the need of more than one hearth-rug. 
| These are the three most important 
| points in the Small Dog Section. But 
I can think of a few useful things that 
| might be sold on stalls. A real but un- 
| spoilable slipper or glove, for instance, 
| that can be played with and chewed 
and taken to bed without ever wearing 
out. And the right kind of big woolly 
| searf to lie on—rather old, you know, 
jand with a few holes and thin places 
| that make it easier to arrange comfort- 
| ably. 
| Well, I think that will do to be going 
}on with, but I do feel I could make a 
| real success of the Small Dog Section. 
| Tibbs would like to add a suggestion or 
| two for the Cats’ Section. By the way, 
| his full name is Thomas Tibbs, Esq., 


| and if you address him “ ¢/o Judy” it | 


| will find him all right. 

| Yours very hopefully, Jupy. 

| P.S.—I forgot to say that there will 
| be no leashes, muzzles or whips in the 
| Exhibition. 

Sir,—My friend Judy has stated our 
| business fairly well, but she’s used up 
a terrible lot of words, so I will be brief. 
| IL entirely agree with what she says 
| about doors. The Cats’ Model House 
can be arranged on the same lines in 
| this respect, with particular reference 
tothe back-door, A cat can’t always be 
bothered to come in just when they call 
him, and it is very annoying to be locked 
out. As for floors, we don’t mind polish 
so much as dogs do, but prefer carpets 
for comfort. My other suggestions are : 
| (1) No glass in windows. When I 
have been sitting on a window-ledge 
looking out, I’ve missed many a bird by 
not being able to get through to it, 
and this is very vexing indeed. 

(2) Humans have a silly habit of 
standing cushions on end. In our model 
house I shall see that these are arranged 
in the only sensible position—flat on 
the seats of chairs and sofas. There 
will also be an extra large cushion on 
the floor by every fireplace. 

(3) At least one fire shall be kept 
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Short-sighted Connoisseur. ‘“ WHAT'S THAT NICE LITTLE THING PELOW THE RAIL?” 


His Wife. “IT 1SN’T IN THE CATALOGUE 
LIGHT SWITCH.” 


, DEAR, BUT I THINK IT’S THE ELECTRIC- 








going all the year round for us to sit by ; 
we like looking at flames. 

(4) Every room shall have its own 
mouse-hole, complete with mouse. 

I think that is all, Mr. Punch. By 
the way, I see Judy has forgotten to give 
her own address, but “‘c/o T. Tibbs ” is 
quite enough. 

Yours truly, Tuos. Tress. 

P.S.—I think it would be a good idea | 
to have the White Mice Section next to | 
ours. We might be able to get up some | 
amusing little side-shows together. | 











“BABIES BY AIR.” 
Holiday Headline in Evening Paper. 


that way. 





Wholesale Capitulation. 
“The Surrenden-Dering estate of 3,284 acres, 














which has been in the hands of the Dering | 


family since Saxon times, has been sold in its 
entirety.”——Daily Paper. 


Generations of scandalized ancestors: | 


‘* No surrenden-der !” 


The Philepileptic Costumier. 
*Lapies May Have Firs Upstairs.” 
Tailor’s Sign in Shanghai. 

“New Bririsa Forp Works.” 
Cieud. Daily Paper. 





A woman of ninety-eight is said to 
have lived in Sheerness all her life. No 
The storks have always brought them | doubt from Sheernecessity in these days 
| of housing shortage. 
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The fact that there are mosquitoes to 
THE STREET OF PEACE. sing in the Street of Peace, and flowers 
1.—Warer. | to look at in the we - ee 
< ive i Street of Peace, | Flowers, is due to the blessings of irri- 
in ee Tek sktke Paowers, igation. The river which flows = 
in the South American Republic of | the city of which we are a suburb re 
Cheru. The street is well-named, for, | been tapped in the foothills and a sturdy 
although a Spanish gentleman is build- | if turbid irrigation ditch runs along the 
ing himself a house immediately oppo- east side of the village. Our roads are 
site and simultaneously training an| sparsely cobbled and the pavements 
Alsatian in the duties of a watch-dog, | mostly unpaved, but not long ago some 
and an American boy practises the) authority or other got hold of some 
gramophone all day next door, and | money: and constructed little concrete 
every five minutes the Italian trams/| channels along all the roads, in the 
come up like thunder along the Avenue | place where gutters are found in or- 
of the 26th of August nearby, it is a | dinary countries. The channels have 
peaceful spot in what ought to be the | little openings so that the water can 
cool of the evening. Then, if the watch-| penetrate to people's gardens. 
| dog has no suspicions and the American! The idea was that if you got too 

















AAS... 
ce 


engineer the water supply into our gar- 
den in the morning, but the m 
his back was turned his rivals would 
turn out in hordes and undo his 
for their own benefit. Little by little 
therefore there came to be a chronol. 
gical and hierarchical order in dam. 
building. The gardens nearest the 
source were provided for in daylight by 
menials, but when dusk fell the hous. 
holders themselves, clad in cloaks of 
subfuse hue, would creep out from the 
houses in the more distant Street of 
Peace and coax the bewildered runnel 
to their own parched domains. 
Nothing could be more satisf 
for the visitor in search of local colour 
than the aspect of the village of 
Look-at-the-Flowers at eventide: the 





| boy no new records, ° 
nothing can be heard 
in the lull between 
trams but the soft whin- 
ing of the mosquito 
next in the dinner queue 
| (and haply on the ceme- 
_ tery list) around one’s 
| head. Mosquitoes, as is % 5 HS 
| well-known, breed in : ah , 

| stagnant water. As to eeuid +f 

| ther habits and fav- 
| ourite food, Pedro and I 
| are in a position to give 
| (and in fact do often 
| give) expert comments 
| in English or Spanish 
/asdesired. Pedro says 
| it is eruel hard to be 
i troubled with mos- 
| quitoes in a country 
where it not only never 
| rains nowadays but 
never has rained from 
| the time the Andes were 
_ erected. 

This, I believe, is 


Uy, 


eal i 
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oA 





SA 








“ AND WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH YOU, MY LITTLE MAN?” 
“ AH 'VE SWALLOWED ME SWEETIE BEFORE AH 'VE SUCKED IT!” 


tropical sky, purple, 
blue and green, eut into 
by the black masses of 
the houses ; the blazing 
stars in the east peep- 
ing over the serrated 
edge of the Andes ; dark 
mysteriously - cloaked 
conspirators crouching 
at street corners, slink- 
ing furtively among the 
shadows or spying the 
machinations of their 





enemies from behind 
| corners and around 
walls. One raider, his 


fell work accomplished, 
| will pull his sombrero 
= further over his ojos, 
clutch his poncho closer 
around him and steal 
silently away. Butnot 
unobserved. Mutteri 

a stifled “ Caramba! 

his treacherous neigh- 
bour, pulling his som- 
brero farther over his 














true, for, although we sometimes see|much water you stopped up the open- 
a squall out in the Pacific or a\ing. In practice the water-supply was 
rainstorm on the mountains behind | found to be barely sufficient to provide 
us, no drop falls on the village of| for the gardens near the ditch itself, 
Look -at-the-Flowers. When I came}and the householders at a distance of 
here eighteen months ago I brought | one square and over from the ditch 
an umbrella. Pedro knew what it) were forced to consider how to coax the 
was at once, as he has been to Eng-| water their way. The solution was so 
land. He took it fondly and carefully | obvious as to occur almost simultane- 
in his hands, for it was beautifully | ously to practically all the higher intelli- 
rolled, and went and leant it respect- | gentsia of the village. It was simply to 
fully in a quiet corner of the inner 


; nner dig a few cobbles out of the road and a 
ae There it has remained ever since. | little earth out of the path, and with 
| Phe major-domo, who hasn't the least | these dam the channels in every direc- 


| idea what it is, dusts it carefully every | tion, except that which led to your own 
mory and leans it - in its niche} house. Thus every man directed the 
| again. Poor thing, it will never be un- | water against his neighbour, and the 
furied now, even were I to take it home, village of Look-at-the-Flowers became 
for it has contracted chronic curvature the scene of a kind of guerilla warfare. 
of the spine owing to the climate and| At first the thing was done in day- 
_ its sedentary occupation, and must, T light by major-domos and suchlike, but 


fear, leave its bones here, beneath this | these methods were too transparent. 
Our own seneschal, for instance, might 


brazen and uncongenial sky. 








ojos, will crouch over the same spot, 
silently undoing the just -completed 
handiwork. His fell work accomplished, 
he clutches his poncho closer around 
him and steals silently away. But 
not unobserved. Muttering a stifled 
“ Caramba !" et-cetera da capo ad hb. 
By the time our garden was nearly 
dead of drought Pedro and I had 
grasped the situation. We therefore 
decided to make dam-building our last 
good deed of the day and took to 
wandering round the village with 
sinister intentions every night before 
going to bed. In this way we got aa 
excellent and uninterrupted supply of 
water; and our garden, Ww hich 
been a desert, blossomed as the rose. 
But one fine night the supply un 
accountably failed. Scarcely had the 
water begun to trickle into the garden 
when it ceased and flowed no more 





that night. Nor the next. It was 


ee 
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Daughter. “AND YOU DIDN’T SMOKE WHEN YOU WERE YOUNG, MOTHER? 
WHEN YOU FELT YOU SIMPLY COULDN’T LIVE ANOTHER MINUTE WITHOUT A CIGARETTE?” 










How AMAZING! 


WHAT ON EARTH DID YOU DO 





apparent that someone was going to 
bed later than we and had stolen our 
idea. The following night therefore 
we operated as usual, waited until the 
water had stopped flowing and then 
started out to examine the route. Nor 
had we far to go. Round the first 
corner is the house inhabited by the 
American boy who is so fond of the 
gramophone. I think his father and 
mother live there too. The water was 
babbling into his garden, and our own 
channel had been securely dammed. 

It is extraordinary how effective the 
Spanish language is for swearing in 
Whispers. When Pedro had given a 
short selection from his vocabulary we 
re-arranged the dams so that the water 
flowed pleasantly into our garden till 
dawn. But the next night the incident 
had to be repeated, and Pedro hissed 
vituperation for three minutes on end. 
Just as I was dropping off to sleep 
after returning from our re-damming, I 
thought I heard a faint strain as of a 
ukulele record played softly and mock- 
ingly in the scented night. Inthe morn- 
ing our garden was dry. 

The battle was now serious. 





The fol- 








lowing night we dammed and redam- 
med, waited half-an-hour and dammed 
again. This was successful for one night 
only, and it then became necessary for 
us to make four expeditions at half-hour 
intervals to make sure of our water sup- 
ply. But our opponent was obstinate, 
and every second night his gramophone 
ukulele played softly but triumphantly. 
What his parents were doing to allow 
it Ican’tthink. It was now ading-dong 
struggle, each party gaining the advan- 
tage on alternate nights by means of 
an extra edition, like an evening paper. 
Eventually we should have worn our- 
selves to a shadow by sallying forth 
every half-hour from half-past ten till 
dawn. Luckily, a few days ago the rains 
began in the higher Andes, and as enough 
water is now coming down for everyone 
hostilities have ceased, Pedro has gone 
to confession and I am going to sleep. 


Water has been flowing into our gar- 
den for days on end. We shall now 
have to close the opening permanently 
to prevent its becoming waterlogged. 


The ceremony of damming the open- 














ing into our garden was solemnly per- | 


formed this evening as a sort of Thanks- 
giving organised by Pedroandme, We 


trust that there will be an Armistice | 








in the Street of Peace until the river | 


shrinks again next summer. 


There is no peace. This morning 
the garden is flooded. That vindictive 
American brat has broken through our 
dam ! 








Hot Dog. 

“For sale, thorough-bred Cocker Spaniel, 
over distemper. Hot-water Pipes, complete, 
suitable for greenhouse, 15ft. by 8ft.” 

Advt. in Country Paper. 
A fine animal, but not guaranteed 
against the overhooting of its fleas. 





‘* Spaniel (cross-bred) for sale. Accomplished 
ancer. Understands five languages.”’ 
Advt. in West-Country Paper. 


Our dog has only one tongue, but it 


seems to carry him everywhere, 





‘“Mr. Ivor Back, who was painted by Sir 
William Orpen in the Royal Academy two 
years ago, is having a well-deserved rest.”’ 

Daily Paper. 
Many sitters recover sooner than that. 
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| flowers and rainbows of our daily life, 
| but it occurs to me that there is a 
| branch of journalism which tends to be 
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THIS BLOKE AIN’T ‘ARF CAUGHT A TIDDLER.” 
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EVIDENCE IN CAMERA. 


No one would accuse the popular 
Press of dwelling too fondly on the 


| pleasant at the risk of being silly. I 
' mean the wording underneath news- 

paper photographs. These pictures are 
| notoriously libellous. Why should not 
| their explanatory titles take on the 
colour of alampoon ? Here is the oppor- 
tunity for a modern Swirr. We have 
had enough pretty verbal extenuation ; 
if the camera shoots venom let the 
writer rub it in. Where the picture is 
pleasing (as may sometimes be) a few 
charming words, by way of accompani- 
ment, might be permitted. But let there 





be no tricking out of railway-accidents 
in literary trappings, no flowery phrases 
for Counce Mines, presenting a medal 
for the best-made margarine in Muddle- 
ville. Such honeyed words offend, The 
| photograph may be libellous, but libels 
| are often truths. The satirist and the 
Press photographer would make a deadly 
combination, comparable to the old 
league of doctor and apothecary. 

Here are a few of the things that we 





may read in some future number of 
The Datly Dither :— 

Bazaar Opens 1x Gioom.—This 
unfortunate snapshot has evidently 
caught the Hon. Effluvia Clavichord 
in an off-moment. How complete a 
fiasco the bazaar turned out to be 
may be gathered from the pained ex- 
pressions of the little group of helpers 
(below). 


Time ror A Dip at SLosnpoon- 
on-Sea.—These young ladies (all ap- 
pearing in Sweet Sexteen at the Cupola) 
have never been near Sloshpool in 
their lives, with the exception of the 
one on the right, who left it at the 
age of six and never intends to go 
back. Why I[ should suggest that 
they have, Sloshpool only knows. 
Background effects and bathing-suits 
are by Dearer and Dearer, South 
Moulton Street. 

A Rorren Snor.—Crawler, the 
unpopular Cottonshire stone-waller, 
clean bowled by a straight long-hop 
from X. O. P. J. Wideover-Wideover, 
whose ungainly form has fortunately 
been blacked out of the negative. It 
will be noted that Crawler would 








have been stumped in any case. 


A Beery Lor.—Lord Luvuscaught 
chatting with a group of exhibitors 
at the Hole-under-Corner Fat Stock 
Show. The striking facial resem- 
blance between his lordship and the 
champion short-horn heifer on the 
left of the picture was a matter of 
general comment. A small urehin 
(inset) drew attention to the fact, but 
was instantly ejected. 

Spricep!—The Hon. Georgina Soup 
and Captain Magnanimus Angevin 
(51st LifeGuards) after their marriage 
at the Royal Fire Brigade Chapel. 
They looked a bit better than this. 

Apenows No Hanpicar.—Young 
Jim Jiggery (aged nine), who walked 
from Pinner to the Isle of Dogs for 
no apparent reason on Saturday last, 
has been well slapped by his mother 
and awarded the Silver Badge of 
Modest Endurance by the Society for 
Promoting Anglo-Saxon Hardihood. 
I have no wish to obtrude my amateur- 

ish suggestions too blatantly in a sphere 
not strictly my own. Let the caption- 
writers shake the dust from their ow 
laurels. Golden paths are spread before 
them. Meanwhile keep your photo- 











graph out of the papers. 
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FEWER BUT FITTER. 
Fiest Inranr. “I'M TOLD WE'RE SCARCER THAN WE USED TO BE.” 
Srcoxp Inrant. “YES; BUT JUST LOOK AT OUR CONDITION.” 


{The RrosTrRar-GenrRat’s statistical review for last vear shows that the infant death-rate has declined from 130 to 70 per 
1,000 since 1881, } 
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A LATVIAN HOLIDAY: A PARTY OF LETTS ALL GO DOWN THE STRAND. 
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RIDE A COCK-HORSE! 


Now | met young Jim on the Frant Fair ground 
It's Jim, you'll recall, that bosses 
The upsey-downsey merry-go-round 
An’ the nags that piteh-an’-tosses— 
An’, just as | was getting upon 
The old white plank called Jumpy John, 
Says Jim, “If you please, boy, not on him ; 
Take one o' the other ones, please,” says Jim, 
“For, though I'm running him at a loss, 
He's kep’ for the Lady from Banbury Crows 
Reserved that old white hoas is." 


Ro | dropped my hold on his flowin’ mane 
An’ I climBed on Bounding Kitty, 
An’, when [ stood on the grass again 
An’ the band played .** Comrades” prety, 
Says I to James, “I've heard o' het 
An’ o’ Banbury Croas—-unless | err.’ 
“You have?" says Jim; “so you'll know that she 
Is as sweet as a blackbird's hymn,” says he, 
*An’ her face is roses, her eyes is olves 
An’ her little two feet ‘ud dance themselves 
From here to Jericho City. 


“* Last week,” says Jim, “through the crowd she slid 
With a nostrich feather’s whiteness 
Ina floppity pop one-sided lid, 
An’ her hand that held the tightness 
Of an ‘abit o’ blue had a diamond gem, 
An’ her little red boots had bells on them, 
An’ she says, ‘Oh! Jim, the fools folks are, 
They ‘d make me ride in a motah-car 
(Oh, doves in a pine-wood—doves her voice!) 
They 'd make me ride in a new Rolls Royco 
An’ they ‘ve not the common politeness 





**'To say where they ‘ve sent o' my old cock-hoas 
Or even to ask me whether, 
So I've run away from Banbury Cross 
In me boots an’ me ostrich feather ; 
An’ here's my galloper white as snow 
An’ a band for musie wherever we go; 
For James,’ she says to me, ‘do let's fly ; 
We'll take the Road of the Romany Rye, 
An’ we ‘Il wear the Top o' the Morning's crown 
With a gay go up an’ a gay go down 
Just James an’ me together !' 


‘| tossed her up upon Jumpy Jolin, 
An’ she smiles, oh ! as sweet as syrup, 
An’ 1 waves the gallopin’ long-tails on ; 
An’ she with a cheery chirrup, 
An’ she waves back with her ridin’-whrip 
An’ a winky eye and a laughin’ lip, 
An’ my heart it bounced like a Southern train 
As I waits for John to come round again; 
But when he came, by the Mouse that Sinned, 
But his saddle was bare as the wind, the wind, 
And bare was his bangin’ stirrup! 


‘Now I never was one for the maids,” said Jim, 
“Your Mauds an’ your Flos an’ Plossies, 

But her eyes were stars ‘neath that curly brim 
An’ she moved like a flame that tosses ; 

Ol! sweet as a song from Sir Golden Bill 

I'll never forget of her, come what will; 

Oh! pale as the wild-rose, flesh or fay, 

No, ‘ll never forget of her come what may ; 

She No, Mum, please, not the Jumpy hoss, 

He's kep' for a Lady from Banbury Cross, 
Reserved that old cock-hoss is.” P, RO, 
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THE RELATIVITY OF SPEED. 


It is some time since | wrote a purely scientific a ticle 


_ Times about Speed and Noise impels me to a not uncongen! il 
| task. 
In discussing Speed and Noise we cannot do better than 
begin with Sprep. 
* Speed,” as my old friend and colleague, Professor 
| EENsTErN, once said to me at dinner—*‘ speed is purely rela- 
tive.” This was not the precise phrase that he used. His 
actual words were: “ The weight of a body, according to 
| Newroy, is due to that universal force of gravitation which 
| he discovered. For a body weighed on the surface of the 
earth its gravitational mass is a coefficient of attraction 
between that body and the earth.” 
“Go on, Professor,” I said; 
foundly,” 
He took a sip of port, closed his eyes and continued ; 
“We must distin- ’ rei 
guish this from the co- 
efficient of inertia, or 
inertial mass, which is 
a measure of the body's 
resistanceto achange of 
uniform motion, Sup 
pose I were to take two 
perfectly elastic bodies 
moving with velocities 
|v, and P, respectively, 
| and I wished to study 
| what happens 
they collide.” 
“You shall have} 
them,” I cried at once. | 
* After the collision,’ 
he went on, “and I do 
not think I shall ever 
forget the tense earnest 
ness of his voice, * let 
their velocities be x 
and w, respectively ; v, 
will not, will it, in 
general be equal to x, cnsamemeniin nH 
nor r, to Ny? t -- ; — FOR YER. 
“Certainly not,” I said tartly. 
“Very well then. No more will v, + v, be equal to u, + v 
But I tind that I can choose two co-eflicients, m 
such that MY, + MV, 


“vou interest me pro- 








when | 





and » 
WLU, + MyM, 

He looked triumphantly at me as he spoke. ‘ E1ysTrin 
old man,” I said to him, “the mystery is solved.’ 

Stripped of algebraical formulw, however, all that my 


old friend endeavoured to convey was what I have stated | 


above, namely, that swiftness is very, very relative indeed. 
There is in fact no positive velocity. “ Nothing,” he mur- 
mured to me later as he lit a cigar—*“ nothing, not even 
| the modern woman, is absolutely fast.” 
This being so it is extremely foolish (we think) to admire 
certain measures of speed (such as sixty or a hundred miles 
_ an hour), which have no existence whatsoever for the mathe- 
matical and philosophical mind, except as compared with 
| other rates of speed, and even, by comparison, with these, 
| are not very quick. 
Take Light. 
Light travels in vacuo (in a vacuum) at 
_ 30,057,400,000 centimetres or 186,772 miles per second. 
Relatively speaking, all but the most blasé must admit that 
this is an extremely fast pace. 
But do Exxsrer and I praise it? Not in the least. We 


| 


au speed ol 
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Owner of Scap-bor. “ WATCH THIS CAR FOR ME, BOY, AN’ 
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~ a 
care nothing from a sporting point of view about the fast 
time done by light. It has no positive value for us, § 
(we assert) does not exist per se. If it did exist it would 
bend. All that we say apn light is so comparatively 
nippy) why get excited about speed records at all? 
Consider now a few other well-ascertained velocities. 
The quickest speed of a greyhound (doped or otherwise) js 
five hundred and twenty-five yards in 30:04 seconds (vastly 
slower than common light). A road-racing motorist laps 
perhaps at seventy-one or seventy-two miles an hour, a 
Siamese cat or kitten at some forty to forty-five strokes per 
minute. The mean velocity of a tortoise in a garden ig 
about three and three-quarter yards between breakfast-time 
and lunch. We know this because we have tried, It jg 
| true that part of the distance was accomplished on a dirt 
|or gravel track and part upon the grass, and that owing to a 
| miscalculation of the gradient in moving up on to the grass, 
the creature was overturned and lay for some while upon its 
iback. The pace might moreover have been increased by 
pe “ om —— the offer of dandelions 

























rather than lettuces. 
Nevertheless the test | 
may be regarded as | 
approximately  aceur- 
ate for all scientific 
| purposes, t he are of the i 
tortoise 





being & CO- | 
eflicient of infinity +y. 

We notice here at 
once that the difference 
between the speed ofa | 
tortoise and the speed 
of a racing motor-car, 
great as it may seem, 
is almost as nothing | 
when compared with | 
the difference between | 
motor-cars and plain 
light. Plain light, how: 
ever handicapped, 
would win easily from 
the swiftest ear, 

This divergence may 
he expressed by a sim: | 
inannaciaeaicis ‘ ple algebraical formula, | 
jwhich I have forgotten, or it may not. The result is in} 
jany case the same. 2 
But to turn to other instances. The speed of the motor- | 
| neyele and the thoroughbred giraffe may be given as sixty | 


co - 
("eta hy Aca ae > 
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.|miles per hour, that of the charabane as 40:1, and that 


two hun- | 
lectricity, as represented by the postal telegraph 
service, vastly exceeds all these velocities (except when} 


of a loud shout roughly, or rather roughly, as 
dred, 


and we may well ask ourselves whether the public might 


the messenger is delayed by looking at the movie-posters), 
; : | 
| 


from equidistant points to a given centre rathei than on | 


the State. 





obtained from speed trials between caterpillars (which 
have perfectly elastic bodies and often collide) as from 


those between dogs, whilst the ordinary motorist, remember: | 


ing (not without awe) his inferiority to the meteorite, may 


well be content to get rid of his two-seater and tramp glad- 


faced over the autumnal moors. 
| append a statistical Table to exemplify still further how 


absurd is the importance we attach, poor atoms that we ave | 


not turn with advantage to betting on telegrams despatched | 
dirt-track racing, from which almost no benefit accrues to | 


| 

| 

Or, again, once the relativity of speed is firmly estab: | 
lished in the popular imagination, as much fun may surely | 
r | 
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| —Iam not including myself and Erste -to futile and 
| illogical notions about the value of speed 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE VELOCITIES, 
(Computed by Professor EINSTKIN and myself during the 

} carly autumn of 1927.) 

OBsecT OR ARTICLE, Mian Rats OF SPEED. 


| Moon (in orbit) . 
Pe Ser ee oe ae 

| Radio-Activity . . . . . a 

| Rabbits Thirty miles per hour. 

| Telephone-Calls Inversely with the square of 

distance. 

Flying Squad Forty-five miles per hour. 

Oysters . . . . . . « Three feet per second. 

Hampstead and MordenTube Calculation impossible as lift 
descends too late to cateh 
train. 

Stationary. 


BO34 feet per second, 


Nelson Column . 


Next week, or possibly much later, | hope to write about 
Noise. Evor. 








Speed and Noise in America. 
‘Hens in the United States lay 700 eggs a second.”’ 
New Zealand Pape ’ 
Pum MBRINGUR, 
“Pat plums in the bottom of the pie-dish and pour custard over 
Cover lightly with whites of eggs, sprinkle with castor oil, 
and bake in a moderate oven for half-an-hour, Serve cold.” 


West Country Paper. 
And don 6 ask us, 
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SKIPPER OF TUG-BOAT, BUT NONE THE LESS A TRUE LOVER OF NATURE, LOWERS HIS FUNNEL TO AVOID DAMAGE TO RAINBOW AMEBAD, 
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ELIZABETH IN SEARCH OF FAIRIES. 


Elizabeth heard that a morning in May 

Was quite the best time to see fairies at play, 
So early one morning she got out of bed 
(You have to be early, so somebody said). 


She wore her pink froek (it was perfectly clean, 

And you really can’t see where the tucks have once been), 
And, though she'd no socks, she'd her second-best hat 
We thought that the fairies were sure to like that, 


She looked in the field where the mushrooms are grown 
And saw a small rabbit there sitting alone, 

But he didn’t know where the fairies had gone, 

So they practised some jumping, and then she went on, 


She looked in the lane where the banks are so steep 
And saw an old tortoise just falling asleep ; 

But he couldn't say if the fairies had passed, 

So they talked for a bit, then she ran rather fast. 


She looked in the woods where the river goes through 
And saw a grey squirrel who'd nothing to do 

But he hadn't met any fairies that day, 

So they climbed a few trees, then she hurried away. 


And she never found one, and it's terribly queer, 
For somebody said there were crowds about here ; 
Perhaps, though I think that her frock was all right, 








To go without socks wasn't very polite. 
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| right, Mr. Heather, an’ the first thing 


_ nothin’ besides. : 
soul who could pass by, Mr. Heather, an’ | 
not be drinkin’ into his mind the great! cabs hootin’, nor no motor-lorries on 


ther to the right, where 
| the 
| Council lives, that has 
| charge of the beauties 
| of the town, but I can’t 
| look at their fine build- 
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MR. MAFFERTY STANDS ON WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE. 

‘«] ‘w wonderin’,” said Mr. Mafferty, 
“what Mr. WioaaAm Worpswortn 
would be thinkin’, an’ he standin’ on 
the Bridge this day. I don’t know that 
he’d burst into a sonnet at all, an’ it 
could be he'd hurry home an’ tear up 
the one he wrote before entirely. 

“*Karth has not annythin’ to show | 
more fair,’ says he, the quare conceited 
fella. Well, I’ve seen fairer sights 
meself, Let you cock your eye to the 


you'll see will be the name of a tooth- 
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names is on the sides of the trams, 
which is ten times the size of elephants 
an’ forty times as ugly. An’ them trams 
is run by the London County Council, 
has charge of the beauties of the town 
an’ lives in the fine buildin’ here beside 
the tooth-paste. It’s a quare thing 
entirely, an’ it’s a pity, surely, we 
haven't Mr. Worpswortn here. 

“« Silent, bare,’ says he, Mr. Heather, 
‘Ships, towers, theatres, aw 
temples lie Open unto the fields an’ to 
the sky, All bright an’ glitlerin’ in the 
smokeless air.’ ‘Smokeless,’ is it ? Well, 
a man can still breathe, it’s true. 
‘Silent,’ is it ? Well, you can still hear 


domes, 





paste, an’ it so large you can’t look at 
Dull would he be of 


i 


me, an’ I shoutin’ a little. But maybe 
there were no trams runnin’ Mr. 
WorpDswortn’s mornin’, nor no taxi- 





qualities of that me ’ 
tooth-paste. There's a 
fine new buildin’ fur 

| 


London County 


in’ at all by reason | 
have me eyes glued to 
thetooth-paste. It’sthe 
wonder of the world, 
Mr. Heather, if there’s 
a man walks over this 
bridge in the evenin’ 
has trouble in hismouth 
or suffers from the 
pyorrbaa when he has 
that sign before his 
face to remind him of 
his poor teeth, an’ he 
passin’ to his own place 
after the toil of the day, 
the way he 'd step into 








Considerate Sweep (as lady's head appear 3). “ NAH, THEN; ¢ 
CIGARETTE-ASH.” 
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the world, exceptin’ only the coal-barges 
an’ the County Council trams? Look 
up, then, an’ you'll see the cross of St. 
Paul's an’ a few small fe: t of the Dome, 
an’ they peepin’ over the warehouse 
roof not far from the toot h-paste, It's 
a wonder now they ‘d not write up the 
name of a shavin’-soap on the Dome 
above, an’ maybe the name of a Sunday 
paper, for you ‘d see it au long way off, 
surely, Let you take a long took at it, 
now, for when the County Couneil haye | 
built up the other half ot the fine home 
they have you'll not see St. Paul’s from | 
this place no more, an’ poor Mr. Worps. | 
wort will be wrong again. 
“Theriver 's a fine sight, sur ly, if you 
don’t look too close at the water, that’s | 
not water at all, but liquid mud with a | 
small coat in’ of oil, an’ dead cats driftin’ 
, ————— from the east into the | 
west. So look up now, 
Mr. Heather, an’ look 
ahead, an’ you'd havea 
grand view of Somerset 
House if you could see 
it, only you can’t see 
it at all, by reason of | 
the great railway- bridge 
they ‘ve put in front of 
it, an’ it the ugliest 
thing in the world next 
to the trams an’ the 
coal - barges and the 
warehouse 
tooth-paste is 
noble buildin’, Somerset 
House, as noble a build- | 
in’ as you'll see under 
the sky, an’ you walkin’ | 
the world. It lies along 
the water like a great 
white lion or the palace | 
of a king, an’ I’m think- 





where the 
It's a 
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| & chemist’s shop an’ be purchasin’ a 


packet, an’ maybe another for his wife 
an’ children. Maybe there's high 


_ thoughts an’ fancies in your mind, 


Mr. Heather, an’ you standin’ in this 


| place where Mr. WorpsworrtH stood. 


Well, let you put them aside, an’ take 
your pencil out, an’ make a note of the 
tooth-paste before you forget the name, 
the foolish dreamer you are. 

* An’ now let you cock your eye to 


| the left, Mr. Heather, an’ you'll see the 


name of an evenin’ newspaper. An’ then 
you'll see the name of a mornin’ news- 


| paper that’s givin’ rewards to the 
| people to be throwin’ themselves under 


| the trams an’ trains. 





An’ then you ‘ll 
see the name of a Sunday newspaper is 
offerin’ big prizes for maimin’s and muti- 
lations. An’ you'll see the name of a 
whisky, an’ the name of a play about 
murders, an’ the name of a shavin’-soap, 
an’ the name of a fine drug plays the 
divil with the uric acid. All’ them 








| the cobbles, nor no motor-buses shakin’ 


the bridge, nor no steam-engines roarin’ 
down the road, an’ they belchin’ fire 
an’ smoke like a railway-train itself, 

“* Ships,’ is it ? D "ye see anny ships? 
There's a few coal-barges moored to a 
buoy, an’ they the ugliest things in the 
world, exceptin’ the trams only. But 
you can’t go in a ship from this place 
to Greenwich or beyond, by reason of 
the London County Council, that lives 
in the fine buildin’ here beside the river 
an’ doesn’t know it’s a river at all. 

** Domes,’ is it? ‘Domes an’ temples"? 
D'ye see anny domes? I can see two 
hotels only an’ sixty-five trams. Ah, 
maybe it’s St. Paul's Cathedral was in 
the poet's mind. Well, where the divil’s 
that? I don't see itatall. Ah, glory! I 
have it now, Mr. Heather. D’ ye see 
the great sign of the tooth-paste? An’ 
a little to the right of the tooth-paste 
a’ ye see a great warehouse or somethin’ 
of that like, an’ it the ugliest thing in 








__tin' the heart lepped a 
great lep in Mr. Worpsworrn’s bosom 
when he saw that same about the risin’ 
of the sun. But you can't see it now, only 
a small piece of it above the bridge, an’ 
another small piece or two between the 
arches. Did you ever see such a bridge, 
Mr. Heather? Did you ever see such 
a rusty, clumsy, snub - nosed, square- 
headed eyesore of an ironmonger's Via- 
duct for a man to be settin’ up in the 
heart of London at the hub of the world? 
I've travelled the world over an’ I never 
saw the like. You wouldn't see the like 
of that in New York; they'd blow it up 
before it was built. Maybe the Americans 
is fond of business, an’ maybe it’s the 
high-minded people we are, but if L« mdon 
had belonged to the Americans, I’m 
thinkin’ it’s a different view you'd see | 
from this place, an’ more like the view | 
that Mr. Worpsworrn put in the poem. | 
But what's the use of talkin’? Away | 
with you now, an’ we'll buy 4 tube or 
two of the tooth-paste.” A. P.H. } 
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NOW THAT THEY ARE OVER. 


Accorvina to the Provost of Eton it 
was the custom of Oscar Browntna, at 
the end of the Long Vacation, to inquire 
of such returning undergraduates as 
| merited his notice where they had been, 
jand then, quickly cutting them short 
with the word “ vayncing,”’ to substitute 
the narrative of the exploits and social 
| triumphs of hisown holidays. By‘ vayn- 
cing” he meant “very interesting.” 
| There are many who share his plea- 
(sure in a recital of their August and 
September adventures—too many; but 
there are a few who do not, and it is for 
| the benefit of this sensitive minority 
that T have invented a time-saving and 
tongue-saving device. I suggest tothem 
that, in order to escape from the tedium 
of haying to satisfy the curiosity of 

every friend, acquaintance and colleague | 
48 to where one has been, what one has 
done, and if one has had a good time, | 
| the answers should be printed on a| 

y 





leaflet and handed out. Something | 
| like this :-— 
| Thank you for wishing to know | 


“GLORIOUS SUMMER WEATHER 
“ MAYBE ‘TIS, BUT WINTER IS WHAT I SMELLS.” 
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JENKINS 


The hotel was uncomfortably 
crowded and the rooms I had re- 
served had been given, on a mis- 
understanding, to another party. 
The misunderstanding was probably 
the landlord's device, but without 
definite evidence I could not contest 
it and therefore had to acquiesce. 
This provided me with a grievance 
which, added to the indifferent and 
meagre catering at the highest pos- 
sible price, embittered my stay. It 
was, however, as the landlord knew 
perfectly well all along, impossible to 
tind other accommodation. 

The question, “Why does everyone 
go to sea at the same time?” again 
occupied most of my waking thoughts. 

The hotel frequently suffered from 
an ice-famine. 

This is all that I have to tell you 
in response to your kind inquiries, 
except that I spent far more money 
than I had budgeted for or couldafford 
and have returned, utterly worn out 
by the rest and change, to far too 
much work, 


“ Vayneing” ?—-I think so. A few 


about my holidays. They were much | dozen copies of some such statement as 


4S usual, 
bathed and sailed a little. | 


There were too many people. 





I went to the seaside and | this—or even this in its exact form— 
should fill a very widespread September 
want. 


BK. Y. L. 





WHAT?” 


The Honour of Scotland. 


** The account which appeared recently of a 
| penny being placed upon the ronning-bowrd of 
| Scotch express from London and still being 
| there when the train reached its destination 
j seemed to me so remarkable that I thought 
it must have been a lucky chance. But | 
repeated the experiment on the Royal High- 
lander from Euston and found my penny on 
my arrival at Inverness in the morning.” 
Letter in the Tumes, 


It ought to be remembered, however, 
that the Scots traveller is wary as 
well as business-like. 


The Temptations of the Lake 
District. 

“ LAKELAND Hounp TRAILS 
Leapinc Dog Loses By Sroprine FoR A 
Drink.” 

Manchestei Paper. 
Ii they put lakes on the course, what 
do they expect? 


The Afternoon of a Lounge Lizard. 
‘‘ When ——. called on him one day in Somers 
Town, he was lolling ou a rope, with hot-house 
nectarine grapes, sponge-cats, and a bottle of 
light ram on the table beside him.” 
Weekly Paper. 
‘* Mr. --—~ was best ban.” 
Wedding report in Middlesex Paper. 
But we are thankful to say that bis 
cold is much better. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Cnartor 1928” (VAUDEVILLE). 
Cuarzor 1928 will, I think, be listed | ° 
as one of the poorer vintages bottled hy | in this genre. 


this distinguished house. It 
lacks body and séve. A little 


| doctoring may be resorted 
' to, and certainly a revue 


has this advantage, that it 
readily admits of radical re- 
construction, and the fact 
of being good in parts is 
sufficient to save it as a 
play, wine or egg may not 
be saved. 

It is pleasanter to praise 
the excellent turns than 


; resort to the always easier 


task of fault-raking. The 
revue is justified essentially 
and sufficiently by the op- 


| portunity given to Resia, 


hitherto known and appreci- 
ated as a bored and dis- 


| dainfal juggler with tennis- 


balls and cigar-boxes, to 
show how resourceful and 
individual a comedian he is. 
His material isexcellent, and 
he manipulates it with a studi- 
ous under-emphasis which is 
entirely effective. Whether 


essay in safe-opening 


petent hands. 


Another interesting discovery is 
| Miss Brutae Barnes, who, singing 
| a sentimental song, “To-morrow,” 

of more than usual charm and 
less than usual obviousness of form 
and context, admirably exploited 
the tears in her voice without ex- 
aggeration and proved herself an 
| actress of genuine sensibility. Miss 
| Berry Boron gives the impres- 
sion of having reserves of talent 
which this show does not fully use. 
She was most successful as a gro- 
tesque guardsman in a bizarre duet 
with Resa, and, in graver mood, 
in “ The Pendulum of Time,” an in- 
teresting musical experiment by 
Puitir Branam, which she sang 
with quietly dramatic effect, and as 


i 
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ie unhappy princess in * Jade " an am- Prerer JuDGE were aptl 


bitious and on the whole satisfactory | That the whole was bizarre 


ballet and spectacle devised by QUENTIN 


OLIVER TWIST 


Mr. BaRRIE OLIVER AND Miss BETTY BoLTon. 
he was asking riddles about the herring 
who climbed the wall; or composing the| of grouping. 
lyric about Nelly bathing, whose rhym- 
ing was defective because the water 
didn’t rise high enough; or holding the 
| silk hat with the doubtful egg in it for 
the conjurer; or hymning the glori- 
ous life of an apache with an un- 
usually developed sex-appeal; or 
recounting (as a navvy) a similar 
but belatedly awakened experience, 
and incidentally handling a pneu- 
matic drill; or burgling as an in- 
spired “ natural,” making his first 
he had the 
| audience in the hollow of his com- 


were extended. 


Mr. Davy B 
Rex Evans), “ 
I WAS UNTIL Now!” 


AND 





TURN, 


clearly, has a pleasant fancy and a sense 
I should imagine that 
this ballet was designed for a much 
larger stage or at any rate that it would 
gain appreciably if the area of manceuvre 





URNABY (jinding himself next to Mr. 
I NEVER REALISED HOW CADAVEROUS 


AACA 


Top, who has before shown to advantage the overcrowding. 
He can tell his story 


( 
Mr. Barrie Oriver performs the E 
miracle of offering an en. 

tirely new technique in solo | 
dancing, depending less up- 

on the rhythmic patter of 

the feet than upon the dex- ’ 
terous management of the 
whole of an exceedingly | 
lithe and trim body. 
effectively quiet: method of | 
singing is perhaps justalittle | 
too quiet for perfect audi | 
| | 


bility. 


oddity, 
Bloomers” 


“One-way 


ease 


the show. 
leading the quartet, 


and another quartet 


o™ 


be commended. 


ri 


5, 1928, 
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y designed. 
> rather than 
beautiful was perhaps not a little due to 


His | 


This artist is also | 
responsible for the devising | 
of a pleasingly incoherent | 
“A Rhapsody in 
the dream of a | 
dirt-track rider—a grotesque 
ballet which contrived to 
entertain ; and of thespirited | 

Walk,” | 
was the dancing success of | 
the evening, thanks to the | 
almost superhuman agility | 
and jolly gaiety of the ad- | 
mirable young ladies of the | 
Chorus, who throughout the | 
show worked with an almost 
frenzied zeal. Has the sup- 
ply of the slender nymph type given 
out, or are we threatened with another 
of those astonishing fundamental alter- 
ations of the design of the female form | 
which are among the deeper biologieal | 
The costum:s of Mr. | mysteries ? 

The intimate and 
method of Mr. Rex Evans is per- 
haps not suited to the stage. Cer- 
tainly he seemed somewhat ill at 
possibly a little handicapped 
by the much too frequent references 
to his weight and build. Mr. Davy 
Burnaby, in his usual and casual | 
co-optimistic way, was compére to 
He was at 


audacious | 


his best 
‘ Bridge,” a 
pot-pourri of musical tags and paro- 
died phrases from well-known songs, 
county 
songs, excluding the over-worked 
Zummerset and Devon—both well- 
written ingenious items. 

The grotesque ballet, designed by 
Mr. Quentin Top for “The Three 
Bears,” of Mr. Ertc Coates, seemed : 
a little crude and perhaps a little 
vulgar, but tie dancing of Miss ‘ 
Berry Ontver as Goldilocks 1s t 
The little spoof- 
plays so essential to revue were 
not as happy as usual. The one 
founded on a joke half as old as 
time about the loyal friends who all 
sent identical telegrams to a jealous 
wife was at least courageous. 
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“Tae Movine Fixcer” (Garrick). 

The Moving Finger belonged to a 
Chinese gentleman of great fixity of 
purpose, Li Hung, of a family that had 
ruled in China for a theusand years. 
In the nine hundred and seventieth 
year or so of their reign an Englishman 
had been the lover of Li Hung’s exqui- 
site and deeply-cherished daughter, Fo 
San. Her bastard son duly born,: L7 
Hung had killed her according to the 
uncomfortable rites prescribed for erring 











daughters of high-born Chinese gentle- 
'men. He had then solemnly lighted 
| before the image of some god or 
| ancestor the Flame of Hate, which 
is never to be quenched till his 
| gymmetrically - d signed revenge 
‘he complete and the soul of Fo 
| San thereby released from bond- 
| age. 

| A young English blackmailer 
his been recently shot in Hankow 
—w incident apparently irrelevant 
to the issue of Li Hung’s revenge, 
but actually the ingenious gambit 
| to the intricate final game played 
out by the unforgetting Oriental 
| before our eyes in the house which 
 hehas recently taken in Londonand 
|towhich he has invited Sir John 
| Frampton, his lady, and their 
| daughter, Mary; a pretty widow 
| who has been the dead man’s mis- 
| tress; and finally the dead man’s 
father, half-heartedly anxious to 
discover his son’s murderer. There 
| are besides an unspeakable young 
man, also in the blackmailing pro- 
| fession and now ostensibly the sec- 
| retary of Le Hung; a highly un- 
plausible butler, evidently an old 
lag; and the sleek and sinister 7'sin, 
themandarin’s bodyservant. Also 


j 


well-informed but unduly optimistic 
policeman from Shanghai, who 
| besides having his spy in the house- 
‘hold has carefully surrounded the 
premises with his Scotland Yard col- 
leagues and carefully keeps them in- 
| active till the ordained tragedy shall 
have worked itself out. 

The host assures his guest that the 
murderer is present—-and there is a 
strong prima-facie case against at least 
four of them, all innocent—while we be- 
gin tosuspect that there are also present 
| both the lover and the son of the dead 
Fo San. No wonder the dinner-party 
| did not exactly go with a swing! : 

Diseretion bids me disclose no more 
than that three corpses are left upon 
| the floors of Li Hung’s London house, 
the mandarin himself, in full official 
tohes, blowing out the Flame of Hate- 
, With some difficulty, it appeared —before 
| Ceremoniously making himself one of 





‘i AS 
Ungerpen. 


Lady Frampton . . 
Li Hung... +> 








them. Clearly then we get a good deal 
for our money, 

We all rather wondered what the 
anonymous author thought his police- 
man, Captain Hetherington, was doing, 
and could not help thinking that Lady 
Frampton, who knew what was in the 
mandarin’s mind, was singularly un- 
resourceful and reticent at the fateful 
moment. But on the whole the ingeni- 
ously-constructed mechanism creaked 
very little considering the strain put 
upon it. 

Mr. Ernest Mitton (Li Hung) was 


|something a good deal more than the 





COMPLICATED RELATIONSHIPS. 


there breaks in uninvited a breezy AN UNWITTING STEPMOTHER, A SINISTER GRANDFATHFR duet and solo dances which follow, 


AND A BAR-SINISTER GRANDSON. 


Ronvie Waterhouse MR. GEORGE CURZON. 
Miss LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. 


Mr. ERNEST MILTON. 


authentic, elaborately static stage 
Chinee, assuming as he did, and I 
should suppose with justice, that when 
really stirred a Chinese gentleman can 
let himself go as well as any Westerner. 
Mr. Minton has a great eye for colour, 
and his suicide technique was delightful! 
Mr. Grorare Curzon (the Secretary) 
drew us an admirable portrait of the 
complete rotter—a really good two- 
pence-coloured melodramatic part from 
which this clever character-actor ex- 
tracted the full flavour. Miss Lintan 
Bratrawaite (Lady Frampton), Miss 
Jane Woop (the widow Sankey), Miss 
Marsorte Mars (Mary Frampton), 
Mr. SeBastTiAN SHaw (the Policeman), 
Eric Srantey (Sir John), Mr. CHARLES 
Mortimer (the dead boy's father), Mr. 





Gerorce Carr (7’sin) and Mr. Gairrira 
Humpareys (the unbelievable butler) 
were all adequate to the occasion. In- 
deed the team-work was quite excellent. 
It was, however, essentially Mr. Mrt- 
ton’s and Mr. Grorcr Cvrzon’s (or Mr. 
GrorGe Curzon’s and Mr. Mritton’s) 
evening. Mr. Ausrey HamMonn deco- | 
rated the piece in his best mood of un- 
mannered simplicity of form and of 
effective colour; and Mr. Basit Dean, | 
the producer, at a dozen points of the | 
action showed how well he knows his 
business. A distinctly good stage-play, 
brilliantly presented. : 


“THe Martonetres” (Seana). 

A good laugh is better than 
rubies; and there are some laughs 
which are never forgotten. Among 
these, for example, I place the loud 
hilarity which twice or thrice has 
been provoked in me by the Grrr- 
Fira Broruers’ white horse (now, 


I believe, at the Pavilion). Signor 
Martani’s delicious Marionettes 


have given me a number of these 
first-class unforgettable moments, 
and [ can think of no higher 
praise. I would have visited the 
Scala to see our old friend Bil-Bal- 
Bul, the tight-rope artist, alone. 
Bil-Bal-Bul is in superb form still, 
slightly more of a dandy than be- 
fore perhaps, but bursting with the 
old joie de vivre and childish conceit 
in his ridiculous feats. No mortal 
man has ever expressed so well the | 
idea that he was enjoying himself. 
But even this old favourite is now, 
in my fickle opinion, eclipsed by 
some of the new performers. The 
dance of the eight white-skirted 
ladies (a little like Les Sylphides) 
in the Excelsior Ballet, and the 








are really brilliant pieces of bur- 
lesque. Human actors have done 
this sort of thing often, but never, 
I believe, so well as these dolls. In 
spite of the very visible strings above 
them they seem somehow to be more | 
like the real thing than living imitators ; 
in spite of their fantastic bounds and 
postures they seem somehow to have 
more restraint and more real under- 
standing of the thing they mock. Any- 
how they are much, much funnier. 
Almost in the same class [ put The 
Pianist in “‘ The Concert Party,” which 
concludes the programme. The delight 
of these dolls is not only the miracu- 
lous things they do, the opening of fans, 
the blowing of trumpets, picking-up of 
chairs, jumpings, pirouettings, balane- 
ings and so forth, but the human enjoy- 
ment and proper artistic pride in their 
performance which bubbles out of them 




















at every moment. Like children, they 
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canvot pretend that they are not pleased 
with themselves. They take their calls 
like a prima donna onber Positively Last 
Appearance. And none of them love 
themselves so well as this pianist. At 
the conclusion of a difficult arpeggio you 
can see that he longs to stop and do it 
again. His movements are so good that 
one would swear the expression of his 
face changes. 

The dolls grow upon you. Suddenly 
you realise that you are thinking of 
them as living creatures and life-size. 
The illusion is broken sometimes by the 
intervention of the human voice; whichis 
dne reason why it seems a pity to present 
the dolls in opera unless the particular 
human voice is good enough to satisfy by 
itself. The genius of the dolls is comic. 
They should never cease from making 
men look silly, andevenan opera so little 
serious as The Geisha is too serious for 
| them, too much lacking in material for 
_mockery. If they are to do opera it 
| should be heavy Grand Opera, surely, 
heavily burlesqued. But like all great 
comedians, I suppose, they suffer from 
the noble fault of ambition and the 
temptation to be serious. All this, how- 
ever, is only to say that the first part 
_ of the programme is the least successful 
| of the three. Were I a revue producer 
| I would implore the marionettes to take 

over the middlesection of my programme 
and fill it with their Ballet and the 
Music Hall turns. 
To go “behind” at the end is a privi- 
| lege, an entertainment in itself and an 
education in humility, for one realises 
, once more how easily deceived are the 
fine senses of Man. The stage which 
seemed so ample is seen to be tiny; the 
life-sized actors are at most about 
three feet high. And to watch the actual 
| manipulation of the figures is to wonder 
| more, not less. Some of them have as 
many as twelve controlling - strings ; 
_ dear Bil-Bal- Bul needs four grown-ups 
| to manage him. The total company of 
dolls numbers four hundred. Some of 
these were lying in their boxes still, 
but there were many scores of them 
hanging in three long rows at the back 
of the stage when 1 went round—an 
impressive, almost an ‘‘ uncanny,” spec- 
tacle. The most precious were being 
lovingly put to bed in green baize bags. 
I was actually introduced to Bil-Bal- 
Bul, and saw him tucked away for the 
night. There are not enough bags to go 
round, and one felt definitely sorry for 
the poor dolls who were to pass the 
night naked and bagless on the cold 
dark stage. Thus, I am sure, do their 
human masters feel, for it is very clear 
that they burn with zeal and affection 
for the little people. See them arguing 
as they hang over the bridge and pull 
the multitudinous strings! No human 
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actor ever inspired such nightly energy 
and faith. When one of the dolls wants 
a hair-cut or a shingle, I am told, they 
do not do the job themselves with 
scissors—they send for a high-class 
barber ! 

A capital show. It might be im- 
proved in many ways, one feels. For 
example, the human singers are too 
close to the audience and, to a section 
of it, too visible; and this, though the 
difficulties are great and obvious, should 
somehow be remedied. But anyone who 
has not seen these fascinating creatures 
should go and see them, for it is not so 
often that one may see something which 
is really funny and really fresh. 

A. P. Hi. 





THE CARPET. 

In the Civil Service the possession of 
a carpet is a privilege grudgingly con- 
ferred and jealously guarded. By com- 
parison with this concrete indication of 
a lofty status mere honours are shadowy 
and unsubstantial. The insignia of the 
M.B.E. may on occasion be taken out of 
your wardrobe-drawer to be shown to 
favoured friends, but the carpet requires 
no such overt act of ostentation. It is 
there for all to see. 

In the absence of the salary entitling 
me to this nobler decoration I had tried 
in vain various expedients for achieving 
it. Our room has four occupants, includ- 
ing a colleague co-equal with myself 
and two lesser lights. One inspiring day 
it was borne in upon us that our total 
salaries reached the limit set for the 
coveted distinction. We accordingly put 
in a requisition. The answer was dis- 
appointing : ‘For the purposes of a car- 
pet aggregation of salaries is not per- 
mitted.” On another occasion I was 
acting in a senior position in the absence 
of a high official on protracted sick- 
leave. In a moment of exhilaration I 
applied for a carpet. Summarily came 
the reply: ‘ Local, acting or temporary 
rank is not allowed to reckon towards a 
carpet,” 

At a later date, by a turn of Fortune, 
our room was changed. The new room 
was dark and ill-ventilated, but it con- 
tained a carpet, too old to be considered 
worth moving, yet still recognizably a 
carpet, whereon, after vigorous brush- 
ing, could be plainly discerned a faded 
rose in blue and one or two superannu- 
ated cabbages in pink. It did not cover 
the whole floor-space, but was enough 
for the desks of myself and my equal in 
rank, leaving a substantial area for dis- 
play and advertisement. The desks of 
our inferiors were on the bare boards, 
though, as we reminded them, they got 
the best view of the carpet and were 
allowed to tread on it when the exig- 
encies of the service demanded that they 





should cross the room. This right was 
not accorded freely. Orders were given 
to messengers to approach our desks hy 
means of side-channels of uncarpeted 
boards. The saine course was enjoined 
on subordinate members of the branch 
from other rooms. Outsiders belonging 
to the general office were warned off the 
sacred ground by frowns and looks of 
severity and, if necessary, by verbal 
hints. Casual interviewers of insufficient 
rank were tactfully steered off into 
hare corner of the room. Like Qurey 
Victoria at Balmoral we established a 
ritual of the carpet. 

One day it was decreed by His | 
Majesty's Commissioners of Works and | 
Public Buildings that our room should | 
be cleaned. We bade farewell to our | 
carpet with reluctance, tempered only | 
by the hope that after a process of | 
rejuvenation it would return to us, like | 
a palimpsest or an Old Master, with un- | 
expected revelations of pattern. We | 
waited long forthe reblooming of the rose | 
and the efflorescence of fresh cabbages. | 
The furniture of the room was restored 
to its proper order—but without thecar- | 
pet. We two seniors sat disconsolate 
in the room, like islanders condemned to | 
take to life on the open sea. The mes- | 
sengers at first continued to approach 
us by the familiar, though now un- 
marked, deep-water channels, but in| 
time they, like others, trod everywhere | 
and anywhere in the ungarnished room. | 
Our status appreciably diminished and | 
I am bound to think the public service | 
suffered accordingly. The delay grew | 
intolerable. At last a tactful minute | 
was addressed to the Office of Works, | 
pointing out the inconvenience and ask- | 
ing for the return of the carpet to be | 
expedited. In due course came the de- | 
vastating answer: ‘“ The carpet hitherto | 
in use in Room 006 has been condemned | 
and thrown up for disposal as no longer | 
fit for service.” 
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A Giant in Gloucestershire. | 

“There were many inquiries for Straw ate | 

Stroud last night.”—Daily Paper. 
It is rather a questionable meal. 


‘Mr, ——, who has been goods clerk at the 
station here for over four years . . . has been 
greatly liked for his courtesy and turnips. | 

Aberdeen Paper. | 
There is too much of this cupboard | 
love in Aberdeen. 
—— 

* As anyone who has seen a good Scout camp | 
knows, boys with a bit of string and some twigs, | 
a biscuit tin and some lumps of clay make most | 
ingenious fireplaces and ovens, plate and knife 
racks, tables and fences, and sw inging gates. } 

The Times. | 
Others again will be seen laying ~ 
foundations of a cathedral with bits © 
silver paper and almond-reck. 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
XLI.—HeRerorpsHire 
q Wuewn God decreed the apple 
His purposes were clear : 
To make the orchards pink-and-white 
When Spring at last is here ; 
And, when the summer months have 
rolled, 
. Tobend the boughs with burnished gold 
For doctors, passing, to behold 
And think of fees with fear. 


4 When God decreed the apple 
— That press He also planned 
@ Which squeezes out the amber juice 

« Beneficent and bland: . 
‘The juice that cheers when life seems vain, f 
The juice that makes you laugh again. 

4 So come and drain a mug or twain 

Down in the cider land! E.V 
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vailing in flooded leitchen 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
| Iv was a piece of excellent fortune for all lovers of honest 
romance that left the late Mr. Srantey Weyman’s last story | 

| completed at his death. Buoyant as ever, yet with an 
| undercurrent of hazard and suspense proper to the legen: 
| of a doomed ship and a devoted woman, The Lively Peqgy 
| (Murray) exhibits the cunning of maturity without any 
_ trace of decline. The human Peggy, younger daughter of a 
pompous Devonshire “squarson,” loves a gallant naval officer 
dismissed the Service for a casual lapse. The nautical 

| Peggy, privateer, smuggler, letter of marque, in whom the 
| whole parish, squarson included, has an interest, provides a 
| possible opening forthe lady’s lucklessadorer. E.x-Lieutenant 
| Bligh takes service on shore with Budgen, the shipwright, 
| whose stake in the ship almost equals the Rector's, while 
| his knowledge of her constitution is greater; and after a 
| runaway match with several original features (including the 
presence of the groom's unsuccessful rival, Sir Albe) y Wyke) 
Mr, and Mrs. Charles Bligh return to Beremouth, where 
their presence constitutes a perpetually infuriating feature 
of the obdurate Rector's congregation, His elder daughter 
Augusta, a good Georgian portrait of a woman of the “ icily 
regular” school, does her best to preserve the feud; Sir 
Albery and Peggy's delightful friend, Charlotte Bicester, try 
their utmost to scotch it. Domestic tension is at its height 
when the privateer sails—under cireumstances which remind 
me of a famous Insen catastrophe—with young Bligh as 
captain and Budgen’s nephew, cherished as the last life in 
the shipwright's lease, as stowaway. What befalls her and 
how her fortunes react on the group ashore I will not 
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| scenery and sparkling air in which this well-knit drama of 
| spirits and circumstances develops itself. 


ljand exciting stage in Alec Waugh’s development as a 
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for plumber). “ NO, SiR, PLEASE, SIR, "TWASN’T THE PLUMBER; ‘TWAS THE LADY 
| NEXT DOOR TO ASK IF YOU'D BE KIND ENOUGH TO DROWN THIS MOUSE.” 


divulge, but content myself with commending the fresh 


ies 


Nor Many Waters (CuarMan anv Hatt) is offered by its | 
publishers as a story which “ marks quite definitely a new 


novelist.” 


And certainly a new stage of some kind was 
needed. 


Mr. WavuaGu seemed to be getting nowhere at| 
all and, despite five subsequent novels, remained the | 
author of The Loom of Youth. In his new novel Mr. Waves ' 
has set himself to describe carefully and in detail the progress 

of a divorce-suit brought by a wife against an unfaithful | 
husband. It is instructive because the public knows little 
of what goes on behind the scenes in these cases, and to | 
instruction is added human interest in the disastrous infatu- | 
ation of the young solicitor for his client, the petitioner in 








the suit. For the period of his story Mr. Wavan has gone | 
back twenty-five years, presumably because it was necessary 

that the husband's infidelity should not in itself be a sufficient | 
ground for divorce. But by taking so remote a period he has | 
created difficulties for himself that he hardly seems to have | 
realised. He has sought to recapture the opening years of the | 
century by substituting “ four-wheeled cab ” for “ taxi and 
introducing a reference to BearpsLey drawings and Mornis | 
wall-papers. But he should not have allowed his young 
man of fashion to dissolve scented crystals in his hot baths, 





nor should the erring husband have played a game of bridge 
in which “three no trumps” was called over “ three spades. | 
(In those days we “left it to you, partner,” did we not ?) | 
However, I am grateful for this book because it does at | 





‘least mark the author's break with the narrow little world | 
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| But as to how she plays her part, 
| Hunts, and wins a grandsiro’s heart, 
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Robbie, and it takes the bun 
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of night-club and cocktail which for so 
long held him in thrall. The ‘new 

” may be only one of promise, but 
it suggests that Mr. Atec WavuGH may 
et be something more than the author 
ot The Loom of Youth. 


Here's a book from HurcHinson 


For the furthest-fetched of plotting 
That a pad was ever blotting ; 

Mrs. Convers (DororHea) 

Wrote it. This is the idea: 


Robert Bryan, o'd and rich, 

Owns an Irish home from which 

He has kicked his son. The latter 
Dies sans aught but twins. No matter, 
For (writes Grandpa) they ‘ll inherit 

If the boy-twin shows some merit. 


Robert and Roberta (who 

Are the twins) in point of view 

Differ. Bob says (pride's his hobby), 
“He be damned.” Roberta (Bobbie) 
Goes, as Bob, to grandpa, dressing 

As a man and no one guessing ; 





Even, as a bridegroom, marries ; 
Yet how Mrs. Conyers carries 
All things to an uninjurious 
Fad where Boblie sheds the spurious, 
You must read —should you feel curious. 
Sir Geoxce Artuur’s miniature bio- 
graphy, Lord Haig (HtxeMann), is less 
a complete life-story than an apprecia- 
tion in popular terms of the great sol- 
dier's character and work, and most of 
allperhaps of thedifficulties under which 
that work was done. The writer is vers 
successful in maintaining a smooth and 
apparently unhurried narrative, not- 
withstanding that some rather surpris- 
ing short-cuts are needed to enable him 
tocover the ground at all in the space of 
hardly more than a hundred-and-fifty 
pages. He contrivestoincludeaquitefas-| Grr a "ARE, 'E SEZ 





“ ALWAYS WANTIN’ SOMEFINK DIFFERENT FER ‘IS SUPPER, ‘KE Is GO AHT AN’ 
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cinating account, at considerable length | 
from Karl Hata’s own hand, of some not very important 
skirmishing in the Atbara campaign, but the details of the 
grim Paschendaele fighting of 1917, for instance, are men- 
honed only in terms of casual reference. In this yolume one 
Seems to see in actual operation those natural processes 
by means of which a trusted and admired personality of his 
own day is elevated in the course of time to an almost 
legendary dignity. In the case of Karl Hara the process, to 
which, one cannot help thinking, he would himself have 
eenly objected, has already set strongly in, and his future 
‘ssosiation with MarnBoroven and WerLLINGTON seems 
| Sssured, even though his own diaries, which may well clinch 
| the matter in the eyes of future generations, still lie sealed in 
| the British Museum. The present author has no doubts on 
| the question, but one could wish he had found it possible to 
"offer his tribute to the British Commander without undue 
(disparagement of certain of his hero's fellow-countrymen, 
ters and statesmon, whose share in the Great War effort 
has not yet been finally assessed. 


eens, 


I gather from Miss H. F. M. Prescorr’s new novel that 
life was a precarious business in the thirteenth century. The 
underlings of the age lived with one eye on the gallows; 
their overlords were constantly on the point of losing wife or | 
fief through the capricious intervention of Church or State ; | 
the wives and fiefs, distracted by never quite knowing to 
whom they belonged, were anything but loyal, and quarrel- | 
someness and the inveterate quarreller’s total lack of humour | 
was the mark of the epoch, All this ] might have taken for | 
gospel had I not some reason for suspecting Miss Prescort | 
of presenting only what immediately serves a resolutely un- | 
happy catastrophe. She introduces, for instance, JACQ@uES 
pE Virry, who flits across three pages and disappears, and 
the casual reader is left entirely unaware that a brilliant 
man of letters and most amusing raconteur has passed him 
in the inadequate guise of promoter of an ecclesiastical law- 
suit. Mistakenly, I think, The Lost Fight (Constan.®) has 
no use for comie relief, but preserves throughout a sombre 




















unity which extends even to its heroine's clothes, This 
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| of the Manor of Queenshead, is the famous and charming 
| authoress of a number of books upon the same inexhaustible 
/ subject. 
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heroine, Douce of le Tor, is the spouse of an honest happy- 
go-lucky knight, who moves across Europe on the affaiis of 
the Crusades encumbered by a wife and sister-in-law. 
Erembors, the sister-in-law, is a minx. — Douce rather lives 
up to the Scots reading of her attractive name; yet it Is 
Douce, not Erembors, who lures Adam of Morteigne, an up- 
right young noble, into conduct unbecoming a Crusader. 
Their love and its tragic consequences are eloquently de- 
picted ; but what pleased me best was the fresh and delicate 
hackground of walled towns, feudal castles and harbours 
crowded with Crusading sail. 

Patricia Lancaste:’s Revenge (LONGMANS) is, as her readers 
will not be disappointed to learn, an account, by Miss Bea- 
vrice CuaAss, ot life on Dartmoor. Patricia Lancaster, Lady 





Patricia lives alone in the Manor House, attended 


| by three ex-bluejackets, one yellow cat and a bull-dog; and 
| the story is mainly concerned with the tracking of a kind of 


| literary pirate, 
| uses Patricia's name to 
| secure publication of 





| well advised, after read- 


| Otherwise the too har- 
‘assing expectation of! 
| the development of the plot may interfere with the assimil- 


| roundings, and will no 


_ unfair to give away the actual nature of Patricia Lancas- 
ter’s revenge, but Miss Cuase’s readers will be relieved to 
| know that it was taken in strict accordance with the most 


5 Tt 
confess that I am getting a little tired of the apotheosis of 
the German commerce-destroyer, whose exploits, after all 
were principally at the expense of unarmed opponents of 
inferior speed. I note a curious lapse on the author's part 
due possibly to an error in translation, where he describes 
the Pass of Balmaha, afterwards the raider Seeadler, ag | 
carrying ‘single royals.’” Even when the process of breaking | 
up sail surfaces was at its height I doubt whether any such 
thing as a double royal ever existed. : 








“Sapper” has added a recruit to the band of Hugh Drum. | 
mond's devotees, and has allowed him to tell The Female of 
the Species (HoppER anv SroucHron). Apart from the fact | 
that Joseph Dixon, the recruit, is at times more fatuous than 
is credible, I have nothing to say against him or the story 
which he relates. By this time you either have or haven't the 
‘Sapper ” habit, and, if you have, the latest (but apparently 
not the last) contest between the wonderful Hugh and his 
enemies will give breathless entertainment. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Drummond and his friends get them- 
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certain spuriousarticles 
upon the almost copy- 
right Devonshire 
theme. Lovers of the 
quiet open stretches of 
Dartmoor will enjoy re- 
visiting, with Patricia, 
Mel Tor and its svur- 


doubt learn some lore 
which will be new to| 
them. The book is de- | 
signed to make special 
appeal to women, so 
that tradition, at any 
rate, will not be violated 
by a suggestion that 
the curious might be 


ing the first chapter, to 
“glance at the end.” 





Mrs. Newgold (reading daughter's le 
WHETHER DORIS WANTS A 'OCKEY OR 
Mr. Newgold (lard ly). “SEND 'ER I 





30TH.” 


selves into and out of 
many tight corners, | 
and | have nothing but 
praise for the ingenuity 
with which the final 
scene of this series of 
adventures is staged. 


Mr. P. G. Woos- 
HOUSE has a power to 
begui'e us that goes far | 
beyond a keen grasp | 
of the humour of words 
and a sublime insight | 
into the manners and | 
customs of the genus | 
chump. He carries us 
away with him into a 
world pre-eminently fit | 
for jolly p ople like 
lourselves to live in. | 
We read and wonder | 
whether after all his is 
not the real world, the | 
world in which we think 
we live being nothing 


tter from school). ‘I CAN’T MAKE OUT 
A JOCKEY OUTFIT.” 








ation of the valuable information which is afforded about 
domestic economy, feminine attire, cookery, beauty-cul- 
ture and other important matters. It would, of course, be 


orthodox Christian principles. 

Mr, E. Kensie Cuarrerton, in his new volume, Ventures 
and Voyages (LoxGMans), continues his industrious researches 
in the by-ways of English maritime history. For the most 
part he has drawn his subjects from eighteenth-century 
sources, and, although the stilted verbiage of the originals 
of that period have evidently rendered them a good deal less 
inspiring than the simple vigorous narratives of the Eliza- 
bethans, he has succeeded in unearthing a good deal that is 
both new and interesting. Perhaps the best of his chapters 
are those which deal with the wreck of the Grosvenor and with 
the adventures of Joux Jewirr among the Nootka Indians of 
Vancouver Island. Some few of his stories are concerned 
with incidents of the late War, and, with the best will in 


but a sort of heavy nightmare born of the lamentable doc- 
trine that life is real, life is earnest, and the grave is not its | 
goal. Even his crooks and gangsters have about them a 
touch of ameliorating humanity, a saving grace of light- | 
heartedness that makes them almost lovable. In Money | 
for Nothing (JeNKiNs) we are once again in WopEHOUSE | 
country. There is a chump, there is a charming girl, there | 
are agreeably fatuous crooks; there are as many minor but | 
delightful ingredients as there were in a pre- War lark, steak, 
kidney and oyster pudding. What more need be said? 





} 

Judge Rueae lays the scene of Flash (DaniFv) iD the | 
Staffordshire of some hundred years ago, and chooses for | 
his hero Geoffrey Freville, a man of courage and charm but | 
of such an adventurous disposition that he broke the laws 
of the land. To read of this quiet Staffordshire village, with 
its postmistress (who knew everything and everybody), its 
love-sick maidens, its social magnates and those who aspired 
to social magnitude, is really to get back into the raral 
England of the midute of last century. Judge Rvrce has 
drawn this picture of village life with care and skill, and 
additionally has told a tale of adventure that is exciting 








the world towards international conciliation, I am bound to 
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Suxce the publication of photographs 
of Mr. Winston CuorcHiLi laying 
pricks, several bricklayers have inti- 
mated their readiness to try their hands 
/ at a Budget. 


When it became known that there 
was no truth in the announcement that 
‘the University of Budapest had made 
| Grock a Doctor of Philosophy, the idea 
| of making a representative philosopher 
,an honorary clown was hastily aban- 





The Daily Mail has fitted a room in 
London with machinery to measure 
noise, and it is said to be so sensitive 
that it even registers the faint murmur 
made by The Daily Express. 





“The English oyster,” says a medical 
writer, ‘is a good mother.” As a wife 
too it is to hercredit that shedoesn’t nag. 


With reference to the suggestion that 
football is too dangerous for policemen, 
a chief constable protests that no game 





is worth much unless it has a little bite 





point of Ropert Bruce's journey which 
led to Bannockburn. Some archwo- 
logists assign this distinction to King’s 
Cross station. 





IsHak Hewmy declares that he swam 
the Channel to please the King of | 
Eaypt. Nobody ever did it to please 
PHARAOH. Tee 


We hear a lot about theatre pests, 
but not a word about those inconsider- 
ate people who take their places in the 
stalls before the curtain goes up, so that | 





| doned. 


| ‘ 

| Partridges are small this 
season in many districts, it 
seems, but coveys are well 
stocked. Some sportsmen 
find it just as easy to hit a 
large covey of small birds as 
a small covey of large ones. 


Although it is rumoured 
that Lord BrrkENHEAD has de- 
finitely decided to give up poli- 
ties, it is also rumoured that 
arrangements are being made 
for politics to be carried on, 


But in view of the fact that 
the SecRETARY OF STATE FOR 
Iypta is alleged to be going 
into business we hasten to 
point out that Mr. Winston 
CHURCHILL only laid those 
bricks as an amateur. 


An American author of 
eighteen has had his first novel 
banned by the libraries, but 
we hope that he won't let this 
early success turn his head. 


When Mr. Jack Jones, 
M-P., figured in a “scene” 
at the Trade Union Congress 
at Swansea and was ordered 
toresume his seat, the general 
feeling was that he seemed 
to forget that he was not in 











Wife (to husband, whose attempt to fix aerial to chimney-stack 
has not met with success). ‘‘ GEORGE, DEAR, SHALL WE JUST GIVE 
UP THE IDEA AND BUY A PORTABLE SET INSTEAD?” 


later arrivals have to squeeze | 
past them. 


A Daily Mail reader has | 
not been troubled by night- 
mares since he changed the | 
position of his bed. In ex- | 
treme cases relief is some- 
times obtained by changing | 
the newspaper. 


Scottish plain-clothes de- 
tectives are commended for 
good work. Nothing is heard, 
however, of policemen in| 
dress-tartan. | 


The skeleton of a girl of | 
four thousand years ago has 
been found at Goodwood in 
a sitting position. Perhaps | 
she believed the bookie when | 
he said he would be back | 
later on. 


Crocodiles can go three | 
months without eating. 
Bathing in African waters | 
must have a fascinating spice 
of danger owing to the pos- 
sibility of a dip coinciding 
with the end of a crocodile’s 
quarter. 


At an open-air representa- | 
tion of Carmen a bull chased | 
the leading soprano. We | 
understand that the man- | 








the House of Commons. 


The report that the manuscript of 
Por's The Raven has been acquired for 
the British Museum will have revived 
regrets that nobody thought of having 
the original bird stuffed. 


A wife at Willesden expressed the 
hope that her next time on earth would 

a3 @ man. She didn’t say if she 
would like it to be in Willesden. 


Long hair, Musrarua Kean points 
out, constitutes for women a backward 
oo pram This is evident when they 

it. 


ee ee 





in it. We hold to our opinion, however, 
that biting in any game is unsporting. 


A Turkish poet has had his brain 
X-rayed. Some poets ought to have 
their brains examined under a powerful 
microscope. 


The hare that raced a train for three 
miles near Gravesend recently is be- 
lieved to have been actuated by a desire 
to test the claim that trains on local 
branches of the Southern Railway are 
faster than greyhounds. 


King’s Cross Point, Arran, we learn, 





is so-called because it was the starting- 
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agement have regretfully declared that | 
they cannot guarantee that the animal | 
will do this at every performance. 


aw 
A Daily Express reader intends to 
plant some bulbs or seeds in a lovely 
spot in Surrey, with the object of | 
making it more beautiful still. In our | 
opinion readers of the popular Press | 
are over-anxious to gild the lily. 








Mr. Punch’s Compleat Letter-Writer. 


‘‘Dear Mrs. Smith,—It will give me much 
pleasure if you and Mr. Smith will come to tea 
with me on Friday next at 4.39. I havea 
cousin staying with me, and am trying to show 
her some of the sights, Yours sincerely —-”’ 
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OUR AMATEUR JOURNALISTS. 


Tue other day, when I ran across 
| Lawkins, one of the dwindling race of 
_ professional journalists, he was a trifle 

disgruntled because his clever little 
weekly feature in The Sunday Wherl 
looked like being swamped for months 
to come by the wordy series of reminis- 
cences of a ticket-of-leave man. 

“This amateur scribbling,” he said, 
“is particularly rife amongst the crim- 
inal classes; and to me there is a sort 
of rough justice in the fact that the 
Sandbag murderer might possibly have 
escaped a hanging had he given more 
time to his legal adviser instead of pre- 

_oceupying himself with the literary 
agents who thronged his cell. Alto- 
gether, judging by the hearty encour- 
agement bad men receive from news- 
paper proprietors, one would think that 
these noblemen believe that our gaols 
are forcing-houses of latent literary 
genius. 

“T wouldn't mind so much,” he con- 
tinued, “if this preference shown for 
the compositions of gaol-birds threw the 
whole profession of journalism into such 
disrepute that the legion of amateurs 
recoiled from the indelible disgrace of 
publication in newsprint, thus leaving 
the field to the professionals, who 
would endeavour to bear up stoically 
under the stigma. But such are the 
times we live in that even a peer of the 
realm would see nothing derogatory in 
appearing in print cheek by jowl with 
a snide. 

“Of course the respectability of the 
Press is preserved by our ever-present 
ecclesiastical scribes, for clergymen 

(above the rank of curate) are even 
more heartily welcomed as Pressmen 
than crooks; so true indeed is this that 
# Dean who out of curiosity looked in 
for a moment at a fancy-dress ball in 
his ordinary clothes was unanimously 
awarded first prize for his accurate get- 
up as a journalist. 

_ “Lord Pallproof,” Lawkins went cn, 

| referring to the proprietor of a journal 

_ which claims the largest incidence of 

| casualties amongst its registered readers, 
| “18 prone to employ amateur writers on 

, the — pretext. To-day it is evi- 
| dent that he regards a certain actor as 
| peculiarly fitted to write up the current 
_ murder trial because this actor makes 
| & great hit in Act ILI. of The Copper’s 
_Nark. The result, I think, proves ie 
_ Pullproof to be in error, for the account 
| is devoid of zest and is written in a 
_ patronising style as if the actor thought 
| the Old Bailey trial was badly produced 
| and the alleged murderer in the dock 
y miscast. 
| “T have an intuition that the next 


Pullproof is a detective who goes to 
earnest and murky theatrical perform- 
ances disguised as a highbrow ; he is the 
human sleuth-hound who detected a 
girl performing at a cabaret-show in a 
costume which was practically neither 
here nor there. Lord Pullproof, I fancy, 
is going to snap up this detective and 
give him the job of leading dramatic 
critic.” 

“ By the way,” I interrupted, “what 
do the pukka journalists do?” 
‘There's journalism,” he replied. 
“ You would be surprised at the number 
of journalists who do a bit of journalism 
on the sly. Somebody, you see, has to 
write the autobiographies, epigrams, 
intimate paragraphs and what-not of 
the popular amateur scribblers. Take 
the case of Brown. For twenty years 
Brown was the anonymous writer of 
a social causerie, ‘The World Goes 
Round,’ in The Weekly Shock; but 
when Lady Flossie (formerly number 
three from the left in the Frivolity 
Chorus) got into hot water with the 
King’s Proctor over her third divorce 
Lord Pullproof at once sacked Brown 
and gave Lady Flossie his job. Now, 
by a strange coincidence, Lady Flossie 
had been in the habit of employing 
Brown to write her articles for her- 
‘What a Girl Should Look For in a 
Man,’ and go on, and her contributions 
to symposia, such as ‘What Life Means 
to Me’—so when Pullproof gave her 
Brown's job on The Weekly Shock it 
occurred to her that Brown might be 
just the man to do the writing part of 
it for her. 

“Exeept that Brown is fearful of 
ruining his prose style by writing ‘ The 
World Goes Round’ in a girlish pseudo- 
Lady- Flossie manner, packed with 
clichés, the new arrangement appears 
to be satisfactory to all parties. Lord 
Pullproof and, presumably, his sub- 
scribers find the causerie greatly im- 
proved now that it appears over the 
signature of an experienced divorcée ; 
Lady Flossie (who is a regular reader 
of the work over her name) very much 
enjoys being grossly overpaid for it by 
Lord Pullproof ; and Brown is delighted 
to do his old job at a higher salary, for 
stage folk are noted for being open- 
handed, and Brown's verdict of Lady 
Flossie as an employer is that she is as 
generous a woman as ever did the splits.” 








““Seasipe APARTMENTS. 
Gt. Yarmouth, Board.Res., mid-day din.’ 
Nottingham Paper. 
We can get our mid-day din down here. 


Scott gnawed his neatly-trimmed mous- 
tache.'’—~ Magazine Story. 


You have to be a bit prognathous to do 





notoriety to receive overtures from Lord 


this, 





——————,, 
THE WILLOW SONG. 


Wuew Fashion said to the girl, «Be 
slim,” 
And each, in her wondrous way, 
Grew slight of body and light of limb, 
And all in a single day; 
When never a flounce or frill was seen 
And never a curve where curves had 
been, 
And the feminine leg (an engrossing 
member) 
Gave us a long display— 


I gave my heart to the willowy 
girl ; 
I said, “ She is more my line 
Than the fluffed-out puffed-out 
billowy girl 
That yesterday called divine; 
[ like her slender, [ liks her 
light ; 
The whole effect is exactly 
right ; : 
And ['ll take my oath that the 
yillowy girl 
Shall never be love of mine.” 


And now, when Fashion again has 
swerved, 

And every girl of taste 
Must be we'!l-covered and neatly- 

curved, 

With signs, I'm told, of a waist; 
When frills and flounces are all the go, 
And a mild demeanour is comme tl 

faut, 
And legs, they say, will be tamely hidden 

By petticoats long and laced— 

I give my heart to the billowy girl, 

As a flowery thing to see, 
For the dancing prancing willowy 
girl 
Is not what a girl should be; 
If Kve hada figure (as I believe) 
Thenall Eve's daughtersshould 
be like Eve, 
feel convinced that the 
pillowy girl 
Is really the girl for me. 
Dum-Dom. 


A Little Drama of the South Seas. 
“* Aloha,’ Hawanii’s word of all meanings, 
is used as an expression of friendship or love 
and can mean either ‘ hell‘ or ‘ farewell. 
Manchurian Paper. 
Hawaiian lover, passionately, to has 
lady : ** Aloha.” 
She, frigidly: “ Aloha.’ 
(Ie kills himself.) 


And | 


“ Subscribers of last Season wishing to fe 
tain their Boxes or Stalls for the forthooming 
season are informed that, according toGover: 
ment General Regulations (Clauses 35) they 
must apply at the ‘ Rooking Office not later 
than the ist September next.”’ 

Maltese Pape’. 


This is the kind of thing that makes 





ih hid 





the Maltese cross. 
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: | THE NEW PLAGUE OF LONDON. 


Lavenper Girt. “AND THEY ONCE USED TO CALL ME NOISY!” | 
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Mother. 


“On, DORIS, SO NAUGHTY—AND YET YOU PRAYED THIS MORNING TO BE MADE A GOOD GiRL.” 


Doris. “ Bur, Mummy, I DIDN'T MEAN RIGHT AWAY.” 
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INNOCENTS AT HOME. 
1V.—Rvus ww Urse. 

I roLp you last week that while we 
were seeing the National Gallery through 
American horn-rims we met a party of 
provincials “oop for t’daay.” Well, 
that gave us a fresh idea. We decided 
that we too would see London as the 
country cousin sees it. I mean, of 
course, the real country cousin, not the 
kind that periodically pays a three-days’ 
visit simply in order to hit the giddy 

| Metrop. such a crack that the night- 
clubs are quite impossible for respect- 
able people any time after two a.m. 
, So one morning behold Percival and 
me at Paddington Station, just coom 
| oop vrom Zummerzet,” or rather from 
| Loamshire, and with our mouths already 
_ wide open. I wore a very Norfolk 
jacket and cord breeches, of such a cord 
| that one could strike safety-matehes on 
| the seat. Percival, who does things 
| perhaps a trifle too thoroughly, wore 
| the same, but in addition he sported 
| gaiters made, I should say, of rhinoceros- 





hide, and three straws in his hair under 
a very furry hat something like a 
pudding-basin wth mudguards at front 
and rear. In short he looked good. 

“Eh, ba gum, lad, thikky’s girt 
Lunnon town, sure-lie, howsumever,” 
began Percival, touching in one sentence 
more counties than ‘“‘girt Lunnon” ever 
has. 

I at once restrained the man—one 
ean overdo these things—and asked a 
passer-by to direct us to Hyde Park, 
which seemed a good, though perhaps 
risky, place to begin upon. He obliged 
in a strong Welsh accent, and in a few 
minutes we found ourselves at the 
Marble Arch. 

Here, gazing about us, we soon found 
fastened to the railings a metal plate 
which read :— 

“ The triangular stone in the roadway 
staty-nine feet north of this point 
indicates the site of the ancient 
gallows known as Tyburn Tree.” 


“Tyburn tree an’ all,” said Percival 





in enthusiastic Loamshire, adding in 





surprised Middlesex that, although he 
passed that corner three times a week, 
he had never seen the plate before. I 
pointed out that, being a Londoner 
really, his ignorance was quite natural, 
and he should console himself with his 
knowledge of the true site of the old | 
Guillotine in Paris, unknown of course | 
to many Parisians. After which we | 
stepped out to view the triangular stone | 
in the roadway. 

“Eh, bor,” began Percival lyrically, | 
“what a mort o’ poor laads must have | 
lost their lives at this spot.” 

A policeman coming up at the double | 
just prevented one more life, Percival’s, | 
being lost at that spot—thistimethrough 
the medium of a No. 16 bus instead of 
the hangman’s rope. } 

We were Aas 3 escorted to the | 
pavement and told to keep on it till we | 
left London. 

This left us free to visit the Park, 
and, once inside, we agreed that we 
would not speak to anyone unless spoken 
to fnst, in order to see exactly what 
did happen to Willum and Jarge wher 
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up in that there Lunnon. So we began 
to walk slowly southwards, looking, I 
must say, rather a gift. 

The first person to mark us down 
was a small boy, who, starting with a 
request for cigarette-pictures, put up an 


for a penny, which latter he subse- 
quently failed to find. I think the 
reason he gave was that it had slipped 
through a hole in his pocket ; but what- 
ever it was, Percival of course fell 
for it. 

No sooner had he left than another 


knew of a place where one could buy 
sweets, as he wished to give his baby 
brother a present. Percival again played 
the part assigned him. 

Thenext boy was slightly older, but less 
cunning ; or perhaps, seeing our clothes, 
he did not think us worth any higher 
strategy. He merely pointed out with 
great affability that my bootlace had 
come undone, and then remarked that 
strangely enough to-day was his birth- 
day. Percival was struck by the co- 
incidence and wanted to signalise it. 
But I stopped him; for I could see a 
| kindly old gentleman with white hair 
|awaiting his turn in the unobtrusive 
queue that was now following us. 

This old man was obviously out for 
big business. He began on the subject 
of the sheep grazing nearby in the Park 
as being likely to interest us. He 
talked learnedly about Suffolks and 
Dorsets, and Percival equally learnedly 
said, “Iss fay, sure-lie. Them ’re gude 
uns vor wool.” The old gentleman 
then talked about Black Faces and 
Lonks, and Percival, still competing 
well, said that Black Faces were an 
open hook to him and that he actually 
came from Lonkshire. With a reassur- 
ing glance at Percival’s leggings the 
white-haired old sinner next hailed a 
taxi and invited us to drive round Lon- 
don with him and see the sights. 

The drive was well worth it: our 
guide was exceedingly widely-informed. 
He showed us a London such as we 
had never seen before. He pointed out 
Marble Arch at Hyde Park Corner, and 
dt. Paul's aut Westminster, and, spread- 

ing himself slightly, the Army and Navy 
Stores at Wellington Barracks with 
the employees arrayed in uniform. The 








correct site, but he named several of the 


dinner-hour from their work on the 
fabric restoration as prominent Labour 
Members coming out after an all-night 
sitting. Mr. J. H. THomas in particular 
I noticed in well-cut corduroys and a 





ingenuous demand for two halfpennies | 


youngster came up and, after asking for | 
the right time, please, inquired if we} 
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“ HULLO, JAMES, I THOUGHT YOU WERE GOING IN FOR ONE OF THOSE SECTIONAL 


GARAGES ?” 
Las No. 


I AM KNOCKING UP A SIMPLE SHED OF MY OWN DESIGN.” 








Having seen us apparently swallow 
all this, he no doubt decided he might 
reasonably conduct an offensive. He 
dismissed the taxi, Percival of course 
paying, and began a long story about a 


| friend of his in Spain whom he hadn't 
'seen for years, and who had just died 
|leaving a curious bequest in his will. 
|In fact it was something to do with 
| treasure, 


Houses of Parliament he kept in their} 


men just then knocking-off for the! 


Percival was getting quite excited 
about it when I determined to intervene. 
Percival is wasted where he is; I feel 
somehow he ought to live in a vicarage 
and buy oil-plots in Texas. I avas just 
about to forestall our friend by asking 
him very politely whether he would 


| let me hold his pocket-book for him as 
'a mark of faith, when a man passing 
by stopped and said to us in a broad 
} dress neckerchief; while Mr. Scrym- | country accent: “‘ Doan’t’eehave naught 
SkouRcarried a bottle in his coat-pocket. | to do with un, Mister! *E be what they 





call a confidence-tricker, ’e be. I know 
un!” 


He then passed on, and so did the 


white-haired old man, but in the oppo- | 


site direction. 


We were so shaken that | 


even Percival said, ‘“‘ Thanks frightfully, | 


old man!” in his best B.B.C. Oxford. 
And not the least annoying thing about 
it was that this genuine countryman 


was dressed in an ordinary lounge-suit, | 


without even a single whiff of stable. 


A. A. 








‘* No game has any serious appeal to British- 
ers that has not in it some element of risk, the 
possibility of accident. Kipling, who has a 


genius for stating in poetic fashion what most | 


people think, has asked the question :— 
What game was ever worth a rap 
For mortal men to play, 
Into which no danger, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way?” 
Sunday Paper. 


Doesn't that come out of Endymion? 
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| the sooner a garage the better, when I 
saw what looked like an A.A. road- 
| service outfit coming towards me in 


_ the motor-bike, with its yellow-and-black 
cabinet side-car, was a girl. My engine 
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The girl did not respond to this by | about cars than you do. As a malian: 
THE AA. GIRL. 


My little car had begun to splutter 
and and, having no mechanical 
skill whatever, I was just thinking that 


the gathering dusk. And then, to my 
astonishment, I saw that the driver of 


petered out as she came abreast of me, 
and she had passed me hy before | 
hailed her pretty sharply. 

“Hi, stop!” | cried. 

She pulled up a little way down the 
road, got off her bicycle andcame towards 
me. I had a good look at her. She 





flinging open the bonnet or tickling the 
carburettor. a 

“It's quite a new idea, isn’t it?” I 
said presently. 


of fact I’m on my way toa fancy-dress 
dance at Rattlebury, and I hived the 
bike from the scout at Little Dithering, 
|The kit is my own idea. Do you like 





«What's a new idea? ”—she was | it?’ she added more gently. 


studying my two-seater abstractedly— | 
“not this ear, surely?” 


your organisation—marvellous, simply | 


marvellous the way women are nowa-| Rattlebury, weren't you ?” 


days absolutely making good. You're | 


quite right,” [hastily continued, seeing| turned. ‘“ Would you be so very kind 


the look in her eyes, “in supposing that | as to givegne something in the nature 
It’s very old. I got it | of a lift? 


this car is old. 
for a song.” 
“A part-song ? 
I decided that the A.A. were develop- 
ing their humorous department. 


|going to that dance too,” I went on 
“No, I meant the women’s section of | pleasantly. 


" asked the A.A. girl. | she admitted. ‘What about your ear?” 


i and turn the lights on. 


* Yes, I do,” I assured her, “I'm 


* But you were coming away from 


“1 must have lost the road,” I re- 


*T can give you a lift, I suppose,” 


“Well, we'll leave it here,” I said, 
May it make 





was dressed in a kind a 
of A.A. uniform, with a 
smartly-cut brown skirt, 
gaiters and gauntlets, 
and a peaked cap set 
cunningly on her bob. 
She was an extraordin- 
arily pretty gitl and 
made a perfectly charm- 
ing picture. How sen- 
sible of the A.A., I de- 
cided, to start this kind 
of thing! The feminine 
patrol; beanty to the 
rescue. Meanwhile I 
climbed out of my car. 

“Yes?” she said 
calmly. 

“Tf the patrols do 
not salute, stop and ask 
them why,” I rejoined. 

“Oh, I forgot.” 

“No police traps, or 
anything of that sort?” 
I asked her thought- 
fully. 

“T didn’t see any.” 

She turned to go. 











“JUST ONE FLYING LEAP, GRANNY, AND YOU'LL BE OVER.” 


somebody happier than 
it has made me!” 

I switched on the 
lights while the girl got 
her bicycle running, I 
then climbed on to the 
cabinet and sat there 
cross-legged. 

“Allright,” I shouted 
cheerfully ; “let her 
go.” 

“ A.A., Sir,” she re- 
plied, and slipped in her 
clutch, 

The jerk of starting 
threw me off the cab- 
inet into the road and 
the motor-bike vanished 
into the night. Chug, 
chug, chug. . . . And 
of course the exasper- 
ating thing was that 
I actually was going to 
that fancy-dress dance 
at Rattlebury all the 
time and I really had 
lost my way. Beneath 
my all-weathei mack- 








“ Here, steady!” I exclaimed. “ For 
heaven’s sake don't leave me. I've 
broken down.” 

““ What 's the matter?” 


“TI don’t know,” I replied. “That's 


_ for us to find out.” 


“Us?” rejoined the girl in surprised 


“Well, you,” I said frankly. “I 
don’t know the first thing about cars ; 
[ expect you know a great deal. By 
the way,” I went on, “do tell me, am 
{ right in addressing you as an A.A. 
guide? If ote were a man you'd be 
* scout, wouldn't you? The opposite 
number of scout is, I believe, guide.” 

“T believe it is.” 

“In that case,” I went on, “there ’s 

_ work in the world for a guide to do. An 
| established guide slogan,” I explained. 
| “Tam sure,” I added gracefully, “that 
it applies to an A.A. guide also.” 





* Yes,” I admitted, and then feeling I 
must encourage her to grapple with the 
call of duty I said more sternly,“ Would 
you like an adjustable spanner ?” 

‘I'd like a cigarette,” she said, feeling 
for one. 

* Let me Here you are.” 

“Thanks so much,” she murmured as 
[ lit it for her. 

She smoked in silence for a minute or 
two and I determined to risk a little 
technical conversation,though my know- 
ledge of cars is most superficial. 

“It’s a curious thing,” I began, “how 
the contact-breaker's rocker-spindle—”" 

“The what?” 

‘The contact-breaker's rocker spindle. 
Isn't that the correct term ? Perhaps 
you, a8 a representative of the A.A., can 
enlighten me?” 

“I’m not in the A.A...” she said, “and 








[ don’t suppose I know much more 





inproof I was dressed, rather appro- 
priately, as a tramp. 








Queer Recreations of a Motorist. 
‘* A shore ranger said defendant was driving 
round in circles, The defendant admitted to 
witness that he drove at forty males an hour 
inside a parking place.’’—Daily Paper. 





The Grand Labels of France. 
“The champagne— Chateau Yquem—was 
declared to be the finest vintage in France, but 
Mr. Kellogg passed it by, and asked for 1¢e 
water.’’— Manchester Paper. : 
You can’t take an American President 
in quite so easily as that. 


‘* A quiet, unassuming citizen known as Boo 
Hoo Hoff is now accused of being the leader 
of the ‘ bootlegging * ring."— Daily Paper. 
We have never heard of Mr. Boo Hoo 
Horr. But we have met his relation, 
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WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET. 
First Lady. “ CAN’T YOU GET ON A BIT 
Second Lady. “I DON’T THINK 80. 
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FASTER? I HEAR THEM RUNNING ON THE TOP.” 


THIS BEAST SEEMS TO HAVE BLUNTER CLAWS THAN YOURS.” | 





BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 


Wet, Mrs. Henn, and have you heard the late 
Biggest bit of foolishness to date! 
Seems a millionaire 
With a lot of cash to spare 
Has given fifty thousand to the State. 
Just fancy, giving money to the Government ! 
Might as well have thrown it all away. 
Fancy giving money to the Government 
When you and me have got the rent to pay ! 
Nobody can tell what men will do— 


j Nothing can surprise me—can it you ? 
But fancy giving money to the Government | 


When you think of all the milds and bitters 
Fifty thousand Bradburys would buy ! 
Think of all the fun 
You and me could have with one— 
Isn't it enough to make you cry ? 
Well, fancy giving money to the Government I 
Might as well have put it down the drain. 
Fancy giving money to the Government ! 
Nobody will see the stuff again. 


0 





Always breaking out with something new ; 


Too Mucu! 


st ? | Well, they've no idea what money's for t 
Ten to one they'll start another war. 
I’ve heard a lot of silly things, but, lor ! 


Faney giving money to the GovERNMENT ! 
[ know a man who thinks that he’s a chicken, 
And you should hear him crowing when he 
lays! 
And then there’s Uncle Fred 
Plays the cornet in his bed 
Well, everyone has funny little ways :-— 
But fancy giving money to the Government ! 
Many a man’s locked up for less than that. 
Fancy giving money to the Government, 
And me without a feather to me hat! 
Think of all the good he might have done! 
It’s knocked the stuffing out of me, for one. 
Drat me if I don’t become a nun! 
Well, fancy 
giving— 
MONEY—- 
to the GOVERNMENT ! 
A. P.H. 
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I nave never played in such a match 
before and I shall certainly never play 
in such a match again. Not that 1 am 
complaining, far from it. I am triumph- 
ing, for it was by the merest chance 
that I was present at all. 

The match is an annual event—House 


| Party v. Village, and my friend, Peter 
_ Rogers, has been one of the House Party 
| eleven for the last five years; this year, 


at the last moment, he had to scratch, 
and sent me instead. “Thankful to get 
anyone who can handle a bat, that’s 
what we are, my dear fellow,” said my 
host when I thanked him for letting a 
total stranger join the House Party— 
which was reassuring if not flattering. 

It wasa scorching Saturday afternoon, 
with the cloudless sky of one’s dreams 





After his nap he returned to his study, 
but finding he had left his glasses by 
his pillow ran upstairs again, read the 
notice, shook his head and went down 
again without going in so as not to dis- 
turb himself. And so,” finished my 
host, “let us hope he will forget to win 
the toss." Which he obligingly did. 
We made a hundred-and-eleven runs, 
which was not too bad, for the bowling 
was strange in the extreme and the 
dandelion and plantain roots gave the 
ball a most unexpected break. Going in 
fifth wicket down I was lucky in knock- 
ing up thirty runs before being bowled 
by a ball that bumped three times before 
it reached me. After tea and when a 
rusty old roller had bounded up and 
down the pitch, the Village went in, 
We ought to have won easily, for they 
hit out at everything and there were 





bat and was preparing—yes, truly !—to 
catch himself out, and before I had 
time to recover my wits and stop him 
he did it. : 

Both umpires gave him out, and the 
question then arose how was it to 
in the score-sheet. My host said, “in. 
terfered with the ball”; the Vicar 
wanted it put “ hit wicket”; but the 
scorer had decided himself, and the 
Vicar found that he was “ caught sub,; 
bowled Johnson.” 

Can you beat it ? 





IN SEPTEMBER. 
SLEEPILY hum 
The brown bees all, 
Gold is the plum 
On the old red wall: 
Gold sunflowers clamber 





From golden shade, 





and the merciless sun 
of one’s nightmares 
overhead. 

“Where will you 
field?” asked my host 
at lunch. 

“Oh, anywhere in the 
deep-field,” I answered 
promptly, having in- 
spected the village green 
in the morning and seen 
that the church on one 
side and a big belt of 
trees on the other pro- 
vided my best hope of 
protection from the sun. 

My host smiled. 
“Where do you go in 
then ?” 

“About eighth wicket 
down,” | answered for 
the same reason. It is 
true that when I am 








Charlady. “ TH® FACT 18, MUM, YER FEEDIN’ ME UP TOO WELL, AN’ L'VE 
: DECIDED I CAN'T TAKE ON ANY STOOPIN’ JOBS AFTER MID-DAY.” 
playing formy own club 


And steeped in amber 
The noons are made. 


Butterflies flaunt 

In browns and reds, 
Butterflies haunt 

The dahlia beds, 
Dark wings out- 

thrusted, 

Deep wings a-fold, 
Goldenly dusted 

On dust of gold. 


Goldenly stayed 
In gold and myrrh, 
And lavender laid 
The hours occur; 
And on old houses 
The morning through 
A gold light drowses, 
White pigeons coo. 


But far away 
And over a hill 








1 go in first wicket down and field in 
the slips, but that was neither here nor 
there, or rather that was there and not 
here. But I had reckoned without 
Peter. . 

My host laughed heartily and replied, 
‘Well, either you are a very modest 
fellow or a very lazy one, or Peter is a 


_ very imaginative one.” 


So then I knew the fat was in the 
fire, and I can only hope I didn’t look 
as idiotic as I felt. 

After lunch we changed and walked 
down to the village green, where I was 
introduced to the Vicar, who captained 


_ the Village. He was a charming person 


and a good cricketer, but, so I was in- 
formed, the most absent-minded man 
in three counties. “There is a story 


| about him,” said my host and captain, 
|“ which is, I believe, true. Being over- 


| tired one day he went to his room for a 
_ sleep, first pinning up a notice on his 
_ door, ‘Don’t go in—the Vicar is resting.’ 
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some easy catches; but we gave away 
endless runs, for our ground-fielding 
was deplorable and we often gathered 
dandelions and nettles instead of the 
ball. If not stylish their batting was 
vigorous, and when the score ‘reached 
a hundred-and-six for nine wickets 
things began to look serious. The Vicar, 
who had opened the innings, was well 
set and batting faultlessly, and the bar- 
tender (the last man in) had the devil’s 
own luck; so what between the saint 
and the sinner we looked pretty well 
beaten. The score stood at a hundred- 
and-ten, one to tie and two to win, 
when the amazing thing happened. The 
Vicar let out at a good length ball, and 
I can only suppose his hands being hot 
and wet the bat slipped round in them 
and, instead of driving the ball into the 
churchyard, he skied it high above his 
head. We all stood gazing up, and then 
I heard a dull thud and, looking round, 
saw that the Vicar had dropped his 





And did he see the winner of the oojah? 


Each golden day 
Goes diamond chill, 
While Mister Cock Robin 
He sings an Amen— 
Robin a-Bobbin 


A-Bilberry Ben. P. R. C. 








Our Popular Committeemen. 
‘The Committee is constituted as follows: 
Lord Adviser to the Ministry), Sir W. H. Peat 
(the Darling (Chairman); Sir F’. A. Jones 
(Legal eminent accountant).’’ 
Farining Paper. 





‘* Commander —— is a most jovial fellow— 
in fact, as the old saying goes, he is the most 
* Hail fellow well wet’ of the British Navy. 

Japanese Paper. 
In fact, quite one of the most “ Here's 
how” fellows one could wish to meet. 


“This was the vision a representative 
saw this afternoon, when he was received ata 
West End hotel by Miss ——, of Saskatoon, 
the Canadian girl athlete who won the world 
title in the girls’ high umpj at the Olympte 
Games.”—Evening Paper. 
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ROMANCE. 


MONICA HAD OFTEN ADMIRED THOSE MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATIONS— 




















DURING THE BATHING SEASON ; 


GALLANT RESCUES— 


PICTURING— 
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BUT IT WAS QUITE DIFFERENT WHEN IT HAPPENED TO MONICA, 
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I HAVE never played in such a match 
before and I shall certainly never play 
in such a match again. Not that 1 am 
complaining, far from it. I am triumph- 
ing, for it was by the merest chance 
that I was present at all. 
| The match is an annual event—House 
| Party v. Village, and we friend, Peter 
| Rogers, has been one of the House Party 
| eleven for the last five years ; this year, 
| at the last moment, he had to scratch, 
and sent me instead. “Thankful to get 
anyone who can handle a bat, that’s 
what we are, my dear fellow,” said my 
host when I thanked him for letting a 
total stranger join the House Party— 
which was reassuring if not flattering. 
It wasa scorching Saturday afternoon, 


After his nap he returned to his study, 
but finding he had left his glasses by 
his pillow ran upstairs again, read the 
notice, shook his head and went down 
again without going in so as not to dis- 
turb himself. And so,” finished my 
host, “let us hope he will forget to win 
the toss.” Which he obligingly did. 
We made a hundred-and-eleven runs, 
which was not too bad, for the bowling 
was strange in the extreme and the 
dandelion and plantain roots gave the 
ball a most unexpected break. Going in 
fifth wicket down I was lucky in knock- 
ing up thirty runs before being bowled 
by a ball that bumped three times before 
it reached me. After tea and when a 
rusty old roller had bounded up and 
down the pitch, the Village went in, 
We ought to have won easily, for they 








with the cloudless sky of one’s dreams 


hit out at everything and there were 


bat and was preparing ~yes, truly!—to 
catch himself out, and before } had 
time to recover my wits and stop him 
he did it. : 

Both umpires gave him out, and the 
question then arose how was it to 
in the score-sheet. My host said, “in. 
terfered with the ball"; the Vicar 
wanted it put “hit wicket”; but the 
scorer had decided himself, and the 
Vicar found that he was “caught sub.; 
bowled Johnson.” 

Can you beat it ? 


IN SEPTEMBER. 
SLEEPILY hum 
The brown bees all, 
Gold is the plum 
On the old red wall: 
Gold sunflowers clamber 
From golden shade, 











and the merciless sun 
of one’s nightmares 
overhead. 

“Where will you 
field?” asked my host 
at lunch. 

“Oh, anywhere in the 
deep-field,” I answered 
promptly, having in- 
spected the village green 
in the morning and seen 
that the church on one 
side and a big belt of 
trees on the other pro- 
vided my best hope of 
protection from the sun. 

My host smiled. 
“Where do you go in 
then?” 

“About eighth wicket 
down,” I answered for 
the same reason. It is 
true that when I am 
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And steeped in amber 
The noons are made, 


Butterflies flaunt 

In browns and reds, 
Butterflies haunt 

The dahlia beds, 
Dark wings out- 

thrusted, 

Deep wings a-fold, 
Goldenly dusted 

On dust of gold. 


Goldenly stayed 
In gold and myrrh, 
And lavender laid 
The hours occur; 
And on old houses 
The morning through 
A gold light drowses, 
White pigeons coo, 


But far away 
And over a hill 








playing for my own club 
L go in first wicket down and field in 
the slips, but that was neither here nor 
there, or rather that was there and not 
here. But I had reckoned without 
Peter. 

My host laughed heartily and replied, 
‘‘ Well, either you are a very modest 
fellow or a very lazy one, or Peter is a 
very imaginative one.” 

So then I knew the fat was in the 
fire, and I can only hope I didn’t look 
as idiotic as I felt, 

After lunch we changed and walked 
down to the village green, where I was 
introduced to the Vicar, who captained 
the Village. He was a charming person 
and a good cricketer, but, so I was in- 
formed, the most absent-minded man 
in three counties. ‘There is a story 
about him,” said my host and captain, 

ix which is, I believe, true. Being over- 
| tired one day he went to his room for a 


| sleep, first pinning up a notice on his 


| door, ‘ Don’t go in—the Vicar is resting.’ 








some easy catches; but we gave away 
endless runs, for our ground-fielding 
was deplorable and we often gathered 
dandelions and nettles instead of the 
ball. If not stylish their batting was 
vigorous, and when the score reached 
a hundred-and-six for nine wickets 
things began to look serious. The Vicar, 
who had opened the innings, was well 
set and batting faultlessly, and the bar- 
tender (the last man in) had the devil’s 
own luck; so what between the saint 
and the sinner we looked pretty well 
beaten. The score stood at a hundred- 
and-ten, one to tie and two to win, 
when the amazing thing happened. The 
Vicar let out at a good length ball, and 
I can only suppose his hands being hot 
and wet the bat slipped round in them 
and, instead of driving the ball into the 
churchyard, he skied it high above his 
head. We all stood gazing up, and then 
I heard a dull thud and, looking round, 
saw that the Vicar had dropped his 





Each golden day 
Goes diamond chill, 
While Mister Cock Robin 
He sings an Amen— 
Robin a-Bobbin 
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Our Popular Committeemen. 
‘‘The Committee is constituted as follows: 
Lord Adviser to the Ministry), Sir W. H. Peat 
(the Darling (Chairman); Sir F. A. Jones 

(Legal eminent accountant).”’ 
Farming Paper. 





‘* Commander is a most jovial fellow— 
im fact, as the old saying goes, he is the most 
* Hail fellow well wet’ of the British Navy. 

Japanese Paper. 
In fact, quite one of the most “ Here's 
how” fellows one could wish to meet. 





“This was the vision a —— representative 
saw this afternoon, when he was received ata 
West End hotel by Miss ——, of Saskatoon, 
the Canadian girl athlete who won the world 
title in the girls’ high umpj at the Olympic 
Games.”—Evening Paper. 
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BUT IT WAS QUITE DIFFERENT WHEN IT HAPPENED TO MONICA. 
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| A NIP OF FROST. 


Everyspopy knows Sam's work; it 
is impossible to pick up a Christmas 
| number without running across his 
| sketches. He specialises, you will re- 
| member, in Santa Claus, Snowmen, Ye 
| Olde Tyme Waytes, p um-puddingslicked 
| by flames and Gargantuan turkeys 
ing on the festive board—I mean 
| the festive board groan ng under Gar- 
' gantuan turkeys. That kind of thing. 

He has also a nice side-line in sedan- 
chairs, sentiment:! highwaymen and 

| ghosts in chains. Good hearty old- 
fashioned drawing with plenty of colour 

'in it; except for the snow, of course. 
Sam's snow is spotless and not to be 
confused with the real thing, which is 
frequently messy. 

Sam's work wasn’t in demand for the 
rest of the year. He couldn't daw 
snaky women who looked as if they'd 
been poured into their clothes; and he 
hadn't drawn a knee-cap in his life. So 
he didn’t make a cent out of the 
Summer annuals, If it hadn't been for 
the Christmas numbers he would have 


|had to give up art and take to Press- 
| photography for a living. 

Everybody knows that the Christmas 
annuals go to press in August, and it 
was in July that editors usually wrote 
to Sam reminding him that Christmas 
was coming and his geese should be 
getting fat. Generally these reminders 
arrived in a heat-wave, when the mere 
thought of geese made Sam livery. 
But the bread-winner cannot languish 
through the sultry afternoons if his 
conn. happens to be snow; he has 
to roll up his shirt-sleeves, ring for wet 
towels and the best Bristol-board and 
sweat out freezing landscares. 

Some artists can do this without 
turning a hair, but Sam wasn’t one of 
them. The atmospliere wasn’t right. 
In the intervals between swatting flies, 
soothing fractious children and taking 
the milk down into the cellar to keep it 
from curdling, he wrestled with this 
year's Ee of Good King WEncrs- 
LAS. ut he could not get the cold 
crisp snow into his picture while the 
thermometer was nicely on the boil. 

If he had been able to afford a re- 
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frigerator he would have curled ws 
happily next the week-end joint and 
sketched the most convineing snow with 
his frosted pencil, and he wouldn't haye 
come out until he had acquired ghil. 
blains. But an artist whose work is 
only in demand once a year cannot 
afford a refrigerator. : 

It wasn’t only the temperature. The 
whole tone of the place was wron 
Try as he might, he could not paint 8 
blazing log-fire while a bowl of gold. 
fish ornamented the empty hearth: and 
the voices of his nieces and nephews 
drifting in through the open casement 
did not help at all. 

** Your fetch, old thing. You biffed 
it. Go it, Trnpen!” That was not 
the stuff out of which captions were 
made for crinolines and Sir Roger de 
Coverley. 

Then Sam had an inspiration. He 
would create his ownatmosphere. Going 
into the garden, he uprooted a tiny fir- 
tree, potted it and carried it to his den. 
Up in the attic he found some débris 
from the previous Christmas. He decor- 
ated his room with paper chains until 

















Vasiéor. “ WILL YOU TKLE ME, PLEASE 
ae oe ° ; 
Porter. “ Excuse we, Zur, sur Tun ATTEND TO "EK WHEN THIS RUSH BE OVER.”' 
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it looked like Christmas Day in the 
workhouse. A bunch of artificial mistle- 
toe hung from the chandelier gave the 
finishing-touch. 

His nieces and nephews were called 
into help. “Too quaint!" “ How price- 
less!” “A perfect scream !" they decided 
when he explained his idea. He pushed 
them under the mistletoe and, pencil 

ised over a clean Bristol board, he 
waited for them to begin. 

“ How utterly archaic!” they said. 

«J want you to kiss,” explained Sam 
irritably. ; 

“ What about it ?” asked his nephew 
James. ‘Shall we crash, Phyll?” 

“Too beastly hot,” objected Phyllis. 

“]T don’t believe you know how it 
was done in the good old days,” de- 
clared Sam. ‘‘ Let me show you.” 

Sam showed them how the bucks 
and gallants of his Christmas number 
saluted the fair sex. 

“ Now,” he explained, ‘imagine I am 
the Squire—a well-set-up handsome 
rogue. Phyllis is the innkeeper's pretty 
daughter. She is demure and sly and 
has dimples. I take her with a bold 
yet tender embrace, like this . 

’ He didn’t finish his embrace, because 
at this point the door opened and his 
| wife appeared. He stopped being a 
| red-coated squire out of the Christmas 
‘annuals. In fact helooked alittlelike the 
henpecked husband of the comie papers. 

After that the atmosphere of his 
home grew distinctly icy. It would 
have upset most men, but Sam found it 
most suitable for his special line. He 
has done some really topping sketches 
this year, in which his snow and ice 
look more realistic than ever. You are 
bound to run across them in the Christ- 
mas numbers. W. E. R. 














CHUMP AND SIMP. 
Broruers, born on the selfsame day, 
Stanley and Chester, inspire my lay: 
Cruelly named ; but the family imp, 
Molly, rechristened them Chump and 
Simp. 

Neither was noted for brains, and Simp 

| Was slightly handicapped by a limp 

| In his dexter leg, and could not jump 

| Quite so high as his brother, Chump. 

| 

Otherwise these amiable twins 

Were like each other as peas or pins; 

| Equally pink and equally plump, 

Equally placid were Simp and Chump. 

| They were always dressed in identical 

suits ; 

| They could always wear each other's 
ts ; 

And Nurse took just the same time to 
crimp 

The eurls of Chump as the curls of 

an - 





hea yda rn? 


HAVEN’T PLAYED FOR WEEKS.” 
Partner. “OH, THAT’S ALL RIGHT. 


Nervous Youth. “I THINK I OUGHT TO EXPLAIN. 





MY SERVICE IS ROTTEN; I 


I’VE NEVER PLAYED BEFORE.” 











Side by side they sat on one stool 

At the bottom of,every form at school, 

And never a measle, never a mump 

Gave a miss to Simp when visiting 
Chump. 


Only a miracle could have sufficed 

To sunder a couple so closely spliced ; 

But the miracle twelve years ago took 
place, 

With Simp as a rifleman, Chump as an 
“ace.” 


Chump in the air and Simp on the 
ground 

Quickly and justly were renowned ; 

Simp excelled as a sniper, and Chump’s 





Peculiar forte was in bombing dumps. 





Family nicknames fill a want 
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When sponsors have been unwise at 


the font ; 


But now there's no need for Simp or | 


Chump, 
For Stanley ’s a star and Chester a 
trump. 








Better Than Monkey Gland. 

‘Thirty-four years ago @ man disappeared 
from Birkenfeld, Westphalia, and a skeleton, 
found some time later in a wood, was identi- 
fied and buried in the local cemetery as that of 
the missing man. To the astonishment of the 
relatives, the man, now 30 years old, has re- 
turned to his native town from America.”’ 

Manchester Paper. 


A lot of elderly Americans are now 


hurrying off to the Westphalian woods. 
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in every morning in order to make 


_ was demanded of her. 
| in every morning and made breakfast 


| a young man in uniform 


| in the middle of the hall, where it some- 
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LETTER TO A LADY WHO IS AWAY. 


Dear Mavam,—Life in your absence 
and that of the normal domestic staff 
proceeds on. the whole smoothly and 
well. The Temporary Assistant whom 
you engaged (so you told me) to come 


breakfast and dust has achieved all that 
She has come 


and dust. 

Her timid method of arousing me 
from sleep occasioned on the second 
day of her reign a mild contretemps, for 
when eventually I awoke and clothed 
myself she had departed, and breakfast 
wascold. Nor was this to be wondered 
at, since the hour was three P.M. 





spending its holiday, and explained that 
he always went to Bournemouth him- 
self because it was a ST A pleas- 
ant young man. e should go far in 
the lactic world. 

By the way, who would be a tall slim 
dark lady, dressed in a kind of green, 
who invited me to dinner four days from 
now? She was certainly someone we 
knew very well, and I recognised her 
instantly. Of course I accepted with 
pleasure, but I do not seem to fit her 
precisely to any particular home or 
address. Would she be the one whose 
husband is in the Colonial Office, or the 
wife of that architect? I can see all 
this is going to make matters very difli- 
cult for me when the moment for dinner 
arrives. ‘ 











for him but cream-crackers and a little 
paté de foie gras, which he liked im. 
mensely, but the affection did not prove 
mutual, as the saying goes. Howeyer 
he is quite fit again this morning and 
romping gaily amongst the nasturtiums, 
which are so luxuriant that they have 
overrun all the rest of the flowers, 


What might very well have proved 
real difficulty—I mean my absent. 
mindedness in locking myself out while 
posting a letter and leaving my keys 
on my dressing-table—was easily set 
right by a clever piece of home-craft 
which I know you will admire. I ra: 
the bell of the house next-door, and by 
the kind permission of their cook (the 
family is still away) was enabled to 





Breakfast on a bright 
September afternoon at 
three p.m. has about it 
a quality of mysterious 
sadness, a kind of faéry 
awe. I was surprised 
also to diseover, whilst 
making fresh tea, how 
vast a store of cloves, 
flour, 
pepper, allspice, and 
sugar exists in the sub- 
terranean part of a 
home. It was a regular 
wonderland as I passed 
from tin to tin. The 
office-call to know 
whether I would be 
there that day struck 
a jarring note in my 
contemplation of this 
underworld. 

But 1 have not told 
you of Saturday. On 
Saturday as I was about 
to leave for my club 
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Father, “AND WHAT PROSPECTS HAS THIS YOUNG MAN OF YOURS?” 


Daughter. “WELL, Dab, HE’S GOT AN AWFULLY RICH UNCLE WHO'S 
FRIGHTFULLY SEEDY.” 


| terly foresight I had 


clamber out of their 
| bathroom on to the 

roof, and so along the 
leads into our own 
bathroom, the window 
of which with a mas- 


left undone. There 
were. several tiles in 
need of repair, and I 
| flatter myself that this 
would not. have been 
discovered but for my 
ingenious little ruse. 


Oysters, if not plenti- 
ful, are certainly good 
this year. 


It is strange whata 
vast accumulation of 
papers a desk acquires 
in the course of a few 
brief days, and I should 
rather like to kaow 
what we do with letters 
addressed to your 








appeared at the front-door, 

*T am the laundry,” he said. 

* Well, you have a fine day for it,” I 
replied. 


He had an enormous basket, which 





(the basement being deserted) he placed 


what incommodes the fairway. It 


| seems to be full of contents of various 


kinds. He had scarcely left when I was 
confronted by another young man carry- 
ing a quantity of white bottles ina cage. 
He asked me if I wanted milk. 
I told him that as a milk-drinker my 
best days were done. 
He smiled. “ It's like this,” he said: 
“what are you doing to-night ?” 
“Dining at my club,” I said. “I 
can’t very well ask you to join me, be- 
cause I have a guest with whom I am 
discussing a business affair.” 
He dec ded not to give me any milk, 
asked where the domestic staff was 


’ 
: 
; 








All the clocks in the house have now 
stopped, and at different times. I am 
most often deceived by the one in the 
drawing-room which says twenty-to- 
nine and the one on the stairs which 
makes it half-past-seven. There is one 
which still ticks (the dining-room), but 
it is wrong by the church. The Tem- 
porary Assistant takes the view that the 
onus of readjusting the time rests upon 
me. Is that quite fair? I have always 
regarded it as rather more of a woman’s 
job, especially in the case of the one on 
the stairs, where the key is so hard to 
find. 

_We do not seem to have any dog- 
biscuits, and, though I often think of 
Snap during business hours and resolve 
to buy him his food, I never, whilst 
returning from the office, remember to 
supply the deficiency. Not indeed that 
he is stinted, rather the reverse. Yes- 





brother-in-law’s brother, James Peter 
Harrison. You have some plan of 
action I know for dealing with the 
misdirected correspondence of this un- 
fortunate man, but what is it? Do we 
forward it elsewhere, or give it back to 
the postman, or do we burn the stuff? 
I ask because there are some business- 
looking letters of his lying on my desk 
as I write, and they are in danger of 
becoming merged with other things. 

Apart from a light dusting I have 
found it better to forbid the T.A. to 
interfere with the disposition of objects 
in my study, especially as I am employed 
on a rather tricky piece of research- 
work, which has involved the use of 
nearly all the volumes of the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica and other works of 
reference. Snap has rather entered into 
the spirit of the thing, making himself 
a small temporary lair amongst 




















terday night there seemed to be nothing 





book-piles, from which he issues now 
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“GOOD HEAVENS! WHA’T AN EXTRAORDINARY EXPRESSION THAT MAN HAS.” 
“SH-H. I KNOW HIM SLIGHTLY. HE’S A CINEMA ACTOR. 


HE’S ALWAYS HIT IN THE EYE BY AN EGG.” 











and then with a growl to snatch an 
jenvelope or stray piece of paper and 
| worry it. Poor fellow! I am afraid he 
| finds life a little dull with his mistress 
| away, especially as I have not allowed 
| him to enter the drawing-room at all 
pt the affair of the biscuits and the 
pate. 


It pleases me immensely to think of 
| you all basking in the late sunshine, 
and Iam glad to hear that the children 
| are giving no trouble. Let them cul- 
| tivate habits of obedience and tidiness 
| whilst they are young and these will 
| never desert them when they grow old. 
Do you remember the precise amount 
| that was in the larger money-box (not 
| Belinda’s—I could not open that) when 
| You went away, as certain withdrawals 
| have had to be made on account of small 
household necessities, and I have made 
no note of the original sum ? 





Charles came in for a few moments 
18 evening and said he thought the 
place looked “‘uncared-for.” I cannot 
think what he meant by this, unless it 
was the number of brown-paper parcels 
in the hall, or my fishing-rod reel which 








I had been unwinding in the drawing- 
room in order to test the line. There 
was certainly no sign of poor Snap’s 
place on the carpet, which had been 
thoroughly well scrubbed. 

I remain, Yours respectfully, etc., 
Evor. 








Our Candid Advertisers. 


‘*For sale, Jacobean dressing-tab‘e, nearly 


new.’’—Advt. in Suburban Paper. 





A New Physical Exercise. 
‘*T cannot lie on the back of my head unless 
the head is considerably raised.”’ 
Letter to Health Journal. 
And even then it is difficult. 





Mr. Punch’s Compleat Letter-Writer. 

“Dear Sir,—Permit me of to wish you a 
merry Christmas, when the Yule-log singes 
cheerfully on the mantel-piece and the turkey- 
hen see all the family gaily re-unite round 
she... ."—Extract from a Christmas Letter 
from a Frenchman. 


How To Advertise. 

‘Thank God in every moment for His Cre- 
ation. How sweet fruit He has made for us. 
——, Order Supplier and General Merchant, 
Municipal Market.” —Advt. in Calcutta Paper. 
And what about the Empire Marketing 
Board now ? 








TO EVELYN. 


[The carcase of ‘‘ Evelyn,” the bear which | 
escaped from a private menagerie at Withdean | 
Hall, Sussex, in March last, was found in a | 


wood four miles from Brighton. } 


Evelyn the bear is dead, 

Tears of shame and sorrow shed ; 
Let them disregard who dare— 
Dead is Evelyn the bear. 
Country folk and folk in towns 
See how on the Sussex downs 
Nature with maternal care 
Summons Evelyn the bear. 
Hither brought from foreign parts 
To enhance the showman’s arts, 
Tempted from her rocky lair— 
Little Evelyn the bear. 

Bear-like, smitten somewhat sore 
With a passion to explore, 

To the Downs she did repair, 
Evelyn the child she-bear. 

Scouts and others far and wide 
Searched the verdant countryside, 
All and sundry failed to snare 
Evelyn the nomad bear. 

Now at last she has been found 
Stiff and cold upon the ground. 
Britons all, humane and fair, 
Weep for Evelyn the bear. 
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Father (solemnly). “JOAN, I HAVE JUST HAD A LETTER FROM YOUR FORM MISTRESS,” 
Mine. “ALL RIGHT, I WON'T TELL.MUMS, DADDY DARLING. Ta-TA!” 


THE TABLET. 
“Joun Boake Laveo Hur.” 
“ Who on earth was John Blake?” 
asked Lorna. 
* A poet, 1 think,” said Irene. 
“That was Wintrm- Braker,” I 





 Anastronomer, I fancy,” said Phyllis, 
“or a musician or an admiral; I'm not 
sure which.” 

We had passed almost through the 
village and had pulled up opposite a 
charming old cottage over whose portal 
appeared the tablet giving this mys- 
terious information. 

“We ought to know, I suppose,” 

| smiled Trene. 

“« Well,” I said, “my own opinion is 

_ he was an engineer, but I'm distantly 
| hazy about it. Look here, teas are pro- 
| vided "I pointed to a written notice 
| on the garden-gate—*let’s go in and 
| have tea, and then we can ask.” 

| We trooped into the garden, a charm- 
| ing little domain odorous with a thou- 
| sand autumn roses, and selected a table 
| beneath a spreading apple-tree. A 
buxom woman, who seemed to fit per- 
| fectly into the picture, came out at once 
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* Will you tell us,” I said when she 
had taken our order, ‘‘ who John Blake 
was. We've really come here solely to 
find out. We ought to know, I sup- 
pose, but are rather ignorant, you see.” 

She laughed. “Not at all, Sir,” 
she answered. ‘You see he’s really 
known more locally than outside. He 
was a great gardener, and simply won- 
derful with roses. His mixture for 
dealing with green-fly and mildew to- 
gether is known all over the country- 
side,” 

Our surprise quickly turned to laugh- 
ter. ‘Good gracious!” said Irene, 
‘and does that make him worthy of a 
tablet ?” 

Well, Ma’am, my husband has views 
about these things. If a soldier who 
killed people, he says, or a King’s 
Minister who robbed them gets a tablet, 
why not a man who helped to make the 
world more full of roses ?” 

“There 's something in that,” I 
ehuckled. 

“So when my husband took this cot- 
tage he put in the tablet. ‘ And whats 
more,’ he says, ‘as we're going todo teas, 
it ‘ll bring people here to inquire who 
John Blake was.’ ” 





| with a welcoming smile. 





We cascaded. ‘Some business-man, 








vou “ik die 


your husband,” [ laughed ; 
millionaires, I expect.” 

“Well, we do get a lot of people 
here,”’ she admitted. 

“And when did John Blake take his 
leave of this green-fly infested world?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, he’s not dead, Sir; very much 
the other way, I’m glad to say. That's 
him over there.” 

We gasped. At the bottom of the 
garden a stout and rosy man with @ 
battered straw -hat on his head was 
vigorously working a hoe. He nodded 
jovially as he.saw us staring at him. 

“Good gracious! ” said Irene. 

“Then he still lives here?” I ex- 
claimed. : 

“Oh, yes, Sir,” she smiled; “he’s 
my husband.” 








Our Candid Advertisers. 
** Victoria Plums—Local Groan.”” 
Notice in Fruiterer’s Shop. 


‘* Still the mystery play! Inmagine a merry 
party being dis-jo sosou Azaa oq) aopun a9 
sey 9vqi sepanut snoreysfur fq qopan3 ° 
guests while the lights were temporarily oat. 
Australian Paper. 


‘Doesn't it make you feel topsy-burvey, 
dear?” 
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WELI- ren APARTMENTS. 
| GENEROUS TABLE. 
NO RESUS QS. 
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THE RIVALS. | 


Moraer or Partiaments. “I DON’T KNOW WHAT THINGS ARE COMING TO. WHY ARE 
SO MANY OF MY BEST GENTLEMEN LEAVING ME, I WONDER?” 
Oty Lapy or Tareapnerpte Street. “P’RAPS IT’S BECAUSE I MAKE ’EM SO MUCH MORE | 
COMFORTABLE, DEARIE.” 
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YEARS; BUT I CAME AWAY AS SOON AS I COULD.” 
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PUTTING THINGS RIGHT. 

To the Editor of * The Scrutineer.” 

Sir,—In his charming and well-in- 
formed article—‘ Ancient Buildings of 
Slowshire "published in your last 
issue, Mr. Squiggell falls into error in 
one particular. He refers to the ruined 
east wall of the old Tithe Barn (now 
| demolished) at Pokesly as being situated 
“about one-hundred-and-fifty yards 
'from the village pump.” In August, 
| 1872, when a boy of twelve, I stayed in 
| Pokesly for a fortnight and well remem 
her passing both the pump and the 
| remains of the old Tithe Bark on several 
occasions. They were at least four 
| hundred yards apart, 

Tam sure Mr. Squiggell, whose de- 
_lightful article greatly interested me, 
| will forgive me for venturing, in the in- 
| terests of historical accuracy, to correct 
_himon this point. J. M. Soaprep. 


To the Editor of “ The Scrutineer.” 

| _ Bin,—May I be allowed to call atten- 
tion to a lapsus calami in Professor 
| Soapied’s admirable letter in your last 

issue. On reference to Who's Who, | 
| find that he was born in June, 1859, so 
| that in August, 1872, when he visited 
| Pokesly, he was not twelve but thirteen 
years of age. 
: Professor Soapied, whose meticulous 
| Mecuracy is of such great valueto students 
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| The Lady. “OF COURSE YOU WOULD BE LATE ON THE VERY DAY YOU PROMISED TO HELP ME TO LAY THE RUSHES IN MY BOWER!” 
The Knight. “I'M VERY SORRY, MY DEAR, BUT | HAPPENED TO MEET A FEW OLD ENEMIES OF MINE THAT I HADN'T SEEN FOR 





of history, will, I am confident, pardon 
my presumption in noting this solitary 
little slip. Lestin PARTWINGER, 


To the Editor of * The Scrutineer.” 

S1r,—Mr. Part winger, whose interest- 
ing letter appeared in your last issue, 
is a little misleading in his reference to 
a lapsus calami on the part of Professor 
Soapied. Professor Soapied for some 
years past has dictated ali his corre- 
spondence to his very competent secre- 
tary and it is then typed. Veritas. 

To the Editor of * The Scrutineer.” 

Sir,—-Your correspondent “Veritas” 
has himself tripped in writing of “Mr,” 
Partwinger instead of Miss Partwinger, 
the authoress of that very charming 
story for children, ‘ Lucinda’s Two 
Mugs.” 

Miss Partwinger, whose work merits 
far greater recognition than it has yet 
achieved, lives in a delightful cottage in 
Migsworth, Midfolk, and is, I under- 
stand, engaged on another book in the 
game genre. ADELAIDE SCALES, 

To the Editor of * The Serutineer.” 

Sim,—The village of Migsworth is 
situated, not in Midfolk, but just over 
the border, in Hemshire. The county 
boundary at this point follows the 
course of the little river Slyme, and 
Migsworth lies entirely on the western 
bank of that beautiful stream. 





Miss (or Mrs.) Seales does well in 
claiming attention for the work of that 
talented writer, Miss Partwinger, and 
will, I know, accept my correction in the 
spirit in which it is offered. 

Hemsuire Native. 

To the Editor of “ The Scrutineer.”’ 
Sir,—TI really must protest against 
*Hemshire Native’s” description of 
the river Slyme as a “ beautiful stream.” 
From its source in a marsh near Muck- 
field to its junction with the river Swug 
it is poe devoid of beauty, and its 
only claim to distinction is the fact that 
a bittern (Botaurus Stellaris) was ruth- 
lessly shot near its banks as recently as 

1913 by a local farmer, B, 8. Jace. 

To the Editor of “ The Scrutineer,” 

S1x,—The man responsible for the 
shooting of a bittern by the river Slyme 
in 1913 was not a farmer, but a game- 
keeper, who now resides in Scotland 
and, to his credit, has never ceased to 
regret his action. Mr. Jagg, whose 
opinion is entitled to the deepest re- 
spect, will, I am sure, be glad to have 
this assurance. British farmers as a 
body are genuine sportsmen, notwith- 
standing misguided witticisms in the 
comic¢ papers. Rus. 


To the Editer of “ The Serutineer.” 


Sin,—Surely “Rus” is mistaken in 
suggesting that the comic papers habit- 
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ually impugn the sportsmanship of 
British farmers. The propensity of the 
latter to grumbling has been the sub- 
ject of many jokes, but I do not recol- 
lect any tendency on the part of our 
humourists, pictorial or otherwise, to 
a the farmer as a bad or even 
indifferent sportsman. 
Ernest Y. STRABE. 


(This correspondence must now cease. 
I can’t think how it was ever allowed 
to begin.— Eb. | 





OLD HATS FOR OLD. 


It is interesting to read, as I did 
lately, that the British army helmet is 
to be abolished in favour of, for Infantry 
and others, the shako, and, for gunners 


ished yet, keep regretfully to the past 
tense. It is past for me, anyhow. 
It was magnificently made of an ex- 
traordinarily rigid material that gave 
nothing. It sat the brow like Tenny- 
son’s band of pain. If I remember 
rightly, there was a kind of Cap of 
Maintenance inside which put the weight 
on the top of the head as well as round 
it. Mine, I think, was made of red silk. 
This would of course have value in its 
effect on the hair. The erection was 
naturally topply, and its reluctance to 
ride the head was thwarted by a gilt 
metal chain sewn to a highly stuffy 


thick kind of strap which went under 


the point of the chin and was hooked 
on each side to a metal boss on the hat. 
To the front was affixed a large metal 





and others, the busby. When this hat 


plate. There was a hole on the top. 








ee 
ally shoved his helmet back and thereby 
became improperly dressed. Nor was 
this all. He ran a gilt strip round the 
edge of this peak, which, while adding 
yet a little more to the total weight 
collected the rays of the sun bang in 
front of the eyes. 

Unless, like the Greeks, they have 
sickened of perfection, it beats me to 
imagine why the authorities are falling 
on this rare and wonderful thing. They 
can’t improve on it. The shako may be 
nearly as bad—I mean as good—but 
nothing will get away from the fact that 
it has a flat peak. The bushy—I re. 
member a man once explaining the 
difference between that and a helmet. 
In the latter, he said, you knew you 
were looking an ass; in the former you 
had the consolation of feeling that you 





first startled a wonder- 
ing world, goodness 
knows; but it must 
have braved the breeze 
(with the aid of a good 
stout chin-chain) for 
about half-a-century, if 
not more, and I don’t 
believe it has ever been 
altered. There are, if 
any, precious few arti- 


ture of which you could 
say that, and one can 
only suppose that its 
bare perfection has 
foiled the amending 
zeal of our authorities. 

What are the quali- 
ties asked for in a mili- 
tary hat? The first 
essentials are great 
weight and acute dis- 
comfort. These help 








Shocked Lady. “ AREN’T YOU ASHAMED OF YOURSELF SITTING THERE LIKE 
THAT? WHY AREN’T YOU WEARING YOUR BATHING-SUIT ?” 
Small Person. “BECAUSE I’M NOT BATHING.” 


were pretty. I com- 
mend this to those en- 
thusiastic souls who 
may shortly have to pro- 
vide themselves with a 








new and costly hat. 


that in getting hold of 
a successor the authori- 
ties have had 
backwards. They had 
to have a change; they 
knew they couldn’t beat 


ciously brought back 
the very hats it super- 
seded. It is a bold 
thing to do, and may 
lead to others. What 


long gaiters with but- 
tons all the way up? 
What about smooth- 








the wearer to acquire the dignity of 
baldness; with luck he might even 
become grey. Grey hair and a dark 
moustache are, or at all events used 
to be, a universal feature in the 
higher ranks, and it is a fair conclusion 
that they were necessary to those who 
wanted to get on. The hat should afford 
no niggling protection against the sun ; 





it should, unless assisted (thereby add- 
ing to the discomfort), fall off easily at 


Over this a metal plate was placed, and 
through the plate was screwed a large 
block of metal. The lower part of this 
formed the screw-thread, and the upper 
was shaped into a ball or spike which 
affronted the sky vertically. This was 
probably intended to attract lightning, 
as a strip of metal ran thence down the 
back of the hat like a conductor. In 
rear the hat broadened out a little into 
a sort of brim, lined with green leather, 





a walk; and in appearance it should 
be ridiculous. And of course it should 
be costly. One would like to add that 
it ought to be readily destructible and 
ruined by weather. So it ought ; but 
if you make a thing so hard as to be 
triumphantly uncomfortable you also 
make it tough. After all, you can't 
haveeverything. And discomfort comes 
first. 

It is only in this respect that the 
helmet could be said to fail in perfection. 
Let us consider the noble t ving, and, 





though I believe it has not been abol- 
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to look over the sights of a gun, natur- 


but care was taken not to allow of pro- 
tection for the back of the neck. 

It will be seen that this creation was 
as “weel-nigh pairfect ” as you would 
be likely to get. It was heavy, uncom- 
fortable, wobbly, expensive and absurd; 
but I always thought that its inventor 
showed his highest ingenuity in the 
front. He devised a peak which not 
only gave no defence to the eyes, but, by 
coming down to a point in front of the 
upper part of the face, obstructed the 
vision, so that the wearer, if he wanted 








bores, ramrods and portfires ? After all, 


But the finest testi- | 
monial to the helmet is 


to go} 


it, so they have auda- | 


about high stocks, and | 


the tin hat brought back armour in the | 


war, and with time and encouragement 


we may yet see cross-bows used to 


shoot at aeroplanes. Dum-Dvum. 





Billiards Duel. 
‘* Very possibly, it may be the record con- 


tinuous contest, as I believe this is the first | 


time two players have been matched to play | 


for six weeks on end without a break.”’ 
Sunday Paper. 

We doubt whether it will last so long. 

One ball or another is almost certain to 


trickle into a side-pocket after a cannon. | 


‘Chestnut pale fencing and garden screen- | 


ing; illustrated cat on request.”’ 
Daily Paper. 


A tortoiseshell cat on a pale fence | 


makes the prettiest colour-scheme. 


‘*4 large ash-tray at Market Stainton has 


also been struck by one of the recent thunder- | 


storms.’’— Lincolnshire Paper. 


Fortunately the owner was just drop- | 


ping his ash on the carpet. 
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Then pass around the can, my boys, 


THE GLAScOW GATHERING. 


Ho! ho! the merry scientist 
He takes his annual spree ; 
He has a slog, the risky dog, 
At gay Biology ; 
He talks about electrons, 
And what he says is good ; 
And England dotes upon his notes, 
As England surely should. 


And toast the British Ass., 
That telis the ways of molecules, 
And which, if any, lowers are m ules 
And where we stand with qas. 


For some have been a-roving 
Beneath the silver moon 

For embryos and fishes’ roes 
And fossilised cocoons ; 

And some have fallen dreaming 
On mathematic laws 

And whether Time is so sublime 
As once we thought it was. 


Then pass around the can, my boys, 
And toast the British Ass., 

Which never seems to let us dow n 

When all the rich are aut of Town, 
But educates the mass. 


Sing ho! the gay Professor 
And gay Professoress, 
And dance it out and round about 





To please the London Press ; 





DON'T 























"URT '1m.” 








Explain to us eugenics 
And where the world must go ; 
The more we get together, this 
bright September weather, 
The more, perhaps, we ‘ll know. 


Then pass around the can, my boys, 
And toast the British Ass., 
That tells us how the earth is planned 
And whether grit 1s mainly sand 
Or mostly made of gas. Evor. 








Baby-Slashing in the West Countree. 

‘*Men’s genuine Crocodile Oxford Shoes, beau- 

tifully made. Cut from selected baby skins." 

From a Shoemaker’s Catalogue. 

We hope that this only means the fabric 

of certain small saloon-cars. 
‘A Wise Strep. 
‘ Dr, ——, superintendent of the —— Hos- 
vital, has recommended that all cars bringing 


infectious cases to hospital be sprayed with 
formula.’’—New Zealand Paper. 





Thus reducing the danger of disresis 
and hyberbole. 





‘« So interested bas she become in the game 
that she has had a club made for tiny Princess 
Elizabeth, who no doubt will become a progeny 
under the careful tuition of her mother and 
father.’’—Colonial Paper. 


In our humble opinion H.R.H. Princess 





EiLizaABeTH is a a progeny already. 


(‘ Bennetty of Bennetties,” 

















A BALLADE OF BENWETTIES. 


saith 


Preacher, * Arnold is Bennetty.”) 


Our Arnoup says it sickens 
His soul to think of Scorr 
He tried to read some Dickens, 

But found that he could not. 
THacKERAY’S style, his plot, 
Too slow for modern men it is, 
And Merepitn 's forgot— 
O Bennetty of Bennetties ! 


No inspiration quickens 
Our novelists’ jog-trot, 
Except the art that slickens 
One writer we have got ; 
Bright as a Five Towns’ pot 
The product of his pen it is ; 
All others write but rot 
O Bennetty of Bennetties ! 


Our books are food for chickens, 
No vintage strong and hot ; 
Convention clogs and thickens 
Our minds into a clot. 
In fact it’s just like what 
Occurs in milk where rennet is ; 


We are a 


Sorry lot 


O Bennetty of Bennetties ! 


Then, Arnovp, sail your yacht 
(We don’t mind greatly when it is) 
To some more cultured spot— 











O Bennetty of Bennetttes ! 


the 
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THE HOMING INSTINCT. 

Pootles had behaved ger up 
to a point. During our stroll roun 
the Mag lanes he had shown that 
consideration for the feelings of — 
that is a sign of breeding in fox- 
terriers Hog, a Aang hs men. He had 
invited me into most of the gardens we 
had passed; but, on my declining the 
invitations and commanding him to 
“come out of it,” he had done so will- 
ingly enough, with a ‘perhaps you ‘re 
right; it’s not much of a place for a 
romp” air. But when we reached 
“ The Elms” he decided to put his foot 
down. I could see his point of view. 
“It’s no good going any farther,” he 





murred. 

calls?” she asked. 
perfect truth. 

to The Gables really. 
there, and Mrs. Hanby made me take 


it out for a walk.” 


you started out? 
then ?” she asked suspiciously. 


the gate and made a noise like a man 
going for a walk and the animal ap- 
peared at my feet.” 


“ Funny sort of dog,” she commented. 
“It’s quite a nice dog really,” I de- 


“Doesn't it ever come when its master 
“T don’t know,” I replied, again with 
“You see,” I went on, “it belongs 
I’m staying 
“How did you get hold of it when 
Didn’t you call it 


“No,” I answered; “I just went to 





ene 


me. You know, as a matter of fact 
they called me David, but——” 

“Try whistling it,” she interrupted, 

I whistled. Pootles didn’t come. 

*T’m not surprised,” she said. “Tone 
pitch, timbre, tune—all wrong. You 
should whistle like this,” she said. 

Pootles fell for it. He came at the 
double. 

It was one thing to get him to come 
to heel; it was quite another matter | 
to induce him to accompany me off the | 
premises. 

“Do you think I could ring up | 
The Gables and have some sandwiches | 
sent over? I can’t see any prospect of | 
getting him away from here this mom- | 
ing,’ I said alter several futile efforts. 








might have been say- 
ing, “‘ I know every hole 
and corner in this vil- 
lage, and I can assure 
you that this is as nice 
a little garden for a 
romp as you would find 
in a day’s march.” 
Pootles, in short, re- 
fused to come out of it. 

Pondering that wise 
saying of Manomer I 
stalked up the drive. I 
too wou'd go to the 
mountain—but not 
while it stayed on that 
open lawn in front of 
the house. The moun- 
tain, I decided, would 
have to meet me half- 
way, or at least in some 
comparatively obscure 
haven among the shrubs. 

“ Ha! hide and seek ; 


for me,” Pootles seemed 
to say. He dashed to- 
wards me from the 


THAT THEY TOO 





Old Man (age 











Reporter. “AND WHAT ADVICE WOULD YOU GIVE THE YOUTH OF TO-DAY, 


MAY ATTAIN YOUR GREAT AGE?” 
102). “ DON’T DIE YOUNG.” 


| 
‘* The hound won't leave 
you and I won't leave | 
the hound.” 

She stooped down 
and grabbed a willing | 
Pootles. ‘ Here you | 
are,” she said, “just 
hold him till I get inside | 
and then he'll go with | 
you all right.” 

‘But he might bite 
me,” I protested, “and 
no one could blaine him 
for biting the hand that | 
forcibly restrained him 
from following you in- 
side the house. I’ve} 
thought of a much | 
better plan.” 

‘*What’s that?” 

*« Well, if you too were 
to walk back to The 
Gables he'd come like 
la shot. And I’m sure 
Mrs. Hanby wants to| 
see you. I heard her | 
say last night that she | 








lawn, swerved a few yards before he 
reached me and dived in among some 
rhododendron bushes. 

Pootles’ estimate of the possibilities 
of the grounds as a romping-place was 
justified. He hid and I sought with 
but indifferent success for some con- 
siderable time. I began to enjoy the 

me. 

“If you've lost your ball you should 
ring at the door and ask permission to 
look for it,” I heard a voice behind me 
say. One of those voices that sound 
like a bell muffled in a silk handkerchief. 

“I’ve lost my dog,” I said, turning 
to find a pair of eyes no less perfect 
than the voice regarding me critically. 
“It came in here,” I added as corro- 
borative detail. 

—— why don’t you call it?” she 


s : 
78 wouldn't come if I did,” I 





answered truthfully. 








** How clever of you! Why not try 
that now ?” she suggested. 

“ But I can’t make noises like that 
at other people’s gates,” I protested ; 
“it might get your place a bad name, 
and I'd rather wait here all day than 
do that.” 

“As you can’t stay here all day you 
had better give him another call,” she 
said. 

Idid. No doga red. 

“What did Sea Gat him?” she 
asked. 

“*Pootles,” I answered. “Didn't you 
hear me? Didn't it sound like‘ Pootles’? 
Pootles, Pootles, Pootles, Pootles, 
Pootles,” I resumed, raising my voice. 

“T wouldn't admit I had a silly name 
like that either; especially before a 
stranger. Silly name for a dog,” she 
concluded. 

“It’s not exactly the sort of name I 


simply had to see Betty, | 
and she didn’t know how ever she would | 
find time to run over to her place.” 

‘Betty ? That would be the Reetor's 
daughter. You will be able to leave 
the message there on your way home.” | 

‘But she wanted to see Joan too) 
about the girl guides, and Barbara 
about the jumble sale, and Anne about 
the hoop-la, and - 

“Did Mrs. Hanby say she wanted to 
see Marjorie?” she interrupted. — 

“ Rather,” I agreed; ‘‘ Marjorie was 
the girl she especially wanted to see. 
It must be about something most im- 
portant too, because she said if only 
Marjorie would drop in before luneh- 
time to-day it would take a great weight 
off her mind.” 

“Umm! There’s no one of that 
name in the village, but I hope she 
drops in all the same. Possibly she's 
dropped in already, and if you dont 








would wish my parents to choose for 





~ 





hurry back,” she went on, “she will 


————— 
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Friend. “ Way, ALASTAIR, I THOUGHT YOU WERE GOING TO BE IN THE MOVEMENT AND GROW A MOUSTACHE?” 
Alastair. “ WELL, I DID HAVE A STAB AT ONE, BUT PUBLIC OPINION WAS AGAINST IT, SO I HAD IT REMOVED.” 








havedropped out again, and then you 
won't be able to tell her your parents 
called you David.” 
| “But there must be something con- 
| nected with the welfare of the village 
| that you have to be consulted about,” 
| Lurged. 
| “Phere was just one matter that | 
| Was going over to The Gables to see 
about; but there ’s no need to go now, 
jthanks to you,” she graciously in- 
_ formed me. 

“What have I done?” I asked. 

“You have taken a great weight off 
ty mind by dropping in just before 
lunch-timne to-day,” she resumed. “I 
Was going over to see if my darling 
William was there.” : Fi 

“Your darling William ? ” 

“Oh, yes, he often goes over there. 
He goes over to see a great pal of his— 
* twin-brother called Pootles.” 








“As & policeman approached, a 21 
ae. ice , & 21-year-old 
Se iemped into the Royal Dock at Grimsby. 
nes theow her a rope, and she was 
a out. ‘omen are not allowed in the 
dock." —Derily Paper. : 


of your mixed drowning for 
Sby. 


en 








THE INFANTILE MARINE. 
BrsipDE the ocean’s edge to-day 
[ heard a wave distinctly say, 
‘1’m glad the folks have come.” 
The little wave was azure-tinged 
And very young and nicely fringed 
With indescent scum. 


“T have,” it said, ‘been rather dull, 
With nobody except a gull, 

Through winter and through spring ; 
I'm glad the folks have come again 
By car and motor-bike and train 

To make the welkin ring. 


“The land-babies are rather sweet, 

I like to close about their feet 
When they come down to wade ; 

They all have ten absurd pink toes 

And wear such butterflyish clo’s, 
And sport a little spade. 


“The mothers sit and read in books ; 
They throw their children ‘bless you’ 
looks, 
But fathers dig like mad ; 
And when they see their nine-inch boat 
Is keeping more or less afloat 
Their hearts are very glad.” 





And then I heard the mother-wave 

Saying she hoped it would behave 
And never lose its head, 

Because it was important—most, 

That little waves along the coast 
Should try to be well-bred. 


“Don’t giggle at a bathing-gown 
Or knock the little children down 
In roughness or in jest ;” 
And:then she smiled and stroked its 
head, 
“Father and I,” she gently said, 
‘“¢ Like winter-time the best,” 








Glimpses of the Obvious. 

‘*Gentlemen v. Players, at Bournemouth. 

Gentlemen: A. L. Hosie, no tout, 13.” 
Daily Paper. 

“ WANTED 

Dissolute Brass Foundry or Factory. . . 
convertible.”—Adrt. in Daily Paper. 
We suggest that the Mission to Melting- 
Pots should try its hand at it. 


‘* Wanted for Kast Grinstead, an exception- 
ally Nice Girl, 18 to 20, as Nurserymaid, to work 
under excellent Nannie; should have some 
experience, and be good at wishing.”’ 

Advt. in Daily Paper. 








Silent wishing, we presume. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“THe Return Journey” 
(Sr. James's). 

Ir is obviously wiser to 
assume that this ingenious 
and original phantasy on 
the Faust theme, with vari- 
ations in the modern manner, 
is the work of Mr. Bennett 
thegifted society entertainer 
rather than Mr. Bennerr 
the conscientious artist. It 
has an air of brilliant ex- 
| temporisation rather than of 
| patient and considered de- 
velopment. In so far as it 
deals in ideas at all it does 
not handle them seriously, 
| while the principal charac- 
| tersareclearly fashioned and 
| lopped to fit the frame of 
the fantastic plot rather 
than free individuals moving 
in their own right. As an 
| entertainment itis brilliantly 
successful, and if the diffi- 
cult business of contriving a 
| plausible ending was some- 

what perfunctorily done— 
which is always apt to leave 
a sense of disappointment in 
tidy-minded persons—it is 
obvious that there was no 
really plausible way out of 
the ingenious tangle. And surely 
better three-quarters of a good loaf 
than no bread at all. 

Meet, then, Dr. Henry F'austing— 
octogenarian, celibate, most learned 
man of his time, O.M., rich from 
the persistent production of scientific 

| best-sellers—about to drop a lethal 
tabloid into a glass of water and, 
waving a sad hand to Cambridge 
through the window of his well- 
appointed study, set out on the 
greatadventure. Heis interrupted by 
awn ingenuous, desperately-serious 
youth, an ardent admirer, come to 
seek advice on the choice of a career. 
The advice is in effect: Live, don’t 
think ; don’t waste the precious gift 
of youth; cultivate women rather 
than books ; sing, dance, stay at the 
| Grand Babylon. What there is to 
be known I know, like a famous 
Master in another place, but look at 
me! I’m just going to kill myself. 
Please respect my confidence. Good- 
bye! Further business with 
tabloid. Second interruption: mys- 
terious appearance of Dr. Satollyon, 
master of a technique of rejuvena- 
tion beyond the dreams of Voron- 
orF. Sinister fellow; something 
about those eyebrows and those 
eyes, and that malicious knowing 
smile, and that power of reading 
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—RIGHT IN THE CENTRE OF 


Marguerite Maider . 


TOO! 
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A USEFUL BIT OF FURNITURE, THIS— 
Dr. Henry Fausting . 
Satollyon. 


. SIR GERALD DU MAURITER. 
HENRY 


. Mr. 
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as 
—— 


DANIELL. 




















THE STAGE, 


- Miss Grace WILson 


——== 
your most secret thoughts 
and of diagnosing your true 
condition. “ Believe me, my 
dear Fausting, you are not 
as you try to deceive your. 
self into thinking, seeking in 
suicide the solution of the 
one unsolved Mystery. You 
are merely desperately bored, 
I ean give you back Desire | 
and the power to gratify It, 
You take me for forty—] 
am eighty-two. A little com. | 
petent surgery... . Yes, 1} 
can make you forty for prac- | 
tical purposes. True, in five | 

} 





years you will be eighty or 
so again; but what of that? 
A journey abroad, a short 
convalescence, and youcome 
back here as your own great- 
nephew and begin to live.” 

There returns a pleasant, 
hearty, youngish Henpy | 
Fausting, who wastes no 
time in setting about the 
seducing of the beautiful 
and brilliant young Girton 
scholar, Marque rite Maider, 
with adroit help from the 
sinister Satollyon. | Unfor- 
tunate that Warquerite 
should be the betrothed of 
that very Ltichard Young 
who had consulted him five 
months ago on thesubject of careers, 
and had paid no attention, but gone 
on being serious beyond the point 
of dulness, had indeed so little 
savoir faire as to present himself in 
a natty grey lounge-suit at the 
Half-Moon, smartest of night-clubs, 
in an attempt to snatch his be- | 
trothed from the avid /*austing— 
his betrothed, who, with a couple 
of *‘ side-cars,” caviare with vodka 
and pork with champagne, was | 
making the task of the rejuvenated 
scholar and his scientific friend, | 
Satollyon, only too easy; Richard 
Young having meanwhile been | 
heaved out of the Half-Moon twice 
by two giants in platinum-braided 
plush. 

Six months of happiness; Mar- | 
querite still enchanted with the most | 
devout and intelligent of lovers; | 
Fausting beginning to be troubled | 
in conscience, not to feel quite as | 
young as he did, to wonder what 
the end will be. Marguerite, learning 
the truth, denounces him roundly 
for a disgusting old fraud. Generous 
young Richard comes to claim his 
beloved, and Fausting, instead o! 
going out to get another tabloid | 
(a seemlier ending ?), declares that 
he will face life bravely. No 
wonder Satollyon grinned. And, 
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—— . 
if I mistake not, so did Mr. Arnoip 
BENNETT. 

On the entertainment theory there 
was no need for the author to explain 
why Satollyon, rejuvenated old gentle- 
man with rejuvenated mistress, Marie 
Godebska, should take such trouble to 
behave like the Devil. The impersona- 
tion was of course entirely for our 
benefit, not even being intended to 
deceive the learned Doctor, though in- 
deed the maitre d’ hétel at the Half-Moon 
showed signs that he was not quite 
sure that he hadn’t met his master! 

Sir Geratp pu Mavuater’s disillu- 
sioned old fellow was an agreeable in- 
vention, and his headlong love-making 
later was in his very best manner. Mr. 
Henry Dante's more difficult Satol- 
lyon might so easily have been spoiled 
by overplaying, but was most carefully 
and indeed subtly controlled to the 





ATHOLE Strewart); with indicated re- 
version to something even more magni- 
ficent in the way of protector and en- 
vironment. 

This rapid triumphal progress is under 
the skilled direction of an impoverished 
aristocrat (Mr. Ernest Tuesicer), who 
has realised that certain predestined 
women need special tuition to enable 
them to adapt themselves to their 
rapidly-changing fortunes, and that 
there is a good living to be made out of 
this business. He has singled out Gin- 
ette in Montmartre as one of those in- 
evitably burdened with a high destiny, 
thereby proving himself more than 
ordinarily perceptive, for Miss GLapys 
Cooper took rather too much pains to 
conceal any hints. of such possibilities 
in her First Act. 

While the play retained its burlesque 
mood, allowing Mr. Tarsterr in par- 





fortable resignation with which he, hav- 
ing surrendered what was so obviously 
too much for him to his wealthy chief, 
stayed on as the friend of the family, as 
it were, to console with platonic sym- 
pathy the soul-weary Genevra. 

Mr. ATHOLE Srewart’'s rendering of 
his successor, ?acinet, proud to be led 
about bya string in the sight of admiring 
Paris, was a competent affair. Admira- | 
ble too was Miss Hermione Bavpreuey’s | 
study of the helpless little Amélie, who | 
had all Ginette’s ambitions but none of | 
heradaptability. Mr. Denys BuakELock 
handled his difficult part of the young 
lover with sufficient skill to make it 
tolerable. 

A play of which the parts are better | 
than the whole and which contrives to be 
free of all unpleasantly suggestive de- 
tail, substituting, so far as it is serious, 
a wholehearted cynicism. T. 








jmaking of the enter- 
tainment. Miss Laura 
Cowre (Marie Godebska) 
}gave us one of those 
brilliantly-defined por- 
traits of queer sensual 








types in which she ex- 
‘eels. Miss Grack WIL- 
| sox handled the by no 
means easy part of Mar- 
| querite with astonish- 
\ing skill, spirit and 
| resource, especially in 
| the first scene with the 
| old man F'austing. Mr. 
|Ropert ANDREWS 
| played the ingenuous 
| youth with conviction 
| and effect. As for Mr. 
| Diso Gatvant, he is 
‘now absolutely indis-|_-*" — 





“°TAIN’T SO MU 





IT’S THE WAY ’E "OLDS ON TO 


CH "IS CRYIN’ ; 


"IS TOP-NOTES.” 


“Sone or THE Sra” 

(His Masrsty’s). 

Not the news of Tra- 
falgar itself was received, 
you may be sure, in the 
regions round the Hay- 
market with as much 
tumult of applause as 
the first night’s per- 
formance of Song of the 
Sea, a musical comedy 
with a setting of the 
hearty Newson period, 
at His Majesty’s Theatre 
last week. I don’t care 
much myself for a 
genuine ‘period ” get- 
ting in a modern 
musical comedy, for 
the simple reason that 








pensable when any author has a maitr: 
@hétel to present. An admirable team, 
lin fact, most skilfully drilled by Sir 
| Geranp. Assuredly Mr. Bennett's 
| bizarre little joke and ingenious mysti- 
fication are completely justified in the 
performance. 


“ EXceELsior ” (PLAYHOUSE). 

Excelsior, adapted by Mr. H. M. 
flarwoop from L’ Ecole des Cocottes of 
| Pau Armont and Marcet GERBIDON 
is the story of the business progress of 
Ginette (Miss Guapys Cooprr) from a 
modest maisonette in Montmartre, 
shared with an impecunious, impetuous 
and sentimental musician (Mr. Denys 
BLAKELock), to a flat, a lift and 
bastard Louis Quinze décor in the 
Rue d’Anjou with an infatuated maker 
ofcorsets (Mr. Niger, Bruce); and thence 
‘oa mansion in the Avenue du Bois de 
Bologne, complete with butler and a salon 
with black velvet hangings and athrone, 
under the patronage of the corset- 
maker's wealthy sleeping-partner (Mr. 


re 








ticular to work up one of his elaborate 
studies, all went well. But it was diffi- 
cult to sympathise with our Ginette, 
now Seiora Genevra, the idol of Paris, 
burdened with her greatness, sighing 
for Montmartre, about to cancel her 
engagement to dine with a famous 
Minister, but re-established in her sense 
of duty by her tutor—her duty to Paris, 
noless—to Paris, whose proud possession 
she has become. There was nothing in 
what had gone before to prepare us for 
this solemn nonsense, and I feel sure 
that there was some fundamental error 
in production, a failure to harmonise 
the moods of the three Acts and the 
three stages of this queer rake’s pro- 
gress. For Miss Cooper surely gave us 
rather studies of three separate women 
than three phases in the development 
of the same woman. 

Mr. Niaut Bruce as the amorous 
corset-maker was admirable in the first 
stages of his infatuation, in his puzzled 
resentment at the social ambitions of 





his temporary partner and in the com- 





so many earnest “revivals” are staged 
nowadays as to make us extremely 
familiar with the real modes and speech 
of a hundred-and-twenty years ago: this 
causes any tight-trousered satin-coated 
gentleman who indulges in the spicier 
witticisms of the post-jazz era to seem 
(to me) a trifle inane ; by which I mean 
to say less genuinely funny than he 
would be in modern attire. 

However, that’s a too nice point, 
perhaps, when dealing with musical 
comedy ; and what must be coneeded 
most sincerely is that the staging of 
Song of the Sea was wonderfully good. 
Even better, if possible, than dresses 
and scenery was the drilling by Mr. 
Jack Hu.pert of his Chorus,and nearly 
the whole of their dancing too. This 
said, I would single out one or two 
particularly bright efforts in a piece 
which certainly had a plot, and rather 
a melodramatic plot, but seemed for 
the most part to resent the plot as an 
interference with choric gaiety and 
downright saltatory skill. Mr. A. W. 
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| entertain the notion of a tavern-dancing 





_ kind of production to make the senti- 
| mental interludes fit the terpsichorean 
| fantasy as a whole. 


| Stantey Hoitoway, who as the nauti- 
| cal hero had to run about and be very 











| the Rev, ——, who preached a very encouraging 
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BaskCOMB as a ay sewn portrait- 
painter named Peter Pettigrew (I could 
not help that chain of words) has an 
excellent and quite funny song about 
his fatal fascination for women. Asa 
prima ballerina at Naples (where two 
magnificent scenes are staged) Miss 
Epna Covey gives a farcial travesty of 
classical dancing that makes you fear 
as much for her death as your own. 
There is a most lively “revel rout” of 
Neapolitan masqueraders, who make a 
really charming ballet of Act II, 
Scene IV. 

And Mr. Cuaupe Hvsert, to whom 
a part of galloping foolery is allotted, 
has one lone dance worthy of his amaz- 


a 

iss Lanian Davies’ vole as the 
heroine (though it contained some 
—— songs) was rather spoilt by 
wing over-sentimentalised. Can you 
really (eyen in a musical-comedy dream) 


girl taken to Naples by an English 
“milor” of the period and, when there, 
suddenly expressing a late-Victorian 
indignation at the view that his inten- 
tions are not strictly honourable? And 
that too in a piece containing im- 
proprieties of speech that might well 
have brought a blush to the cheeks of 
“bloods” in Grorcr Epwarpes’ stalls. 

There seems to be no attempt in this 


This applies in part also to Mr. 


brisk, but on the whole was too magni- 
ficently heroic for musical comedy as I 
see the genre. He sings the song that 
gives its name to the play, and it is a 
song that we shall not soon forget. 
Other songs that will surely hold even 
their own are “ Lovely Ladies” and 
“Tip-Top Team.” The performance 
went through in a whirlwind of choruses, 
to whom tavern, garden, country and 
quarter-deck came alike as romping- 
grounds, and the music was light and 
right as befits the rolling deep. Evor. 





Clerical Candour. 
“The morning worship was conducted by 


and helpful sermon, and in the evening the 
Rev, —-—- diseoursed on ‘Thou hast kept the 
good wine until now,’ ’'—Methodist Paper. 





“I have swum after meals perpetually for 
forty years,""— Health Talk by Dr. Saleeby. 


And very nice too if you don't mind 
the taste of the salt. 


“4 B— Golf-Hotel, in a Yorkshire moor- 
land setting. Passenger lift. Home farm. 
Garage for 50 cows.’’—- Scots Paper. 








THE BETTER PART. 
Wen my young and loving wile 
tackled me about going to the Atkin- 
sons’ party I put her off temporarily ; 
but she was insistent, and on my 
return from the office one evening I 
found her so wholeheartedly on the war- 
path that I gave in. 

“ All right, I'll go,” I said. 

“Of course you will,” she replied. 
* Now,” she went on, “we must think 
of something for you to go as.” 

She surveyed me critically and 
frowned as if the view were not too 
good, 

“You're so difficult to arrange for,” 
she sighed. ‘ You might perhaps go as 
a pierrot. You could put your hands 
in the pockets of a pierrot dress; you 
know you love putting your hands 
in your pockets.” 

“What I decline to put in my 
pocket,” I objected, ‘is my pride. I 
am too proud to be a pierrot. By the 
way, are we or are we not going to 
have any dinner to-night?” 

“We are; don’t get angry.” 

*1’m not angry, I’m hungry.” 
“Ah,” said my wife slowly, “that’s 
given me an idea for a réle for you. 
Suppose you went and wandered about 
with your mouth wide open?” 
“Somebody would look me in it and 
think I was a gift-horse.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“ You'd have an hungry look in your 
eyes, like you have now, and you'd 
keep your mouth open. What would 
you be?” 

* Interval for Refreshments,” I sug- 
gested upon reflection. 

“No,” replied my wife; “you'd be 
something to do with a prairie. You 
know——where men are men, and all that 
nonsense they have on the films. Come 
on—guess.”’ 

[ could not guess. 

“Give it up,’ I said. “WhatamI?” 

* Why, a Great Open Space,” she in- 
formed me gleefully. ‘See? Great 
Open Space.” 

‘IT see,” I admitted, without much 
enthusiasm. ‘ Very well.” 

“They'll never guess it,” she declared. 
“ You'll win a prize.” 

Here the matter rested, and when, 
under compulsion, I accompanied my 
wife to the Atkinsons’ party it was 
quite understood that I was to wander 
about with my mouth wide open. But, 
on arriving at the loathly entertain- 
ment, I had an idea and, disregarding 
my instructions, I wandered about with 
my mouthshut. I was doing this when 
Audrey Atkinson bounced up to me and 
exclaimed, “ Hullo! what are you?” 








We always park our cow on the road. 











“Something to do with a prairie,” I 
replied cunningly. 





“Oh, what? Do tell me.” 

But I would not tell her, and she 
bounced away dissatisfied. The next 
girl I met was my wife. She wasted 
no time at all. 

“TI thought I told you to walk about 
with your mouth open,” she began. 

* Yes, my dear,” I rejoined, “ but on | 
second thoughts I decided not to. Dis. | 
cretion, you know, and all that. And) 
it’s more in keeping with my part, | 
think.” | 

“My good man, if you don’t have | 
your mouth open you utterly ruin my | 
Great Open Space idea,” she complained, | 

“Not entirely,” I assured her, “J > 
am still connected with the Great 
Open Spaces. Only in this aspect | 
of my prairie association I have to he | 
reticent. It is,” I added simply, “the 
réle.” 

“How? Why? What are you?” 

** Prairie Oyster,” I whispered. 











CLARE. 
Grey Irish road in the dawn, 
Runnin’ away to the West; 
Why would you always be calling me 
on, 
Drawin’ the heart from my breast 
Unto the place of the quiet abode 
Where the sun sinks to his rest 
Grey Irish road ? 
Grey Irish skies, can you tell? 
Grey Irish seas, can you say ? 
Chance be it’s just the big lift of the 
swell 
Or the long fall of the spray 
Pulls at my heart again, grey Irish | 
skies ; 
Chance be it’s two—sure, it may 
Grey lrish eyes. 


——————————————— - | 





Thorny Points at a Cricket Meet. 
‘‘Our hunting correspondent (‘ Chasseur’) 
writes :—‘ Whilst umpiring at a match at the | 
Cotswold Hunt kennels on Saturday a hedge- | 
hog crossed the pitch.’ '’— Country Paper. | 


This must have put the batsman off | 
his scent. 





Our Humorous Officials. 
“11M. Customs AND Excise. 
Novick To PASSENGERS. 
Dous, Moron Cars anp Moron CycLrs | 
Musr sr Propvucen.” j 
From a Customs Pamplilet. | 
Anyone secreting a hippopotamus on | 
his or her person will be liable (if 
discovered) to a fine of one thousand 
pounds and/or three months’ imprison 
ment. 





There was an old person of Fratton 
Who would go to church with his hat 
on; 
“If I wake up,” he said, 
“ With my hat on my head, 








I shall know that it hasn’t been sat on.” 
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Mr. A. P. F. CHAPMAN. 


A heftier willow none can wield ; 
Far flies the ball he bashes ; 
Luck to him where he leads the field 
To guard our well-urned Ashes ; 
Luck of the weather, luck of the spin, 
And may the best side (meaning England) win ! 
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MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—LXXVIL 
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“ VARMER BE UMPIRIN’ WERRY SEVERE, BAIN’T 'E?” 
“ Ay, ’E BE WANTIN’ TO GET "IS COWS BACK INTO ‘IS FIELD.” } 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Nations, according to Count Hermann KEYSERLING, are 
regrettable necessities. All mass phenomena exist for the 
benefit of the individual, and a nation exists to give the 
utmost scope to the finest qualities of each man in it. The 
measure of each country’s significance for humanity is its 
success in developing its own type; and in this respect the 
countries of Europe are complementary and should obviously 
help and not hinder each other. The material superiority 
of Europe is over. Hers the task of guarding the fire of 
the spirit in the dark days tocome. Thus argue the prologue 
and epilogue of Europe (Carg). The body of the book 
analyzes the European spectrum, nation by nation. Russia 
is jettisoned as Asiatic, aad Bolshevism is credited with an 
Asiatic future. England heads the list, England forgiven 
so many perfidies because she never thinks, but only acts on 
instinct. The Continental influences of the War, above all 
conscription, have well-nigh ruined the English type. Such 
guardians of the English culture as remain are necessarily 
Little Englanders. France, despite her ridiculous im- 
rialism, cannot help surviving. She is the gardener of 
Surope, and “a land with such authentic roots . . . is never 
done for.” Germany has suffered from the rule of scholars, 
for mass organization is an academic game and a poor one. 





She will, however, find a new aristocracy to lead her; and 
| every nation which succeeds in a similar quest will rise 

ape This is Count Keyseriixe’s ultimate message. He 
blesses the barbarous Fascisti, because they show an aptitude 


—-- 





~ 


™~ 





| 
for heroic leadership. Hungary is praised because she has | 
never lost this aptitude, Switzerland damned because she | 
has never retained it, and so on. It is a supremely interest- | 
ing thesis, and though the going is fairly heavy at times 
the upshot is lucidity itself. | 


The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon Wakefield (ALLEN 
And Unwin) is the title given by Dr. A. J. Harrop, the 
historian of New Zealand, to his biography of a man whose 
work was litt!e known in his own time and who has been 
very much forgotten since. The element of amazement 1s 
aroused because WAKEFIELD, after having spent three years 
in Newgate prison in consequence of one of the most 
incredible Gretna Green matches on record, made such a 
social and moral recovery as to kecome one of the most 
respected and quietly influential men of his generation. | 
That there was no considerable miscarriage of justice in his 
case is made clear in the writer's perfectly frank description | 
of an escapade which forced his hero all his life to work | 
rather in the background, yet clearly there must have been 
real greatness in the man. WAKEFIELD could write of his 
own prison experiences in such a way as to make effective 
a protest against the infliction of capital punishment for 
trivial offences, and could utilise his unhappy intimacy 
with the convict class of his day in the formulation of that 
system of colonisation with which bis name is mainly 
associated and in applying which most of his life was spent. | 
This book, which is not without its dull patches, and indeed 











contains nothing else so sparkling as the story of the run- 
away match, is largely a record of persistent and often- 
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| thwarted effort in the face of blank in- 
| difference--effort that resulted in the 
foundation of modern South Australia 
| andthe saving of New Zealand for the 
Empire. It is written in the hope that 
| WAKEFIELD’s predominating part in the 
‘involved negotiations and laborious 
' plannings that led to final success may 
come now, after many years, to be more 
and more suitably recognised. 
“In The Man from the River (as listed 
| By Coins) the intricate whole 
Of a marvellous tangle’s untwisted 

By Mr. and Marcaret Cone. 


| A body’s fished up from the water 
_ As dead as a body can be, 
But no one can tell if it’s slaughter 
Or chance or a felo de se. 


The gossip thus pleasantly started 
Takes on a new lease at a bound 

| When it's clear the unhappy departed 

| Was strangled or hanged, but not 

drowned. 


| The village is steeped in suspicion 

_ And everyone’s under its spell 

| The lawyer, the squire, the physician 
| And dozens of others as well. 


' For no one, whatever his station, 
| About on the night of the crime 
Can give a precise explanation 

Of how he was spending his time. 


| And but for the ultimate curtain, 

When doubts are all laid on the shelf, 
| L was growing a little uncertain 

If J hadn't done it myself. 





| 

| That the Lasletts should be the 
heroes and heroines of The Laslett 
| Affair (Minis anp Boon) is, so far as 
| the unprejudiced reader is concerned, 
all to the good; but I believe “A 
| GENTLEMAN witH A Duster,” in con- 
| Structing the history of a dishonest com- 
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“SUCH AN AMUSING MAN, MY DEAR! HE TOLD ME YESTERDAY HE THINKS A 
HIGH TEK SO BOURGEOIS.” 








_ pany-promoter’s flashy family, meant us 





to bestow the lion’s share of our sympathy on the family’s 
virtuous foils. Personally I felt it was a choice of evils. 
| When Hugh Jodrell, brightest and best of Cambridge three- 
quarter backs, told Stephen Laslett that he smelt like an 
| open drain, and Stephen vetcrted that he would rather smell 
| like an open drain than a whited sepulchre, my sympathies 
were with the drain—so hard it is to avoid casting your 
| oyster-shell against a too assiduously advertised ARISTIDES. 
Jodrell and his (and Stephen's) charmer, Susan Anstey, 
belong to a particularly hearty and impervious brand of 
aristocracy. The Lasletts exhibit all the vices and a few of 
the virtues of the financial picaroon. Laslett Senior, a 
self-effacing crook, toils in the background; Mrs. Laslett 
ums at getting herself seduced by Leo Daga, “the Thespian 
Freup”; Daga, hoping to secure financial tips, becomes a 
family satellite; but the only seduction effected is that of 

emillionaire’s son, Stephen, a pri mising youth brought to 
ruin by bad company. Stephen, an appealing and original 
portrait, is the best thing in the book. He is also its pivot ; 
hough it is actually the breakdown of his sister Phillida 
(induced by too many cocktails and a hopeless passion for 





te 








AristrpEs-Jodrell) which is the beginning of the end for 
the Lasletis. This, a cruel series of reverses, is convincingly 
described. The duster is plied to excellent effect, and the 
sweeping stage is far more adroitly conducted than the 
garnishing that succeeds it. 





Miss ApeLAIpE Epren PxiLiporrs has written a strange 
and, in an odd way, noble book in A Marriage (THorNTON 
Buttrerwortn). There are many small points in it on 
which I disagree with her, and I feel that in making Janet 
tell her own story she has put herself badly at a disadvan- 
tage; but in spite of all that the book's simplicity and sin- 
cerity make it stand out from the ruck. Janet, the child of 
a humble clerk, learns shorthand and typewriting, gets a 
temporary post as secretary to an elderly university lecturer 
and ultimately is married to him. With her encouragement 
Matthew, the husband, launches out as a playwright and 
becomes famous. The story covers her life from the eve of 
their meeting to the day of his death. Janet, in telling it, 
reveals herself as having a curiously detached mind. She 
is able to look at herself, her friends and relations, lay bare 
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|STALL's excellently lucid 
| monograph on Admiral Byng 
land the 


| Mr. TunsTay shows, had his 
| limitations ; 


| of making swift and bold de- 
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their motives and ex their peculiarities, with a calm 
intellectual sehen? that is almost repulsive. Her 
description of Matthew's g Cmeen is a casein point. Yet 
her love for her husband, her unselfishness, her self-blame 
when a little, very excusable, jealousy or impatience moves 
her against him throw another light on her character. She 
is admirable, but I feel that the chilly realism of her outlook 
on life must have made her very poor company. Slight 
sketchesof recognisable personalities, such as THomas Harpy, 
give an air of fruth to Miss Puiirorts’ picture of the life 
of a famous literary man, for which she certainly should be 
able to supply plenty of local colour, yet I think that her 
greatest achievement is that, behind the glory, one is very 
conscious of the humdrum side of life. I felt too that, what- 
ever magician’s robe Matthew wore in the eyes of the world, 








Ti 
(Lang) I have never read any of them; for this story of 
a young man who arranged parties and hired himself out to 
make them go with a bang is really amusing. Mr. Garrgerr 
has a gift for dialogue, and as a contriver of hilarious seenes 
he is quite excellent. Sometimes, it is true, he becomes a 
shade too farcical, but he writes so well that much may be 
forgiven him. Here he provides a succession of laughable | 
incidents, reaching a climax when a valet at a dinner-party 
impersonates a famous explorer. If Mr. Garrett doesnot 
allow his sense of the ridiculous to run away with him he 
should become one of the most readable and entertaining 
novelists of the day. 





The jacket of A Fool in the Forest (Constanue), by A. RB. 








Janet, in spite of her defer- 
ence, saw him only as wear- 
ing wool next to the skin, a 
more intimate and probable 
view, of course, if rather un- 
necessarily ugly. 


Military and naval com- 
manders have had occasion 
more than once in our history 
to complain that the fortunes 
of their operations and their 
own professional careers have 
been sacrificed to the demands 
of political opportunism, and 
there is perhaps no more no- 
torious instance of the kind 
than that which forms the 
subject of Mr. Brian Tun- 





Minorca 
Byne, as 


Loss oj 
(Pune ALLAN). 


he lacked the 
imagination and the power 


cisions essential in a great 
naval commander. But, what- 
ever his shortcomings, that of 
personal cowardice, the stig- 
ma of which has been allowed 
to besmirch his memory to 
thisday, was notamongthem. 
Even apart from the courage 
with which he met his ignor- 


“WELL, IF 


Very Stout Gent. 
TELEPHONE ISN'T THE LIMIT! 
CONVERSATION, AND EVERY TIME I CLOSE THE DOOR I PRESS 
BUTTON A!” 








may mislead the 


ley Fane, younger brother 


in life, wrote 
novels under an alias, mas- 
queraded as a Communist 
in a Soho club and as a 
labourer on the New Forest 
farm of the St. Cleres, also of 
terribly select blood but fallen 
on evil days. Hence many 
complications which I could 
have readily dispensed with 
for the sake of a clearer view 
of the two charming girls, 
Cary St. Clere, the lady of 
the farm and primary heroine, 
too unsophisticated even to 
be aware of her own startling 
beauty, and the resolute and 


dent Arabel Fane, who wanted 

Cary’s handsome young bro- 

ther and saw that she got 

him. An amiable enough 
en book on the whole. 

THAT NEW TYPE OF CONFOUNDED 

HERE AM I WANTING A PRIVATE 


In 1919 Marcus Lucren 
Bannar found himself, by the 
terms of his grandfather's 








warrant such an aspersion, and the fact that his flagship 
| was not in the thick of the fighting at Minorca was due 
entirely to circumstances beyond his own control. Mr. 


sequence of events which led up to the final tragedy on the 
quarter-deck of the Monargque in their political and tactical 
aspects; but the human side of the drama is by no means 
forgotten. It would be hard to imagine a more genuinely 
= figure than that which emerges from his impartial 

dispassionate pages, of the luckless admiral struggling 
puzzled and indignant in the web of political intrigue, and 
sacrificed to the fury of the same unreasoning mob which 
burned Hawxe in effigy at the very moment when he 
was winning the battle of Quiberon Bay. 


I deem it my loss that although Mr. Wintiam Garrerr 
had written three books before The Professional Guest 








TUNSTALL gives an admirably clear account of the tangled | 


minious death there is nothing in his recorded career to! will, the possessor of a comfortable income, a charming | 
| home and “four hungry dependants.” This quartet con- | 


sisted of his father, mother, brother and sister, and for 
eight years he allowed them to batten upon him. Then 
he more or less woke up, and in She Drew the Bolt (HuTcH1s- 
SON) you will find him trying to rid himself of these human 
limpets and to live his own life. But although Mr. Epwarp 
Exton has drawn the Bannars with uncommon skill I doubt 
whether they were worth his time and patience. In fact I 
agree with Marcus's younger brother when he said, “«T dare- 
say [ am a cad, but I'm only one of a family of cads.” And 
a prolonged study of cads is not always conducive tx hilarity. 





Mr. Punch extends a simple but very hearty welcome to 
Mr. ArcHipaLp Marsnatu’s Simple People, a sequel to 
Simple Stories and published by Harrap. All these simple 
people, as our readers are aware, made their first appeat- 
ance under the agis of Mr. Punch. 








and R. K. Weekes, showing a gentleman in motley with a 
~~| bladder, mounted on an ass, 
unwary, | 
[his is a very modern ro- | 
mance, which tells how Ash- | 





of. Edward, Ninth Viscount | 
Charington of Castle Paunce- | 
fote, a young man with too | 
much brains for his station | 
his brilliant | 


very knowing and indepen.- | 


| 
| 
} 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A Gossip- WRITER'S recollection of the 

examination which admitted him to a 
' public school is that it was perfunctory. 
‘The kind that candidates for gossip- 
writing appointments have to pass is, 
of course, very stiff. 





| We read of a member of a Yorkshire 
| Hunt who last week had his leg broken 
in two places. A dear old lady writes 
‘to advise him to keep out of such places 
‘in future. re 


The remains of a lost civilisation are 
being searched for in Soviet territory. 
They don’t say who lost the civilisa- 

| tion, but we can guess. 


and Collectors of Taxes, at Norwich, the 
movements of suspicious-looking tax- 
payers were closely watched. 


Professor P. Scumipr, who has been 
visiting Oxford, is said to be the only 
European who speaks the Manchu lan- 
guage. It must be lonely having nobody 
to chat with in Manchu. 


The increasing use of pistol-silencers 
by American gunmen is of course the 
outcome of complaints that the noise of 
murders was becoming a nuisance. 


If the report that Captain Coor’s tor- 
toise is still alive in the Tonga Islands 
is true, the failure to include the crea- 
ture in the bicentenary celebrations is 
to be regretted. 








MAURIER gave into custody is reported 
to have said, “If you want the rough 
stuff you can have it.” A revival of Buil- 
dog Drummond was, however, averted. 





A contemporary says that insects | 
have been on this earth for fifty million 
years, while the human race is only 
five hundred thousand years old. Then 
what did the moths live on before there 
were any dress-trousers ? 


IL will one day come into his own. — At 
present he is content to come into ours: 

A doctor recently told the British 
Association about a modern ‘novelist 
who was at present going again through 
his teething and mumps. We seem to 


; 
i 
A writer prophesies that Mr. Cuurcn- | 
i 





The walrus is the 
_most expensive animal 
to keep in captivity, 
eosting four hundred 
pounds per annum. 
| But it would be worse 
| still if you let the car- 
|penter introduce it to 
/many oysters at the 
| present price. 

Now that a motor- 
| eyelist has ridden along 
| & tight-rope it would} 
jseem that tight-ropes 
}are no longer safe for | 
| pedestrians. 





A Daily Expres S 
| reader, as a tax-payer, | 
| would be glad to know | 
| when he can expect to 

feel the benefit of the | 
| Peace Pact. No doubt | 


Be rt (muc h impressed). we 
‘E'S GOT TO DO THEM THINGS WHILE THEY'RE GOING ROUND.” 





"E'S PRETTY GOOD, YOU KNOW, Doris. REMEMBER 


have read a book by | 
somebody like this. 


It is said that a man | 
wears his hat longer 
than any other part of | 
his clothing. This is 
why hatters feel so 
mad, re 


Two stormy petrels 
that landed on ~ the 
Homeric in mid-Atlan- 
tic were given some 
castor-oil. This is con- 
sidered more effective 
than pouring it on the 
troubled waters. 


A red flag is being 
used to scare herons 
away from goldfish at 
Roehampton. If this 
doesn’t work we sug- 








ihe will be personally notified in due 
| course, cs 
’ 


The discovery of a brick with Sir 
| Ropert Peew’s name on it in a wall at 


'| Harrow is regarded as evidence in sup- 


| port of the tradition that he was at 
 sehool there. 


_ Wedon’t see anything extraordinary 
in Professor G. F. Mcluwrarrn’s de- 
scription of the supernatural influence 
which occasionally impels him, as a 
member of a secret society of Indians 
in British Columbia, to rush about 
ery people. Professors are often like 
at. as 


Husbands are urged to share the 
housework with their wives. Too many 
husbands want to do it all them- 
selves. a 
During the annual general meeting 
of the National Association of Assessors 











VOL, cixxvy, 


Mr. S. Mavor has expressed the 
opinion that workmen ought to be paid 
for thinking. Our own experience of 
pensive workmen is that they are. 


It is pointed out in a daily paper that 
there is a clergy tartan which hasnarrow 
green stripes in it. Few of the Higher 
Clergy, however, are in the habit of 
wearing any but the plain black kilt. 


Although last Wednesday was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the erection of 
Cleopatra's Needle on the Thames Em- 
bankment, Egyptologists showed com- 
mendable restraint in refraining from 
maflicking. es 


In advising an old offender to go to 
Putney or some place like that for a 
change, the Willesden magistrate is 
considered to have imperilled the cor- 
diality of inter-suburban relations. 





“ 





The suspect whom Sir Grratp pu 


gest that somebody should sing them 
the song about it and see how they 
like that. 


Several Daily Mail readers have com- 
plained that they cannot sleep lying east 
to west. We look to our enterprising 
contemporary to start a campaign for 
altering the earth’s present axis. 


It is claimed that the Robot which 
opened the Model Engineering Ex- 
hibition in London does everything it | 
is told. This has led to the belief that 
it must be a married man. 


Tobacconists are launching acampaign | 
with the slogan, ‘Be a man and smoke | 
a pipe.” It is hoped by this means to | 
capture the feminine trade. 


Americans are said to be pens Fe | 
enormous amount of splinter-proof glass 

It saves thosedistressing incidents when | 
a man sits down hard on his hip-pocket. | 
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THE LAST WORD. 


Next to having a nice hopeless at- 
tachment for somebody who is either 
| married or a grandfather... .— 
| (On second thoughts I perceive this 
| sentence to be unfortunate and will start 
, again). 

Next to having a nice hopeless at- 

tachment the best thing is to have a 
good exit speech prepared against the 

_ day one dies. 

Ophelia, if you remember, alter being 
heavily snubbed by Hamlet, threw her- 

| self into the stream and died “ singing 
snatches of old songs.” Apparently 
they buret from her without, as it were, 

aliens prepense; but I cannot approve 
of the unrehearsed effect for general 
ase; I have seen too much of the 
havoc it can wreak both on the stage 
and in private life, so I think we will 
turn it down. 

Admittedly, rhymes are not easy to 
compose at the best of times, so while 
| have my leisure and good health I 
will jot down a few in case my note- 
book is near me at the last: 

Hence, tearless grandehild of my aunt! 

And from my death-bed suddenly avaunt ; 
or 

Hold, hold! what spectre doth the dask di 

gorge? 

O senseless heaven! itis my cousin George t 
ore 

Is "t thou, my sister, weeping on the mat? 

Come, leave me now (and p.1.q. at that). 

Much, | feel sare, will be overlooked 
at the end, and one’s last speoch, 
humanly speaking, can be as rude as 
one likes to make it. 

And it is also open to one to express 
it in prose; one can, for instance, tell 
the cook with perfect impunity what 
one really thinks of her savouvries ; and 
without fear of reprisals one will be able 
to say to one’s actress friend, “Why do 
you make Repertory Faces in every part 
you play?” 

| Then there is the Last Word which 
consists of unreasonable requests which 
| nobody will have the heart to disregard. 

One can murmur, “Give my god-child 
| your pearls, Emmeline; she td been so 

good to me;” or, “* Let me be buried in 
| great-grand mother's Brussels lace veil ;” 
i or, “Promise me there will be the 
|) massed choirs of WestminsterCathedral 
-and the Abbey at my funeral, dear” 
| (for one will not be there to see the 
family sell out, nor to suffer in person 
| any tedious retrenchment). Or one can, 
| at last, pant to Uncle James, “I think 
1 could fancy a sip of the Napoleon 
| brandy,” at which the poor old toad will 
_ be foreed to look willing as he bundles 
to the cellar. 

Then there is the Suitable Last Word, 


such as: “I have never done anybody 
harm;" or, “ Lf T have been misunder- 
stood it has all worked out for the 
best ;" or (at a pinch), “ Life has been 
wonderful; I have enjoyed every 
moment of it.” 

Then there is the Unquenchably Gay 
Last Word, in whieh one smiles bravely 
and tells the nurse that the sound of 
her shoes squeaking is so cosy, and that 
it is so jolly to know she is there by 
the jarring of the bed every time she 
passes it. 

It is a pity that the Military Last 
Word is, so far, closed to us women, | 
shall never, for instance, be able to die 
exclaiming, ‘The Guards want powder, 
and. by (herve insert current oath) 
they shall have it!” 

I feel that the ejaculation, “ My face 
wants powder, and by it shall have | 
it!” does not carry the same weight. | 

Finally —my favourite- the Last Word | 
may take the form of faint requests to| 
see celebrities whom one really loves 
and whom, in health, one would never 
dream of- having the impertinence to 
send for. I should enjoy, for instance, 
crying,‘ Kiss me, Harvey,” as Sir Joun 
Martin came in at the door; and pure 
good - nature would compel him to 
oblige. 

Or (with a pale smile), “ Let me hear 
PacuMaNn once more before—the— 
end——."" (This should result in a gratis 
filty-guineas-worth, unless the man was 
born without a heart). 

Or, “No, T can take no more beef 
essence, but, if you can, send to the 
Law Courts for Mr. Justice Avory. 
['d like to see him in his wig and gown 
{the red one, not the black) and hear 
how the Bindweed vy. Macfiddle case is 
going. And ( falling back with one eye 
closed) don’t send me Scrurron, vr, 
Sankey, Romer, Cuarves or Hornipar, 
It must be Avony,”’ 

An awful danger will be the possi- 
bility that L shall survive these gentle- 
men, However, if Fate will take me 
up on the bargain, I shall be willing 
to face out a bit earlier in order to get 
my own way for the last time (and the 
first). 

But of course what will actually 
a ye will be that all these methods 
will escape my memory at the end, I 
shall lose my head and deliver myself 
of those affairs which occupied me 


in health. My Last Words will be 
either 








“The Sunday Crucible owes me a 
cheque. Jt'll come on the sieteenth of 
nert month :" or—“ Pugsie 's choked on 
abone. I think he's going to Le sick, 
because he 's begun to curtsey and suy 
“ Brumph, brumph, brumph— —"(Siam- 





which, while not adhering strictly to 


the trath, is of an unassailable majesty, 


tence, 


[Serreaper 19, } 


And, given that My Three survive me 

I picture the following situation: | 

(1) Manrin- Harvey on tour, 

(2) PACHMANN resting (probably in 
Vienna), 

(3) Avory (a) on holiday or (b) on 
Circuit. 

[ foresee a dull passing 


ADVICE TO YOUNG EXAMINEES. 
{Grammers and their books were den wunesd 
by the Headmaster of Harrow at this ve 
meeting of the British Association.) ; 
For any exam let us urge you to eram: 
It produces the finest effect : 
Be you stupid or clever, we tell you 
whatever ‘ 
We think you do well to expect, 
You will find, if you look on page eight 
of our book, 
What we feel vou are certain to 
rat ® j 
later on will be seen (pages ten to 
eighteen) 
Some questions loss frequently set, 
We always have reckoned on Hewnay 
-THE SECOND, 
Then study him carefully, please; 
But they seem to be chary of Wiuiaw 
and Mary, 
So pay no attention to these, 
You'll have nothing, we fear, on the 
Chartists this year, 
For they came in the paper before; 
But they set in ‘02 





ars 








so it's long 
overdue 
An account of the Hundred Years 
War. 
You needn't be taught why the battles 
were fought, 
For they never require you to say; 
But remember, of course, who com- 
manded each force 
And the year and the month and the 
day. 
They have set quite a lot 
novels of Scorrt, 
So it isn’t a shot in the dark 
To advise any boy that the name of 
Rob Roy 
Is a means of securing a mark, 
The position is worse in pres ribing for 
verse, 
For modern anthologies grow 80; 
Still we feel the young seholar may 
stake his last dollar 
On Maud and I Penserose 
You will only waste time i! you read 
them in rhyme ; 
There is much you are bound to forget; 
So cut out the flummery, study our 
summary 
(Price, one-and-sevenpence net). 
te always exact, for a fact is a fact, 
And facts, you should know, are 
marked high, 
And don’t care a hoot if a lyric be 
beautiful 


rom the 





ese cat hastily removed from bed-room). 











Wall it be set in July ? 
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WHAT OUR TELEVISIONISTS MAY HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 
I 


Voice of Broadcasting Lecturer. “* Now 








INNOCENTS AT HOME, 
V.—Rwverrania 1x Unpe, 

Ovr latest effort at seeing the Metro- 
polis through foreign eyes has been to 
do it as two Ruritanian men of letters, 
travelling incognito—that is as far as 
it is possible for any man of letters to 
travel incognito. Of course neither 
Percival nor I could speak a word of 
Ruritanian, but we did not let that 
worry us. The great point was that 
nobody else could either; and so, on 
the prineiple which enables one to talk 
impressively on Modern French Art 
when in a gathering of English stock- 
brokers, and equally impressively on 
Weak Bulls in the London Oil-Market 
when at a gathering of Modern French 
artists, we both spoke Ruritanian with 
ease. True, it had a suspicious resem- 
_ blance to those tags of ancient Greek 
| which the gradual irruption of a classi- 
, cal education into the youthful brain 
leaves lying about in odd corners of the 
memory; but then Ruritanian is like 
| that. At any rate you may correct me 
if I'm wrong. z 

The question of dress gave us a little 
more trouble.  Perciyal’s first effort 
| Was to turn up in a brown linen plus- 
| four suit with a white bib collar and 
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black gloves, which shook me consider- 
ably. IL thought the poor iad had gone 
quite boobah or something, tll I dis- 
covered he had merely misunderstood 
me and thought I said “ Puritanian.” 

He then went away with a copy of 
The Prisoner of Zenda in his hand and 
reappeared later with a floppy hat and 
a pair of those boots which hang down 
over the ankles like a half-peeled banana 
and look as though they ought to be 
worn with sock-suspenders. He re- 
marked in self-defence that even 
foreigners of European extraction 
dressed very queerly, and that it was 
lucky for us Ruritania was not in Asia 
or Africa ; and the words were scarcely 
out of his mouth when we looked out 
of the window and saw two negroes 
from the Jubwahili hinterland and a 
Chinaman from Long-To-Shoo, all 
dressed in immaculate Savile Row 
suitings. Thatdecided us. We put on 
our own immaculate Tottenham Court 
Road suitings and sallied forth. 

The part of London we had deter- 
mined that two Ruritanian men of 
letters ought to see was Hampstead. 
There are a lot of questions of the day 
in which two Ruritanian men of letters 
mightinterest themselves in Hamp stead 





~such as how long the Bank Holiday 
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WILL RUN THROUGH THE LITHUANIAN VOWEL-SOUNDS ONCE AGAIN, AND THIS TIME I 
WANT YOU ALL TO WATCH MY LIPS CLOSELY.” 


litter will remain on the Heath despite | 
the attacks of three men with pointed | 
sticks, and howlong the Georgian houses | 
will remain in Downshire Hill despite 
the attacks of the new Sunday bus ser: | 
vice. But I regret to say that the two 
Ruritanian men of letters never got to | 
Hampstead at all, All that actually | 
happened was this: 

Rudolph Apple and Percival of Hent- 
zau began by writing out HAMSTED on | 
a bit of paper and showing it to people | 
with an inquiring ‘‘ Tond apamerbome- | 
nos?” in best Ruritanian, meaning of | 
course, “* Would you have the goodness 
to inform us of the best route to the | 
place named on the margin?” A 

For half-an-hour people eit herlaughed, | 
moved away apprehensively, or said | 
they were strangers in those parts. Se 
at last we took it toa policeman. | 
we asked, puttingit 


“ Pose gar ow ?” 
more curtly. 

He at once took us by the arm and | 
shoved us down the Hampstead, High- 
gate, City, South London and Morden | 
Tube. 

It was at this point, | may say, that | 
artistically we failed. Had we kept up | 
our Ruritanian pretence we should no 
doubt, knowing nothing of London, have | 
actually taken a ticket and tried to get | 
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imerely repeated “ "Empshtead,” with 
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to Hampstead on the Hampstead and 
Highgate Tube (with which, if you will 
allow me, I will couple the designations 
of City and South London, not forget- 
ting that place called Morden some- 
where near the Sunny South Coast). 

Being, however, really Londoners 
underneath, we doubted if the thing 
was possible in the time at our disposal ; 
for on the Tube the trains which visit 
the place you want to go to, either by 
the unanimous decision of the Directors | 
or by sheer forgetfulness on the part of | 
the driver, frequently omit to stop at) 
the station you want to get in at, which | 
makes it dangerous if not impossible 
to board them. 

Sono sooner had our policeman turned | 
away than we crept out once more in | 
search of a taxi. Unfortunately he} 
turned back again. No doubt he had 
thought we looked suspicious. He stood | 
over us and said, ‘* What’s your little | 
game?” 

“ Brekkekehex ?” 
politely. 

“Eh?” 

“ Koax !‘Koar !’* I explained. 

“ Prosephee glauképis Robertos,” fin- | 
ished Percival, to make it quite clear. 
!” spake grey-eyed 





J 
i 


remarked Percival | 


“Ah, furriners! 
Robert. ‘Well, where do you want to 
go to?” he continued, in the tones of 
one who isn’t going to believe when he | 
does hear. 

“"Empshtead!”” answered Percival | 
in broken English with a strong Ruri- 
tanian accent, hurriedly writing it out 
again on a fresh bit of paper, an un- 
expected down-draught from a High- 
gate train having removed the first. 

“"Empshtead!” he repeated, and 
gave it to the policeman. This time 
from the way he was standing the 
policeman read the Ruritanian word: 





“da lSNVH” 

He was, however, quite equal to it. 
He nodded sagely and said “ Ar!” and 
called upataxi. Then: “What nation- 
ality?” he asked. 

“Ruritanian,” I said in English, to 
see what would happen. Percival 


4 strong accent on the first syllable. 
He seemed rather pleased with it. 

The constable at once put our two 
remarks together with considerable 
skill, 

“Drive to the Rooritanian Em bassy,”’ 
he said to the taxi-driver. 3 

“Laan ano éthesky poti lophon,” said 
Pereival, climbing in in order to hide 
his laughter. 

“Epeita pedonde kulindeto 
aneidees,” T added swiftly. 

“Not at all,” replied the constable 
with true politeness, and moved off in 
4 dignified manner. 
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Omnibus Driver (lo nervous owner of small car). “ You LitTtLE+TEAsE!” 











‘Where is this blinkin’ Embassy ?” 
asked our driver after a minute. 

“Qh, go to the Splitz Hotel,” I said, 
giving the game up. It was not the 
same thing as Hampstead quite, but I 
felt we needed a drink—or, as the 
Ruritanians say, a “Avateer.” A. A. 








Brighter Mathematics. 

“He composed a commentary on Euclid, 
whose pupils he attended at Alexandria, besides 
several books on comic sections.” 

Old School-book. 


‘“‘SnHoutp Bap Taste BE PUNISHED ? 
By a Cuntturep Man,”’ 
Headlines in Daily Paper. 
“Should swank swatted?” asks 
Smith minor. 


be 





‘«She did not pull me out of a charabanc, I 
saw here there and got out of the charabanc.”’ 
Daily Paper. 
When you feel like that it is much 
better to stay in the charabanc. 





CYNTHIA ADVENA. 
Who is Cynthia? What is she 
That picture-papers bill her ? 
Green (with knobs) she seems to be— 
A monster caterpillar, 
Now installed at Battersea. 
She ’s four inches long at least, 
Her native soil is Java; 
She's a larva from the East, 
Though not a Saklatlava : 
Quite an interesting beast. 
Then to Cynthia let us sing, 
For when, with luck, she hatches 
She will have a spread of wing 
No moth of Britain matches ; 
All look out for her next Spring! 








Strong Silent Notes. 
“HvuGu true Drover.—R. Vaughan Williams,” 
This work by the most British of British 
Composers is typically British.’’ 
From Liverpool Opera Programme. 
So now we know. 
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oceans of times, but then I always 
| thought O well where is China, and by 
_ the time she gets this she won’t be there 


darling you know you never wttered 


| postcard from the RocKEFELLER yacht, 


| conversation 


— about the world in yachts, my 


} ling. 


| well, as for me I’m the 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
I.—Back Aaats. 
Trix, my cruel angel, I will not be up- 
braided in that corrosive way, my dear 
how could I write to you, if you will go 


dear I’ve started the longest letter 


and anyhow the news will be too obso- 
lete, so in the end the pen quite fell 
from the nerveless little fingers, besides 


yourself except that rather aloof picture- 
but don’t think darling there's the 


palest cloud between us, because quant 
a moi, my dear I've taken to popping 





the humming-birds are quite electrical, 
well we stayed at an utterly lotos-eating 
little place called Montego Bay, my dear 
if ever you're blighted to a male you 
must go there and merely mention my 
name because I rather think they were 
rather attracted, well we had Elysian 
rooms with the widest balcony quite 
over the sea which my dear is the most 
theatrical blue with intoricating coral 
reefs, my dear live coral sort of open- 
work rock in pink and too ornamental, 
and the most tropical little aquarium 
fish all topaz and yellow with emerald 
stripes and everything, and of course the 
water is ‘oo diaphanous, well when I 
tell you that I dropped a looking-glass 
from our balcony into six foot of sea 
and attended to the little nose in it quite 





adequately as it lay at the bottom, and 


garment in wool, because my-dear J 
do resent this mourning uniform men 
wear in the water, and I do not see wh 

one’s nearest and dearest should always 
look like a wet hansom-cab horse on the 
beach, do you darling, however this one 
1 must admit was the faintest shade too 
garish for a male, because it was the 
last in the shop and quite remarks ] 
believe were definitely passed on the 
sunlit strand about it, however Had- 
dock didn’t seem to care a cabbage, 
which only shows you darling what 
Love can do to a lord and master, don't 
you agree ? 

So what with everything I don't 
want to hear a single word about your 
verminous Lidos and teeming lingerie 
parades, because think what you will 
of me but my dear this tender plant 





a little French into the 
because 
it 's quite the done thing 
now, well as I was gn 
ing we're the old old 
bosoms still and ycu 
shall hear the whole 
proceedings daily, dar- 


My dear it’s too 
dreary to hear you 're 
still a Vestal, I did 
think you'd magnetise 
in one of those tropical 
climes, however life un- 
dulates before you still 
darling so don't hurry 
the stroke, because my 
dear I’m satisfied that 
matrimony is a thing 
a girl ought to com- 
mit once only and then 








born matron already, 
well no tiny tots dar- 


hy 


i" a Tyne 


iJ 


Soft-hearted Party (buying fly-swatter). “Yes, THIS ONE IS VERY NICE, BUT 
I THINK THE MESH IS A LITTLE TOO CLOSE. 
THE FLY A SPORTING CHANCE.” 


I FEEL ONE 


does not blossom in 
herds and hives and 
places where they 
swarm, no darling J am 
not the human hee, but 
small and congenial 
which was what we had 
there, because there 
were a few quite endur- 
tible voiceless Britons, 
who murmured Good- 
morning and whispered 
Good-night but didn’t 
utter between, alsosome 
rathey creamy Ameri- 
cans who paid for the 
rum-punch quite al- 
ways, my dear too ex- 
pensive, and that leads 
my dear to the solitary 
mae canker, because one of 
ened the Americans was 
rather magical, my 


OUGHT TO GIVE | dear a definite witch, 








_ ling, and none looming yet, thanks be, 
| but my dear utterly poised and mature 


and my dear too wifely, my dear we 're 
_ crazily harmonious still and we ‘ve only 
| had the most trivial tantrums except 
| one which was rather cyclonic, I'll 
_ tell you one day, but as far as I can 
see the sole flaw in conjugality is that 
, at any moment a girl may be guilty of 
| twins because my dear I'm quite sure 
that your generous Topsy is the type 
| that twins if anything, however don’t 
count your twins till they're hatched, 
as the poet says, all the same you can 
understand they are rather a background 
to a girl's thoughts, and that will ex- 
plain if I seem a fraction more esotteric 
and autumnal in tone from time to time 
these days darling. 

Well of course we had Earth's rosiest 
honeymoon since Apam and Eve, my 
dear Jamaica too voluptious and his- 
torical, you have nothing but yams and 
rum-punchand bread-fruit, and my dear 





my dear the bathing was dream-like, 
you lie on this miraculous white sand 
with secret bottles of coker-nut oil and 
merely cook the little frame by sections, 
my dear like something on a spit till you 
go pure antelope ali over, only of course 
the hilarious thing is that the local 
white virgins utterly shun the sun and 
merely /urk under umbrellas and every- 
thing for fear they ‘ll go dusky and be 
taken for Nature's Jamaicans, my dear 
too delicate the whole situation, how- 
ever you recline comatically and watch 
the filty-fifty girls, my dear the most en- 
ticing cinnamoncolour and what figures, 
doing the highest dives upside-down and 
everything, and after that you sort of 
wilt into the divine sea which is like 
blue velvet a cat’s been lying on, my 
dear it's so buoyant you’re sort of swim. 
ming in the air, and of course I had a 
languishing costume in Cambridge and 
ivory with a marked absence of back 
darling, and I gave Haddock an emerald 





called Mrs. May, and 
we became quite bosoms, only as luck 
would have it the nymph reminded 
Haddock of that Green attractor I've 
told you about, and my dear she was 
rather litterary and constantly read 
books, my dear quite nothing in it of 
course only there was a second or two 
when your radiant Top felt she had to 
definitely make an effort to command 
attention, and that my dear is nol 
marked on the map of my life, but don't 
think darling that I’m going to be one 
of those carbolic jealous wives, because 
I've quite decided that if ever there 
should be the mingiest Delilah-trouble 
I’m going to be doo Christian about it, 
because my dear I always say that it 
always pays to always do the Christian 
thing. 

However no more of that now, be- 
cause my dear of course I ‘ve forgotten 
to tell you the real throb, my dear in 
case you haven't seen I am litterally @ 











Member of Parliament, well it was just 
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REMARKS THAT DON’T RING TRUE. 


Beauty Specialist. “YOUR SKIN Is P 


ERFECT, MADAM. YouU’LL ONLY RUIN IT IF 


YOU BEGIN USING OUR FAMOUS CLEAR 











| a8 we expected, my poor Haddock was 
| unseated owing to some weasel of a man 
| who gave Leer to the populace, however 
| your Topsy was elected too unanimously 
| instead, my dear a walking weed did 
stand against me, but he quite lost his 
deposit and everything and was practi- 
| cally stoned to death, well it all took 
| months to fructify and now I can’t take 
| my little seat till next Session, of course 
| my poor Haddock is faintly wounded 
I'm afraid, because meanwhile he'd 


| made history’s virgin speech and was | 


once ejected from the House for calling 
Jorxsox-Hicks a cow in a china-shop, 
$0 he was rather popular, however he’s 
writing a tragedy or something now 


stituency, only outside Burbleton, be- 
cause my dear Burbleton, too morbid, 
of course one rather flaw is that the 
finances are the least bit tremulous and 
on the debit side, so Haddock ’s doing 
some ads. as well, well no more now 
darling, O snakes I nearly forgot, my 
dear talking of finance there ’s a misty 
chance of my flying the foul Atlantic, 


be 





and we’ve taken a house in my con-| _ +°! 
| Who’d, loving, turn its parchment | 





but not a whisper darling, because not 
even Haddock is to know, more later, 
your second mother Torsy. A. P. H. 








THE “FIND.” 


‘Tis lumber in the lumber-room, 

Its dingy bindings dark as doom, 

A book with ancient steel and plume 
Romance within it ; 

But “obsolete,” I hear you say, 

And “ quite impossible to-day,” 

And I must “chuck the thing away”? 
Well, not this minute. 





For all my innermost soul demurs 
To cast aside, when it occurs, 

| What once was more than Elzevirs 
To some grave scholar 


leaves 
Before the fires of April eves, 
Chin upon stock (so one perceives) 
‘Twixt points of collar. 


And with the morning (watch him, do!), 
His hoarded tome he'd seize anew 
And (eke a crust therewith) into 

A pocket shove it, 





Remarking with much learned fun 
That on such morns of cloud and sun 
His volume was the only one 

The wise would covet. 


Ah, then, the thoughtless word re- 
strain 

That names his dear one with disdain, 

For Wisdom loved it, though ’tis plain 
*Twas—some—a dry book; 

Nay, have we not at times ourselves 

Above all darlings of the shelves 

Wherein the studious bookworm delves 
Preferred a fly-book ? P. B.C. 








Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
«. .. . but it is a fact that diseases which 
prevailed then are now rare and others which 
are now rare were common in the past.’’ 
Daily Paper. 


‘* Notts Foroeosto oolo,o coStoke City 0.” 
Evening Paper, 
One gathers there were 0 goals. 
‘*Young man, married, seeks situation as 
Chauffeur, also domestic experience.’’ 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 





Rather a slightly married young man. 
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THE NEW SHIP OF THE DESERT. 


i ing that “a strange four-decked craft to 
an 8 nt ee and two hundred tons of goods has 
been designed for new travel routes across the deserts of the world.”) 
Trme-HONOURED steed, who oft in fact and story 
Across the “ desert’s dusty face” have trod, 

I come to grave o'er your departed glory 
A mourner’s Ichabod. 


To a usurper you must soon surrender, 
For in your stead ere long there shall arise 
Through man’s device, in all its pomp and splendour, 
A steed of monstrous size. 


No more the merchant and his bales you'll carry 
With many a jolt and devastating bump ; 
No more the tourist hours on end will tarry 
On your uneasy hump. 





In vain you'll fill your vast inside with water, 
Full as the cruse that in her darkest hour 
Succoured the widow's house of old, and taught her 
The Hebrew prophet’s power. 


Too soon they ‘ll man this mightier ship and load her, 
A speedier barque ; and from his cabin’d room 
The passenger will whiff the petrol’s odour 
In lieu of your perfume. 


Thus science in her ruthless march advances, 
Rides rough-shod over every — spot, 
Lays claim e’en to the desert’s parched expanses, 
Camel, and heeds you not. 
Full many a nasty knock has been your guerdon ; 
Of martyrdom you seemed to have the art ; 
But this last straw must prove your crowning burden, 
And break your back—and heart. A. K 





AN EPISTLE TO AN “EPHESIAN.” 


Dear Sie,—I wish you had refrained from writing and 
publishing your last book. Those satirical exercises of yours 
in the * Pastiche” column of The New Age, years ago, I 
always used to look forward to; and you have been an 
intimate and valued link between unhappy Russia and 
English readers. Your eulogy of the present SecreTary 

| or State For Inp1, in his varied activities, on foot and on 
horseback, was entertaining, even if one could not go with 
| you all the way, and I have no doubt that when the time 
| comes to treat of that accomplished experimentalist’s career 
| as @ financier you wi!l not fail to do him justice. 
| Inmall those writings you commanded attention; but in 
| this new novel, based upon the frailties, real or invented, 
| of that great and glorious creature, Cartes Dickens, you 
| have, I think, sinned grievously both against decency and 
| the Light. “ 
Two or three questions I should like to ask you about this 
deplorable book. One is this: How can a young man of your 
_ age—thirty-three—working in the year 1928 and unprovided 
with mesen Pati to know anything of the intimate frus- 
| trations fears, distractions and doubts, of the married life 
of anyone who died as long ago as 1870? Our closest friends 
| rarely penetrate beneath the surface of such dramas; how 
, can you have the effrontery to pretend that the truth is in 
_ you and you alone ; how can you dare to reveal it ? 
ow having — to know and having dared to 
| reveal, how can you defend your eagerness to let the worl 
| share these tragic secrets? Was there such need of ake? 
' Kate Dickens, Mrs. Pervert, your victim's sole surviving 


i 
i 
| 
| 
: 
| 
; 


eG Rtn 
that her last days should be darkened by this dishonouring 
publication? Sir Henry Dickens, your victim's sole guy. 
viving son, is a man holding one of the most responsib'e 
positions in the country, a trusted administrator of Justice: 
was it imperative that his father’s name should be publicly 
degraded in this way? and always, be it remembered, with- 
out foundation. 
The lives of this brother and sister cannot, it is natural 
to believe, be much longer protracted; could you not in 
pity have postponed your accusations and calumnies at 
least until only the great man’s grandchildren were left to 
be wounded and shamed ? 
When Dickens died the whole English-speaking world 
mourned as though for their nearest and dearest. The 
picture of “The Empty Chair” in his study at Gadshill 
was torn from The Graphic and hung in thousands of homes, 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. That was fifty- 
eight years ago, when myriad persons were living who had 
had the opportunity of hearing sinister whispers of his 
domestic infelicity; yet no stone was cast. The Deyil’s 
Advocate was missing. Nor was any stone cast until you, 
in some strange perverse fit of self-indulgence, conceived that 
to play the role of censor was your duty and your right. 
No, Sir, you have not done well in writing this book. 
You have done ill indeed; and, even if you could provide 
chapter and verse for every one of your charges and revela- 
tions, I should still say that you have done ill indeed. You 
are to-day, I gather from a letter in the Press, satisfied 
with your achievement ; but I do not envy you your feelings 
when, after a few years have passed, you come to look back 
upon it. You will then realise that it is no laurel fora 
young writer to find delight in smirching the escutcheon and 
diminishing the stature of one of the noblest and most gen- 
erous of his predecessors in the art and craft of letters. It 
will be no comfort to you then to be known as the traducer 
of this great genius, this source of national pride, the magi- 
cian who created and peopled a new world of warm-hearted- 
ness and laughter, and who—whatever his private griefs 
and perplexities, even agonies, may have been—-in his cour- 
ageous public life of industry and astounding energy fought | 
always for Charity and the Right. 


I am, Yours faithfully, Corin THian, 








LYRA MOLLUSCA. 
[* Miss Svein. THorNpdIkE is planning another visit to South Africa, 
during which she will appear in Shakespearean plays for the benefit of 
the natives.”—Daily News and Westminster Gazette.| 





SHAKESPEARE, in that great phrase, “The world’s 
mine oyster,” 

Scattered the largess of his heart of gold 

Not for the benefit of the harsh and cold 
Who shun their fellow-men and seek the cloister, 
Nor for the rich, who proudly roll and royster 

Along the roads, but for the generous, bold, 

Adventurous folk whose eyes, when they behold 
The blest bivalve, grow tenderer and moister. 
Others, “‘tarantulated by a tune,” 

May in the siniles of ballet-dancers bask 
Or pay their homage to a crook or coon ; 

Mine be the nobler, more uplifting task 
Far from the stage of crooks and vamps and caitifis— 
Of introducing SHakespeare to the natives. 





“ Oliver Cromwell, surnamed Commonwealth . . . was the only 
son of a brewery, but in time of war he was a brave leader. He fought 
in the War of the Roses.’ Schoolboy Howler. 


Poor Oliver! “Take away that bauble,” he said when he 





daughter, is an old lady of over eighty ; was it so necessary 


~~ 


broke his mace on Bosworth Field. 
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STUDY OF A MAN REASSEMBLING A NEWSPAPER AFTER HIS WIFE HAS 
BEEN READING IT. 





























rica, 
fit of 











. only 
ought 
“GEORGE, SORRY TO TROUBLE YOU, 
yn he BUT COULD I HAVE THE PAPER AGAIN 
FOR A MOMENT?” 
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THE COME-BACK. 


“Harris,” I said to the dear boy 
leaning against the marble top of a soda- 
fountain and contemplating our paper 
cups of cocoa cola, “kindly give me the 
inside dope on this thing. It is perhaps 
needless for me to say that I don't 
believe it.” 

I was referring to the rumour which 
was going about the club on Forty- 
fourth Street to the effect that Harris 
had been drinking more than he should. 
The rumour said that Harris had been 
drinking so much that his doctor had 
forced him to go on the wagon; he had 
now staged a come-back, as we say, and 
wasn't touching a drop. In fact the 
rumour had it that his name was being 
considered for membership of that evan- 
escent society which we call the R.D.A. 

the Reformed Drunkards of America. 

I disbelieved the whole thing; I had 
known Harris a long time and I hap- 
pened to be familiar with his salary and 
also the price of bootleg liquor, and I 
could see that the two figures were in- 
compatible, I couldn't imagine how 
such a rumour had got started. 





“1 wanted to visit Canada,” said 
Harris; “1 wanted to have a slant at 
the scenery along the Saguenay River.” 

Here Harris looked me in the eye with 
an air of such naive truth that it was 
impossible to doubt him, though he 
seemed more or less to expect it. New 
York was hot; Harris's summer vaca- 
tion was about to begin ; he had heard 
of a cruise from Montreal down the 
Saint Lawrence to Quebec and up the 
Saguenay River; he decided to go. He 
says that was all there was to it, and I 
can’t help believing him. 

He wrote two letters—one to his 
family saying that he was going to 
Canada for his vacation, and the other 
to a friend of his in Quebec saying that 
he would be passing through and would 
like to see him. Having done this he 
carried his innocence to the club on 
Forty-fourth Street and ran into Gar- 
rett. 

“Canada, eh?” says Garrett, as if 
Harris were about to depart for the 
Promised Land. 

“Yes,” says Harris; “I hear the 
Saguenay is a remarkable river.” 

Garrett gave him a wink of about a 











SS 
hundred per cent proof and | 
Harris laughed a bit out of friendlies 

Then Garrett laughed a good deal 
more and punched Harris playfully in 
the ribs. Harris grinned because he 
didn’t understand. 

Then Garrett rolled up his eyes and 
smacked his lips and roared. 

“You old dog!” he cried. gs i 
Harris on the Seas * Slapping 

It was not until this moment, Harris 
swears, that he remembered that Canada 
was not restricted to half of one per 
cent alcohol. He says he simply hadn't 
considered the point. He guesses that 
he probably turned a little red. 

* You old sinner!” said Garrett 
‘sneaking off in a two-weeks’ loop.” 

He began to feel guilty about the 
trip. He had never professed to be an 
abstainer, but he was a man of temper- 
ance and, even after Prohibition, never 
drank to excess. He began to wonder 
if his reputation were not about to be 





ruined. 

* But how about bringing me back a 
bottle of honest-to-God liquor?” sug- 
gested Garrett. 

‘My dear man,” said Harris, “I tell 






































Newly-arvived Visitor (to station-growler). 


Growler, “Wei, 
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“TS THIS THE BEST THING THE T : eS?" 
; : BES NG E TOWN CAN DO IN THE WAY OF CONVEYANCES: 
THE TOWN DON'T DO ANYTHING MARVELLOUS IN THE WAY OF VISITORS.” 
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you I am going up for the scenery. I 
honestly 
«You'll be seeing two or three sets 
of scenery after the first day, I guess.” 
It worried the poor fellow a good 
deal. 

Then, two days before he was to 
leave, his boss at the office called him in. 

“Hear you're going to Canada,” he 
said, giving Harris a potent stare. 

Harris lowered his eyes. 

“Jt’s true, then?” asked the boss. 

Harris nodded. There was a minute 
of silence. 

Then the boss spoke. ‘‘ Now, what you 
do, my boy,” he said, “is of course en- 
tirely your own affair. I won't say that 
if you go to Canada our connections are 
severed, but I do put this restriction on 
it: if you turn up here after your vaca- 
tion with a hang-over, then we must 
part. Youhad better leave Canada three 
or four days early to give your head time 
toclearup. And while you are there 
bear in mind the good name of the firm 
you are associated with.” 

When Harris returned to his apart- 
ment that evening he found a Special 
Delivery letter from his mother. 

“My dear boy,” she wrote, “I have 
always had faith in you and confidence 
in your discretion; I have always felt 
that you would never do anything to 
bring a line of worry to your mother’s 
face. You have been so far a sober hard- 
working boy; you have led a clean 
straight life up to now; you have been 
a good boy and a credit to your family. 
Do not, 1 pray you, succumb to this 
temptation now. Listen to me, dearboy, 
and turn aside from this rash course.” 

After this, Harris said, there was 
obviously only one thing to do; he took 
his tickets to the Grand Central Station 
andeashed them in, then walked straight 
on to the nearest Y.M.C.A. and gave 
himself up. 

“IT seem to be a drunkard,” said 

Harris to the secretary in his blunt but 
honest way; “I want to reform.” 
_ The secretary looked at him a second 
in surprise, then caught his hand in a 
mighty grip. “Good! It is inspiring to 
see @ man ‘come back’ of his own 
accord,” 

Harris was on the verge of tears. 

“Come back?” he murmured. “Hell, 
I never went.” 





As Harris said this he gulped down 
the last of the cocoa cola, shaking it 
down his throat with a great relishing 
“Aaaabek !” 

“For a day or two,” he added as an 
afterthought, “I felt, I confess, some 
Temorse at not having gone to Canada 
anyway. I don’t mind having a drink 
of good liquor—and according to every- 

y down here they do have good 
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Little Girl (at her fourth wedding). “Mummy, CAN’T I BE A BRIDE SOMETIMES, 


"STEAD OF A BRIDESMAID?” 








liquor in Canada—but when I got the 
telegram from my friend in Quebec, to 
whom I had written to say I was pass- 
ing through, I was just as glad that I 
hadn’t risked my reputation by going. 
He wired to ask me if I would mind 
bringing him up a bottle or two of 
honest-to-God whisky.” 

“T guess that puts the drinks on me,” 
I said. ‘“ What’ll you have?” 

« An orange crush,” said Harris. 

I ordered an orange crush and a stiff 
sarsaparilla. MANHATTAN. 








Our Philanthropic Kine. 
‘*Cow’s Dasu Into WALL. 

The drover pursued oneanimal, which crashed 
heavily into an old six-foot brick wall, which 
fell bodily into the yard of an engineer-started, 
providing employment for hundreds buckling 
the wheels, dashboard, and wing3.”’ 

Sunday Paper. 





Things That Might Have Been 
Expressed Differently. 


‘* The Editor wishes to thank the Rector for | 
his kind help in editing this issue during her | 
absence, and apologises for its shortcomings | 


on that account.’’—Parish Magazine. 


Cannibalism at Amsterdam. 
“Joe Wright, the Canadian winner of this 








year’s Diamond Sculls at Henley, was eaten in | 
’ ’ 


the single sculls by a Czecho-Slovakian.” 

Ii dian Paper. 
The latter should enter for the Double 
Crossbones next year. 





‘* GRILLS 
Rump Steak 1j-, Fillet Steak 1/4, Sausages 
(2) 8d.. Lion Chop 11d., Chump Chop 1/1, Lamb 


Cutlet 9d., Tomato 4d.”’ 


Advt. in Evening Paper 
We rather fancy a KetLoae mixed grill, 


with the lion chop lying down beside 


the lamb. 
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| give an outline of what might really be 
| a thundering good play. 


_why not in modern language? 2 
‘not adapt these old melodramas still 
_ more freely, to suit modern taste? Why 
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SWAN (OF AVON) AND EDGAR. 
Iv SHAKESPEARE in modern dress, 


not a collaboration between our greatest 
and our most prolific dramatist ? We 


“Wao KILLED DuNCAN?” 
y 
Epcarn SHAKESPEARE, 
Author of The Sinister Moor, now at the 
Venus Theatre; The Crazy King, now at His | y 
Royal Highness’s ; A Prince in Black, now at 
the Commonalty, etc., etc. 
Wovunp vor pur General MacaetH BEHIND 
THE BARS? 





‘ou never smoke. 


for myself, but. for-——— 


beastly noise. 


Enter Detective-Inspector Macduff of 


M. (suspiciously). A cigarette? But 
Mrs. M. (awkwardly). No—er—not 


{Front-door bell rings (orr) violently. 
M. I hope Duncan won't hear that 


[There is a knock on thedoor. Both 
~ start. Silence. Knock is re- 
peated violently. 
Both. Come in, come in. 
Enter Parlourmaid. 
Parlourmaid. Two gentlemen to see 
ou, Sir. 


New Scotland Yard and Sergeant 
Lennox. 





later. Darkness. Silence. Scream 
(orr). Enter Inspector Macduff 
with Maleolm and Donalbain, both 
handcuffed, 


Macduff. 1 arrest you on the charge 
of the murder of your father. It is my 
duty to warn you. ... ete. 

Malcolm. But this is infamous. 

Donalbain. I know nothing about it, 


Enter Lord Ross hurriedly. 
Ross. General Banquo has been mur- 
dered, Inspector ! 
Macduff (suspiciously). How do you 
know ? 
Ross. Know, idiot ? 
body. 


I've seen his 





Act I. Drawing-room at 
Mrs. Macbeth’s. 
Darkness. Silence. 
Seream (orr). Some- 
one on the stage starts 
and knocks over @ 
table. It is Mrs. 
Macbeth. 

Mrs. Macbeth. Hark! 

No. That d—d 
owl again! I feel un- 
accountably nervous. 

{ wonder what Mac’s 

doing. 

EnterGeneral Macbeth 
smothered in blood. 
Macbeth. I’vedoneit! 
Mrs. M. Youhaven't? 
M. Yes, I have. Cut 

my chin. 

Mrs. M. (suspicious- 
ly). But why shave at 
this hour? 

M. Who is in 
Blue Room ? 

Mrs. M. Lord Don- 
albain. Why? 





the 


Lady. “Have 








YOU BEEN USED TO BEING WHERE THEY HAD 


Applicant. “Yes, M'M—ONE COMING AND ONE GOING.” 


Macduff (suspicious. 
ly). Oh, you have, have 


you? {Exit Macduff. 
Ross. What—hand- 
cuffed ? 


Mal, and Don. Yes. 
Ross. But you are 
innocent. 
Mal. and Don. Of 


course. We all know 
that. 
Ross. I know who 


has done it. 
Mal. and Don. Mae- 
beth ? Ross nods, 
Enter three Old Women, 
1st Old W. Macbeth! 
2nd Old W. Macbeth ! 
3rd Old W. Macbeth! 
Ross. Can't you see 
he’s not here? What 
do you want ? 
Three Old W. To ap- 
ply for the situation of 
cook. 
Ross (suspiciously), 
How did you get in? 


1 tM i 


SS 
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TWO COOKS?” 








M. Someone keeps walking about, 
telling me not to sleep. 

Mrs, M. Must be your imagination. 

(thostly Voice (orr). Sleep no more! 

M. There! Did you hear it? 

Mrs. M. Yes. That’s the parrot. 

M. (doubtfully). It didn’t sound to 

me like the parrot. 
[Door R. mysteriously opens and 
shuts aga. 

Mrs, M. Give me the razor. 
| safe with you. 
| doing with it? 

[A horrible face appears at the 
window and vanishes, 
M. (awkwardly). 1 have been—er— 
shaving. 
Mrs. M. (suspiciously). By moon- 
light ? [Front-door bell rings (orr). 
M. Yes; but what are you doing 
| down here ? / : 
| Mrs, M. I came to get a cigarette 
| and a—- 


It’s not 
What have you been 





Macduff. Good evening, General. I 
have reason to suspect that a murder 
has been committed in your house. 

{Both start. 

Mrs. M. What—in our house? Non- 
sense. 

Macduff. Someone has been killed in 
your best bedroom. (Mrs. Macbeth 
shrieks and faints.) I must trouble you, 
Sir, to come with me. 

M. Certainly, Mr. Macduff. 


(On the way out Macduff stops and 
looks at Parlourmaid’s cheek. 
Macduff. Hallo! What’s this, my 
girl? . 
Parlourmaid (faintly). Rouge, Sir. 
Macduff (touching her cheek). I see. 
Youcango. (Exit Parlourmaid. Mac- 
duff examines his finger.) Rouge? No, 
blood ! 
Curtain. 


Act Il. The same. Twenty-four hours 


Enter Macduff reading a telegram, and 
Lennox. 
Macduff. What—all ! 
Ross. What's the matter now ? 
Macduff. All murdered! 
Ross. Heavens! what do you mean? 
Macduff. All my pretty chickens! 
Ross. Is that all? What were they? 
Macduff. Wyandottes. 
Enter Macbeth. 
M. Inspector, I know who has done it, 
Ali. So do we. 
M. Yes, but I really know. (Euler 
Parlourmaid and ‘two Pekinese.) The 
culprit is .. 
Parlourmaid. Your medicine, Sir. 
M. Don’t interrupt me now. Give 
it to the dogs. The culprit is .. - 
Enter Mrs. Macbeth in her sleep. 
All. Mrs. Macbeth. 
M. Not at all. 








Mrs. M. A spot on my best cushion 
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Boardship Acquaintance (to celebrated author, who is not feeling too well), “I say, I'VE BROUGHT MY AUNT. 














SHE HATES 

YOUR BOOKS AND WANTS TO SPEAK TO YOU ABOUT THEM.” 

M. No, no. Wake up! You are [ Whereupon the Author enters and is 
dreaming. THE COW, 


Mrs. M. (waking). Oh! 
M. The culprit is... 


Enter Ghost of General Banquo. 


All. Banquo! 

M. No, no. He's dead. 
ghost. 

All. I see. 

Macduff. What is he pointing at ? 

All. The clock. 

M. Yes. Watch 
culpritis. . . . 


This is his 
the clock! The 


(The grandfather clock solemnly strikes 
Twelve. All wait. On the twelfth 


stroke the case opens and the body of 


Dunean rolls at the feet of Macduff. 

All. Macduff ! 

Macduff. Ridiculous. 

Ross. He could not 
been the man. 

Lennor. He had no time to do it. 

Ross, And no reason. 

Mal, He's a policeman. 

Don. He's a ’tec. 

Mal. He is the least likely to have 

n the murderer, : 

M. And therefore, friends, ’tis he. 
All. Of course! "Tis he! 


possibly have 





greeted by the assembled company. 


M. Hail, King! for so thou art; of 
secret crimes 
And bloodiest murders prince- 
unraveller ! 
All. Hail, EnGar SHakespeare, King 


of Dramatists ! 

There 's not a cry dissentient. 
Barrie bows 

His humbled head for shame ; 
SuHaw tears his beard ; 

The ingenious LonspDALE, deeper 
than the Thames, 

Must drown his titled puppets ; 
Noet’s self 

Turn Coward and forsake the 
unequal fight, 

And he is bless’d that swears 
“This is the stuff!” 

And damn’d be him that first 
cries “‘ Hold, enough!” 








‘« While debating the subject of railway facili- 
ties in your columns it is worth bringing to 
notice the case of the poor parson, who, with 
his Sunday ties, is necessarily debarred the 
benefit of the week-end reductions.” 

Daily Paper. 
The racchorse-owner too is sometimes 
debarred by mishaps to his stud. 


I’m very sorry for 

A cow; 

Its clothes seem fashioned 
Anyhow ; 
They never look as if they 
Fit; 

[ wonder what is wrong 
With it? 

And if a cow should need 
A pateh 

It never chooses one 
To match, 

But makes the oddest pieces 
Do. 

I think it’s rather sad; 
Don’t you ? 








Cause and Effect ? 

‘¢ At the Lincoln County picnic at Vineland, 
Ontario, the rolling-pin throwing contest was 
won by Mrs. W. H. Upsall, who threw the | 
rolling-pin 67 fect. Mr. Upsall won the 100- | 
yards dash for married men,’’—Sunday Paper. 








‘* The bride’s travelling dress was of cafe-au- 
lait spotted with crepe-de-Chine.”’ 
Kent Paper. 
Lump sugar, we understand, is rapidly 
supplanting confetti at Kentish wed- 











dings. 
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“How b’ YOU LIKE MY NEW COSTUME?” 
“VERY PRETTY AND FEMININE AND ALL THAT, BUT I 


———__ 
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SHOULD HATE TO BE HAMPERED BY SKIRTS MYSELF.” 











HOW CLOVER CAME TO ENGLAND. 
{Clover was first introduced into this country by Sir Ricuarp 
Weston, a Surrey knight, towards the year 1645.) 
How clover came to England 
I wonder if you know ; 
It was Ricnarp Weston brought it 
Three hundred years ago; 
lt was stout Sir Ricnarp Weston, and a stout King’s man 
was he, 
And while Nott and his knaves were ruling at Whitehall 
he dwelt beyond the sea. 


The purple-tufted clover, 
So honey-sweet and dim, 
He saw in Lowland marshes, 
And it seemed good to him ; 
| And it seemed good to the cattle that on those marshes fed : 
And Sir Rickarp thought of his Surrey meadows. “TI will 
plant it there,” he said. 


So clover came to England, 
As Sir Ricmarp willed it should, 
And to the English cattle 
It seemed exceeding good : 
| And to the bees of England it was good beyond a doubt, 
They ought to have blessed Sir Ricuarp Weston as they 
sucked the honey out ! f 


| 
| 


j 
t 


But let it be remembered 
It is not only bees 
Who from a clover goblet 
3 May draw the honey-lees : 
_ The child who takes one floret and puts it to his lips 


j 
i 
| 
) 
i 
| 
i 
i 


Wherefore the kine of England, 
Black, russet, white and dun, 
Should praise Sir Richarp Weston 
In thankful unison, 
And all the bees of England should for Sir Riciarp pray, 
And so should the children who find sweet clover in the | 
meadows where they play. D. M. §. 





BRIGHTER BOWLING. 

Dear Mr. Puxcu,—With regard to the subject of prepared | 
wickets I beg to offer through your columns a suggestion for | 
the consideration of the M.C.C. and other interested bodies. | 

The question as a whole is a tremendous one. We can't, | 
admittedly, abolish p.w.’s altogether, but I do feel that | 
some good might be done by putting a heavy policeman on | 
the pitch for ten minutes before the start of each day's | 
play instead of the heavy roller. If the policeman were | 
instructed to proceed at the double his action should un- | 
doubtedly benefit the bowler. i | 

I have no hesitation in adding that, should my suggestion | 
he adopted by responsible authorities, we can look forward | 
confidently to a stimulating season in 1929. 


Yours, etc., SPECTATOR. 








**WEATHER FoRECcAsT. 
Rather unsettled, but considerable fair periods in the south. English | 

Channel: needs recovering also.’’—Evening Paper. 

Why is the English Channel like my umbrella ? 


| 


‘The President of the Turkish National Assembly says that short 
hair is more than a fashion, It is perfection, and the same applies to 
short skirts. Civilised women cannot go about with skirts reaching 
to their angles.’’—Indian Paper. 








~~ 
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_ May sip a delicate drop of honey just as the brown bee sips. 





We thought that civilized women were just cylinders. 
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THE SENTIMENTAL REALIST. 


Scene—In Rhineland. 


port 
sto Germany. “MUST YOU STAY?” 

ing M. Briann (recalling the Locarno spirit). “[ LOVE YOU TOO MUCH TO THINK OF LEAVING 
YOU JUST YET.” 
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THE ONE-WAY TRAFFIC PROBLEM. 

Tuar the one week's trial of the gyra- 
tory traffic system in the village of 
Pobblecombe came to an end about the 
same time as the three months’ experi- 
ment on the same lines in the City of 
London may not be generally appre- 
ciated. For we are admittedly some 
weeks behind them in publishing our 
report. We propose to proceed with it 
here and now without further delay: 

REPORT 
of the 
PoseiecomBe ViLaGE Councit 

On the Experimental Period of one weok of One- 

way Traffic in the Village of Pobblecombe. 

To enable our readers to follow us 
more closely we append a rough diagram 
of the village green at Pobblecombe, 
the scene of the trial. 
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The police, represented by Craggs, 
| the village constable, were first asked 
to submit their report. We may say 
| at once that we placed the greatest re- 
on the testimony of Craggs, who 
| had been from the first! whole-heartedly 
_im favour of the scheme, though against 


ee 


i 
; 
| 
| 
| 
; 
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his own interests; for he must have 
known that the new system, if adopted, 
would impose on him the monotonous 
and exhausting duty of controlling the 
traffic round the green, his services hav- 
ing hitherto been confined to long and 
interesting rambles round the outskirts 
of the parish. But to proceed. 

The police relied mainly on figures. 
Inthe previous six years, they said, five 
accidents had taken place in the neigh- 
bourhood of the green. ‘In the first of 
these a bantam belonging to Staggs had 
been run over in the road immediately 
outside that gentleman’s inn by a person 
or persons unknown driving an unknown 
type of vehicle. The unfortunate bird 
had died early the following morning. 
The next two accidents, four years later, 
might really, if you came to think of it, 
vs Craggs said, be looked upon as one. 
| Farmer Maggs’ boys had been racing 
| home from school on bicycles one even- 
ing round the bend by the General Store 
and Post Office, when without any warn- 
ing at all the one who was leading ran 
into and stunned a pig that had strolled 
lacross the green from Aggs’ smithy. 
|The boy had sprained his knee, and the 
pig had never afterwards been quite 
right in the head. Craggs was at this 
point told that he need not bother to 
detail the other accidents, but should 
pass straight on to the week of the 
trial, 

There had during this week been one 
accident only. But, as Craggs said, and 





he appeared to have worked it out care- 





fully, there was no doubt that this figure, 
considered proportionally, showed an 
increase. A car driven bya total stranger 
had approached the green along the road 
by the school and was about to turn in | 
the forbidden direction down by the 
General Store and Post Office when 
Craggs, who was standing in the middle 
of the green, waved it vigorously round 
to its left. In trying to obey his orders 
it had crossed the corner of the green 
and collided with the sign-post. That 
had been the only car with which he 
had had to deal. With the carts he had 
had no trouble at all. They had with- 
out exception behaved splendidly. Of 
the conduct of the bicyele-traflic too, 
with the one exception of Farmer Maggs’ 
boys, who had each been run in four 
times for taking the shorter route, he 
had no cause to complain. 

The Pobblecombe Retail Traders’ As- 
sociation were next asked to give their 
report. This body consisted of Staggs 
of Staggs’ Inn and the General Store- 
keeper and Postmaster. Both com- 
plained of aseriousdropin trade. Staggs 
had completely lost his best customer. 
He had been a miller who lived a mile 
or so up the road beyond the rectory. 
For years he had been in the habit of 
dropping into Pobblecombe of an even- 
ing with his mare and his cart and 
discussing for a couple of hours or so 
the topics of the day with Staggs. His 
mare had always stood as quiet as 
a lamb in the road outside. Under the 
new system the miller had had to pro- 
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| and the weather having 
| been a constant source 
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ceed right round the green before arriv- 
ing at the Inn and to leave his mare 
facing irrthe direction from which he had 
come. The smell of home had been too 
strong for the animal's powers of re- 
sistance and she had immediately bolted 
back to her stable. After this had hap- 
pened twice the miller came no more to 
Pobblecombe, and it was believed that 
he was now in the habit of having his 
evening discourses with the landlord of 
a tavern in a neighbouring village. 

On the question being put to him 
Staggs admitted at once that as far as 
the casual traffic was concerned the new 
system had made no difference to him 
at all. 

The G. 8.-K. and P.-M. complained 
that his sale of sausages had seriously 





declined, but he was unable to advance 


ARE ANIMALS REALLY MUSICAL? 
To the Editor of * Punch.” 

Str, —The claim of a nation to be 
regarded as musical does not rest on the 
accomplishments and performances of 
human beings alone, but on those of the 
entire animal population. If this test 
be rigorously applied, England need have 
no fear of the result. Thus I note that 
in The Daily News and Westminster 
Gazette of the 13th inst. a correspon- 
dent, after testifying to the intelligence 
and courtesy of the geese in the neigh- 
bourhood of Freshwater (I. of W.), goes 
on to relate how, at a little country 
chapel in that neighbourhood, when 
music was played out-of-doors on sum- 
mer Sunday afternoons, he has often 
observed the older geese assembled, 





Bombay Duck (Anas Sapphirensis) 
which has a curious habit of quacking 
in consecutive fifths ; but unfortunately 
during my stay it was laid up with ton. 
silitis and unable to do itself justice, 
Yours faithfully, 
Atoysius Swattow ( Major). 
The Redan, Gullane. 
THE HEROIC CAT. 
S1r,—The influence of cats on music 
is curious and perplexing. The con-| 
nection of the cat and the fiddle js | 
enshrined in one of the earliest lyries of | 
the language, and the services which | 
this devoted animal has rendered to the | 
king of instruments by providing the | 
material from which its strings are made | 
cannot be too highly commended. In | 
the days when the Mecca of English | 








any convincing argu- 
ment in support of his} 4 
contention that this| ~ 
was due to the one-way 
system, and the prob- 
ability is that the causes 
were purely seasonal. | _ 
The stamps sold, on the My 
other hand, showed an / 
increase to the extent of 
ninepence-halfpenny. 
Farmer Maggs had 
some special remarks of 
his own to offer on the 
subject. He is a sour- 
tempered man, his boys 





== 7 at 
| of worry to him, and = hes 


| the terse, not to say 


expressive, language he 
used made his reason- 
ing somewhat obscure. 
We gathered that he 
was opposed to con- 





so. 
\ 





Picture Dealer. ‘‘ WHAT ABOUT A LANDSCAPE, OR A COUPLE OF SEASCAPES, 
OR A NICE LAKESCAPE?” 

Picture Buyer. “ NO, NO, NO. 
AN INNSCAPE? AND THE MISSUS, SHE WAS RATHER SET ON A CHURCHSCAPE.” 


HAVE YOU GOT A COUNTRY SCENE—A BIT OF 


music was the old St. | 
James’s Hall, many_ 
stories used to be told | 
of a famous cat which 
lived on the premises 
and took the keenest 
interest in the concerts | 
given there. Of these 
the most touching is 
that which relates to 
a recital given by the 
illustrious virtuoso, Sar- 
ASATE. During the en- 
tire performance, so it 
is credibly related, the 
cat remained on the 
platform with an agon- 
ized expression on its 
countenance, making it 
perfectly clear that, in 
case the violinist broke 
a string, she was ready 
then and there to sup- 
ply him with another. | 
The devotion of eats | 








tinuing the system, but have unani- 
mously decided not to include his state- 
ment in the report. 

After a sitting lasting well into the 
night, the Pobblecombe Parish Council, 
having carefully weighed every aspect 
of the case as presented by the above 
evidence, decided by a small majority 
that the system should be discontinued. 

% 38 Bs *K * 

To all those urban councils and the 
like who contemplate making a similar 
experiment, we trust that the publica- 
tion of this report, examined of course 
in conjunction with those of other com- 
munities, such as the City of London, 
will be of true value in indicating the 
kind of difficulties they may expect to 
encounter. We wish them luck. 





Brummagem-made. 
‘* Tae Sea Haru Irs Prarts’ 
(From Birmingham).”’ 





evidently in order to listen, for as soon 
as the music ceased they went away. 
I cannot resist the conclusion that this 
musical intelligence of the Freshwater 
geese is to be traced to the abiding in- 
fluence of its most distinguished resi- 
dent, Tennyson, the most melodious of 
poets. Iam, yours faithfully, 
Alwm Bay. JEREMY GANNET. 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE CAPE, 


Sir,—During a recent visit to Cape 
Colony I was assured by my host that 
a baboon at Stellenbosch had been 
taught to play the saxophone and was 
much in request at local dances. That 
baboons have been trained to act as 
railway porters is an old story, but this 
I think marks a notable advance in the 
education of those whom with an undue 
self-complacency we have been in the 
habit of calling “our poor relations.” 
At the Zoological Gardens at Durban 





Wireless Paper. 
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there is a fine specimen of the Semi- 





in highly creditable imitation of a motor: | 





to music is beyond question, but as 
performers, alas! their voice-production | 
leaves much to be desired. The resources 
of medical science, however, have now 
come to their aid, and I am informed | 
that by grafting the thyroid gland of a 
nightingale on to the larynx of a Per- 
sian, a breed of cats has been evolved 
whose nocturnal serenades are above 
reproach. A friend of mine who owns 
one has happily named it Beethoven, | 
in view of the beauty of its moonlight 
sonatas. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Feurx Cuatro. | 
St. Kitts, Tilehurst. 
HELPFUL IMITATION. 
Str,—There can be no doubt that 
Nature is creeping up in the world of | 
harmony. Quite recently I heard a) 
flock of wild geese, as they were passing 
over my house in Norfolk, “ honking 
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Vet. (puzzled by obscure case of lameness in doctor’s hunter). “I WisH MY PATIENTS COULD TELL THEIR SYMPTOMS LIKE 


Doctor (just returned from attending a very voluble hypochondriac). “You OUGHT TO THANK HEAVEN THEY CAN'T.” 








horn. And a musical friend of mine 
tells me that calves are now in the 
habit of emitting noises of a quality dis- 
_tinetly reminiscent of the bass clarinet. 
| Tam, Yours faithfully, Orato Brrriy. 
| The Crumbles, Cromer. 
THE IDEAL ORGANIST. 
| _ §m,—Recent researches in bio-chem- 
| istry undoubtedly foreshadow the pos- 
| sibility of producing creatures enor- 
_mously larger than those at present in 
| existence. As an amateur organist, 
| painfully conscious of the inadequacy of 
the human frame to render full justice 
| to the pedalling powers of this noble 
instrument, I cannot help thinking that 
the problem might be solved by the 
teating of a race of giant centipedes, say 
ten times the size of those at present 
available, 

Tam, Sir, Yours hopefully, 

(Miss) Myrta Popper. 

Scolopendiva Lodge, Crawley. 
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THE LANGUAGE DIFFICULTY. 

I nave never claimed to be Sylvia's 
equal in knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. I don’t propose to have an 
inferiority complex in the matter; I 
simply take the facts as they are. It 
was with some reluctance therefore 
that I agreed we should stay in and 
listen on the wireless to a causerie by 
a member of the French Academy who 
was flying over to England for that pur- 
pose. The result was what I expected. 

“I’m awfully sorry, dear,” I said, 
taking off the ear-phones after five 
minutes of what sounded like a series 
of short sharp barks, “but I’m afraid 
it’s no use. My French is an even 
deader language than I thought.” 

* You'll get it in a bit,” she encour- 
aged me, “ the accent’s rather different ; 
Monsieur Visire is a Gascon.” 

“Or a Pomeranian?” I said ten- 
tatively, “judging by the barks.” 








Sylvia disdained to reply. She con- 
tinued to listen-in with a pleased smile, 
nodding her head appreciatively the 
while. I triedagain. This time it was 
alittle better. More than once I caught 
two consecutive words that I under- 
stood. I will give them here. They 
were ‘“‘entente cordiale.” But it was 
poor sport waiting for them to come 
round and I surreptitiously discon- 
nected myself once more 

“Tsn’t it good?” asked Sylvia, look- 
ing up. 

I hastily resumed the ear-phones. 
Five minutes more and there came a 
pause. Then I heard something I really 
understood. In the clear cool voice of 
the announcer came the following 
words : : 

“ Monsieur Visire asks me to say that 
he finds it rather tiring talking English 
after his journey to-day, and, if you will 
excuse him, he will continue his address 
in French.” 
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THE LITTLE OWL. 
(Athene Noctua.) 
PERCHED on my wireless pole, aloof, in- 
scrutable, 
Warming its wicked wits— 
There in the sunlight (eminently shoot- 
able) 
The little villain sits. 


This is the fiend that robs us of our 
beauty-sleep 
And, what is more (or worse), 
Makes mortals, resting from their daily 
duties, leap 
Up in their beds and curse. 


For nightly from the garden weird un- 
canny cries, 
Suggestive of the screams 
Wrung from the lips of tortured souls 
in panic, rise 
To mingle with my dreams. 
Should you not know the habits of the 
fellow, you 'd 
Imagine one so quaint 
In feathery plus-fours, with eyes so 
yellow-hued, 
As something of a saint ; 
A creature fitly fashioned to extermin- 
ate 
Things that are not thought nice; 
One that with quite a proper taste in 
vermin ate 





ata We 





American Tourist. “SAY, WE'VE JUST HALF-AN-HOUR TO DO THESE GALLERIES—80 YOU DO THIS SIDE AND I'LL DO THAT.” 








Nay, finches of the grove in terror quail 
if e’er 
They hear the ogre-ish bark 
Of one whose treat’s the nightingale, 
whose daily fare 
The linnet and the lark. 
This is no saint, no sacred fowl of 
Pallas’s; 
To honour with her name 
A vandal bird so criminal and callous is 
(To say the least) a shame. 
Wherefore a boon, O goddess of the 
beryl eyes, 
Your pagan poet begs ; 
Rise in your wrath and addle, smash or 
sterilise 
This false Athene’s eggs ! 





Another Impending Apology. 
“ Fossirs Herp Up. 
Curvesr Emparco On Screntists.”’ 
Headlines in Sunday Paper. 





*‘A former champion and hero of many a 
race Steel Blue was an ineffective participant, 
retiring early in the race. He has detonated 
with age.”’—Indian Paper. 

Gone off, in fact. 





“Oan Frowers Feen Pam? 
Mayors anp Crurxry or Currinc Tur.” 
Daily Paper. 
We don’t know about flowers, but cut 
mayors can be revived by sticking their 





Frogs, beetles, rats and mice. 


stalks in hot water. 





THE WANDERER. 


He was no ordinary tramp. Joyee 
could tell that at a glance. 

‘He's got an interesting face,” she 
whispered, when he had passed our 
wayside camp. “ It’s the pioneer type.” 

Joyce will divide mankind into types. 

“How do you make that out?” J 
asked. ‘ Almost any countryman—" 

‘His eyes,” she explained, “ were 
those of a man accustomed to far honi- 
zons. And did you notice the dogged | 
determination of his jaw? I wonder | 
why he’s returning home?” 

We caught him up in a few minutes. | 
He was covering the ground with a | 
raking stride and had slung his coat | 
over his shoulder. His arms and neek | 
were the colour of mahogany. | 

“Scorched by tropic suns,” 
Joyce. ‘A pioneer type certainly.” 

I asked the pioneer type if he would | 
like a lift. He touched his hat and | 
clambered in. He had hardly settled | 
himself on the back seat when Joyce | 
turned round and questioned him. 

“Have you come far?” 

“Furrin’ parts,” replied the young man. | 

Joyce nudged me to ensure that 1} 
was listening. =f 

“Perhaps you didn’t strike it lucky? | 
Or no one would grub-stake you? Or} 
were you just homesick ? ” 


decided | 


—— 
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Joyce likes to use the idiom of the 
f open spaces where men are men 
and all that sort of thing. 

“Don't reckon much to furrin’ parts,” 
he explained. 

«But weren't you thrilled,” persisted 
Joyee, “ when you stood alone on the 
boundless waving prairie ?” 

“Don't remember them,” he said 
doggedly; “and I warn’t alone ; Uncle 
Jim was with me.” 

“How nice to have your uncle with 
vou! But what was wrong with the 

‘foreign parts ? ” 


“Land’s no good for roots; their 
turnips ain’t so forrard. They can’t 
learn Little Peddlington owt about 


farming.” 

“Then you're glad to see the old 
homestead again? ” 

“Tam that. Dad'll be surprised to 
see me.” 

“Haven't you written?” 

“I'm a poor hand at letter-writing 
Never was a scholard.” 

“But haven't you sent a line all the 
time you've been away ?”’ 

“Nay, we don’t go in for letter-writ- 
ing in our fam’ly; only at funerals. 
Letters have to be answered, and Dad 
would rather plough a field than write 
a letter. He’d know I was all right.” 

“And he'll be glad to see you?” 
pressed Joyce, reluctant to give up her 
picture of the return of the wanderer. 

“He will that. He's been hard set 
to since 1 ve been away. Twelve beast 
to milk, calves to rear, stores to fatten, 
five acres of mowing.” His voice trailed 
off into silence. ‘‘ Dunno how he 's man- 
aged.” 

“Perhaps you ‘ll settle down now ?” 
suggested Joyce. 

“Ay, my travelling days is over.” 
He sighed contentedly. “The gipsy up 
at the Fair last back-end said I were 
totravel. Well, I reckon she was right. 
{'m the only traveller in our family. 
But I'm glad to be back home.” 

“Perhaps,” pursued Joyce, ‘there ’s 
«little girl waiting for you, eating her 
heart out through the long days, won- 
dering and wondering when you'd re- 
| turn?” 3 

“Ifshe’s been walking-out with Jim,” 
the pioneer muttered, blushing to the 
roots of his hair, “I 'll—I'll push his 
face in,” 

“You mustn't blame her,” argued 
Joyee, “if you've never written. She 
will think you've found some foreign 
girl.” 
| “Nay,” he protested, “I reckon nowt 
| tofurrin’ gals. Sarah 's good enough for 
me. You should taste her curran’ dump- 
| lings” 

“Thope you ‘ll always think like that 
of Sarah,” admonished Joyce. “There 





will be times when you 'lLremember the 
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House-Agent. * 
CLOSE TO THE RAILWAY-STATION—TO BE PRECISE, EXACTLY TWO STONE'S-THROWS.” 









































... AND THE PROPERTY HAS THE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE OF BEING 








old pine-shack on the edge of the beyond 
and feel the call of the trail. You’ll have 
to think of Sarah and put that behind 
you.” 
" Ay, my travelling days is over. I 
reckon nowt to furiin’ parts. Their 
beans——”’ : 

“You'll work for your father after 
you're married ? ” 
" Ay. Dunno how he’s managed all 
this time. Twelve beast to milk———” 

The pioneer’s mind seemed to work 
in circles. 

‘Uncle Jim wanted me to stop; but 
I told him I didn’t reckon owt to furrin’ 
parts. His beans——” 

Suddenly the young man prodded me 
in the back. 

“Hi! we're here! 
‘un. Dad!” 


There’s the old 





| 
We knew we ought not to intrude. | 
Their emotion was private. But we had | 
entered so fully into the joys and sorrows | 
of our pioneer that we could not tear 
our eyes from this iamily reunion. 

The old man took his pipe from his 
mouth and spat reflectively. 

‘“‘ How 's Jim’s beans?” he demanded. 
“And what have you come back for? 
Your uncle axed you to stop for a week, 


didn’t he?” W. E. BR. 








Hymns for Profiteers. 
‘The service commenced with the singing 
of the hymn, ‘All people that on earth do 
well.’ Devonshire Paper. 


‘“Staxon Mvussonm1 at Sea.” 
Manchester Paper. 
We have never dared to say a thing 





like that. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“Tue Apwiray's Secret” (STRAND). 

Ir was not a strikingly novel thought 
to open the play with an exchange of 
back-chat between a butler and a cook. 


But the authors were apparently 
so pleased with the humour of it 
that they couldn't bear to have 
it curtailed by ‘the arrival of 
the Admiral and his daughter at 
the breakfast-table, and so they 
made the domestics stand by and 
take part in the conversation. 
And this was not the sole 


| touch of originality, for there can 


| widely known. 


| 


| 
| 
i 


never have been a “secret” so 
It was indeed 
familiar to fifty per cent of the 
other characters, and I have 
therefore the less seruple about 


| divulging it. 


Admiral Fitzporter (now re- 
tired), in the course of suppress- 


| ing a scrap between some rival 


brigands off Minorca, had picked 
up and pocketed the object in 
dispute, a monstrous diamond 
star. This he had secreted 


| behind a glass case containing a 
| stuffed salmon, another trophy 


of his aquatic prowess. His 
possession of it was known to 
his butler (late R.N.), who had 
witnessed the theft; to certain 


| members of one of the gangs 


_ out for anything, preferably 


felt sure that he could spit 


| We took it therefore as a great 
| piece of luck for us that he 
| missed the Admiral’s head at a 





concerned, and to Don Pablo di 
Tuena y Gonzalez, from whose 
family it was alleged to have 
been originally stolen. By a 
joyous coincidence both the 
Don and a brace of the brigands 
—the former in a yacht (with 
lady -friend)—-had appeared 
independently but simultane- 
ously in the neighbourhood of 
the Admiral’s house, situated 
on the edge of a beetling cliff, 
in quest of the missing jewel. 
Their methods were very prop- 
erly distinguished. The brig- 
ands, on the one hand, were 


murder. One of them was said 
to be extremely accomplished 
at throwing knives. His actual 
record was not given, but we 


a fly on a wall at fifty yards. 


range of ten feet: The Don, on 
the other hand, being sprung 
from a race of Spanish gentle- 
men—possibly hidalgos—was 
content with craft, insinuating 
himself into the Admiral’s con- 
fidence by warning him against 





danger from another quarter. The} across them after dark there wo 
machinations of both parties were 
greatly facilitated by the Admiral’s 
habit of keeping his French-windows 
(on the ground floor) wide open day 
and night. Through the curtains drawn 





Admiral Fiteperter (Mr. O. B. Crarencer), “ Don’? you 
EVER COME IN BY THE FRONT-DOOR?” 

Don Pablo di Tuena y Gonzalez (Mr. Epwarp Dienon). “1 
SHOULD BE MOST CHARMED, BUT WHAT WOULD BECOME OF 
ZE PLOT?” 





SPANISH CONVERSATION, 


Guido d’ Flvira 
(Juesta ak Sa oe eee 
Donna Theresa @ Alcantra. 


. Mr. Henry Cass. 
. Mr. F. ZEnora. 
. Miss Mary CLARe. 


pear from time to time a surreptitious 
head or weapon, as in the crook plays 

Indeed I hoped against hope that the | 
authors had intended to cast ridicule on 
this deplorably popular type of drama, 


oo 


uld ap- 





But I finally concluded, that if | 
this hadever been their intention 
they had recoiled before the | 
subtleties essential to burlesque | 
and contented themselves with | 
pure farce. 

Passing over some rather | 
elementary fun and ignoring | 
not only those errors in naval'| 
usage which have fluttered the 
experts, but also that rectangular | 
capstan on the drop -curtain | 
which seems to have escaped | 
their notice, I will report briefly | 
that the jewel, after passing from 
hand to hand and finding itself 
attached in transit to the back 
of the overcoat of a retired 
officer, was ultimately, as the 
cause of too much discord, flung 
by the Admiral through a win- 
dow into the sea. 

Well, not quite ultimately, 
for, as soon as the room was 
empty —the brigands having 
rushed out to dive for the 
treasure, and the Don having 
withdrawn with his lady-friend 
(she was terribly disgruntled at 
having missed the reversion of 
it and being unable to swim) 
—the Admiral by some impen- 
etrable legerdemain contrived 

to—— but I mustn't betray 

another of his mysteries. 
Not a good play, but I have | 
seen many worse. If the plot | 
and the situations were frankly 
puerile, there was some pretty 
good fun in the dialogue. Mr. 
O. B. Cuarence, as the Ad- 
miral, though meant for better | 
things, was excellent with what 
they gave him here. Of the | 
others the best performance | 
was Miss Mary Crare’s too- | 
brief sketch of Donna Theresa 

(the lady from the yacht), 

whether superciliously calm or | 

lapsing, when infuriated, into | 
the manners and speech of the 
best Spanish canaille. Miss | 

Laura Smiruson,as Mrs. Pinch 

cliffe, the cook, wore an ad- 
mirably bovine expression, and 

Mr. Pauncerort, as Sam 

Hawkins the nautical butler, 

had his passable moments of 

humour. 

To Mr. Epwarp DiGNox, 
one of the collaborators, I give 
credit for an intelligent inter- 
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pretation of a character (the 
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Don) that he had presumably written 
for ) mee but this opinion is worth 
little, as my experience of Spanish 
yachtsmen in search of stolen stars 
igible. Mr. Betrrace (Lieuten- 

ant Frank Bruce) contrived with Miss 
CasaRTELLI (the Admiral’s daughter) 
to furnish a little mild love-interest. 
He played soundly enough, and it was 
not his fault if he adopted towards the 
Admiral an air of easy candour unusual 
either in a junior officer or in a pro- 
tive son-in-law on approval. Miss 
Sepinrets. was not very happy in her 
For a post-War flapper I have 

seen nothing so unmodern on the stage 








i=) 
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for years. 

| In conclusion I do hope I haven't 
damaged what I suspect to be the 
| rather dubious prospects of the play by 
giving away the Admiral’s secret. [ 
|had to say something, and, like the 
| authors, I meant well. O. 5S. 





| We regret that the name of the actor 

who played the part of Allison Barke) 
| in The Devil’ s Host was incorrectly given 
as Mr. Banuarp BerkkLey in our issue 
‘of August 29. It should have been Mr. 
_Lyoxet Warts. 








THE PICTURES. 
“Simupa” (PALACE). 

Troucu it be ungrateful and perhaps 
irrelevant to say so, one is a little dis- 
| appointed in Simba if one remembers 
| Chang. Simba does for the lion what 
| Chang did for the elephant, but does 
hot pretend to do it in the same way. 
| Chang had a “story,” simple but artful, 

and an exactly sufticient framework for 
| the triumphs of the camera. Simba has 
no story except the personal story of 
| Martrs and Osa Jounson, who during a 
| four-year expedition in British East Africa 
| produced these very fine pictures of the 
| Jungle beasts. In Chang one was never 
conscious of the photographers ; in this 
' film one is never allowed to forget them. 
And why not indeed? For they are 
| evidently two fearless, patient and inde- 
| fatigable American citizens, and by their 
labours and bravery they have made for 
| posterity a valuable record and for us 
| 4M exciting and often beautiful enter- 
| tainment. 
| Personally I delight in such pictures. 
I could sit for hours, I believe, and 
| watch these fleets of elephants lumber- 
| Ing slowly over the plain, or in mon- 
strous close-ups flapping those wing-like 
ears, the repellent rhinoceros and ap- 
‘palling crocodile, the dainty antelope 
And aristocratic absurd giraffe, whose 


| Walk is so feebly imitated in the Pad- 


| dock at Ascot, and, lastly, these, I 
| Magine, unique pictures of lions yawn- 








hunting and devouring their prey, as 
unconscious of eavesdroppers as the 
cats in my garden. And I cannot think 
why I was not more thrilled and horrified 


THE NO?-TOO-WILD LIFE OF 
THE JUNGLE. 





(8) Tae KinG or Beasts. 


by the recurrent spectacle of gallant Osa 
Jounson defying rhinoceros or Simba in 
the open, with nothing but a slender 
firearm to protect her, and (since the 
camera cannot lie) in imminent danger 





| ins and stretching in the sun, playing, 


of an undignified end. Ungrateful 


irrational pig that I am, I only know 
that from time to time I did murmur to 
myself, “The title of this film should be 
not Simba, but Osa.” 
Perhaps it is the presentation of the 
story which produces this very reluctant 
dissatisfaction. Probably the story of 
Ulysses would have jarred if told in the 
first person by an unskilled writer. One 
hates to go on and on about the lan- 
guage of films, but also one hates to see 
sooftena fine theme, made for the sereen, 
larded over with clumsy sentiment. 
Down tothe Seain Ships was an example. 
Chang was not. Let us pray that future 
promoters will get some person of taste 
to put the thing together and write 
whatever words are necessary. In this 
film there are ten times too many words, 
and the oft-repeated gush about “the 
long trail” and so forth is enough to 
put an audience against Livinastonr 
himself. You must believe me when I 
tell you that this grim record of the 
ceaseless war of the jungle, etc,, where 
Nature’s remorseless forces, etc., is pre- 
faced by a ballad of the lushest senti- 
mentality, in which the singer (Barris 
PHOTOTONE effects) yearns querulously 
for “ safari’ as we used to yearn for 
Kentucky. The following ave the con- 
cluding lines :— 
“ The ones that trod 
The sun-kist sod 
Are the ones that are blest 
With a feeling of rest . . . 
A place one can dream 
And your dreams all come true— 
Safari mine, 
I'm coming back to you.” 

The song is by Sam. H. Srerv, and 
was written especially for Mr. and Mrs. 
Jounson. But what is there to make a 
song about? It emerges clearly from this 
film that either wild beasts lack courage 
or the eye of Osa (or the camera) is 
exceptionally powerful. For when con- 
fronted with those orbs the savage den- 
izens of the jungle almost invariably 
turn tail. One glance from Osa and 
the angry rhinoceros puts in the reverse, 
while the sensitive elephant does what 
he can to get his tail between his legs. 
It is a pity she did not give Mr. Sam H. 
Srept just one look. 

One more mild complaint. Is it 
impossible, even in such scenes as the 
languorous East and South Sea Islands, 
to reduce the breathless speed of the 
film? Must the dancing women of 
Samoa look like peas shaken in a pod ? 
Must rickshaws travel at the pace of 
racing-cars and the graceful felueca 
dash down the Suez Canal at about 
forty knots? Apparently, for this has 
been the rule since the film began, but 
it is still mysterious and maddening. 

Well, well, well—I hope you will go 
to see this show, for it is good, though 








it might be so much better. A, P. H. 
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PONS ASINORUM. 

Warcu heart among us, when we 
behold one, dves not leap up with respect 
and affection to the isosceles triangle ? 
Its combination of classic dignity and 
unctuous uprightness exercises a potent 
_ charm on the memory, recalling haleyon 
days when to prove its base angles 
| equal seemed the crown of a lifetime of 

effort. Throughout the ages it has pre- 
served a reputation for respectability, 
appearing always firmly seated on its 
base, erect and austere, thus— 





A 


B c 


| Never, even in moments of enthusiasm, 
does it imitate the unseemly deport- 
ment of other triangles. One cannot 
| imagine it in any such undignified 
posture as 


i 2 a 
rf 

or even 

| 

| e 

| Vv 


These attitudes are frankly vulgar, and 
, such triangles as resort to them forfeit 

our respect. From youth up we are 
taught to revere the isosceles triangle 
| a8 a symbol of steadfastness and to be- 

lieve in the equality of its base angles. 
| Professed sceptics are fortunately few, 
| and associate usually with Bimetallists 
| and other doubtful characters, 

Such being the popular esteem in 
which this triangle is held; the recent 
| attack on it by the Arrorney-GENnERAL 
| came as a complete surprise. Speaking 
, toan audience of teachers, he disparaged 
_the venerable figure and actually 
scouted the idea that its base angles 
| were of importance. Such a revolu- 
| tionary doctrine invites very serious 
| reflection. If the equality of these 





angles does not matter, the downfall of 
| our civilisation could be shown by any 
| competent engineer. Take away the 
| isosceles triangle from the mathema- 
| ticlan and he will find quadratic 
| equations an unsatisfactory if not an 
impossible substitute. Eliminate it 
| from the school-books and Smith minor 
| may take to the Law and pass an idle 
| hour in haranguing the teachers on 
still other dispensable subjects. Such 
pro a is clearly undesirable. 
he tradition of the eternal triangle 
| is deeply rooted in human nature. Most 





~~ 
~ 





of the great intellects of the world have 
been engaged on the problem of the 
basic angles of the isosceles type. These 
are admittedly acute, the need for estab- 
lishing their equality being only less 
urgent. 

Some there may be who will actually 
disputethe matter. Whoknows? Ittakes 
all sorts to make a world, and Ever 
himself addresses his discourse especi- 
ally to such a disbeliever. Perhaps they 
were commoner in his time. Should 
you ever have to deal with such a 
sceptic you cannot do better than follow 
Evertp's method. Don't argue; let him 
have his say. “ Oh, all right,” you will 
reply, “ have it your own way. Ifangle 
B isn’t equal to angle C, perhaps you ‘ll 
be good enough to show us your idea of 
an angle that is." And of course he 
will fall into the trap, He will draw an 
angle at C which is anything but equal 
to B. Now is your chance. You keep 
very cool (this is essential) and reason 
it out from step to step. This is called 
crossing the Asses’ Bridge. 1 forget just 
how it is done, but if you are careful you 
will get across safely and your opponent 
will look exceedingly foolish; or you 
will. Personally I always take Evciip's 
Q.E.D. for it. It saves trouble and he 
is usually right. 

Asa rule Englishmen are careful to 
profit by the awful example of the man 
whospokedisrespectfully of the Equator. 
In spite of this there exists a regrettable 
tendency to deal flippantly with the 
most valued treasures of human know- 
ledge. To-day the isosceles triangle is 
maligned; to-morrow it may be the 
Tropic of Capricorn or Vitamin B. 
Meantime it is thought that the de- 
plorable sentiments of the Arrornry- 
GENERAL donot represent the considered 
opinion of the Cabinet on the question 
of safeguarding the base angles of the 
isosceles triangle. Some expression of 
official opinion is, however, desirable. 
Alternatively Mr. Gene Tunney, who 
was reported in a recent lecture to have 
“spoken well” of SHAKESPEARE, might 
be asked to lend his powerful aid to 
re-establish the isosceles triangle in all 
the glory of its antique dignity. 








History for American Use. 

* King George boarded H.M.S. Victory and 
unveiled a tablet describing the defeat of Lord 
Nelson at Trafalgar in 1759."" 

American Paper. 
We would give a little to know the 
precise words of this inscription. 





“« This is gross carelessness,’ said Mr. Justice 
——-, in the Supreme Court yesterday, whon he 
refered to erors and omisions in affidavits.” 

Australian Paper. 


The compositor seems to have caught 





the spirit of it. 
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MR. PUNCH’S GENUINE MODELS FoR 
YOUNG LETTER-WRITERS, 


(Being an accident claim addressed bya 
native to a West African Jirm.) 

Carrain Sir,—-My statement to you 
about your speech to my Lawyer when 
he came to demand as per legal orders 
the sum of £10 for my poor damaged 
Body, by falling into the Company's 
lighter while doing my duty for Elder 
Dempster, on account of which I might 
have gone to heaven thank God I did 
not go, but Sir when you said to my | 
lawyer legal adviser 

(1) that I was drunken 

(2) that cause of drunkenness was | 
stealing gin from Lighter, well Sir | 
those two speeches 1 and 2 prove that 
you are the son of a Father of lies, | 
namely the devil, because 

(1) said gin had been drunk freely at | 
8 A.M. prompt : 

(2) I fell headlong into Lighter at | 
11 A.M. prompt 

(3) At 11 a.m. prompt gin had passed 
through Body, so cause of top heaviness 
had finished. 

Therefore you are the very firstborn | 
of one Father of Lies to wit the devil, | 
because a second charge of stealing 
companies gin lible Sir. Do not take 
away my poor character, besides thou- 
sands of pounds are often lost legal by 
lible, as legal costs plenty money Sir 
for God's sake try and sign for £50 for 
damages to my poor frame of mortality 
as follows: 

Fell headlong in Lighter on tons of 
metal 

One head splitten 

One nose broken (very grave) | 

One shoulder broken (blood extracted) | 

One arm bent (blood extracted) 

One thick leg dashed 

One calf leg broken (bloody freely) 

General condition (breakings dash- | 
ings all bloody freely). 

Now Sir, this hurts are cheap at £50. | 
Please Sir for God's sake sign to Elder | 
Dempster as recovery 1s impossible, to | 
allow £50 when I will pay you £15- 
not for Bribe, no Sir, I do not sin like 
that, but to show thanks to you and the 
Lord for complete recovery. 

I will come for book for £50 to- 
morrow morning. Meantime may God 
watch and protect you safe till morning 
and I will get £50. May his merey | 
keep and protect you from Father of 
said devil. Yours, ae 
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‘* Widower would like t» meet respec abk 
homely woman with view.’’ 

: Wants" Column. 
There ought to be no difficulty. All 
the respectable homely women we know 
have dozens of views. 
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COUNTY SONGS. 
XLUL— Yorksnire,. 


I’ROM Yorkshire comes the Yorker, 
Of stealthy balls the chief; 

From Yorkshire comes the pudding 
That mates with England's beef ; 

Irom Yorkshire comes the cutlery 
That serves that beef to sever; 

And other things the Ridings find 

Which make the county disinclined 
To think itself unclever. 


So if the towns are boastful 
‘Tis not without a cause, 
Irom Whitby with its Abbey 
To Ripon with its daws. 
But York? Ah, York's the proud 
est one! 
Its pride it hugs and clutches, 
And, smiling, glows because it 
knows 
It owns the very Yorkist Rose, 
The sweetest English Duchess. 


KV. LL. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

THe two volumes of Memories and Reflections (CAssEL.) 

that were the last literary work of the late Earl of Oxrorp 

AND AsguirH are remarkable, almost beyond any other 


| writing of their kind, for magnanimity under provocation and 


the saving influence of a never-failing sense of humour. Even 
those comparativelybrief extracts from his notes, written dur- 
ing the blackest days of the War, which most nearly amount 
to “revelations,” have infinitely more fun than bitterness, the 
amazing French spoken on occasion by some of his colleagues, 
or the mixture of metaphors in which they vowed allegiance 
to their leader, being chosen for emphasis rather than their 
not infrequent futility in council or their final betrayal, as 
it must inevitably have appeared, of himself. All was 
not lost for the author while one Minister of the Crown 
could produce such a gem as “ S'ils savent que nous sommes 
gens qu'ils pewvent conter sur,” and a second resisted with 
difficulty a desire to loot the statuary from bombarded 
Ypres. True to his life-long creed, Lord Oxrorp has de- 
finitely refused to reply to attacks on himself, but has pre- 
ferred to write of men and books and passing phases without 
direct reference to pai advanced against him, As a 
young man it once fell to him to act as examiner to those 

romising schvol-boys, Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN and the 

te Lord Curzon, and one might almost believe he never 
— lost the attitude of the examiner, for his character- 
sketches show him, while surveying the capacities even of 
his keenest opponents, still preserving the f riendly Olympian 
detachment that was the secret, one cannot help thinking, 
alike of his triumphsandofhislimitations. Could hebut quite 
have descended to earth, these memoirs suggest, the history 
of a very earthly struggle might have been a little different, 











Mabel (having a bothering time with the harness). “ EDNA, HAVE YOU GOT A PIN?” 


yet assuredly no one can read them without feeling a certain 
degree of pride that at a time when the Empire came 
definitely under trial the Empire’s leader and spokesman 
should have been one who could play so perfectly the part 
of an English gentleman, 


It was a maxim with Rospert Louis Stevenson that if 
you were going to make a book end badly it must end badly 
from the start. Once the creator let himself smile on his 
creations he was in honour bound to see them through to 
felicity. I should like to urge this excellent counsel, as 1 | 
think it, on Mrs. Epira Wuarton, the curtain of whose 
latest novel does not strike me as premeditated from the 
outset. Indeed the whole story has an air of improvisation, 
the bravura of the execution amply atoning for the way- 
wardness of the plot, save in the case of this same ending. 
Its theme is full of wistful and satiric implications, and I 
have seldom known a novel get more speedily and enchant- 
ingly under way. Martin Boyne, an American bachelor, 
crosses to Europe to renew an old romance. On the voyage 
he encounters a group of six children, delightfully mothered 
by a seventh. These, the fifteen-year-old Judith Wheater 
and her charges, are the offspring of a millionaire and his 
wife, divorced and subsequently re-united, and of their 
interim affinities. Continually bandied about from one 
parent to another, the group's sole thought is to keep 
together; and, before he knows where he is, Boyne, an old 
friend of the predominant parents, is constituted their 
advocate. He accompanies his clients to Venice and takes 
over an informal and temporary guardianship, speedily 
complicated by a dawning passion for Judith and a waning 
interest in the lady who awaits him in the Dolomites. 
Mrs. Wxarton has done nothing«more incisive in the way 
of social satire than her picture of the Lido world and its 
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standardized beauties. The tragedy of 
The Children (APPLETON), precociously 
interested yet innocent spectators of 
their elders’ vagaries, is unforgettable. 
Tom, My Peacock, 
Says Frances Prrr, 
Was the most unmeek cock- 
Bird that it 
Was ever your luck 
To meet ; his pride 
Walks like a buck, 
Is Argus-eyed. 


Tom, a figure 
Begemmed, aglow, 
Has a peacock nigger 
For friend—Black Joe : : 
Joe's Japanese, 
So he's darker than 
Is Tom—Tom he’s 
Blue Indian. 


These live their lives here 
In all delights ; 
They marry their wives here 
And fight their fights ; 
And you will buy 
Their book forthwith 
This “ Peacock Pie” 
From ARROWSMITH. 
Miss Priv, like Juno, 
Knows her birds, 
And she would have you know 
In briefest: words 
That, should you take 
A garden pet, 
The peacocks make 
The nicest yet. 





Ican imagine that it was the delight- 
| fuleffect with which “ Dizzy's” “‘ Mary 
Ayne” emerged in M. Anpré& Mavrois’ 
| life of her husband that gave Mr. James 
‘Sykes the happy idea of treating Mary 
Anne Disraeli (BENN) to a separate bio- 
igarty. Such a biography can hardly 
|be complete in itself. It is bound to 
tesemble the photograph of a particu- 
larly interesting piece of detail in an 
historic canvas. Mr. Syxxs’s book, 
| however, goes further, in that it casts, 
| a8 Mr. A. G. Garpiver asserts in his 
| preface, a pleasant and revealing light 
on Disrakut. Incomprehensible as 
| Expyaton remains, he is never more 





Sarcastic Second. “ WELL, ANY'OW, ’E AIN'T MADE YER BLUB —-YET.” 











|¢omprehensible than when asserting the charms or vindi- 
|cating the importance of his middle-aged goddess. The 
mystery of that goddess’s origin (mystery which she 
apparently enjoyed intensifying, to the confusion of Vic- 
torian gossips) is here entirely dispelled. ‘Mary ANNE” 
was of ighly respectable parentage, gentle enough, on her 
| mother's side, to give the heralds a leg-up in devising the 
iE of Viscountess Braconsrrenp. Her father, one 
, 4vaNS, a Devonshire farmer's son, died young. Her mother 
cate of a Gloucestershire county family, with which she 
as constant touch ; and this family, the Vingys, pro- 
Mary Anne Evans with prestige and expectations. 

h were enhanced when she married WyspHam Lewis, 








subsequently M.P. for Cardiff, in the year of Waterloo; but 
Mr. Syxes will not admit that either constituted the main 
attraction when DisraeLi captured Lewis's widow twenty- 
four years later. The groom was then thirty-three, the bride 
forty-five ; yet Disraznt was entirely content in “ the para- 
dise of slightly comical adoration” his wife created for him. 
The humours and pathos of this elysium, with something 
of its political implications, are most attractively brought 
out in this benevolent and graceful study. 


Perhaps Mr. “Grorce A. BrrmincHam” is becoming more 
farcical in his methods than of old, but he is still amusing 











enough for most of us. Not for him the subtleties of novel- 
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writing, your little nuances of character or careful intricacies 
of plot. Just give him his customary material— Connaught, 
with a few local clergy and an Irish servant or two, and one 
of those Balkan States which he is now so fond of handling — 
and you may trust him to put together an amusing story. 
Some of his characters may be exaggerated beyond all human 
possibility, but somehow they make you laugh. His situa- 
tions are no less absurd, but they provide scope for the 
characters, so why dissect his stories further? They fulfil 
their purpose. In The Runaways (METHUEN) we open 
with an invitation to a fashionable wedding in Mayfair— 
Joyce, the wealthy daughter of the widowed Dtudy Wilmer, 
and Prince Benedek Rudolph, son of the sometime King of 
Andania, who has been educated in England and has no 
desire at all to upset the present republican status of his 
native land. The second chapter transports us swiftly to 
the quiet rectory of Fennard, in Connaught, fifteen desolate 
miles from Lisnagree, separated only by a few sand-dunes 
from the long Atlantic rollers. Clearly the place for the two 
protagonists in this wedding to hide themselves, unknown 





A Eten 





place than Steeple Berrington during his brief reign. If ig 
true that in the end, ruined, repentant and married to his 
first love, a fair Wesleyan, he sets sail for Georgia in the 
unexceptionable company of Captain James Oglethorpe ; but 
Sir Epwanp, content to have written as delightful an essay 
in the picaresque as it is easy to imagine, dismisses his hero's 
respectable years in a paragraph. 


ili, 


The scene of Black Sleeves (CHapMAN AND Hat) ig laid 
in Hollywood, and events that might seem incredible jn 
another setting do not exceed one’s powers of belief whey 
they happen in this amazing town. Naturally film-magnates 
and stars play their parts in Mrs. C. N. Wintiamson’s 
thrilling story, but the réle of heroine is reserved for q 
beautiful girl who had gone to Hollywood intent only on 
tracking down a robber and murderer. A young man be- 
friended her when she was almost down-and-out, and she 
in return came to his rescue when he had been arrested and 
was in considerable danger of losing his life. Mrs. Wri. 
son has absorbed the atmosphere of Hollywood, and has given 





to each other, for differ- 
ent reasons. Once let 
Mr. Braminenam get 
them out there and he 
can begin to enjoy him- 
self. He has some ex- 
cellent minor figures. 
You may not care over- 
much for his Balkan 
diplomats with their 
very shaky English ; 
you may even grow 
rather weary of his 
comic Rural Dean, per- 
| petually inquiring into 
| things that do not con- 
cern him ; possibly even 
| the hero and heroine 
| may leave you a trifle 
| cold, But you are sure 
| to find one or two people 
worthy of your regard. 
I liked Tom Harding, 
the rector, and Bridgy, 
his autocratic servant, 
and Mr. Laverty; but 








Wife. “I THINK THIS YEAR'S ARRANGEMENT OF THE GARDEN 
MOUND AND FOUNTAIN ON TOP HAS BEEN A DECIDED SUCCESS, BUT IT’S NOT TOD 
SOON FOR YOU TO BE THINKING ABOUT NEXT YEAR, GEORGE. 
DECIDED ON A SUNK GARDEN, WITH A FISHPOND AT THE BOTTOM.” 


her readers an enter- 
tainment which is most 
skilfully staged, 





There is certainly 
something mysterious 
about the incidents des- 
cribed in The Merlewood 
Mystery (Nexsoy), but 
[ think Mrs. J. 0. 
ARNOLD makes rather 
too much of it. A 
double murder took 
place fifty years ago, 
and a bag of diamonds 
was hidden. A young 
man anxious to find 
the diamonds is com- 
pelled to look into the 
history of the murders. 
He doesn't pretend to 
be an expert detective, 
but he seems to be less 
intelligent than ~ the 
average amateur in fic: 


Sta 
WITH ROCKERY 


I HAVE AT LAST 








Lady Klaxon is perhaps the most pleasing of the lot. And 
how excellent a name for a Society journalist ! 





Berrington (Heinemann), otherwise The Child, otherwise 
Master Nic, and finally, though for long he did not know it, 
Mr. Nicholas Berrington of Steeple Berrington, Oxon., 
came by a strange turn of fortune’s wheel to be the pupil of 
no less renowned a master than JonatHan Wixp the Great, 
and, as was due to such tutelage, grew into as proper a rascal 
as ever faked a cly or went on the rum-padding lay. Sir 
Epwarp Parry, that eminent judge and accomplished man 
of letters, is very much at home in the early-Georgian under- 
world, Not only does he revive the atmosphere of Zhe 
Beggar's Opera in all its purity, but he introduces his hero 
to one of the most charming characters of Gay's masterpiece, 
that “dear slut” Jenny Diver, who is Nic’s accomplice in 
some of his most admirable adventures. One is quite sorry 
when that young man, like Mr. David Balfour of Shaws 
before him, gets the better of the villain who has cheated 
him of his heritage, But one’s fears are groundless, for Nic’s 
new leaf is not to be turned until all his money is spent and 
he has tasted the unsavoury fare of the Fleet prison. Not 
Medmenham nor Newstead in its palmiest days was a livelier 


~ 











‘ es tion. At any rate, he 
so frequently recapitulates the few things which he does 
understand and the many which he does not that I wanted 
to slip a hint into the book, a page or two ahead, to help 
him through some of his difficulties. And when the dia- 
monds turn up by accident and are lost again I had rather 
abandoned interest in them and in the complications of 
their hiding. The invention which enables you to hear 
words spoken in the past and thus eventually solves the. 
puzzle of the murders seems worthy of a better setting. 

I read the first part of So Disdained (Cassei.) with the 
greatest satisfaction. Peter Moran comes across an airman | 
in distress, whom he had known in the War, and naturally | 
befriends him. Presently he discovers that this man is flying 
for the Soviet Government and had been photographing 
Portsmouth when an accident brought him to grief and solid | 
earth. What was to be done with him constitutes a pretty 
problem, and persovally I think that Mr. Nevii SHUTE pro- 
vides good and sufficient reasons for Peter's actions and it- 
actions. It is a rousing yarn of flying written by an expert, 
and that I harbour a small grudge against it is due to the 
fact that the subtlety of its earlier chapters is lost later on | 
in a series of break-neck adventures. | 


——— 
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Tue next step in the Westernization 


| By: pass. 


Now that Canon Gowine has said 
‘that “Damn” is a clean word, and 
more expressive than “Tut, tut,” we 
/ understand why SHAKESPEARE never 
“a . t-t tted snot ” 
wrote, “ Out, tut-tutted spot. 


ie 


| Bast African natives are said to be 
‘fond of billiards. Under civilising in- 
‘fluences they have of course j~ 
‘abandoned the practice of pot- 
ting the white. 


| A woman of Coney Island has 
established a new endurance 
record by remaining in the water 
for sixty hours. Our predecessor 
in the bathroom the other morn- 
ing wasn’t really trying. 


A reader writes to The Daily 
| Mail suggesting two referees in 
| each football match. We strongly 
| deprecate this bloodthirsty ten- 
| dency. 


; 
; 
| 
; 





“Lord -———,” says a para- 
| graphist, “has grown a reddish 
| moustache, being one of the very 
| few young men in the West End 
| who are not in the Guards to do 
| 80.” It may not be generally 
| known that a reddish moustache 
is looked upon as a prerogative 
of the Guards. 


“Where to play Golf” was 
the title of a recent article. We 
know of no better place than 
a golf-course. 


Some artists, it is stated, paint 
with one eye shut. Others, we 
believe, shut both eyes. 





The recent correspondence in 


of Afghanistan will probably be a Kyber 


“ H'Lo, BROWN! HOW ARE YOU? 
THE BETTER FOR YOUR WIFE'S HOLIDAY 
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An artist is reported to have climbed 
Snowdon five hundred-and-twenty times. 
He should beware of a tendency to re- 
peat himself. ; 


A writer recalls that Fanrs, the great 
naturalist, found it impossible to main- 
tain the life in a wasps’ nest through 
the winter. Wasp-lovers therefore must 
become reconciled to the prospect of 
parting with their pets. 


With reference to the perishable 
nature of modern paper, a speaker at 











WHAT?” 





The Times about the curious appearance 
of a point of light on the tip of a sentry’s 
bayonet reminds us that when our old 
sergeant-major was stroked the wrong 
way he always threw off sparks. 


With reference to the published pho- 

tograph of Sir Hernertr Barker, the 

ous osteopath, standing on his head 

on an Italian beach, we learn from 

medical circles that this is never done 
in Harley Street. 


An angler who recently caught a tine 
oo, An pete it to the water because 
some time ago landed a larger 

one. Snubs of this kind make a sensi- 








tive Ene fect rather amalt. 


Vou cuxx v. 


A pair of scissors has been invented 
that makes two parallel cuts at once. 
This is said to be the greatest aid to 


newspaper- production since the lino- 
type. 


An Argentine in Holland is alleged 
from his firm and gone off to speculate 


with it. We ought soon to be hearing 
of a new contango step. 





YOu ’RE LOOKIN’ ALL 


broadcast we took that for at- 
mospherics, 


One advantage of the autogiro 
lane, it is said, is that it ean 
ser on a tennis-court. From 
the point of view of the tennis- 


rather than advantage. 


Spiritualists, we hear, are 
definitely entering politics; so 
now we may at last find out 
what Mr, GLapstone really did 
say in ‘82, 

a 

We are reminded that Junius 
Casar had a very small head, 
but then, of course, he never 
saw the announcements of the 
serial publication of his Gallic 
War in a Sunday newspaper, 


The motorist is said to be 
rivalling the angler and the 
golfer as a teller of tales. You 


the whopping pedestrian he just 
missed, 


After entering a shop at 
Leighton Buzzard a cow went 


upstairs and had to be driven 


as these should inspire British 








the annual conference of Special Libra- 
ries asked how many out of more than 
eight thousand books published last 
year would be readable in fifty years’ 
time. But how many of them were 
readable last year? 


A man who was placed on probation 
for stealing a packet of cigarettes was 
stated to be a non-smoker, The usual 
defence in these cases is that the accused 
is a non-stealer, 


We read of a rich man who used to 
give his guests on the Riviera money 
to gamble with. They must often have 
been sorely tempted to keep it in their 





pockets. 


ascendency of Hollywood. 





‘* Kennet anpD Domestic Pers 

Handsome, full-length Persian Lamb Coat, 
as new; bargain.’’-—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
Also a fem ye Sealyham surtout 
with Airedale cuffs. 
“Presentation Ceremony At N&wcastee, 

Chief Petty Officer —— then sounded eight 
bells at the request of the LZ rd Mayor, Waqd- 
fivxbz vxbz bzgfi figkfl kfigtt jim.” 

North-Country Paper. 

What were the other two bells doing ? 


‘*For Sale, 
convertible into Swiss shalley.’’ 
Canadian Paper. 


And perbaps the gardener might be | 


rearranged as a French valley. 


film-writers to challenge the | 


should hear his description of | 


down backwards. Incidents such | 


' 


Historic stone house; easily | 


| 


oe a ne em eR REM 


to have stolen forty thousand pounds | 


_A professor says that the nightingale | 
sings “Thih titu girarrrrrrrrrr itz.” And 
~~~} to think that the night it was | 


i 


player we should call it deuce 
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| MILK-FARMER AND MIDDLE-MAN. 
| How to Exammate Boru. 


REFLECTING on the general use — 

Of milk—that most essential juice— 
With what relief one hears 

That, ere a single head was broke, 

The farmer and the middle-bloke 
Have kissed again with tears. 


Yet when I think how youth and age 
Rely upon this beverage 
Neat, or with tea or rum, 
I wish that someone would project 
A scheme of transit more direct 
From milking-pail to tum. 


The nicest plan, of course, would be 
For each (and every) family 
To have its private cow ; 
But, though I’ve often longed and 
rayed 
| That this arrangement might be made, 
I cannot tell you how. 


Not every household has at hand 
The necessary pasture-land 
For purposes of cud ; 
And kine, if we would have them give 
Full measure, can’t be asked to live 
Out in the street on mud. 


Why not a scheme of public cows 
On the group-system? Let them browse 
At large in public scenes ; 
And we could do, at dawn and dark, 
Jommunity-milking in the Park 
Or on our village greens. 


And those who found no time to spare 
For visiting the common lair 
Might still be catered for ; 
['d let them have the milky brute 
Brought in a plain van, or on foot, 
Round to their very door. 0.8. 





DOUBLE-FACED CONDUCT. 


Henry had reached that fatuous stage 
of courtship when he knew that he was 
going to propose to Marjorie, and Mar- 
jor'e knewthathewas too. But from the 
afternoon he put it off until the evening 
and from the evening he put it off until 


to-morrow—the perfect lover. Marjorie 


also behaved as a good lover. That is, 


_ she made up her mind that it was going 
to be “ Yes” one morning, doubted it 
the next day, became certain it was 

going to be “No,” and then changed 


her mind again. 
| They were both in this unbalanced 


condition while they were staying at a 
| place which we will call Prawnton-by- 
_the-Sea. Marjorie and her mother were 

there on holiday. Henry had run down 
_to be near Marjorie, making some in- 


| adequate excuse about overwork. 


Prawnton has a popular shore—what 
_ you and I would call the vulgar end of 
| the town—and a select shore. Henry's 





mental state forced him to take solitary 
walks when Marjorie was not available ; 
and one day on the popular shore he 
fell in with a seedy-looking gentleman 
with something to sell. 

The rascal had obviously taken a 
course in salesmanship. He oozed with 
the forceful personality, the persuasive 
manner, the cogent fluency developed 
by twelve correspondence lessons. What 
he sold was a florin bearing two tails. 
It says much for Henry’s imbecile state 
that he paid five shillings for it; but 
something must be allowed for the ven- 
dor’s convincing methods, 

“Tmagine it,” he had said. ‘“ You 
are talking to the Dook and ’is Grice 
says, ‘Thirsty weather,’ ’e says. ‘You 
‘ave one with me,’ says you, ‘and we ‘ll 
toss oo pies.’ Up goes the ‘arf-dollar 
and before 'e can say anything you dces 
the callin’. ‘Tiles,’ you says—and tiles 
it “Il be.” 

It was satisfactory to be credited 
with a ducal friend and not less so to 
contemplate this ducal friend as a per- 
petual payer. But, when the vendor 
had disappeared and his oily tongue 
wagged no more, Henry looked on his 
new coin as a white and possibly danger- 
ous elephant. 

You would have thought that for one 
day Henry had by now been foolish 
enough or wise enough—according to 
your point of view. But he hadn't. 
That same evening he proposed to 
Marjorie. 

Marjorie balanced herself precariously 
on her fence and refused to come down. 
*T like you enormously,” she said, 
adopting the usual lover's gambit, ‘‘but 
do I like you enough? I can’t answer 
you to-day. I must go for a long soli- 
tary walk to-morrow morning, and 
perhaps in the evening I can say ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No,.’” 

Marjorie didn’t put it quite so crisply 
as this. There were delicious little hesi- 
tations and shynesses which absolutely 
ravished poor Henry. But you have 
the pith of what she said. 

I think Henry put a rose in his 
button-hole when he called the next 
evening. At any rate he had tied his 
tie with care. Marjorie looked lovelier 
than ever. Little blushes chased each 
other over her face. Not carrot-like 
blushes, but little pink things like the 
shyer petals of the rose that, I think, 
was in Henry's button-hole. But she 
gave Henry a shock. 

“T still can’t make up my mind,” she 
said. 

“But, my dear, dear Marjorie,” 
mumbled Henry—or words to that 
effect. 

“T'll tell you what I've decided to do,” 
she went on; “I’m going to toss up.” 

Can you look into Henry’s guilty 














ST. 
mind and note it recalling the words of 
the salesman: “ Up goes the ‘arf-dollar 
‘Tiles,’ you calls—and tiles it'll be"? 

“Yes, Marjorie, yes,” he said ex. 
citedly, grappling with an idea, “Jf] 
win you ‘ll be mine?” 

“Very nearly that. 
to toss with.” 

She thrust a two-shilling-piece upon 
him. 

Determined to keep command of the 
game, Henry made a cunning substitu. 
tion and held his own special two-tailed 
coin in his hands. 

‘* Now,” cried Marjorie, almost as ex- 
cited as he was, “I call. If I’m right 
['ll marry you.” 

Henry protested. 
protests aside. 

*“ Kither that 
said. 

His heart sank. He knew he would 
have to toss with his two-tailed coin, 
and there was only the half-chance 
of her calling as he would wish. Still, 
there was the half-chance. He tossed. 

“ Heads!” shouted Marjorie hysterie- 
ally and buried her face in her hands. 

She had to unbury it, because Henry 
did nothing except hold out a flat palm 
with a coin in it. 

“ Tails,” he said gloomily. 

If he had been even glancing at Mar- 
jorie he would have seen her air of con- 
sternation. Presently he did look at 
her, and those two wretched mortals 
must have wasted a full minute gazing 
into each other's eyes. 

Then Marjorie took the fatal coin 
and turned it over. She turned it over 
several times, hardly able to believe 
what she saw on both sides. 

“Did you,” she faltered—‘ did you go 
for a walk on the beach? Did you— 
did you—meet a man—and—buy a 
florin from him?” 

“Yes, a florin with two tails.” 

“The one I bought,” said Marjorie, 
‘“had two heads.” 

Henry watched the rose-petal blushes | 
chase each other again across her cheeks. | 
He was spell-bound! He burst free | 
from the spell. 

“Marjorie!” he cried 
that effect. 


Take this coin 


She brushed his 


or it’s all off,” she 





or words to 








Smith Minor Again. 
Q. “ Notre voisin est mort dune con- 
gestion pulmonaire, 
A. Our neighbour died in a crush on | 
a Pullmanear.”’ 


**THine-CLass SLEEPERS. 

The charge, in addition to third-class fare, 

including the reservation of seats, hire of pil- 

low and rug, will be six chillings between sta- 
tions in England and Wales.” 

Northern Paper. 
Unless the charge is reduced to one bout 
of catarrh, we are not taking any. 
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Old Offender. “1 say, 


AIN’T YOU GOIN’ TO READ THE MINUTES OF 


———— 





THE LAST MEETIN’?” 








INNOCENTS AT HOME. 
VI.—Dinine Ovt. 

“* Now look here,” I said to Percival, 
‘we have by now seen a good deal of 
London through foreign eyes—French, 
Italian, American, Ruritanian. Let us 
this time combine everything and be 


| men-of-the-world.” 


“Good! What shall we do?” 
‘What else do men-of-the-world do 
except dine—artistically and discern- 
| ingly? Not in the ‘garish temples of 
, food frequented by the common herd,’ 
but in some little cosmopolitan place 
| they have discovered where they con- 
| sult the proprietor before choosing, and 
, where, if they complain that there is a 
trifle too much salt in the consommé Ré- 
jane, the chef shoots himself in despair.” 
Percival has no perception of the finer 
shades. He merely said: “ Well, I’m 
all on for a good feed, wherever we go. 
_ But where is this place where there ’s 
| such high mortality among the cooks?” 
| “T have here,” I said, ‘a little book 
called Dining Out, by ‘Connoisseur ’ of 
| The Daily Snack—you know, he dined 
_ out for them every night for a month 
| all over London to improve the circu- 
| lation—and he speaks highly of the 
| Restaurant Coccolini, in Soho. We will 


make up like ApoLpHe Mensou and set 
off there.” 

Percival Menjou and Adolphe Apple 
caused a slight sensation in the Cocco- 
lini that night. They had read up the 
book carefully beforehand and were 
determined to do the thing in style— 
just as the writer had done. 

*‘ Now, remember,” I said to Percival, 
“‘we understanding men-of-the-world 
have no truck with mere waiters; we 
deal only with the manager—er—Signor 
Cello, most urbane of proprietors, accord- 
ing to the book rf 

“Table for two, Saire,” interrupted 
a head-waiter. 

“One minute!” I began, quoting 
from the first paragraph. “I'd like a 
discreet corner-table for two out of the 
rush and where one a 

“Suttinly, Saire.” He plumped us 
down at a centre-table between two 
hurrying streams of waiters. 

*“ But look here, I ox 

“ Zis last table. Very full these days. 
What you like to eat?” He flipped a 
card in front of us. 

We waved it haughtily aside. Evi- 
dently he had not read “ Connoisseur.” 

“We will discuss our meal with the 














manager. Ask my friend Signor Cello 
to come and talk to me.” 


“Signor Cello dead two year. You 
like-a nice table d'héte x 

“Tn that case I won't bother him,” 
I interrupted stiffly. I could see the 
dining-out was going to be more diffi- 
cult than I had thought. “Connoisseur” 
was a trifle out-of-date. 

“You like-a nice table d’héte dinner 
vera good ?”” 

“Ask the present manager to come! " 

“Suttinly, Saire. Signor Tromboni 
manager now.” 

Signor Tromboni when he arrived 
was busy. There was no doubt of it. 
His attention was a trifle errant and 
his forehead a trifle moist. He merely 
suggested the table d'héte dinner was 
very good, shoved the menu further in 
front of us and prepared to depart in 
the direction of the kitchen, in which a 
good South European altercation was 
evidently in progress. 

“We never take the dinner,” we said 
firmly. ‘We are going to design and 
eat a meal d la carte.” 

He merely substituted the carte for 
the menu, murmured “ Excuse,” and 
faded out into the back premises. We 
sighed, and continued to read up the 
book in secret and to wave away waiters 
till he returned. 











This time Signor Tromboni was 4 | 
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little more affable, having apparently 

settled without much bloodshed some 

trifling vendetta in the kitchen. We 
pared to design our meal. 

“I’m told your filet de sole Dandolo 
js very good,” I began. 

“Tt ’s not on to-day, Saire. We must 
have notice. There are special things 
to buy for that dish. Leetle things 
that——”” 

“ What—no sole Dandolo ?” 

“No sole, Saire.” 

“Then we must have supréme de 
barbue,” I said, consulting the carte 
learnedly, ‘‘followed by your speciality 
—poulet Coccolini.” 

“Alas! Monsieur; for the pouwlet 
Coccolini I require notice too.” 

“We appear to have come on the 
wrong day for men-of-the-world, old 
chap,” commented Percival. ‘To-mor- 
row would be always better.” 

We certainly did seem to be having 
bad luck. I hurriedly assumed a know- 
ing air and ordered poulet poché au riz, 
| trying to look as if it hadn’t just caught 
my eye, but had been secretly recom- 
mended to me by the secretary of a 
Gourmets’ Club. This choice Percival 
the Philistine supplemented with some 
common roast lamb, and Signor Trom- 
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are waiting, yes.” 

Then came the question of wine. And 
there I knew I had him. For “Con- | 
noisseur ” had specially recommended a | 
“1906 Montrachet, No. 70 on the list.”’ 
So, waving aside the documents in the 
case, I said in my most superior manner, 
“And we'll drink a bottle of your 
No. 70.” : 

“A—bottle of 70, Monsieur?” he 
repeated. He appeared not so much 
awed as surprised. 

“That’s right,” I said sharply; “TI 
have heard it well spoken of here——” | 

He summoned the wine-waiter, passed 
on our order and left us abruptly. 

We took our soup in an appraising 
manner and had embarked on the fish 
when the wine-waiter appeared with a 
grin anda bottle. He placed the latter 
reverently on the table and Percival 
Miggered. It was a small bottle of beer. 

“What in thunder ?” IT began, 
and then a thought struck me. I verified 








GOOD-LOOKING WOMAN.” 


| boni prefixed with a soup “while you! ) Ri == =~ Yo 
AN HLS th 

















First Schoolboy. “I NOTICE YOUR MOTHER ALWAYS CRIES WHEN SHE SEES YOU OFF.” 
Second Ditto. “YES; IT’S RATHER ROTTEN FOR ME. 


SHE'S REALLY QUITE A 








itfrom the wine-list. Much hadchanged 
sinceCello’sand indeed“‘Connoisseur’s” | said. “I like beer!” 
day, The Montrachet had been pro- Percival, I fear, will never make a 
moted to No. 50 and the succeeding | man-of-the-world. He is too earthy; 
beverages had moved up in rotation. | he has feet of clay. 
Indeed I had only just kept inthe ales;; Somehow the dinner fell flat after 
a few more gaps in the senior ranks of |that; it took on altogether a different 
champagne and I should have been|tone. We ate quickly and paid and 
ed with a bottle of cherry brandy. | went out. It was not till I got outside 
“Take this away—my error. Of/that I realised that, feeding a la carte, 
course I meant No. 50” I was he- | we had had exactly the same dishes as 


“Not on your life, Mussolini!” he 











ginning rapidly, when Percival spoilt it | we should have had if we had taken the 
a fixed dinner—with the exception of 


ae 





hors d’wuvre. 


We had, however, paid 
nearly double. 


ee 


Discovering this, Percivalimmediately | 


wanted to go back, secure a refund or 


alternatively demand his hors d'ewrre, | 


but I dissuaded him. 
‘To men-of-the-world,” I said severely, 





‘a little money more or less is nothing; | 
nor do they often partake of hors d’ewvre | 


after the coffee. They have savoir faire.” | 
** Well, let ’s be ourselves next time,” | 


said Percival morosely,‘‘and have savoir 
manger instead.” A. A. 
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_ gestions, but I know you don’t mean 


| because it was rather laughworthy and 


/ you wouldn't exaggerate so, I can't 


| because I rather think 


| however well my dear 
the moment I saw that 


| a—jealous 
| . 
, my nature, of course a girl has her 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
IL.—Has Trovste with Reprtives. 
My soul's thanks Trix for your 
fragrant letter, but my dear I do wish 


think what I said to put such moonery 
into your head, because of course my 
dear there was never a “row” or “in- 
cident” or anything, I told you we 
had history's haleyon honeymoon, my 
dear too serene, in fact some girls might 
smell the breath of cattery in your sug- 


that, however s/ce you ask me darling 
I will tell you one thing that happened 


[ think might be a help and sign-post 
to you darling if ever you snare some- 
thing as far as the altar. 





were too negative, because you know 
my attitude to gunnery, my dear don’t 
think I’m flabby about alligators or 
anything only I definitely had no feel- 
ing against the alligators of Jamaica 
because it seems they lead aloof lives in 
the mangrove swamps and quite never 
invade the home, besides I vather wanted 
to have a farewell sun-debauch on the 
sands, well of course Haddock and I 
are absolute gloves on this subject as a 
rule, but what was my stagger and 
dismay when I saw him utterly nibbling 
at the alligator notion, well my dear | 
did the Christian thing forthwith and 
said that Haddock must go alligating 
and J would stay and suffer on the 
beach by myself, well then of course 
Haddock said that a barrel of runes 





wouldn’t induce him, etc., so then I did 


ementeneeeeeen a 
me likewise darling, well there wag a 
frantic wind and in two whiffs we were 
blown round a corner into the bowels of 
this insanitary swamp, my dear I always 
thought a mangrove was a sort of plant 
they put in the chutney, but these were 
absolute trees, my dear if you can 
imagine the smelliest forest merely 
growing in a deep drain, and of course 
the most emetical red and black crabs 
quite clambering about the branches, 
my dear too nephritic, so there we were 
my dear in that festering corner, entirely | 
surrounded by the slimy mangroves, | 
sitting in a hot draught, inhaling mal- | 
aria, black with mosquitoes and looking | 
for alligators. O Gosh! | 
And if that isn’t life’s most lower- 
ing situation I don’t know what, because 
my dear it seems the sole thing you ever 








Only my dear you 
must register a virgin's 
vow to never let my 
Haddock guess I tell 
you a thing about him, 


he'd rather resent it, Prtia 
Stee. 
1 \iagpae a 
he was quite noticing| 
this Mrs. May the| J iP 
American, and I must 
say darling she had high 
sight-value, though a 
bit on the bijou scale, 
besides of course re- 
minding Haddock of 
his Green fairy, the 
pure passion of the 
past, my dear they both 
haveeyes like the largest 
lavender pearls, my dear 
my pathetic little orbs 
are the merest beads 
beside them, however, 
thanksbe, I am not the 


Mrs. Smythe 
IN THE LOUNGE- 


Mcm?” 





fi 
He 





(anxious to impress quests). “ MARTHA, 
HALL.” 


Martha (anxious to understand). “Do you MEAN IN THE 


, Syne iit 


| b BN 
YB aul, 


WE LL HAVE COFFEE 


see of an alligator is 
one eye popping out of 
the water, and what 
with the water that 
day being too ruffled by 
the wind and fish pop- 
ping in all directions 
one saw platoons of 
alligators only they 
never were, and my 
dear one couldn't res- 
pirate or blow the old 
nose for fear of up- 
setting this precarious 
boat, in which case of 
course there being no 
Hip: ground visible one 
1 ial would merely cling to 
10 these indecent man- 
groves and have the 
legs chewed off by sub- 
marine reptiles and the 
upper parts by mos- 
quitoes and crabs, 0 
yes and by the way dar- 
ling they said that the 





FRONT PASSAGE, 





height of a small-size marionette, no 
darling I’m not jealous, | am—not— 
woman, it merely isn’t in 


| amour propre, but what happened was 
| that, well Mr. May who was an English- 
| man and rather a sayoury fellow, only 
| he’s one of the gun-brigade my dear 
| never happy unless he's supplying the 
| fish-course or murdering a bird, and of 
| course Glory, that's the wife, yes dar- 
| ling believe me Glory was the charmer's 
name, well she was quite a one with a 
| gun as well, my dear she knew about 
| butts and she'd landed fish the size of 
| herself, sardines I suppose said the 
| young wife tenderly, well my dear on 
| our last day in Jamaica she turned her 
lavender lamps on Haddock and said 
| would we like to go and shoot alligators 
| with them, because if one shot any they 
made the most Parisian shoes. 
| Well of course my dear my reactions 





the double-Christian and said well we'd 
both go on the shoe-hunt, and Gosh it 
was so. 

Well darling the alligator may be 
seductive footwear but he lives in the 
most unsalubrious places, my dear have 
you ever been in a mangrove swamp, 
my dear Nature at its most revolting, 
well we all got into an almost invisible 
little fat boat, my dear a mere plank, 
well two would have been a crowd but 
we had a jet-black Britisher as well to 
row, May had a gun of course and so had 
Haddock, but my dear too reluctant, 
because it seems he hasn't fingered 
a firearm since the Battle of Arras, 
and had quite forgotten how most of it 








Y 


~~ 


itoo near the boat and merely fick 


it over with one flick of the old tail, 


functioned, however he didn’t dare to! 
say so and of course Glory insisted on | while the May family were merely living 
his having her gun, and my dear I did| for the chase, my dear {oo voracious, 
do rather a girlish chuckle within be-|the male May kept whispering There 
cause I thought he was becoming rather 
lukewarm about the entire proceeding, | 


pet habit of the alligator is to pop up 


my dear I never knew a place where 
ithere were so many agonies at the 
same time, because of course at any 
moment one might be shot to death by 
my dejected Haddock, my dear he sat 
there looking too unmilitary with the 
gun on his knees, my dear like a man 
ileft alone with a baby, and my dear I 
did pray that no alligator would do the 
popping act his side of the boat be- 
|eause 1 was quite convinced that long 
| before he found the right trigger and 
everything I should have lost both the 
| little uninsured legs. 

Too right my dear, because mean- 


| 


there and hoisting his weapon, my 





my nerves, but it was always only a fish 
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It 18 BECAUSE THE CUT OF 
MEN'S EVENING CLOTHES HAS 
BEEN MORE OR LESS STEREO- 
TYPED FOR YEARS— 
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MANNERS AND MODES, 


| 








THAT THE INSPIRED LINES OF 
THE LATEST MODELS ARE 80 
REFRESHING TO THE EYE— 





ON SOME PEOPLE. 











or something and the Glory creature 
kept hissing at Haddock Shoot man 
| shoot and my poor Haddock would peer 
too fiercely in the wrong direction and 
| do quite nothing, well at last Mr. May 
suddenly made a film face and blew off 
his rifle, my dear too alarming, the boat 
rocked madly and some of the drain 
came in, well my dear nobody else had 
seen the smell of a reptile but he was 
too sure he'd hit one, an old hen alli- 
gator it seemed darling, and we could 
have the skin, only it wouldn’t come to 
the surface for two days, so I said Too 
thoughtless we're leaving to-morrow, 
and of course Glory after this was more 
bloodsome than before and more and 
more unsatisfied with Haddock, my dear 
she saw alligators everywhere, but no- 
thing she said could induce my Haddock 
to part with his bullet, and what with 
the wind and the whiff, and the mos- 
quitoes and the crabs I thought that at 
any moment I should have to scream 
~s€&Spinster, my dear foo right because 
just then one of these obscene crabs fell 
plop into the boat out of a tree, and my 

Tam not accustomed to a shower 
of crabs so | merely yelled, the boat 
ecient 











heaved and my dear at that Haddock’s 
gun went off at last, well the black man 
disembarked the crab and my poor Had- 
dock looked the least bit evasive but 
he swore he’d seen two reptiles and 
definitely hit one, well we all said it 
was oo bad it wouldn’t come up for two 
days, however Glory my dear looked 
too incredulous and disillusioned and I 
doubt if they'll ever be quite bosoms 
now, however after that we merely 
crawled out of the swamp against the 
hurricane, my dear torture, and my poor 
Haddock couldn’t remember how to un- 
load or something, well we both agreed 
that it had been the world’s most 
noxious expedition and it was a lesson 
to both of us, but of course the real 
message for you darling is as I say that 
it always pays to always do etc., so take 
it to heart your Christian little Topsy. 
A. P.. H. 








‘“ AMUSEMENTS, 
AxnnuaL Mretina oF NortHern Counties’ 
Grocers’ ASSOCIATIONS.” 
Bolton Paper. 
We hope that this will be kept from 
Mr. CnesTerton, who. gets no amuse- 
ment out of grocers. 





MISUNDERSTANDING, 


{ Massaging the face with ice is recommended 


as an aid to beauty.) j 


Phyllis, I've always joyed to know, 
Seeing you fair and smart, 

That your complexion did not owe 
One single thing to art. 


Though every day some luring ad. 
Put forth its siren call, 

For you, I understood, it had 
No interest at all. 


Can I, my love, have wrongly guessed 
The view you seemed to hold, 

Who said that beauty’s artful quest 
Left you completely cold ? 








Dowsing for Alcohol. 

** Geneva, Friday.—There is no question of 
a Prohibitionist tendency in the inquiries, and 
wine, beer and cider are expected from any | 
League investigation."’—Provincial Paper. 

‘* After that merry clash of tongues, so neatly 
‘staged,’ a reconstruction of the doings at the 
Towel of Babel ought to be well within the 
B.B.C.'s powers.”’"—Sunday Paper. 


The washing of linen through the micro- 





phone is not to be encouraged. 
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EVERYTHING ’S WRONG WITH ENGLAND ; 
OR, THE PERFECT PESSIMIST. 
Let lamentation 
Fall upon the nation 
(With a tow-row-vow-row-row 2). 
Something is wrong with English beef, 
Something is wrong with Knglisl beer, 
Life in England is simply hell, 
And English roses do not smell: 
| It 's my belief 
| There's something queer 
_ About apple-tart, and Haslemere, 
And St. Pancras railway-station 
| (With a fol-de-rol, fol-de-rol day ! ). 
Joy in England has disappeared 
And English oysters have no beard, 
And ah! not these things only, 
For English cotton and English wool 
| Come all to pieces when you pull, 
| And so does silk. 
Our milk 
| Is quite unlike the stuff it was 
Because 
The grass that grows on English: leas 
Is covered with foot-and-mouth disease, 
And the cattle are feeling lonely 
(With a tra-la-la-la-la !). 
You can’t grow wheat on the English 
mould, 
| And ice in England is never cold ; 
| Shipping is dead 
And iron ’s lead; 
All English painting is unripe 
And all the books 
| At which one looks 
Are lamentable tripe ; 
| They stay unsold. 
| And Stiltoncheese was so much stronger, 
| And girls are beautiful no longer 
| (With a hey nonny, hey nonny no !). 
All labour is unskilled 
And searcer every minute, 
| All things undo 
| That are stuck together with English 
glue ; 
_ Partridges won't be killed, 
| And sugar’s filled 
| With lots more grit than once was 
in it, 
| And lots more sand. 
| Religion ain't what it used to be, 
And rampant immorality 
(Sing hey-diddle-diddle 
And give me my fiddle !) 
Stalks unashamed through the land. 
Now all the roads 
Are filled with loads 
Of horrible charabankers 
Touring from place to place 
At a quite impossible . 
The toads 2s wus 
The cankers ! 
Through rows of houses that stretch 
out far 
Over the shining waste of tar. 
The sea is not salt, 
And you can’t make malt, 














Oh, weep 

Deep, deep, 

For nothing's right and all is wrong 

With art and life and food and song, 

And worse is yet to come along! 

The hills will sleep 

No more in differing light and shade, 

And golf will cease from being played, 

And the House of Commons be let in 

flats 

And nobody put on white top-hats, 

And, having run 

Right down, the sun 

Refrain from re-adventuring, 

As he has usually done 

In spring 

(Heigho ! 

With a merry voundelay !); 

For we know, as wetake our pen in hand 

And sit at our desk all rosy bland 

And look out, as we do, 

At the timbered view 

And the rising autumn vapour, 

That every creed is a mass of doubt 

And all our food is a source of gout, 

And all our drink ; 

So that everything's wrong with Eng- 
land ! 

Everything 's wrong with England! 

Except our glorious English ink 

And our wonderful ing ish paper. 

(With a tra-la-la-la-la-la-la!) Evor. 








THE DONATELLO. 


We moved from the glare and clatter 
of the streets into the cool silent church. 
The air was dim with incense and the 
abrupt change from the brilliant sun- 
shine of Florence to this soft grey mist 
was disconcerting to the eye. We 
fumbled vaguely with our guide-books 
and peered into the shadows. We were 
looking for the Donatello. 

“There it is,” said Priscilla. “But 
why, oh, why, will they do that?” 
“That ” referred to the disguise of stuff 
and tinsel with which the Italian Church 
delights to invest its masterpieces. We 
sat down in front of the figure and, 
striving to disentangle it from tin halo, 
cheap draperies and the litter which 
surrounded it, prepared to admire. It 
was in a dark corner, and at first the 
process presented difliculties. Gradu- 
ally, however, our eyes grew accustomed 
to the gloom; the draperies were for- 
gotten, the halo disappeared, the cheap 
attendant finery was transformed into 
a blur of gold, and we seemed to see the 
Saint at last, unspoiled, untravestied, 
in his pristine beauty as he came from 
the hands of the master. 

So we passed a few minutes in silence. 
At length Priscilla spoke. “It reminds 
me of the ‘ David,” she said, “the 
same simplicity and line, once you get 
behind all that stuff.” 





And chains come loose from anchors. 





agreed. “I think I even prefer this. 


nes 





There is a feeling and warmth in it 
which is lacking in the other. The’ 
‘David’ is a beautiful pagan; this ‘8 
a beautiful saint. DonaTeLio makes ys 
feel the difference.” 

“Tt is amazing,” said Priscilla. “y 
feel I never want to look at another 
statue after this. Whataman! The 
rest will look like plaster casts.” 

“The more one looks,” I replied, “the 
more the beauty of it appears. I ameven 
prepared to thank the Church for trying 
to spoil it. It has so signally failed,” 

At that moment there was a ringing 
of heels on marble and the chatter of 
shrill voices. A party of Americans 
had come into the church with their 
Italian guide. We continued to sit 
motionless, endeavouring to block out 
the Americans, as well as the other in- 
congruities, from our contemplation of 
beauty. But it is impossible to ignore 
Americans. They will not be trans- 
formed even into blurs of gold. They 
approached us, they came in front of 
us, they stood between us and the object 
of our admiration. “ Say,” said a sweet 
young thing, indicating our Saint, “is 
this the guy?” And the Italian replied 
with a little laugh—curse him !—with 
a little laugh, ‘ No, no, Signorina. Zat 


is nozzing, nozzing at all. Eet ees 
vat you call a nouveauté. Moderno! 


moderno ! ”’ 

The party passed on. We continued 
to sit motionless. They halted. They 
were gaping at something. It was a 
statue, almost invisible in the gloom of 
the great church. We had not even 
noticed it. ‘‘ Behold,’ came out of the 
darkness the voice of the detestable 
little guide—* behold, ze so beautiful, 
so rare Donatello!” 


Florence is a stupid place. We are re- 
turning to London to-morrow. Priscilla 
thinks, and I agree with her, that the 
only statues worth looking at are the 
lions in Trafalgar Square. At least they 
are not draped. 








Bad News for House-Hunters. 
‘** Home SECRETARY. 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the Home 
Secretary, denied the report that for reasons 
of health he wishes to lease the Home Office 
for a less onerous position in the G »vernment. 

Daily Paper. 





“Srruations WaNrED—MEN. 
Master recommends Russian chauffer-mech- 
anic, speaks English, French, Rolls, Hispano, 
Minerva, Packard ; references.”—Paris Paper. 
Our chauffeur speaks Nursery Austin 
with a Morris-Oxford accent. 


“Lost, Thursday evening, Hanbury Road, 
half Persian Tabby Cat.”’ 
Advt. in Bristol Paper. 
The other half has been retained for 











reference. 
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THE WIND’S WAY: ANOTHER PROBLEM FOR SCIENTISTS. 
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PEG-TIME. 
(South India.) 


| Orr have I sat at eve in poisonous places 


After such days of work as would drive you mad, 
Like counting stamps or hearing maintenance cases 

Or inspecting the Taluk Office of Thingummybad ; 
Sodden and sticky and bitten beyond all bearing 

I have sought me a chair and stretched me a weary leg 
And bellowed aloud in the accents of one despairing, 

‘‘ Boy, bring me a peg!” 


And straight there would sally from what he calls the 
“kitching ” 
One in himself neither virtuous, kind nor clean, 
But bearing ingredients many times more bewitching 
Than ever were found in the blushful Hippocrene 
Bearing the real Scots stuff and proceeding to load a 
Long, long glass with a liquor who reads may guess ; 
Yet how shall I call that merely whisky-and-soda 
Which is nectar itself, no less ? 


Nectar indeed ; what other name shall I give it 

That comes like a draught of Fiddich and Lossie and 
Spey, 

Of Avon and Findhorn, Nairn and Rinnes and Livet, 
Chilly and keen and living and strong as they 

Like a draught of the wind that walks the Moray mountains, 
Charged with the golden glint, the sparkle and foam 

Of rivers sprung from the peat, of snow-fed fountains, 
Heather and hills and—Home ? 








Ah, bards and makers, masters of mine, whose praises 

Have gone to the grape, whose votes have been given to 
wine, 

Never ye knew the thirst South India raises, 
Never were yours such devilish days as mine: 

Had you been fighting with files until you were sick, or 
Striving with Village Accounts till your hair turned grey 

You, as I, would have made for a solider liquor : 
Even the Usquebae. 


There be those who will say I squander language and 
waste it, ~ 
That a peg can be drunk without all this flurry and fret: 
Possibly so, but a man can only taste it 
At the tail of a twelve-hour day in Shaitanpet, 
With the papers five feet deep on the office-table 
And all the devils the dreariest Districts breed 
Wearying, worrying, working him all they 're able 
Ah, then it’s a drink indeed. ; 





Oft have I sat at eve in murderous passions, 
Horrid with hate and a menace to all mankind: 
And then has Ganymede come with the evening's rations 
And the body is bucked and madness moved from the mind; 
And in reverie then that is sleep’s kind herald and cousin 
I have thought it the saddest item in all things sad 
That one should be so good, but a round half-dozen 
So utterly badly bad. H. B. 











“ AH, JULIA, THE AUTUMNAL SMELL OF BURNING LEAVES!” 
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NEWSPAPER INSURANCE. 
A Lona-FELT WANT. 

Tue list of calamities which we may 
face light-heartedly as registered readers 
of our daily papers grows and grows, 
yet, strangely enough, not even the 
most enterprising of ourjournalsappears 
to have thought of the insurance scheme 
which would be the most sensational 
and attractive of the lot. I refer to 
the bold policy of insuring the reader 
against his newspaper. That there is 
urgent need for such a scheme must. be 
obvious to the most casual observer. 
We have, for instance, only to glance 
at the correspondence columns of The 
Daily Bombshell to get an inkling of 
the damaging effect which the daily 
advent of this great organ is having 
upon the constitution of the people of 
these isles. One reader of the previous 
day’s issue reveals the significant fact 
that he was “staggered to learn.” 
Another confesses to being “ horrified 
to observe.” A third went so far as 
“to boil with indignation.” A fourth, 
although a retired fighting man and 
hardened to danger, was “ considerably 
alarmed.” These shattering sentiments 
were of course not engendered by the 
admirable Bombshell as such, but by 
| the public-spirited disclosures made in 
| its columns. 
| Those who thus write confidingly to 
| the Editor are, we know, but a mere 
| fraction of the readers of The Daily 
| Bombshell. There must be countless 
— who never tell him their symp- 
} toms, who suffer in silence, but who 
| are as honourably entitled to benefit as 
| if they had been run over by taxis or 
fallen downstairs after taking out a 
| policy with this organ. 
| Which of our newspapers then will 
|show the consideration due to its 
|readers by guaranteeing them and/or 
| their dependants a competence should 
they be incapacitated or their health 
| undermined as a result of their devotion 
| totheir favourite daily? We may never 
| qualify for a benefit by breaking a limb, 
| but why shouldn’t we be compensated 
| for an attack of palpitations brought on 
| by reading the opening chapter of the 
i “1 5 
' thrilling new serial ? 
| Five pounds a week for life may never 
_ be our widow's owing to a foolish pre- 
judice against taking our evening stroll 
on the railway line, but surely this 
Would not be too much to offer the 
| loyalist who has a brain-storm on read- 
|g the stupendous net sales’ figures 
(of the object of his devotion ? 

Minor maladies, such as lassitude and 
— appetite, brought on by the con- 
on ofa stimulating series of articles, 
. eXcessive indignation combined with 
| high blood-pressure following upon the 
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Uncle (during wmterval). 


Niece. “DON’T WORRY, OLD THING. 
NEXT ACT.” 





“THIS SHOW IS NOT AT ALL-—-ER 
I’M AFRAID IT’S—ER—SCARCELY A PLAY FOR A GIRL OF YOUR AGE.” 
L EXPECE IT’LL LIVEN UP A BIT IN THE 








WHAT I EXPECTED, 








perusal of a leading article on the in- 
eptitude of the Cabinet —these ought 
assuredly to be covered by the journals 
in whose support we daily risk them. 
As one who has not yet given his 
allegiance to any of the dailies now 
competing for my patronage by offers 
of insurance, I hereby remind them all 
that I remain heart-whole until I can 
say, ‘‘My paper protects me against 
every risk. Were I to open it and un- 
expectedly come across a large photo- 
graph of its proprietor my dependants 
will all be provided for.” 





‘‘Tais Week's Soremn THovueGnr, 

‘¢ When coming from a walking tour it is a 
good plan always to return from the destina- | 
tion at which you last arrived.” | 

Scottish Paper. | 





We find it sufficiently solemn just to 
arrive home. 
There was an old sage of Antibes 
Who could swim with the grace of a 
grebe, 

As agile, in truth, 

As the Goddess of Youth— 
Americans quote her as Hebe. 
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| PEG-TIME. 
| (South India.) 


| Ort have I sat at eve in poisonous places 
After such days of work as would drive you mad, 

| Like counting stamps or hearing maintenance cases 

Or inspecting the Taluk Office of Thingummybad ; 
Sodden and sticky and bitten beyond all bearing 
| J have sought me a chair and stretched me a weary leg 
| And bellowed aloud in the accents of one despairing, 
| “Boy, bring me a peg!” 





| And straight there would sally from what he calls the 

“kitching ” 

| One in himself neither virtuous, kind nor clean, 

| But bearing ingredients many times more bewitching 
Than ever were found in the blushful Hippocrene 

| Bearing the real Scots stuff and proceeding to load a 

| Long, long glass with a liquor who reads may guess ; 

| Yet how shall I call that merely whisky-and-soda 

| Which is nectar itself, no less? 


Nectar indeed ; what other name shall I give it 

That comes like a draught of Fiddich and Lossie and 
Spey, 

Of Avon and Findhorn, Nairn and Rinnes and Livet, 
Chilly and keen and living and strong as they 

Like a draught of the wind that walks the Moray mountains, 
Charged with the golden glint, the sparkle and foam 

Of rivers sprung from the peat, of snow-fed fountains, 
Heather and hills and—Home ? 





Ab, bards and makers, masters of mine, whose praises 
Have gone to the grape, whose votes have been given to 
wine, 
Never ye knew the thirst South India raises, 
Never were yours such devilish days as mine: 

Had you been fighting with files until you were sick, or 
Striving with Village Accounts till your hair turned gre 
You, as I, would have made for a solider liquor- oa 

Even the Usquebae. 


There be those who will say I squander language and 
waste it, yen 
That a peg can be drunk without all this flurry and fret: 
Possibly so, but a man can only taste it 
At the tail of a twelve-hour day in Shaitanpet, 
With the papers five feet deep on the office-table 
And all the devils the dreariest Districts breed 
Wearying, worrying, working him all they ‘re able 
Ah, then it’s a drink indeed. ‘ 


Oft have I sat at eve in murderous passions, 
Horrid with hate and a menace to all mankind: 


And then has Ganymede come with the evening's rations. | 
And the body is bucked and madness moved from the mind: | 


And in reverie then that is sleep’s kind herald and cousin 
I have thought it the saddest item in all things sad 
That one should be so good, but a round half-dozen 
So utterly badly bad. H. B. 
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NEWSPAPER INSURANCE. 
A LonG-FELT WANT. 

Tye list of calamities which we may 
face light-heartedly as registered readers 
of our daily papers grows and grows, 
yet, strangely enough, not even the 
most enterprising ofourjournalsappears 
tohave thought of the insurance scheme 
which would be the most sensational 
and attractive of the lot. I refer to 
the bold policy of insuring the reader 
against his newspaper. That there is 
urgent need for such a scheme must be 
obyious to the most casual observer. 
We have, for instance, only to glance 
at the correspondence columns of The 
Daily Bombshell to get an inkling of 
the damaging effect which the daily 
advent of this great organ is having 
upon the constitution of the people of 
these isles. One reader of the previous 
day’s issue reveals the significant fact 
that he was “staggered to learn.” 
Another confesses to being “horrified 
to observe.” A third went so far as 
“to boil with indignation.” A fourth, 
although a retired fighting man and 
hardened to danger, was “ considerably 
| alarmed.” These shattering sentiments 
were of course not engendered by the 
admirable Bombshell as such, but by 
| the public-spirited disclosures made in 
| its columns. 
| Those who thus write confidingly to 
| the Editor are, we know, but a mere 
| fraction of the readers of The Daily 
| Bombshell. There must be countless 
| others who never tell him their symp- 
| toms, who suffer in silence, but who 
| are as honourably entitled to benefit as 
| if they had been run over by taxis or 

fallen downstairs after taking out a 
policy with this organ. 

| Which of our newspapers then will 
\show the consideration due to its 
| readers by guaranteeing them and/or 
their dependants a competence should 
| they be incapacitated or their health 
undermined as a result of their devotion 
| totheir favourite daily? We may never 
| qualify for a benefit by breaking a limb, 
_ but why shouldn't we be compensated 
| for an attack of palpitations brought on 
by reading the opening chapter of the 
thrilling new serial ? 

Five pounds a week for life may never 
be our widow's owing to a foolish pre- 
judice against taking our evening stroll 
on the railway line, but surely this 

Would not be too much to offer the 
_ loyalist who has a brain-storm on read- 
|ing the stupendous net sales’ figures 
of the object of his devotion ? 
2 Minor maladies, such as lassitude and 
| '088 of appetite, brought on by the con- 
! clusion of a stimulating series of articles, 
ra €Xcessive indignation combined with 
| high blood-pressure following upon the 
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Uncle (during interval). 


Niece. “DON’T WORRY, OLD THING. 
NEXT ACT.” 


“THIS SHOW IS NOT AT ALL—ER 
I’M APRAID IT’S—ER—SCARCELY A PLAY FOR A GIRL OF YOUR AGE.” 
1 EXPECE IT'LL LIVEN 


WHAT I EXPECTED. 


UP A BIT IN THE 








perusal of a leading article on the in- 
eptitude of the Cabinet—these ought 
assuredly to be covered by the journals 
in whose support we daily risk them. 

As one who has not yet given his 
allegiance to any of the dailies now 
competing for my patronage by offers 
of insurance, I hereby remind them all 
that I remain heart-whole until I can 
say, ‘‘My paper protects me against 
every risk. Were I to open it and un- 
expectedly come across a large photo- 
graph of its proprietor my dependants 
will all be provided for.” 








*“Tais Weex’s Sotemn THovuGHr?. 
‘‘ When coming from a walking tour it is a 


good plan always to return from the destina- | 


tion at which you last arrived.” 
Scottish Paper. 
We find it sufficiently solemn just to 
arrive home. 
There was an old sage of Antibes 
Who could swim with the grace of a 
grebe, 

As agile, in truth, 

As the Goddess of Youth— 
Americans quote her as Hebe. 
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Craiias 
Milly 


The Vicar (introducing Friend to oldest Parishioner). 


THE WORLD.” 
Tom. “ FANCY THAT, Now! 
GRANSDEN—WELL, WELL!” 


DID YE 





“ Tom, 


EVER "EAR THE LOIKE? AND THIS BE 








THE GAME’S THE THING. 


Tere did not seem to be much to 
do at Llanbwichwyn. It lay among 
| the hills and possessed, according to the 
guide-book, medicinal baths. The hotel 
| was full of superfatted persons ob- 
viously qualifying for the cure. I 
| motored to the place with Ambrose in 
| order to hear him ask the A.A. men 
| how to get there. I found the play of 
| the neek-muscles on both sides very 
| fascinating. 
| Roaming around the hinterland of 
| the hotel we discovered among a mass 
| of boulders and vegetation several green 
circles, which I said were the burying- 
places of druidical bards. Supported 
| by the evidence of red flags, Ambrose 
| declared they were a nine-hole golf- 
' course, and, noticing a small wooden 
shed with a girl standing near it, he 
decided to put his theory to the test. 
_ Not only that, she said, but we could 
hire clubs from her and play on the 
| thing. 
_ All our sporting instincts were im- 
_mediately .aroused. She chose four 


THIS IS CAPTAIN WINGHAM. 


THE FIRST TOIME 








HE’S TRAVELLED ALL OVER 


YE'VE VISITED LITTLE 


| 
| 














for me and four very short ones for 
Ambrose, who is not as tall as I am.” 

* Come, come,” I said, ‘that is hardly 
the spirit of the game. I will have the 
short ones and you the long, and we 
will make it half-a-crown a hole. If,” 
I added, turning to the girl, “there 
are any holes?” 

She said that there were plenty. I 
should have liked her to say, “ Plenty 
whateffer,”’ but she didn’t. Natives so 
seldom live up to their reputation. 
Besides, she came from Lancashire. 
She was right, however, about the large 
number of holes. 

“* Where do we start ? ’ said Ambrose. 

The gentle creature pointed to a 
cromlech, and we strode up the hill. 

“That over there,” asserted Ambrose, 
showing me a red speck on a neigh- 
bouring scaur, “will be the first green.” 

I said { thought it was a red flannel 
petticoat, which I believed to be the 
national garment of Wales, but he gain- 
said me. 

“Strike, then!" I cried, and he struck. 
The ball went fair and true. 

I hit my own ball a cruel blow on the 





| clubs for each of us, four very long ones 


top and it rolled down the hill. 


“Hullo!” I said angrily, ‘‘ you never | 
told me there was a road running under- | 
neath.” 

‘« You ‘re not in the road,” commented 
Ambrose; ‘you're in the hedge. Go 
down and sport there for a while and 
I will sit and wait up here. I wanted 
a quiet pipe.” 

‘What of it?” he cried a few mo- 
ments later. : 

“JT was out of the hedge in two,” I 
shouted, ‘and well on to the road, but 
a cart came by and crushed me into the 
mud. Can I pick out?” 

He agreed. 

“Well?” he cried again after another 
pause. ‘ 

“T can’t play at all now,” I said. 

“Why not?” . 

“T hit the bank on the other side of 
the road and came back again.’ 

“Why not carry on?” ; 

“JT would if I could,” | told him, 
‘but I've been eaten by a cow. 

ac A cow ? S i | 

“Not a cow really,” I confessed—“a | 
bullock, to be exact. It has a white 
face, with pink round the eyes. 











‘‘ Nonsense !”” 
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«J am not accustomed,” I roared up 
to him, ‘to have my word doubted on 
a point of honour when I am playing 
in an important match, I know nothing 
of the niceties of stock-breeding, but 
my ball has been eaten by a graminiv- 
orous mammal of the Hereford breed. 
It put out its tongue and licked it up 
with a lump of grass.” 

“Very well,” said Ambrose coolly, 
coming down the hill.“ My hole.” 

I was not unnaturally indignant. 

“We have yet to find out where your 
ball is,” I observed with some heat. 

“Tt’s lying just off the green.” 

We walked together up the further 
slope. The ball of Ambrose was seen 
to be deeply pocketed in the crevice of 
a sunken monolith about twelve yards 
short of the flag. No golf-stroke known 
to man could possibly have moved. it 
one way or the other, though some- 
thing might have been done with a long 
pair of pincers or a large hydraalic drill. 

“Play your second,” I sneered. 

“Tost ball, lost hole,” responded 




















Ambrose. ‘‘ This one is mine.”’ 

I endeavoured to reason with the 
man. 

“To the eye of faith,” I said, “my 
' ball is no more lost than yours. What 
after all is a mere outward covering of 
mutton—I mean to say, of beef, which 
may for the moment obscure it from 
our eyes?” 
| “All right,” said Ambrose. 
| your fifth.” 
| “Thereis another point,” I went on, 
'“which you seem to have forgotten. 
| This steer, in which I am bunkered for 
|the moment, is a ruminant animal; 
having four stomachs, it passes its food 
in the first instance into one or other 
| of these receptacles and afterwards re- 
gurgitates it for use in leisure hours. 
It is a process known to science as 
chewing the cud. Who can say, if I 
keep ward and watch by this young ox, 
whether it will not in course of time 
return to me my ball? There are no 
| Vitamins in rubber and I shall wait on 
| here hoping for the best. 
| “However,” said Ambrose, ‘I shall go 
pound play another ball from the tee.” 
| “Not you,” I said. ‘We are both 
| out, I hope, to do battle in a sporting 
| Way. Neither ball is lost and neither is 
| out of bounds. Time and frost may 


* Play 


Wear away your monolith, and the | 


hand of nature restore me my ball from 
the mouth of the neat. Patience, as 
Mivcnertn or Varvon would | tell 
you-——"” 

“What about this evening?” sug- 
| Sested Ambrose with a sudden inspira- 
, tion. “ Your cow will then be driven 
| home to its byre, which is obviously out 
| of bounds.” ‘ 
In that case, I said triumphantly, “1 
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can put down another ball and go on 
to wip,” 

Ambrose thought hard. 

“Speaking as one sportsman to 
another,” he said, “I submit to you the 
following thesis. Both ofus have striven 
hard and earnestly for the prize. My 
ball lies nearer to the pin than yours. 
I claim the hole.” 

Ihatea petty mind. Withoutanother 
word I went down the hill, opened a 
gate and, using my driving-iron with 
excellent effect, I prodded the muddy 
flanks of the steer and sent it ambling up 
the slope. I drove it clear and clean 
past Ambrose’s ball, until it stood finally 
lin the very centre of the green, where 
it turned and gazed at us with a kind of 
puzzled frown on its curly brows. 

“And now?” I said. 

‘““You'vemoved your ballina bunker!” 
exclaimed Ambrose with glee. 

“T never grounded my club inside it,” 
I shouted indignantly; “I only struck 
the earth outside.” 

At this point the girl who had loaned 
us the implements appeared on the 
scene. 





“You've played wrong,” she informed 


watched you all the time. 
seventh green you're at. Yon’s the 
first, over there;’’ and she indicated 
another group of dolmens on a neigh- 
bouripg mound. 


nounced Ambrose; ‘we'll toss who 
pays for tea.” 

Nevertheless I find that my view of 
the position at which we ceased from 
play is taken by many eminent scratch 
golfers of my acquaintance, and, pending 
the discovery of some special local rule 
at Llanbwlichwyn, the matter so stands. 
Evor, 
Another Chance for the Saxophone. 

‘* GREAT SAYINGS, 


The band that rocks the cradle rules the 
world, ’’—Indian Paper. 











Our Glorious Flafi. 
‘* AFRICAN FLAGSHIP. 
H.M.S, Cancurtra’s New Dvertes. 
The flafi of the Commander-in-Chief is tem- 
porarily flying in the Lowestoft.’’ 
Portsmouth Paper. 


It’s a way they have in the Navy. 





“I think honour is satisfied,” an- | 





us in a needlessly shrill voice. “I've | 
This is the | 
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FREAKS OF NATURE. 





From BUTTERFLY 





i, 








TO GRUB. 








THE ROAD TO ROMANCE. 
{Old cinema-film is now being employed in the making of varnish. } 


Wuen books seem dull, and dull the evening papers, 
And I have failed to settle down to write, 
My Muse displaying mere capricious capers 
And Pegasus not proving apt for flight, 
I have one consolation naught can tarnish, 
One hobby that has never proved a bore : 
I shut my eyes and think about the varnish 
That decks my study-door. 


Set going by this simplest of expedients, 
In realms of bliss my raptured fancy roams 
As I recall how one of its ingredients 
Has thrilled the throng in countless picturedromes ; 
Though sombre now, it had its time of glory, 
Allured its patrons to a nightly rush 
Ere (like the sentiment that filled its story) 
‘Twas laid on with a brush. 


1 won't suppose that it was only job-stuff 
Such as 1s let to merely minor halls ; 

Some fragment of a masterpiece of sob-stuft 
Graces the entrance to my book-lined walls — 

Kind Hearts, or Grisly Jake, whose fell vagaries 
Took several reels to come to final wreck 

When, foiled (lia! ha !) by Pixie of the Prairies, 
He got it in the neck. 

And, not content with this, my unrestricted 
Fancy goes further, and I strive to hit 


~ 


™~ 


>= 





On what, of all the scenes the film depicted, | 
Was once portrayed on my especial bit ; 

Upon that surface which the lamp-light shows up 
My mental and romantic eye can trace 

The details of some culminating close-up 

(Ten feet of fond embrace). 


Or, flowing in a more constricted channel, 5 
My thoughts suggest that, ere they boiled it 
down, 
The decoration on the centre panel 
Was Dove's right arm or Mary’s pensive frown; 
In short, before me, cast as by a gnomon, 
Shadows of bygone dramas come in flocks, 
Recalling all the glory that is Gaumont, 
The grandeur that is Fox. 





AN EPISTLE FROM AN “EPHESIAN.” 


Last week it was stated in these pages that neither at 
the time of his death, nor since, until the. publication of 
‘ Epnestan’s " book, had any “stone been cast " at the goo 
name of Cuartes Dickens in regard to his “ domestic 
infelicity.” In a communication addressed to the Editor 
of Punch this statement is challenged by “ Ernestay,” who 
quotes from an article published by Chambers’ Journal - 
1874 which condemns Dickens for having “ obtruded this 
matter “‘on public notice.” 

It is clear therefore that “‘ EpHestan " has not earned the | 
distinetion of casting the first stone, and Mr. Punch 1s 
constrained to apologise for having attributed it to him. 
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PERILS OF THE DEEP. | 
Prorectionist Mermaip. “COME ON, STAN! IT’S LOVELY OUT HERE.” 
Mer. Batpwix. “THANK YOU VERY MUCH; BUT I THINK I'D BETTER NOT GO TOO 
FAR FROM MY CLOTHES.” 
[At the Unionist Conference, which opens to-day at Great Yarmouth, a resolution will be submitted in favour of the 
extension of safeguarding.] . 
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GIANT GOOSEBERRIES BEING USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF THE WORLD'S WORST CHAMPAGNE. 








THE TEA-INTERVAL. 
REFRESHMENT AND THE Force. 

To the Editor of * Punch.” 
Sir,—Lately the news has been ex- 
_hilarating. Miss Merceprs Guerrze, 
we learn, has never been kissed. But 
the men of our race are not altogether 
idling their time away. A man has 
driven a motor-car to the summit of 
Ben Nevis, and Sir Erxtc Gepprs has 
descended in an aeroplane on the waters 
of Loch Lomond. 

But is the same spirit alive in the 
ranks of our admirable police? No 
one would begrudge them any proper 
mitigation of their fatiguing duties, and 
none of us would like to walk the 
streets for eight hours at a stretch. 
| Still, it has been a surprise to many of 
| us to learn that the officer charged with 
the defence of our homes by night is 
officially entitled to leave his beat at a 
| Sven time and may for half-an-hour let 
| detection wait on appetite. As long as 
| he does not enter “licensed premises,” it 
seems, he may disappear where he will. 
| Now, Sir, when the enterprising bur- 
| glar 8 not a-burgling it is our pleasure 
| to think that the constable is a-basking 
Pps hae But it is of the essence 
-interval (as of an armistice) 
that both sides agree to suspend opera- 
tions at the same time; and the question 
| 18, Can we rely on our burglars to observe 





this elementary understanding? And, 





if we can’t, can we not in this reasonable 
age arrive at some compromise by which 
the policeman on our beat may wield the 
knife and fork without endangering our 
plate ? 

The solution perhaps is to treat the 
criminal classes more straightforwardly 
in this matter. At present they know 
that each constable will be keeping body 
and soul together at a definite time, and 
that once they have watched him into 
the coffee-house they should honourably 
take half-an-hour off themselves for 
nourishment and repose. But it is not 
clear whether his half-hour non isalways 
at the same time, and without some 
careful publicity some confusion must 
be caused by the meal-times of adjoin- 
ing beats being different. Co-ordination 
is lacking. And I suggest that it would 
be helpful if some standard coffee-hour 
were fixed for the whole Force, and 
notified to those concerned, so that it 
would be clear to all that between, say, 
1.0 and 1.30 a.m. no housebreaking, 
homicide or arson must be done. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. P. H. 





Our Journalistic Arithmeticians. 

‘* Statisties would prove, I expect, that out 
of a population of twenty hatted millions, 
twelve millions would be wearing bowlers, four 
millions top hats, and the remaining two mil 
lion in caps.’’— Evening Paper. 

And what about the other two mil- 
lions? Wigs? 





SUMMER 1928. 
(Bless Her !) 

O Lovetiest of ladies, 

Your coach has stopped the way ; 
[In gold its roof arrayed is, 

In gold its panels sway ; 
The linkmen lift the torches, 

You ‘re coming down the stair, 
And music's in the porches 

And music's in the air. 


You go in all beguiling ; 
No pale good-byes for you; 
Oh, still your mouth 's for smiling, 
Oh, still your eyes are blue; 
But all your ways were laughter, 
You rose without a thorn ; 
And Echo to the rafter 
Shall laugh that you were born. 


Dan Cupid trots behind you 

With flowers and cloak and all ; 
Old Father Time, to find you, 

Comes fussing through the hall; 
Quick, ere the footmen flank you 

And Dad has claimed you quite, 
Good-night, you dear, and thank you, 

Good-night, you dear, good-night ! 
P.. BR. C. 


“But this interruption is something very 
different from that which takes place when 
an infernal combustion engine runs out of 
petrol.”— Liverpool Paper. 

That is the sort of devilish interruption 
you never forget. 
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BIG BUSINESS. 


I nave always maintained that Ernest 
is a man of genius. 

“What are you thinking of doing 
next ?” I asked him the other day. 

“ Business,” said Ernest—‘ business 
with a big B. I have bought the 
premises already.” 

At first he was inclined to be reserved, 
but gradually I flattered him into telling 
me more about it. 

“The brass plate for the door,” he 
told me, “ was designed to-day,” and he 
handed me a sheet of paper on which 
was written :— 

THE COLONIAL AND MARITIME 
MUTUAL AMALGAMATING 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 


‘You see it’s a pretty big affair,” he 





I asked him to tell me how business 
had started, and he told me the whole 
story. 

« At 9.30,” he began, “I sat down in 
my enormous office. Everything went 
off well, as I anticipated. First of all, 
about 9.40, a Colonial sort of man came 
along. He read my brass plate and 
walked in. He asked if we were agents 
for the “ City of Melbourne and Pacific 
Agreement Trust,” and, if so, whether 
for a small fee we would mind making 
an Agreement of some kind with him 
about the Pacific, before the 25th inst. 
Well, of course we weren’t, but we didn’t 
tell him that; we just took the matter 
in hand and became agents at once. 
That alone, I estimate, will be enough 
to pay for the brass plate. 

“Then, at about 10 a.m., a Maritime 





ee eae 

asked whether we wouldn’t consider 
amalgamating with him at an early 
date. We asked him whether he wag a 
millionaire or not, and he said that he 
was, easily; so we agreed to an amal- 
gamation and drew up a deed at once | 
and made him sign it. So that’s all! 
settled. 
* After this it was plain sailing ; the | 
Society men simply poured in on one | 
kind of business or another. At one | 
o'clock I told the typists and the hall- 
porter that we would have a half-holi. | 
| 





day, so we closed then. 

“You see,” concluded Ernest, “the | 
fact is there are hundreds of brass | 
plates like mine in the City, and nobody | 
knows what half of them mean: most | 
of them, in fact, clearly mean nothing 
at all. But that kind of thing does | 





observed. 

“Evidently enor- 
mous,” Tagreed. ‘ But 
what on earth does it 
all mean, Ernest ?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t mean 
anything, of course,” he 
replied casually. “ Not 
yet, if you know what 
I mean.” 

“But what sort of 
business will you do?” 

“You never know,” 
said Ernest; “every- 
thing depends on the 
demand. Colonial and 
Maritime business a 
good deal, I expect; 
though of course there 
will be some Mutual 
and Amalgamating and 
Society business as well. 
But probably I shall 
start with sailors and 
Australians.” 

“Yes,” I protested; 














Mother. “ Bopsiz, BOBBIE! WHAT ARE YOU DOING?” 
Bobbie. “‘ NASTY FLY ON DADDY'S NOSE.” 


attract Big Business: | 
there is no doubt about | 
." 

There was, so far as 
I could see, only one 
omission. : 

“Your brass plate,” 
I said, ‘‘ seems to have 
justified itself in almost 
every particular. But 
why did you call your 
Society a Limited one?” 

Ah,” replied Ernest 
wisely, ‘that was per- 
haps an error of judg- 
menton my part. There 
was, in fact, a telephone 
call from a Limited sort 
of man, but he and ] 
couldn't agree as to 
where to draw the line, 
and I was afraid a man 
like that might cramp 
my style, so I was 
obliged to turn him 








“but in what sort of way will you be of 
assistance to sailors and Australians ? 
You don’t explain what the business 7s.” 

* Naturally I can’t tell you that,” said 
Ernest almost petulantly, “ until I see 
what my clients ask me to do. So far 
I have bought the premises, I have de- 
signed a uniform for the hall-porter, I 
have engaged a hundred typists, I have 
reserved for myself an enormous office 
behind a glass door marked private, and 
I have bought quite a number of huge 
ledgers marked 1928. To-morrow at 
9.30 in the morning I shall start sitting 
behind the glass door. I have not the 
slightest doubt that clients will turn up.” 

“Is it,” Iasked, becomingexasperated, 
“a sort of Insurance Company, or an 
Investment Trust, or what?” 

But heonly shrugged his shoulders and 





smiled enigmatically. . . . 
The next evening I dined with Ernest 
by invitation at an expensive restaurant. 


sort of man came along, and, seeing 
‘Maritime’ on the plate, he walked in 
and asked if we would insure him 
against Colour Blindness and/or Loss 
of Memory while at sea. Naturally 
we said ‘Yes’ at once, and did so at a 
reasonable premium. 

“ Next, at 10.15 a.m., a Mutual kind 
of man turned up. He took a good 
look round, and then said he liked the 
look of us and asked whether it was 
mutualor not. We said quite definitely 
that it was (but that of course we 
charged a commission for that kind of 
thing), and he wondered whether we 
could take him on as an apprentice if 
he paid a good apprenticeship fee. We 
said we would consider the matter, and, 
between you and me, we are going to 
take him on to-morrow. 

“Then, about 1t o'clock, an Amalga- 
mating sort of man caught sight of the 





brass plate and he too came in, and 








down. Very regrettable 
indeed, don’t you know; but one cant 
be too careful...” 








A new Rest-cure. 

* Accommodation offered to elderly gentle- 
woman in country house with couple Suitable 
for those not strong and needing good food. 
Bath eight miles.”—Advt. in Weekly Paper. 
Try trotting eight miles to the bath and 
see how good breakfast will taste! 


‘Trained Cook seeks post; Cordon Blew.” 
Oxford Paper. 

Cordon seems to have found the soup 

too hot. 


‘« Wanted at onee a live Sanitary Plumber.” 
Natal Paper. 





No dead or insanitary ones need there- | 


fore apply. 





‘* Fresh Fish arrive daily by own motor and 
sailing boats.’’—Advt. in Welsh Paper. 
Sole at the prow and lobster at the 
helm. 
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to i Representative of large Furnishing House. “ AND HOW WOULD YOU LIKE THIS ROOM FURNISHED?” 
ne Pretentious Profiteer. ““ WHAT ABOUT QUATORZE THE FIFTEENTH ?” 
lan ee ee 
mp } meattoldings loomed and lorries Clattered, 
a 4 THE OLD HOUSE. But the house mused on, though her trees were gone 
im Wuere the new road goes and the motor-buses, And her fields were doomed, in a calm unshattered ; 
ble Horrible brand-new villas stand At mushroom speed an insolent breed 
n't In arrogant rows, the brazen hussies! In concrete-block of a type that pays, 
And, unaware of their scornful stare, All faked antique, and with roofs that leak, 
(Entranced she seems, with her absent gaze), Arose to mock at the olden days. 
. ene oe, Shes heme abou by a woui-be ow 
able ' You hardly guess at her loveliness ; 
aa She knew that the times of peace were over They elbow her out and stare her down ; 
er. | When they stubbed the hedge at her meadow’s On her straitened lawn she stands withdrawn ; 
and ; edge But the kingeups gleam and the red cows graze 
And felled the limes and trampled the clover As the child that was I goes laughing by 
Till the lane that strolled through the green and In her gentle dream of the olden days. 
r.” gold ENTE SIESTA TS wd 
+, 5 
~~ W ae eos or . gee blac id a Insurance In Toto. 
hit Chet wa; Taight and black as a “i rack, ‘To the number of insurances on artists’ eyes, fingers, aud limbs 
And that was the end of the olden day S. quoted in The Daily Mail may be added an insurance of £2,000 on 
yer.” Her di ee St arma aE wh each of Mile. Genée's big toes that used to be taken out annually 
or. | 3 She dared ones pee eeeery — r, when she was at the height of her dancing career."'—Daily Paper. 
é i. ared not look at the distant brook Fin Tes 7 j ; tak 
; N here the whitethorn rains and the ripples We hate having our big tops taken out. Z 
| , shimmer, Journalistic Candour. 
and For soon, she knew, to a different view ‘The show took place in a darkened basement, where Sir Conan 
Her eyes must wake with a sick amaze; Doyle sat, the half light revealing his rubicund face and burly figure 
the So the old house died to the world outside set off by a background of ghastly-looking Pressmen.’'--Daily Paper. 
) Lest her heart should break for the olden days. Not af all. 
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_ no common dog to be ordered 


| of the moment. 
| have whims too, and pride 


| finished. I was as determined 


| this problem, and then, when 
| it seemed a waste of time to 
| thwart Him any longer, I 


| leave the room I must do so. 
| Mistaken egoist! For a long 
| while I rubbed His error in,} SS 
| and then,when He had learned 
| it thoroughly, I suddenly be- 
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THE ABERDONIAN HEART. 
(A sequel to The Book of Aberdeen.”) 
I 


We weren't always on such good 
terms, He and I, as we are now; for, 
you see, He is English and I am a Scot, 
and it takes a long time for these two 
nations to adjust matters harmoniously. 
We were perhaps both a little to blame, 
but He far more than I, because He is 
a wonderful two-legged vocal human 
being and I only a poor dumb four- 
footed creature without an immortal 
soul. With all His cleverness He failed 





as to refuse a meal. This makes Him 
angry, but none the less respectful, 
which is what I wanted. ‘Confound 
these Aberdeens with their iron Scot’s 
character !"" I know Him to be saying. 
* Why does one keep thom at all? Why 
doesn't one have honest, blundering, 
loyal, obedient dogs, with no thought 
but for their masters, instead of self- 
indulgent complexities who enjoy griev- 
ances more than rabbiting and prefer 
jealousies to india-rubber balls? Aber- 
deens aren't dogs at all, they ‘re difficult 
old clubmen.” That’s what he says, 
but if he had one of those smarmy 





SS 
in the garden, “this is my house and 
you are an interloper. You will never 
be happy here, and therefore the sooner 
you force Them to send you away the 
better for all concerned. If you don’t 
do this I will make your life a burden, 
Until the time for your departure (or 
demise) arrives, I count on you to con. | 
fine your attentions entirely to Her, but | 
as far as possible to repulse Her over. 
tures of friendship. As for Him, if J 
catch you making up to Him——” 
The misbegotten Chink was very 
sensible. ‘All right,” he said: “J 
didn’t ask to be brought here. It’s not 








to realise that an Aberdeen is 


about according to the whim 
Aberdeens 


and strength of will, and they 
are as capable as He of re- 
sentments and enthusiasms— 
perhaps more capable. The 
struggle we had! He was, 
for instance, determined that 
I should sit in a certain 
chair during meals and get 
down only when They had 


that I would not. Weeks 
passed in the adjustment of 


gave way—gracefully, | trust. 
Again, He started with the 
idea that when He told me to 


— 


came amenable and complied. 

They're very odd about 
chairs, these Owner people. 
Sometimes you may jump 
into one—or on the seat of 
the car—and They say no- 
thing, or even pat you. The 
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Pavement Artist (wiping off picture). “ ANY’OW, THIS ONE 
WON'T GO TO AMERICA.” 


my idea of a home at all. I} 
prefer a London flat, with 
cushions everywhere. Also J 
should never dream of choos- 
ing to be in the same house | 
as another dog, least of all an | 
Aberdeen.” 
I must admit that he played | 
the game in a way I should | 
never have expected from a | 
dago; he was disobedient, | 
grudging, and as a last re- | 
source. he shammed illness so 
thoroughly that he was sent | 
back. 
I didn’t have quite the same | 
success with the Dandie Din- | 
mont that took its place, be- | 
cause the Scots are not so | 
amenable; but very early I 
laid down rules of conduct for | 
him which he did not break. | 
“Do what you like with | 
Her,” I said, “ but leave Him | 
alone. He’s mine, and don't | 
you forget it. Why they | 
want to bring in another dog | 
I can’t imagine, unless it’s 
because She knows I'm His 
and She wants something to | 
call Her own. See then that | 
you are Her own.” 
* We got on fairly well after | 
this, and I so far relented as 
to tell him all about every- 











next time They're furious and order 
you out. What is a poor dog to do? 
As a matter of fact, humiliating though 
it may be to a Scotsman to admit it, 
my experience is that obedience is the 


| bést policy, and I pass it on to my 


fellow-creatures as a fact. 

No self-respecting Aberdeen would 
deny himself the satisfaction of a little 
obstinacy, of course, but he must watch 
his step. As I have said before and, 
however reluctantly, must say again— 
They always get you in the end. 

All the same, even now, after years 
have passed, I exhibit moods which He 
never anticipates; I think it politic, in 
the interests of independence, now and 
then to retreat when He calls me, or 


even to go to such an extreme length 


obvious spaniels he'd tire of it in a 
week. 

As for jealousy, I'll plead guilty to 
plenty of that. But that’s canine 
nature; you can't eradicate it. And 
They would have to agree that They 
have tried me rather high; for on two 
separate occasions rival dogs have been 
smuggled in. I say “smuggled” deliber- 
ately, because on each occasion They 
both looked so ashamed. One day, in 
a weak moment, my Master gave my 
Mistressa Pekinese, which,in the manner 
of those foreign devils, demanded and 
obtained every kind of preferential treat- 
ment. Seeing that He too was attracted 
by the little monstrosity, I realised that 
I must act and act swiftly. ‘ Look 





here,” I said to it when I got it alone 





one in the place—the cook's weak | 
points and so forth—and gave him 4 
lot of useful tips. I even told him, for 
he knew nothing, having come straight 
from some kennels, about arm-chairs 
and obedience generally. I told him 
what I was saying just now, but of 
course I didn’t pay him the compliment 
of adding that bit about Aberdonian 
pride. That would have heen wasted. 
Nor did I relent so far as to let him jom 
me when I went ratting. I could not 
be so tolerant as that. E. V..%. 
(To be continued.) 








“« Part by order of Executors, Solicitors, and 
others. Three days’ sale of jewellery, silver and 
plated foods,’’—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
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Better than tinned foods, anyway: 
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Stalker. “ WE'LL NO CAN MOVE TILL THEY "LL BE GETTIN’ UP TO FEED.” 
Wilbur P. Bronx (champion hustler of U.S.A.). “ WELL, WHEN WILL THAT BE? 
Stalker. ““ WEEL, THEY'LL MAYBE LIE A CONSEEDERABLE TIME, OR MAYBE JUIST TWA-THREE HOORS.” 
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PEOPLE | DON’T LIKE, 
(The Misanthrope’s Mixed Bag.) 
Prorte who live on uncooked roots ; 
People who dote on viols and lutes ; 
People who go to bed in their boots. 


People who keep outlandish pets, 
Kinkajous and marmosets ; 
People who talk of serviettes. 


People who are not pleased but “en 
chanted,” 

Whosay when youapologise, “granted” ; 

People who speak of the dead as 
“planted.” 


Grandmammas with Eton crops ; 

Grandpapas who perform at “hops” ; 

People with hands like cold pork 
chops. 


People who eat their cheese with a knife: 

who never say “five” but “fife,” 

And talk of “the kiddies” and “the 
wife.” 


Gilded youths with a permanent wave, 

Oiled and curled and sleek and suave, 

Men of the lounge, not men of the 
cave. 


whose charm is solely dental ; 





Girls 
ell who advertise as “gentle”; 
who claim to be temperamental. 


rere 


| 


People in dread of growing fatter ; 
People whose talk is an endless chatter 
Of things that don’t begin to matter. 


People who call for the lash and scourge 

Until their literature they purge 

From clichés such as “awareness ” and 
“urge.” 


People who whistle in railway trains; 
People who sully our country lanes 
With broken bottles and petrol stains. 


People who dance on escalators ; 

People who swear at hard - worked 
waiters ; 

Bishops with badly-buttoned gaiters. 








VERY PLEASED. 


‘*Wounpn’t it be splendid -” be- 
gan Joan; but I interrupted her with a 
gesture, for the Editor was speaking. 

“T am very sorry indeed,” he said, 
‘that your manuscript was rejected. 
Needless to say, it was a ridiculous mis- 
take. I know of course that you are 
always busy, but, if you could manage 
to let me have a page every week at, 
say, a shilling a word, I should be very 
much indebted to you.” 

“A shilling a word?” I repeated, 
trying not to appear impressed. 





word,” he said, “just to show our appre- 
ciation of your style.” 

I shook him warmly by the hand. 

“T shall be very pleased,” I said. 

As I left the Editor's office I heard 
pursuing footsteps and, turning, found 
myself face to face with Mr. Jnay 
Bratp. 

“T’ve been looking everywhere for 
you,” he said ; “1 hope I’m not troubling 
you, but, if you could play nine holes 
with me to-morrow and teach me that 
tricky mashie shot of yours, I should be 
very much obliged. You're sure you 
don’t mind ?” 

‘“‘T shall be very pleased,” I said, 

‘‘ But wouldn 't it?” said Joan. 

“Wouldn't what?” I asked. 

“You were asleep,” she said. “I was 
saying, wouldn’t it be splendid if your 
writing brought in enough to pay for 
some lessons from the Professional?” 

“T should be very pleased,” I said. 








**RoyvaL East Berks AGRICULTURAL 
AssociaTION Orex SHow. 
JUMPING EVENTS 
Sueer, Carrie, Poutrry, Ducks, Pies, 
Roots, &c. 

A BAND WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE.” 

From an Advt. Poster. 


It takes a lot of music to make a man- 








“Well, let us say one-and-sixpence a 





gel-wurzel jump. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


_“ Crowns in Crover,” IT. (ApELPHt). 


The dramatic reporter may at any 
time find himself a at an enter- 


| tainment unappreciatively for reasons 
| which have nothing todo with the merits 
_ ordemerits of performance or performers. 
| A horse, an oyster or a friend may have 
_ betrayed him—to the disturbance of his 


normal judgment. I can however trace 


no such cause for a certain feeling of 
deflation after seeing this second version 
| of a revue that obviously had the votes 


_ of the town. 


There seemed a tendency 
to drag out and make too much of the 
good things (scarcely a turn that wasn’t 


| just a little too long); to depend in 


| general on high spirits rather than wit ; 
to throw too great a burden upon the 
two associated principals—for all their 
cleverness and versatility; while the 
dancing of the comely young ladies 

_ of the Chorus seemed to rely too much 

| on mere vigour, too little on beauty of 
movement and pattern. 

It was a pleasure to see again Miss 
Exvste Janis with her admirable gift of 
mimicry. What critic could in a whole 
treatise have said so much of praise and 
doubt of Miss Tarnunan Bankneap 
as Miss Janis with a few brilliantly- 
selected poses, gestures and intona- 

| tions? She can even make a quite 
| passable imitation of Witt Rocers’s 
rope-twirling. 

The revue is largely based 
upon the personalities and 
_ talents of Mr.Jack HuLBert 
and Miss Crcety Covurrt- 

NEIDGE. This is at once a 
strength and a weakness. 
| Both are competent come- 
dians with sufficient variety 
of method. They are also, 
| it was pleasant to note, 
| fresh enough to make each 
| other laugh with their an- 
| tics, which always seems to 
| me a good sign. Mr. Hut- 
| BERT’s dancing, whether 
| lazy or vigorously intricate, 
| is as good as can be, and he 
has the sort of geniality and 
| resoureefulness required to 
| “conduct” the show and 
| pushitalong. Miss Courr- 
| NEIDGE has a clever head 
| for the broadest comedy, 
and I wondered what two 

turbaned Indian notables 
| made of this daughter of the 
| dominant race in “‘ La Belle 
| des Folies-Bergére.” In the 
| admirable little sketch by 

Mr. Ronan Jeans, “ Love's 
| Re-awakening,” she con- 
| trives, within a frame of 
| gross exaggeration of detail, 


| 





The Boy from the Pit (Miss Cicety CourTNEIDGE 
(Mr, Jack Hvupperr). “Look wat I'VE rounD!” 


to give a brilliant character-study of the 
shoemaker’s faded, desperately tiresome 
but somehow not altogether unlikeable 
little wife ; and Mr. HutBert’s husband 





THE 


LASS WITH THE 
Miss ELSre JANIS. 


LASSO. 


was an extremely well-observed study. 
(Both these items were, by the way, 
carried over from the first version.) 
The best of the new matter is the 
altogether delightful‘ Silence is Golden,” 
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oi Lc. 
a prophetic travesty of “The Talkies” 
in which the fun of a well-invented | 
spoof plot—a wicked pre-reyolution | 
Due de Quarante-Centimes attempts to 
seduce the betrothed of the local black. 
smith (or possibly brigand) and is foiled 
—is enriched by the vagaries of accent 
of the stars of assorted nationalities 
who make up the cast. The second | 
best was the “The Great Nebko,” an 
amusing and not unfair burlesque by | 
Mr. Jack Huperr of the pranks of | 
music-hall magicians, with Miss Courr. | 
NEIDGE perhaps a little over-emphasis. | 
ing the part of an idiot youth from the 
audience, and the whole certainly pro- | 
tracted beyond the golden moment, | 
“The Great White Sale” makes the’ 
same mistake, and indeed I feel sure 
that the mere process of intelligent 
excision will improve this show enor- | 
mously—which means that it has essen- | 
tially the right stuff in it. , ae 





“ By Canpie Lieut” (Prixce or 
WALEs's). 

By Candle Light, a farcical-romantic 
comedy, adroitly adapted with oneknows 
not what witty additions or tactful sub- 
tractions by Captain Harry Granam 
from the German of S1ecrriep Geyer, 
is a very delightful affair, highly dis- | 
edifying of course, yet handled so as to | 
be entirely free of offence save to the | 
Pharisees. 

Baron Egon von Felsen (Mr. Lesuar | 
FaBeEr), authentichighborn, | 
living in a Viennese palace | 
now converted into lux- | 
urious bachelor flats, per- | 
sistently engages himeelf ip 
romantic adventures, from 
the minor inconveniences of | 
which it is the business of 
his resourceful and rather 
unusual valet, Bastien (Mr. | 
Ronatp Squire), to dis- | 
entangle him. The Baron, | 
ff preferring a dinner of dull 
duty to an appointment 
with a dying flame, leaves | 
his valet to his customary | 
task of invention and ex- | 
planation by telephone. The | 
Exchange gives the wrong | 
number—and romance. The | 
unknown Voice has evi- | 
dently mistaken him for his 
master—he will suffer the 
mistake to pass; the Voice 
is clearly a person of conse- 
quence, a lady, and it has 
always been his dream to 
rise above the easy successes 
of his own proper environ: | 
ment; the Voice isevidently 
adventurous, complaisant. 
He grows bolder; yes, 
fine he may expect a visitor 
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for just a few short discreet moments. 
A quick exchange of his gorgeously 
gervile uniform for his master’s ad- 
mirably cut clothes and he is ready to 
the door to a beautifully dressed, 
umpand pretty brunette (Miss Yvonne 
aup), slightly over-friendly and a 
little too timidly reluctant by turns, a 
lady evidently not quite sure of her way 
about in these adventures, not quick to 
detect certain gaucheries and rather 
fatuous complacencies in her host. 
And of course the Baron returns. And 





of course, instead of unmasking his 
valet, he plays up to him, elects 
to indulge and at the same 
time embarrass him by accept- 
ing and directing the situation, 
having at once penetrated, at 
least in general terms, the dis- 
guise of the now rather ob- 








Sect ne See 





viously unlikely lady of rank 
‘and fashion. Naturally also 
‘the temporary Baron has in- 
| cidentally to face the anger of 
| anoutraged husband who finds 
| his wife’s cloak in the flat and, 
| when he sees its wearer, bursts 
‘unto uncontrollable laughter, 
mystifying the infatuated Bas- 
tien but confirming the guesses 
we had all been making from 
the beginning. 

The knots are loosened and 
| the threads dexterously tied. 
|The Baron, having resumed 
‘his rank with his garments, 
| is left at supper with a most 
beautiful lady who has been 
| deeply angered by the false 
suspicion of her ogre of a 
husband and is now prepared 
| to employ the usual Viennese 
| method of punishing such dis- 
trustful persons. 

A slight and, clearly, an in- 
| curably flippant affair, which 
| [have outlined thus obscurely 
| 80.a8 not to deprive the play- 
| goee of the pleasure to be got 





FARQUHARSON). 
TO BE DONE MUCH MORE THEATRICALLY IN THE LAST SCENE, 


if he had a less subtle problem to solve, 
he missed no point that could well be 
made. One must blame the author, not 
the artist, for the arbitary progression 
from extreme sophistication, as in the 
opening telephone approaches and a 
quite unlikely naiveté in the actual 
wooing of his lady, wherein he depended 
on some stereotyped romantic phrases 
written out for him by his master. 

Mr. Leste Faser’s twinkling grav- 
ity, admirable ease of manner and 
manifest air of knowing backwards the 
whole alphabet of unfaithful hearts, 





Count Pahlen (Mr. MatHeson I. ANG) to Paul I. (Mr. ROBERT 


“You CAN'T SHOOT ME NOW. 





IT’S GOING 


torical warrant in orderto make asubtler 
hero, overwhelmed by the burden of his 
task and making reparation by suicide, 
or rather by execution at the hands of 
a devoted servant, for the lies and 
violence which were necessary to ac- 
complish the rescue of Russia from her 
insane tyrant. Commonsense and con- 
cern for Russia would have alike dic- 
tated an attempt to guide the young 
Alexander in his difficult task. 

The part gives Mr. Marneson Lana 
an admirable opportunity for a sound 
full-dress portrait in his most impres- 
sive manner; and the whole 
makes an_ effective spec- 
tacle, with the help of Mr. 
AuBrReyY Hammonp’s dis- 
tinguished designs. The struc- 
ture,as in MEREsKovskKy'splay, 
is episodic, but with more intri- 
cate elaboration of themechan- 
ism of the intrigue, which is 
theatrically effective, though it 
was never quite clear tome why 
Pahlen imposed his difficult 
mistress, the Baroness Oster- 
mann, on the Emperor or what 
precisely was the drift of the 
Baroness’s grievance against 
the man she at once loved and 
hated, 

Mr. Ropert FarQuHarson 
might be counted on for a 
rather terrible study of the 
disgusting degenerate ; he suc- 
ceeded also in the more subtle 
and difficult business of convey- 
ing the loneliness and misery 
of the perplexed distrustful 
man and appealed to our pity 

-raising the situation at mo- 
ments to the height of poignant 
tragedy. Miss lsonmn Exsom 
interested us in her Baroness 
without clearly explaining that 
rather tortuous lady. Mr.Joun 
GarstpE (Chamberlain) and 
Mr. Harcourt WILLIAMS 
(Chancellor) gave us two well- 


out of the gradual unfolding of the {made the Bayon an extremely engaging | conceived studies of character; and Mr. 


| situation. 

Miss Yvonne Arnavn’s performance 
g0es as near perfection in this kind as 
| anything I have seen for a long time. 
The difficult business of the First Act, 
to suggest doubts without too clearly 
confirming them,wasadmirably handled. 
What excellent differentiation between 
the situations that could be met by con- 
| Stous following of an observed model 
| and those where independent <de- 
| “sions were called for! what roguishly 
abandoned enjoyment of those frankly 
illustrated books in the Baron’s library ! 

in fact what an entirely delightful and 
Wnmoral little baggage | 

As for Mr. Ronanp Souter in_ his 





person. 
A very pleasant ummproving even- 
5 r 


ing. 


*Sucw MeN ARE DANGEROUS” 
(Duke or York’s). 

Close on a year ago we had Merre- 
skovsky's Paul I. at the Court Theatre, 
produced by Mr. Komisarsevsky. Now 
Mr. Matneson Lana presents us with 
a version of the same theme, the con- 
spiracy headed by Count Pallen to 
displace this same mad Paul by his | 
irresolute son, Alerander, a version | 
adapted by Mr. Asuitey Dukes from 


the German (?) of ALrreD NEUMANN. | 


In this version the part of Count 


| GyLEs IsHam indicated with intelligence 


the tortured indecision of the young 


| Tsarevitch. 


Altogether a stimulatingly gloomy, 


interesting and effective piece of mani- 


pulated history. T. 








Commercial Candour. 


‘‘There is nothing to beat a good cigar for 
the nerves. At the Battle of Saarbrucken the 
Brunswick Hussars galloped into action behind 
good strong Havana cigars. They staggered the 
enemy !"’ 


Cigar Makers’ Advt. in Madras Paper. 





‘* Birra. 


To Norah, wife of F. H. ——,ason. With 
| eflect from August 1, 1928,'’"—Rangoon Paper 


| Specialised business of the hero-valet,| Pahlen has been developed beyond his- | With great effect, we hope. 
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BUGLE LYRICS. 


Wuen I picked up a copy of Trumpet and Bugle Calls 
for the Army the other day, I was horrified to find that a 
delightful practice had been discontinued. The bugle calls 
with which I had for a spell been on terms of such great 
familiarity were there all right, set out in a neat and orderly 
manner in staff notation—or, if you prefer it, General 











Staff notation—with key and time signatures, pauses, rests, 
bars and so forth, allcomplete. But where were the words? 
| Everyone who knows anything of the bugle, who lives 
within bugle call, so to speak, is well aware that there are 
words, and in the old days the Army Council apparently did 
not think it undignified or frivolous to print many of them 
in the official publication. And now they are gone. 

I have come to the conclusion that there are two possible 
explanations of this important change in policy. Lither it 
is feared that the words which have become wedded to 
certain calls may prove subversive of discipline in these 
days of insidious Communistic propaganda, or that the old 
lyrics, if I may use that term, are liable to offend the liter- 
ary tastes of the educated soldier of to-day. 

Whatever the real reason, I think the change a pity. I 
grant you that there are certain disintegrating features 
about one or two of the Mess calls. 


“ Oh, sergeants’ wives get puddings and pies, 
But we poor blokes get skilly . . .” 


would in certain circumstances tend to fan the flames of 
class hatred, although I think it is open to argument that 
the ends of discipline might well be served by drumming— 

or bugling—into the heads of the rank and file that sergeants 
and their wives are a superior breed, whose diet should 
therefore be of a correspondingly higher standard. 

I am prepared to admit that the words in some cases are 
open to grave criticism. There are few calls so charming 
as the Infantry Post call. As it echoes sweetly across the 
barrack square, visions of the fireside, the yellow gorse, the 
poppy-flecked corn-fields, come crowding into the mind. 
The call demands delicate treatment at the hands of the 
lyric-writer, yet what do we actually find ? 





Lather Som Lousy Leo, boys, lelber from Lousy leo! 


Lousy Loo? 
| mud, 

If either or both these considerations, however, have 
prompted the Army Council to cut out the words, I can 
only say that they have failed utterly in imagination and 
are letting a glorious opportunity slip. If they were in any 
way dissatisfied they should have entrusted the revision of 
the whole of the lyrics to a competent writer of verse, such 
as those who write for our monthly magazines to fill up the 
spaces between the short stories. To cut them out alto- 
_ gether is too drastic. 
| Iam tempted to indicate the lines upon which such a 
| revision might well be undertaken. In order not to make 
| too great a break with the past, I think that every endeavour 
should be made, while keeping matters of discipline and 
| good taste in mind, to retain some of the best features of 
the originals. In the case of the Post call, “ Lousy Loo” 
must of course go, and in her place I would put “Mar- 
| guerite,” “ Nancy Lee” or “ Aunt Susanne.” 

The words sung with the Officers’ call, summoning them 
to a Commanding Officer's pow-wow or something like that, 
are dull and banal in the extreme. The call consists of a 


Could anything be more appalling? Mud, 


kind of introduction or toceata in the form of a thrice. 
repeated phrase, followed by the subject, which, though not 
exactly in fugal idiom, might well have led to a fugue had 
the composer been given more scope :— 














The repetition of “Officers, come if you please,” though it con- 
veys a certain urgency, and theconcluding cry of “Time,” sug. | 
gesting that, unless an immediate effort is made, the place | 
may be closed before the Officers can get there, clearly | 
betray a lack of poetic imagination. The alternative 
(unoflicial) version, ‘* Officers come and be damned , . , .” | 
is open to objection on other and obvious grounds. What | 
is wanted, it seems to me, is a stirring service song, some sort | 
of call to stern duty perhaps, ending in a thrilling climax | 
such as “On! On! On!” or “Up! Up! Up!” 
The frequent references to food in these lyrics is also | 
open to condemnation, but I realise that it is no good trying | 
to amend ‘Come to the cook-house door, boys!” However | 
lacking in grace, the lyrichas a powerful traditional appeal to 
which every soldier inwardly responds. The words must be | 
retained at whatever sacrifice to good taste. Grace for once | 
must come after grub, instead of before. 
The lyric-writer will probably dislike this pandering to | 
the call of the stomach, but let him console himself with | 
Reveille, Retreat and Tattoo, long calls which have never ' 
been properly exploited and give plenty of scope for romantic | 
and imaginative treatment. Of the short calls, Lights Out” | 
is a little poem in itself, and I would not dare to suggest a | 
change in more than one of the simple and telling words | 
already associated with it. When the world (in barracks or | 
camp) is hushed and nothing can be heard save the tramp | 
of the sentry and the rumble of distant traffic, or the barking | 
of village pariah dogs and perhaps the howling of jackals, | 
the two clear notes that make up this call, breaking through | 
the stillness like some long-drawn-out cuckoo-call (inverted), | 
have something weird and moving about them. And all the | 
while we know that one of our comrades is still at large—| 
without a pass. It is a sad call. | 
| 





And then—silence. 

I have dealt with just a few calls. There are a numberof 
others, and of these—but I am forgetting myself. There can 
be no bugle-calls after “Lights Out” except certain alarms, | 


and for the moment I see no cause for alarms. 
j 
; 
} 








Brighter Bottles for Babies. 
“SrrTLemMent or Dairy Dispute. 
The contract will be gin on Oct. 1."—Daily Paper. 
Warmth for Willoughby. 
‘West Australian SHrvuBSs SouGHr, 

The writer, ex-councillor , Who is residing in Willoughby, New 
South Wales, stated that the shrubs had been greatly admired by the 
Mayor of Willoughby during a municipal inspection of the district 
and he had been requested to import about 250 pants for civic use. 

Australian Paper. 
Our advice to those in Willoughby with bad circulations 18 
to put up for the Council immediately. 








** BIRTH, 
To Rev. and Mrs. ——, at the Rectory ——, on the 9th inst., @ son, 
Keith. Fa.ber, mother and baby doing well.”"— West Indian Paper. | 








And how is nurse ? 
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SPEEDING-UP OUR TRIPPERS: THE CHAR 





a eens 
—— 


ABANC DAVIT FOR OUTSIZE PASSENGERS. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Lorp RonaLpsnay’s account of the last twenty years of 
The Life of Lord Curzon (BENN) reminds me of a famous 
diatribe of Sr. Paun tothe Corinthians. The ignominies of 
political exile, the hazards of precarious office, the failure 
of pet projects, the success of detested causes, the gibes of 
enemies, the gaffes of friends, the shipwreck of lifelong hopes 

| when he failed to secure the Premiership—all these heap up 
a record of “stripes above measure” beside which the list 
| of his not inconsiderable triumphs pales. During the world- 
war and in the post-war world, Curzon felt himself looked 
| upon, intermittently but with increasing frequency, as ‘a 
| back number.” The tragedy, as it seems to me, of his life 
| is that in European and domestic affairs he had never been 
typically a current one. The East was his vocation—* my 
heart is still in poor old India "—and the most illuminating 
| passages in the third and last volume of his Life are those 
, in which the East intervenes. His analysis of our pro- 
spective difficulties in Palestine, his sense of the precise 
scope and function of the Turk, his manner of handling the 
Mesopotamian mandate—these betray the perfection of in- 
stinct and training, the manner of “the setter among 
partridges " which Count Keyseriine describes as charac- 
teristic of the political Englishman. Scarcely less happy 
are Curzon’s activities as a private citizen. “A chapter on 
his work for Oxford is contributed by Sir Hernert Warren; 
but the tale of his enthusiasms and benefactions is a long 
one, and the latter did not end with his life. Nor did his 
inspiration for others. The altitude of the present biography, 
the witness of many contemporaries still living, shows how 
discerning an admiration can cherish his memory. 





Y 


~ 





When the tribesmen of Swat and Dir, on the North- 
West frontier, heard, while engaged in a cheery little war of | 
their own a year or two ago, that the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Indian Army was about to pass through their territory, 
they promptly arranged a two-days’ armistice to avoid the 
possibility of annoying him. The recipient of this unusual | 
honour was the famous soldier whose own very complete 
diaries form the basis of Major-General Sir FREDERICK 


Mavrice’s latest volume of military biography—The Life 
of General Lord Rawlinson of Trent (Casseuu). This is a 


book which, while inevitably many of its pages lie under 
the shadow of the Great War, yet is not whoily taken up 
with the years of crisis, and indeed leaves rather the im- 
pression that, great as were Lord Raw.inson’s services at 
the head of the Fourth Army, his reforms in India possibly 
constitute his greater title to remembrance. That the | 
reputation for luck which followed him all his life was not | 
without foundation is suggested pretty clearly when the | 
second chapter of this volume bears the suggestive title, | 
“A.D.C. to Roberts: with Kitchener Up the Nile ”—and| 
even the chapter before had given the hero his full share of | 
dacoit-hunting adventures in Burmah, Indeed, whether 
he was escaping from a party of Boers after ten minutes 
captivity, or working his guns up to a climax of two hundred 
thousand rounds a day before the battle of the Somme, or 
only leading his polo team to victory at an age when even 
the toughest officers generally prefer to become spectators, 
he had a knack of not only being in the thick of the game 
but of finishing on top when the last stroke was played. 
Sir Frepertck Maurice has often shown himself unable to 
write a book that shall be dull or lifeless, and even the chap- 
ters in this biography which cover ground already familiar 
form no exception to this excellent limitation of his. 
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| It wouldn’t be possible, I should say, 

| To meet in the course of a summer's day, 
| Or a winter's one, for the matter of 
| that, 

A pleasanter blend of fox and cat 
Than Aurrep Toos& contrives to mix 
| In Madame Iago (7s. 6d.). 


| A little bit indiscreet, it’s true, 

| Is the girl whom she gets her knife into, 

| But scandal is spread on the slightest 
hint 

And paragraphs wangled into print, 

Till, posing the while in a friendly réle, 

She paints her victim as black as coal. 


Everyone takes a gloomy view, 

Love's young dream wears a sickly hue, 

«“Madame’s”’ husband himself makes 
scenes, 

China is smashed into smithereens ; 

But all comes out with, a flavour of 
mirth 

(The volume is published by Burrer- 
WORTH). 


Because it had rained steadily for 
three weeks on end and because, being 
| “aperfect lady,” she was always getting 
left behind in London bus-serums ; be- 
cause Tunisia in March promises im- 
munity from both evils, and is (thanks 
| to the franc) accessible to modest purses, 
| Miss Dororay Buck (Madame Léon 
| Cuavanne) decided to go to Tunisia with 
4 journalist friend and write a book 
about it. The book, she tells you, was 
}tobeauseful book. It was to cater for 
| tourists like herself and “‘ Esmeraxpa,” 
| tourists who haven't much money, who 
| want to steer clear of other tourists, who 
jare all for experimenting with places, 
| people and food, but have a weakness for 
| confort moderne when it comes to sani- 
tation, To such I heartily recommend 
| The New Lotos- Eaters (ARROWSMITH), a 
_ merry and adventurous chronicle which 
| is far more informative and thoughtful 
| than its rippling surface warrants. Its 
| taleoftravel to Tunis itself, to out-of-the- 
_ Waytowns and French military stations 
in the Bled is interspersed with stories 
Supposed to have been told by characters 




















Temporary Organist. “WHAT CHANTS DO YOU USE HERE?” 
Verger and Clerk. “ YoU JUST PLAY WHAT CHUNES YOU PLEASE. 
I'VE GOT TO SING.” 
encountered on the journey ; and these, = 


I KNOWS WHAT 








though they make no pretence of reproducing the idiom of 
| their supposed narrators, do succeed very happily in ampli- 
ane the picture of the country and embodying curious 
_folk- ore. The travels themselves show a keen eye and a 
Comprehensive charity. French methods of colonization 
| M amusingly and shrewdly contrasted with English ; and 
| harem-woman, engrossed in her husband and children, 
With her emancipated and often childless sister. The 
Weather appears to have played its part to perfection; but 
You are advised all the same, if you really wish to see 


| Tunisi Rights. , : 
| tnisia chez soi, to travel in the summer, when prices are 


low and tourists non-existent. 
| 





Set a novelist t ‘ ‘eli 
| ae Tiches” o catch a novelist. Mr. 


“¢ RALPH STRAUS, 
A Portrait in Pencil (Gottancz), has un- 
doubtedly caught Dickens to the life; but, unlike one of 
Tria ee — a Sere a we — ve -_ 


} 








his confréres, whose portrayal (or, as some would say, 
betrayal) of the immortal Boz has lately been fluttering the 
dovecots, he has not attempted to catch him out. Mr. Srraus 
does not belong to that curious sect of contemporary bio- 
graphers who in their reaction against hero-worship find 
their motive force in toploftical denigration. He is so old- 
fashioned as to admire his subject, and, though frank, he 
tempers frankness with discretion. It is true that he does 
not burke the fact that Dickens was unhappily married. 
Why should he? seeing that Dickens himself rushed head- 
long into print on the sorry subject and quarrelled with 
Mr. Punch because he refused it the publicity of his pages. 
But Mr. Srravs only expatiates on that theme because it 
explains the queer restlessness which came on Dickens in 
middle life, culminating in that hectic Odyssey from platform 
to platform which brought him, at a comparatively early 
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age, toa totally unnecessary end. Mr. Straus may modestly 
call his book A Portrait in Pencil ; but he offers no food to 
the gutter-perchers. Nor are his pages in danger of swift 
erasure. It seems to me that they are likely to stand for 
long as a sane and vivid presentation of an amazing man, 
who, if he was what Mr. Georcr Moore would call a dancing 
dog, was at any rate a dancing dog of genius and incidentally 
—too incidentally, I think, in Mr. Srravs’s treatment of 
this not unimportant fact—the author of half-a-dozen or so 
of the greatest stories ever written in any language. 


Guy Livingstone (ELKtn MatHeEws), now republished in 


‘the Rescue Series, was a best-seller of the eighteen-fifties, 
and, if its publishers really hope that it will ‘make its way 


appointed. It is both too bad 
/and too good for readers of 


| whose fondness for classical 
| allusion is only not offensive 
| because he obviously wrote 


| breakfast the next morning 
| with a face “‘ ravaged and de- 


} 
} 


| 
} 


| ciate it. 


| Most of the characters live at that sort of level, and we recog- 
| nise them, if our grandfathers did not, for the puppets that 





< | 
these Mr. H. L. Pauntrrs describes with considerable vigour, 
Of its kind it is a readable yarn, and the final scene, staged | 
in an island in the South Seas, is really exciting. 





Admirably illustrated with portraits, facsimiles and pig. | 
tures of old Vienna, Mr. Newman Fiower’s Franz Schubert: | 
the Man and his Circle (CassELL) is faithful to its title. He. 
does not profess to discuss ScnuBrERT’s music; even g0_ 
interesting an episode as the discovery of the forgotten | 
MSS. by Suntivan and Grove in 1867 is passed over ing | 
few lines. But of Scnupert’s home-life, surroundings and | 
friends the account is full and well-documented. I admire. 
Mr. Newman FLowen’s indefatigable industry and research, 
which have been rewarded by the unearthing of many un. 








to fresh popularity,” they are 
certain, I think, to be dis- 


to-day. The author, GEoRGE 
AtrreD LAWRENCE, was ~a& 
Balliol scholar and a stylist 


for those who could appre- 
So much at least 
we must put to our ances- 
tors’ credit. They had a 
working uaintance with 
Greek and Latin, and they 
liked good English. But they 
must have been easily im- 
posed upon if they accepted 
Guy Lwwingstone as a true 
picture of contemporary man- 
ners. To-day the fluffiest little 
magazine-reader would want 
something more like life. It 
would not, of course, be fair 
to Lawrence or his public 
to laugh when the vamp 
plays her last card by show- 
ing two inches of well-turned 
ankle. That was no doubt 
trueatthetime. But neither 
then nor at any time did a 
jilted lover come down to 


Sales-Expert. “INTERESTED 


SiR? ALMOST INDISPENSABLE 


formed by passion and sleep- -  Milome 
. Abs au. 


lessness like a cane-brake in 








printed letters and other valu- 
able material. I gladly recog: 
nise his curiosity and enthn- 
siasm, but I wish they had 
been tempered with disere- 
tion. He is always afraid of 
saying a plain thing ina plain | 
way ; always forcing the note. | 
His style is florid in the ex- | 
treme and entirely undistin- | 
guished. Thus we read of | 
‘bullying of the most rabid 
type”; of Scuusert “deliver- 
ing gem after gem ” ; of Napo- 
LEON “lingering in Vienna 
like a seab on the flesh of a 
people ” ; of a “ turgid light” 
—whatever that may mean— 
and of “grizzly curiosity”; | 
while ScuuBert in one pas- | 
sage is compared to a Gorgon. | 
I have recently had occasion 
to re-read Grove’s deserip- | 
tion of ScnuBert’s last ill- | 
ness and was as deeply | 
moved as when I read it many | 
years ago. The story as told | 
by Mr. Frower at much | 
greater length left me cold, | 
while the pathological details, | 
rubbed in with italics, are | 
neither relevant nor edifying. | 


In days when sensational | 
novelists are apt to add crime | 
to crime until the heap is in | 


IN THOSE TROUSER-PRESSES, 
IF YOU'RE DOING ANY DEER- 








the Western Indies over which a tornado has passed,” 


they are. It isa corpse that has been “rescued,” and though 
we gaze upon it with curiosity nothing can give it life. 





Rupert. Norrish, whose adventures you can follow in 
A Friendless Millionaire (Newson), was without either 
money or the means of getting it when he inherited a 
colossal fortune, If, however, he died before reaching the 
age of thirty his million or so passed to a Mark Judwood, 
of whom no one knew anything. Under the circumstances 
I think that most people would have made inquiries about 
this Judwood, but Rupert was content to leave him in 
obscurity. Gaily, with a valet in attendance, Rupert set 
out to see the world, and presently discovered that someone 
was anxious to prevent him from seeing much of it. In 
fact several desperate attempts were made to slay him, and 
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danger of becoming top-heavy, 

Mr. Herpert Apams, in Rogues Fall Out (Meravey), has 
been content with one abduction and two murders. More- 
over, although his sleuth, Jimmie Haswell, is clever enough 
to track down the murderer, nobody connected w ith Scotland 
Yard is held up to ridicule while he performs his feats of 
detection. The tale is ably told and is all the more readable 
because its interest is sustained without a perpetual sequence 
of thrills. And I am glad to add that the villains do not, as 
so often happens in novels of this genre, commit suicide and 
so escape from the punishment they deserve. Three-shillings- 
and-sixpence is the price you are invited to pay for this 
story of mystery; I have often paid more than double that 
amount and been less baffled and entertained. 








More Candid Advertising. oe 
‘* Dumbartonshire. — For sale, finely situated residence, containimg 
specious hall.’’—Advt. in Scotch Paper. 
Marble ones are usually the most plausible. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Now that Liverpool has been cere- 
| monially wedded to the sea, there is a 
| strong feeling that Manchester ought 
to do the right thing by the Ship Canal. 


Those present at the luncheon given 
in his honour were struck by the giant 
' stature of Isaak Hetmy, who swam the 
Channel. There is no suggestion, how- 
ever, that he waded it. 


) We read that a bright blue cocktail 
‘has been evolved. The idea, we fancy, 
| js to stun the public and so keep their 
| minds off all this talk about a General 
| Election. 


It has been stated that politicians 





Attention is drawn to a falling-off 
in the number of visitors to Doctor 
Jounson’s birthplace. We can only 
suggest that the “Come to Lichfield” 
movement needs pep. 


At the congress of the Folk-Lore 
Society Professor GwynNE Jones men- 
tioned some curious superstitions sur- 
viving in Wales. He made no reference 
to the fact that many Welsh people still 
firmly believe in Mr. Luoyp Groroe. 


The dulness of Paris is ascribed to 
attempts to imitate London. So this 
is what comes of trying to make London 


like Paris. 


Bérets have risen considerably in 
price since they first appeared in this 





A widow of Bordeaux who had been 


on holiday returned to find that her 
funeral was taking pace, it being be- | 
lieved that a body recovered from the 

river was hers. 
the rule that no person is ever required | 
to give evidence at his own inquest. | 


This is what comes of | 


| 
With reference to bookmaker Candi- | 


dates at the next General Election we 


understand that the organisers are now | 


locking round for a few of the fraternity 


who would be odds-on favourites. 


You cannot always learn to be a good 
cook by means of a cookery-book, says 
a dietetic expert. Some cooks we have 
met seem to cook by ear, 


An American newspaper has dis- 





live longer than other 
‘men. We fear that 
nothing can be done 
about it. 


On recognising a cus- 
tomer as her long-lost 
: brother, a Cardiff wait- 
ress dropped her tray. 
Her surprise must have 
been as great as that of 
'a customer on the re- 
| appearance of a long- 
| lost waitress. 
| Ifthe L.C.C. are still 
| looking for a new motto 
| for London, what about 
“Let's All Tear Up the 
Strand ” ? 


A veteran angler is 
reported as saying that 
| girlscannot fish because 














MIRTH FOR MILLIONAIRES. 


AFTER THE THEATRE INDUCE YOUR GUESTS TO TRY A FEW OYSTERS, HAVING 
PREVIOUSLY ARRANGED WITH THE OYSTER-BAR PEOPLE TO INSERT A PEARL 
NECKLACE IN EACH OYSTER. 


THIS IS A VERY GOOD JOKE. 


fifteen nations decided 
| to outlaw war, China 
| launched a new bhattle- 
| ship named Peace. We 
;daresay the Chinese 
lidea may be just as 
| harmless as the other. 


| coverss that, just when 


A London magistrate 
has reminded a defend- 
ant that the motorist 
is not entitled to the 
whole of the road. But 
all that the average 
motorist seems to want 
is the bit in front. 


Sir Freperic Cowen 
says that theatres would 
be better without music 
between the Acts. We 
know of some _ that 
would have done better 








| they talk too much. They should wait, 
like men, till afterwards. 


Complaint is made that broadcasting 
comedians are getting into the habit of 
making private jokes for the benefit of 
their friends. But surely they may be 
allowed their lighter moments. 


The announcement that Mr. Wisston 
CuurcHILL is forming a herd of pigs 
lends colour to the rumour that he is 
getting tired of taxpayers. 








* 

An advocate of apple-eating as a sub- 
stitute for smoking points out that not 
even the best cigar ever kept the doctor 
away. Yet we have known cigars that 
Would keep anybody away. 


President Coonipce can waggle his 
“ars, it seems. In view of the success 
of his term of office it is hoped that 
. Successor will see the advisability 

cultivating this accomplishment. 
hoe 





country, we read, but in our opinion 
they are still far too easily obtainable. 


The muffin-man’s bell, a contempor- 
ary reminds us, is an indication of ap- 
proaching winter. It is also, of course, 
an indication of approaching muffins. 


A slot machine has been invented 
into which you can put sixpence and 
get a handkerchief, but the trouble is 
that, if you didn’t get it, you might 
burst into tears and need it all the more. 


At a conference of educationalists it 
was stated that the girl of the moment 
is less fluent with the tongue than with 
the pen. Her contributions to the Press 
leave us this to be thankful for. 


Speaking at Nottingham the other 
day, Dr. Setpre said that youths of 
to-day suspect their parents of having 
made a mess of things. So do many 





others when they look at modern youth. 





without music between the intervals. 


Mr. Lioyp Geroree intimates that 
he did not pay any compliments to 
Mr. Winston Cuurcaixte. Still, think | 
of the publicity he gave him. 

The disappearance of storks is con- | 
sidered to be due to the number killed | 
by eating poisoned grasshoppers during | 
their migration to South Africa. And | 
we quite thought Dr. Marie Stopes | 
was responsible. .. . 


Several people have written to the | 
papers recently to say that wasps are | 
particularly spiteful. 


We are told of a West-end dentist 
who displays a bust of Danre. Yet 
one would have thought that a dentist’s 
clients needed no reminder of the In- 
ferno., 
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But what can | 
you expect if people persist in writing | 
to the papers about them ? 
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WINTER'S DEARTH OF SPORTING NEWS. 
| {A eable from Port Said announces that all the English cricket team 
were in good health on the 26th ult. “Everyone.” it adds, “is highly 
delight h 
! members of theteam. The badgedepicts St. George and the Dragon.” ] 
Joyous indeed the tidings are 
That Reuter tells us—how our team 
Have weathered with aplomb (so far) 
The nauseous seas that smote their beam ; 
Their health—which I am pleased to drink 
In orangeade, a generous flagon— 
Continues in the perfect pink, 
And they enjoy, I''m glad to think, 
Their badge that shows St. George with dragon. 


And well may hearts like mine be high 

To have this interim report, 
Since on their prowess we rely 

To serve our need with news of sport ; 
For in these days of wintry dumps 

Stuff fit to read—how sadly sparse it is! 
There's nothing to relieve our humps 
In horses falling over jumps ; 

There's only Rugger at the Varsities 


For rotary dogs I do not care, 
Nor am I greatly edified 
By Soccer champions, bought elsewhere 
To warm the local patriot’s pride ; 
Delirium shakes a million seats, 
Yet I remain unsympathetic; 
Those bounding gladiatorial feats 
Snap-shotted in the Sunday sheets 
Three in the air at once, or more, 
The goalie (fouled) upon the floor 
They move me like a strong emetic. 0.5. 





THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S GUIDE TO ZOOLOGY. 


In response to many grateful acknowledgments from 


authors of every age, sex and variety, of the utility of my | 
“Young Author's Guide to Botany,” I have decided to | 


accede to their requests and publish a similar Guide to the 
fauna of the world of letters. It would have been more 
helpful, as well as more profitable, to have dealt separately 


| with entomology, icthyology and ornithology, but you 


know—particularly those of you whom I am endeavouring 
to assist—what editors are. 
| It must be admitted that this science is not of so much 


general use to the young author as botany. Any poet fit | 


to hold a licence should be able to fill at least two stanzas 
with a catalogue of flowers, but it is difficult to impart any 
literary quality to a list of animals, still more of insects 
or fishes. Spenser manages to do it, but he was helped 
by the generous latitude permitted to Elizabethan natural- 
| ists and spellers, which allows him to talk of the griesly 
| with immeasured tayles, and greedy Rosmarines with visages 
| deforme. 
However a certain acquaintance with what are humor- 
| ously called the lower forms of life is necessary for use in 
similes, the provision of local colour, the construction of 
crossword puzzles or the removal of superfluous characters, 
_ as in the exit of Anticonus pursued by a bear. To supply 
, these and other wants I append the following list : 
| Awnt.—Always a favourite with the moralist, this little 
_ sect can now be confidently recommended as the pattern 


| of the perfect Socialist, passing his life in labouring for | 


| posterity, who in their turn repeat the process, and so ad 
| nauseam (I mean infinitum). 


with the distinctive badge which has been awarded to the | 


| Wasserman, spring-headed Hydres, mighty Monoceroses | 


Brer.— Do not be so démodé as to hold the bee up as 
| worthy of imitation. The modern passion for denigration 
has stamped him as the exponent of all the commoner 
jand several of the more exotic vices. 
| Covaar.—Invaluable for local colour when the hero has 
iretired to the bush to register (a) chagrin or (+) Bayagp. 
\like self-control, according to the absence or presence of 
the heroine. With commendable tact, learnt no doubt in 
ithe latter situation, invariably denotes its presence by a 
|short dry cough; on no account make it utter a long wet 
| hiceup., 
| Dove.—This fraudulent fowl is now universally recog- 
nised as an awful example of selfishness and bad temper, 
He still, however, prov ides an almost indispensable rhyme 
ito “love.” ‘ 
Emu.—A striking example of the truth that nothing 
| walks with aimless feet. Had this creature not existed it 
| would have been necessary for the composer of crossword 
| puzzles to invent it. 
Fawn.—The fawn, particularly when startled, still affords | 
a reliable comparison for the heroine of the “ Heartsease | 
Library “3 type of fiction. Be careful of the spelling, as | 
with a “uit belongs to a very different and less respect- 
ible style of writing 
Guu.—See “ Emu.” 
Horxet.—The axiom of biology, that three stings of 
this persevering insect will kill a horse, suggests a new way, 
‘unimagined even by Nat Govunp, of nobbling the favourite 
| (the legend that one blow of its wing will break a man’s arm 
is probably apocryphal). 
Ipex.—-See * Emu.” 
Koop 50.—-An essential item of African scenery. With 
| two kopjes, a kraal, a knobkerry and a koodoo the limit- 
| less veld may be brought into the back-parlou 
| Liama.—This hirsute ruminant should be shown as pacing 
the llano, not as ruminating hairily in a Tibetan monastery. 
NIGHTINGALE.—The only way left for the enterprising 
|}young author to deal with this bird is to compare the 
| noise it produces unfavourably with that of the saxophone 
|_—or the oyster (q. v.7.). 
| Ovyster.—Once the hallowed symbol of dignitied taciturn- 
| ity. Modern journalistic research has shown that it is} 
jactually a confirmed addict to community-singing. 
QuaGGa.—See “ Emu.” 
| Rapprt.—Application for permission to use this animal 
ifor serious literary purposes should be made to Mr. D. H. 
|Lawrence. In sporting articles it may be employed with- 
|out fee or licence. 
| TiGer.—An indispensable adjunct to (a) golfing articles, 
|(b) Indian stories or reminiscences ; in the latter may be re- 
| ferred to as “ Stripes.” 
| Unicorn.—A good method of disposing of the unwanted 
|husband would be to send him out unicorn-hunting. The 
| correct procedure is to stand before a suitable tree and goad 
ithe animal into charging, at the crucial moment stepping 
jsmartly aside. The character to be disposed of should be 
|a celebrated unicorn-slayer, and through over-confidence or 
|a momentary loss of nerve or with the heroic determination 
lof taking the only way out should time his withdrawal just 
| too late. 
| Yax.—See (for the last time) “ Emu.” 





| 








The Rigours of Rugger. 
| ‘Dacre, the New Zealand cricketer, who is qualifying for Glouces- 
| tershire, has played at right-half and rick back.’’ 
Gloucestershire Paper. 





Bu The band included saxophones, banjos and rums.’’—Sunday Paper. 
| The regular jazz outfit, in fact. 
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THE TRAIL OF THE COMMUNIST RED-HERRING. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonanp. “ WHAT DO YOU WANT HERE IN BIRMINGHAM?” 


; | Tae Rep-Herno. “ WELL, WHERE DO YOU EXPECT ME TO GO? YARMOUTH? YARMOUTH 
- |} | I8 NO USE TO MB” 





aper. i . [The Conference of the Labour Party, now being held at Birmingham, follows that of the Unionist Party at Yarmouth, and 
i} Will be succeeded by the Liberal Conference, also at Yarmouth.) 
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Small Child (with extreme delicacy). “Do YoU BRUSH YOUR TEETH INSIDE 
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HOW TO USE YOUR NAVAL EXPERT. 

THE occasion does not often arise 
when a big newspaper can pick up a 
genuine Naval officer for its staff. The 
Silent Service, on retirement, is more 
given to a house by the sea and a flag- 
staff than to an office in London and 
a typewriter. But now and then an 
opportunity does occur for a genuine 
expert to be advantageously transferred 
from quarter-deck to Fleet Street, or 
from staff to staff—naval to newspaper 
—and then obviously one must make 
the very most of him upon all occasions. 

The following extracts will show how 
to do it :— 

I.—From The Daily Puff of Monday: 

H.M.S. CENTIPEDE AGROUND. 
The Admiralty regret to announce 


| that H.M. Coastal Motor Boat Centi- 


pede collided with a piece of coast at 
11 p.m. on Saturday. No details are yet 
to hand, but H.M. Dinghy Saucy Sue 
has been ordered to proceed to the 
assistance of the Centipede. 

ROCKS AHEAD. 

Nicut Scene on a Coastat Moror Boar. 
By Commanper D. Maynesraycr, R.N. 
(who at one time served on H.M.S. 
Caterpillar). 

“Details of Saturday's collision of 


~ 


mm 





H.M. Coastal Motor Boat Centipede 
with a portion of coast are not fully 
available, so one cannot yet say what 
has actually happened. One can, how- 
ever, conjure up a picture of the scene 
from similar incidents in one’s experi- 
ence. 

‘Standing on the small bridge of the 
Centipede are the captain, the navigat- 
ing officer and the officer of the watch. 
He is alternately peering anxiously out 
into the night and gazing intently into 
the binnacle. In addition no doubt the 
leadsman is working the lead and the 
look-out man is looking-out. For one 
cannot exercise too much caution in a 
coastal motor boat at night; the very 
nature of her duties brings her very near 
the coast and a glance at the map of 
England will show what an uneven 
coast it is. Pieces stick out everywhere 
in the most dangerous manner. At 
intervals the siren will rend the night, 
or, if the Centipede has not yet been 
fitted with a siren (she was not in 1913), 
the officer of the watch will shout‘ Hoy!’ 
instead. On all sides are waves, a 
feature of the sea that the sailor soon 
grows used to and even learns to treat 
with contempt. 

“Suddenly a darker mass is seen 
ahead. ‘Piece of coast on port bow!’ 





Mishaps. 





comes thecry. . . . ‘Hard-a-port!.. 
Then ‘Full speed astern!’ But too late. 
The carburettor is choked ; the engines 
won't go astern; the petrol has given 
out. Scrunch! H.M. Coastal Motor 
Boat Centipede and the coast are inex- 
tricably mingled. She is aground. 

“The captain, navigating officer, 
officer of the watch and engineer officer 
disembark and walk over to the nearest 
garage to ask for the loan of a can of 
petrol... .” 

* * # 

II.—Extract from The Daily Puff of 

Tuesday :— 
DECK SWEPT BY WAVES, 
WAVES SWEEP DECKS 

The Admiralty announce to-day that 
waves are sweeping the decks of HM. 
Coastal Motor Boat Centipede, which 
ran aground on Saturday night, and it 
is improbable that she can be saved. 
H.M. Dinghy Saucy Sue, which was 
ordered to go to the Centipede’s assist- 
ance, has, after some hours of fruitless 
search, caught a crab and put back to 
port for repairs to the crew. Below, 
our readers will find a vivid article 
by our naval expert, Commander D. 
Maynebrayce, on the subject of Naval 
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NAVAL MISHAPS. 


By Commanper D,. MAYNEBRAYCE 
(who once saw H.M. Dinghy Saucy 
Sue in Portsmouth Harbour). 


“A naval mishap is a bad thing to 
happen to one of H.M. Dinghies, more 
particularly when she is going to the 
assistance of another of H.M. ships, the 
latter being aground. Except for the 
fact that the Saucy Sue has put back to 
port with a damaged crew and that 
waves are sweeping the deck of the 
Centipede no details are to hand. But 
one can imagine the scene. 

“On the mid-ships seat of the Saucy 
Sue is the crew, gazing intently back at 
his wake, for in the Navy, as distinct 
fromthe pleasure-marine, it is de rigueur 
to row that way round. Now and then 
he peers anxiously over his shoulder to 
see if the waves sweeping over the wave- 
swept decks of the Centipede are yet in 
sight. It is at dangerous moments like 
| these that crabs occur, and one can 
| imagine the scene... .” 





x * % 

| TIT.—Extract from The Daily Puff of 

| Wednesday :— 

} CENTIPEDE OFF ROCKS, 
WAVES’ VAGARIES. 

| The Admiralty announce that H.M. 

| Coastal Motor Boat Centipede, which ran 


| aground on Saturday night, was to-day 
| washed off by the very waves which up 
| to this morning had been sweeping the 
| decks, aided in addition by an exception- 
lally high tide. No loss of life has 
| occurred. Salvage operations for a span- 
} 

| 


ner which was dropped overboard on 
Monday night have had, however, to 
he abandoned. The orders to H.M. 
| Dinghy Saucy Sue have been cancelled. 
TRICKS OF THE SEA, 

By Commanper D. Maynesraycr 
(who took up a journalistic career vid 
Osborne and the Royal Navy). 

“It is not often that ships which have 
run aground are washed off again, but 
such things do occur. There is the 
famous case of the Andromeda in 1904, 
and others of which the landsman has 
| perhaps not heard. One can imagine the 


| Scene on the bridge as the grounded 
vessel lifts and drops. . . .” 


* * 

IV.—Extract from The Daily Puff of 
| Thursday :— r 
coment Smith (7) was nearly drowned 
0-day in the Round Pond, Kensington 
Gardens, while attempting to retrieve a 
| ‘oy sailing-boat which had become be- 
calmed a few inches out of his reach. 
SAILING SHIPS IN THE DOLDRUMS. 

OLD DAYS OF MASTS AND YARDS, 

By Commanper D, Maynesraycr 

(Our Naval Expert). 
“With the advent of steam to the 
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Electrician. “‘BuUT YOUR WIRELESS SET SEEMS PERFECTLY IN ORDER, MADAM.” 
“YES, BUT IT WANTS ADJUSTING, 


WE'D LIKE IT TO PLAY THE DANCE- 








Navy of to-day, one of the many perils 
of the sailor's life has been removed. 
No longer can he become becalmed at 
sea; he is now independent of the 
vagaries of the wind. Before steam 
came this was not so, and in the dol- 
drums the bridge of a sailing-ship must 
have presented an anxious spectacle. 
One can imagine the scene. The captain 
is peering anxiously aloft....” A.A. 





Original Sin Will Out. 
‘*ComMISSIONERS OF InLAND REVENUE V, 
Apam.”’ 

Headline in Accountancy Paper. 


It seems a bit hard on the old man. 





‘* Literature with a capital ‘A’ is still the 
dominating influence with a good many 
writers.’’—American Paper. 


On the other hand many artists think 





very little of Art with a capital T. 


Sleight of Ear. 

‘* Sir William Bull said that the radio indus- | 
try was giving for the first time a really com- | 
prehensive exhibition of the apparatus avail- | 
able for good deception.’’-- Manchester Paper. 
Producing rabbits from a loud speaker | 
should be a popular trick this Christmas. | 





‘On inspecting a large pun pkin he was grow- 
ing for exhib:tion purposes, Mr. —— found a | 
large cavity, in which was his cat with a litter 
ef four newly-born kittens.’’—-Daily Paper, 


Cinderella must look to her laurels. 


‘At Spithead L25 dived and the Sultan saw | 
two torpedoes I:aded into her tubes. Before 
leaving £25 the Sultan said, ‘1 have greatly 
enjoyed my trip.’ ''—Daily Paper. 

They will probably ask him again. 





“Imuecstnc Durpar ty RANGOON. 
H's Excellency was accompanied by his 
suit.’’—Rangoon Paper. 
It's never sa‘e to leave your clothes 








lying about at a Durbar. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
IIl.—Passes PRACEHAVEN. 

Trix my poppy I find the jading thing 
about being a public woman is that one 
feels responsible for quite everything, 
and of course all a girl's constituents 
write sulphuric letters to her too daily, 
my dear I’ve come to the conclusion 
that my constituency is THE cradle of 
the nation’s half- wits, my dear there 
seems to be a definite race of moonmen 
who dwell at Burbleton and write im- 
perative postcards, women principally 
of course, my dear you've no idea what 





one place to another, but as for plea- 
sure, my dear you can’t read, you can’t 
think, you can’t smoke, you must talk 
if there's anyone there, you must look 
at the scenery however nocuous, and 
my dear at every corner you merely 
oscillate from prayer to thanksgiving, 
and of course my dear in an open car 
where the whole time you have one eye 
screwed up and the other full of winged 


creatures, my dear after five miles I} over Brightonandeven Hastings, because 
want to resign my seat and this was| 


a hundred, however off we went, and 
my dear it was the pearliest morning 
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motor-advertisements, and loathly tea. 
shops for the motorist, and gruesome 
warnings to the motorist, and my dear 
when I realised that I was being a 
motorist myself I merely blushed for 
shame all down the little back, do you 
ever do that darling ? 

However compared with Fair Sussex 
by the Sea the Backyard of England is 
almost amenitous, my dear I'll pags 


of course I suppose all these teeming 
Britons with families must have their 
annual wash and brush-up by the sea, 





absolute cabbage-water the 
minds are made of, and the 
baffling feature is that at the 
Election they seemed too nor- 
mal, however the moment 
people begin to write letters 
they do rather tend to give 
themselves away doesn’t one 
darling ? 

Well my dear at the mo- 
ment I’m moved to the core 
about the cancerisation of 
England, my dear have you 
read that luminous book Eng- 
land and the Octopus or 
something, you must buy it 
[ haven't myself because 
Hermione Tarver is going to 
lend me her library copy, 
however I've read bits and 
it’s quite inflammatory, it's 
by Wintiams Ex.s that 
rather Celtic architect we 
met in a bathing-dress some- 
where, well anyhow he's too 
right because my dear ast 
Saturday I and my Haddock 
motored all the septic way 
from Dover to Worthing, of 
course you'll say But why 
motor from Dover to Wor- 
thing and my dear you may 
say it, because my dear Wor- 
thing, and my dear Brighton, 
and Hastings, and Berhili, 
and Seaford, and Newhaven, 





Assistant (a student of modern advertising). 
STATING THE CASE, SIR, WHEN | SAY THAT THERE IS NOW AN 
ALMOST UNIVERSAL FACE URGE TOWARDS THIS LITTLE RAZOR.” 


with Nature quite at the top of her| and my dear that’s the sardonic thought 











— names for them all, my dear | 


“T AM NOT OVER- 


isn't it that it’s the pure old 
sea is responsible for all these 
putrefying places, however 
one's got used to the larger 
blots, and parts of some of 
them are less agonising than 
others, but my dear it re- 
minds me of poor brother 
Phil who, my dear it's rather 
a crude allegory but he used 
to have the hugest boils after 
the War from zron rations or | 
something poor lamb, seat- | 
tered al! about the body, my | 
dear he was (oo patient with | 
them and we used to have | 





‘ | 
one would be Hastings and 


another Berhil/ and one abso- 
lute carbuncle was Brighton, 
well that was bad enough but 
it was rather much when he 
began coming out in small 
spots everywhere in between 
the major boroughs, well we 
had him inoculated and} 
swamped him in orange-juice | 
which quite cured him only | 
of course then he had jaun-} 
dice and was (oo bilious for 
years, sorry darling this is 
rather a realistic letter per- 
haps, but you do see my point, 
it’s the creeping spottery 18 
the ghastly symptom, my 
dear at Shoreham there's the 











and Rottingdean, and Shoreham, my 
dear uncataloguable, however the facts 
are as stated so don’t ask for the grisly 
details, well my dear an old friend of 
_ Haddock’s called Rowland drove us, | 
think I’ve mentioned him before, well 
he'd have been quite an endurable fellow 
darling if only the internal combustion 
engine had never been invented, but 
since it has been he 's a human epidemic, 
7 dear he's the kind of distemper 
who actually likes motoring, my dear 
he lives for his next car, my dear call 
me crude if you like but his breath does 
smell of petrol, my dear he is definitely 
a carburetter, and of course my dear 
you know my attitude to motoring, it's 
_ merely an epileptic way of getting from 





form, which is more than I can say for 
the efforts of Man, well when I tell 
you that in the whole hundred miles 
you hardly go one without seeing some- 
thing that merely blisters the eyes with 
cheapness and hideosity, my dear you 
know that optimistic yap about Kent 
being the Garden of England and every- 
ee well along the South Coast it’s 
much more like the Backyard of Eng- 
land, or the Garage of England, or the 
Servants’ Bathroom of England because 
my dear you know the Romney Marshes 
which of course are too atmospheric 
and flat but at present the only atmo- 
_ is supplied by motor-spirit, and 
the entire coast is a chain of motor- 


parks for bathers and motor-shops and 





most awful nest of bungaloid ulcers, 
and of course when you come to Peace- 
haven you merely yearn for the mud 
sion of England by history's most des- 
tructive Huns. 

Well my dear meanwiile the Rowland 
was being rather a burden because the 
whole time he talked of nothing but the 
internal organs of his unalluring car 
and wondering what was rattling and 
why, when of course the entire machine 
was one importunate rattle because he 
will keep seeing if he can get sixty out 
of her on a bad road, and my dear what 
with wasps in the little eye and inhal- 
ing the exhaust of thosematernal motor- 
coaches I was quite saturated (00 800, 
and of course I kept on yelping pans 
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j anguish at the sights I saw, but my 
| dear the mechanical fellow saw simply 
nothing but his felonious speedometer, 
my dear foo unmoved, my dear as long 
it's a road it can run between dust- 
heaps for all he’d care, and when we 
got to Peacehaven, my dear, as I say, 
Peacehaven, my dear the little hand 
trembles as I write the word, my dear 
it is the world's sight-restorer because 
you may have had no views before but 
when you see Peacehaven you have the 
most wsthetic abdominal pain, like 
someone getting religion, especially if 
you knew those rather seductive cliffs 
a few years ago before they broke out 
with these gangrenous growths, my dear 
it is definitely the bungalonic plaque, 
well not even bungalows often, it’s a 
mere multitude of bijou shacks and gara- 
gettes dropped on the innocent downs 
out of a sack, and my dear I hardly saw 
one of these pustulous little dwellings 
that didn’t advertise something, one 
Wants to fly up and down in an aero- 
Plane and spray the place with a good 
strong weed -killer, one aches for an 
earthquake, only of course probably the 
best thing would be to utterly preserve 
Peacehaven just as it is, my dear a sort 
of grisly Peace Memorial, and have 


a 
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CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS. 


Girl (to very shy youth). “TELL. ME, WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT LOVE?” 


absolute free expeditions from all over 
England to show people what's going to 
happen everywhere if somebody doesn't 
function quite soon, because at the 
moment as Haddock said the disease is 
galloping destruction, but of course all 
Rowland said was we'd better stop here 
for petrol O gosh! 

Well my dear when you think of the 
things you’re not allowed to do which 
do no harm to anybody, and Auntie Jrx 
tearing her suffering hair over twenty 
Britons in a night-club, while my dear 
a herd of mouldy little builders can take 
chunks of the Sussex Downs and turn 
them into a festering eye-sore for quite 
ever, and nobody can stop them, well 
of course they can really, only what is 
the good of these balloon-bellied coun- 
cillors, have they never heard of an 
architect, of course they're too busy 
peering at a girl's skirts and censoring 
the bathing-dress, my dear as Haddock 
said they can’t see the wood for the 
knees, and if only they'd realise that a 
bad girl dies but a bad building lasts 
for centuries, and of course all this bat- 
eyed bleating about the declining Birth- 
rate, my dear the Birth-rate ought to 
be stopped, well anyhow the moment 
the House sits I shall go to the Prime 
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and say Darling Stanuey put the old 
pipe down and have a Mussolini morn- 
ing about this, farewell now darling your 
shocked little Topsy. A. PE. 








[At Lydney, in Gloucestershire, archmolo 
gists are now excavating a Temple to the 
Roman-British god Nodens, to whom dogs 
were specially dedicated. } 

Since dogs delight to bark and bite 

And show their teeth in manner 

ruthless, 
Tis rather odd to find the god 

To whom they ‘re dedicate is tooth- 

less. 


Oh, Lala! 

‘‘Notice is hereby given that Ehrenfried 
Walter Alfred Reinhold Von Hartung known 
as Henry Lala has applied to the Home Sec- 
retary for naturalization.’’—Daily Paper. 








‘“MammotTH Fixps Near Norwicn.’’ 
Daily Paper. 
We understand the Norfolk Foxes Asso- 
ciation has entered a protest. 





‘“ Retrorp Musican Soctrry. 
Fractices re-ccommence Sunday, Sept. 23rd, 
1928, for ‘ Elijah and Tom Jones.’ ’’ 
Notts Paper. 
We have always regarded “Jonah and 
Moby Dick ” as the finer piece of work. 
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BASS RELIEF. 
Some leading bass singers have been 
complaining that they can get no new 
ballads to suit their voices, and that 
they have to fall back upon old songs 
that everybody knows and is tired of. 

Is this to be wondered at? Basses, by 
some inscrutable decree of Providence, 
are large and mournful persons, or large 
and of truculent manner, or large, bois- 
terous and roystering (for the encore), 
but always large. And when you wear 
an eighteen-inch collar it is not easy to 
sing about thenightingale, ladies’ gloves, 
windows you passed by and looked 
through (rather rudely), or caravans 
that, after arriving, have (not unnatur- 
ally) gone off again. For the same 
reason your bass may not be arch or 
plaintive or whimsical. He may occa- 
sionally wax hearty and smite you 
heavily upon the back, but gloom is 
his almost everlasting portion on the 
platform. 

Nor, I fear, will his problem be solved 
by the sympathetic efforts of two con- 
tributors to Punch, the first of whom 
published an admirable ditty—for bari- 
tones, while the other made more recent 
entry into the matter by stating (a) that 
there are very few real bass singers, and 
(6) that those who have the voices have 
no songs to sing; which leaves us where 
we were. 

Feeling, as I do, that the greater 
kindness would have lain in supplying 
that lack, I append herewith some fresh 

| bass numbers, ballads which in their 
utter lack of optimism should prove a 
tremendous asset to the concert pro- 
gramme, 

SAILORS, DESPAIR! 

Obtainable in C sharp minor, D flat or 

B flat, 


| 
| 
i 
| 


|  (DepicatEeD To Mn. Toress GREENS.) 


| Sailors, awake from your feverish slumber ! 
| What is that gleam on your starboard jib- 
boom ? 


) ‘Tis but the quicksand which times without 
number 
| Draws in the flow’r of the docks to their doom. 


| Sailors, despair! from the deeps Death is risen. 
Land is not sighted and dear is our life. 
Why do you shrink from the sharks on your 
mizzen ? : 
I have a baby ; the mate has a wife. 


Jumpoverboard, for you know she has left you ! 
Haste, for the monsters are waiting their 


prey; 
Leap! Have your rum-sodden wits so bereft 
you? 
Is it to her you're allotting your pay ? 


Drowning is kinder than lack of promotion. 
Ay, we have chosen the kindlier way. 
Let the boat drift on the breast of the ocean. 
Ain't the sea cold? We. are blinded with 
spray. 
Rest, sailors, rest! Fate h: i 
—— as. wielded her 


Crabs bleach your bones chilly white as the 





Sleep, sailors, sleep! In your ribs sits a cuttle 
Guarding the gap where your heart usel to 
beat. 


So, in the midst of life's fitful confusion, 
Stormtoss'd with doubt in your watery prison, 
Love is a shipwreck and woman delusion ; 
Sailors, despair! There are sharks on your 
mizzen ! 
Sailors, be-ware ! 
Sailors, despair ! 
There are sharks, 
There are sharks, 
There are sharks 
On 
Your 
Mizzen. 


(F moll, below the line.) 


SERGEANT, WHAT OF THE SENTRY- 
BOX? 
Obtainable in N, B and G (minor). 
For rendition in Regimental Messes a Major 
version is in preparation. 
(DepicaTep To StevaRT JEONES.) 
Sergeant, fetch the roster! 
Drummers, sound the roll ! 
We'll have a fine court-martial 
Ere we go on patrol. 
Where '’s the missing private ? 
Whose the empty boots ? 
Stand him to attention ! 
See that he salutes ! 
Oh, it’s bowing and it ’s scraping 
To the Captain and the Loot, 
And I've hit the sergeant hearty with my 
hipe; 
I’m the Company's bad hat, 
And I’m desperate at that, 
And I'll never, never, never get me stripe. 


Sergeant, what of the sentry-box ? 
Whao is to guard the shell? 
Clap the man in irons! 
See you give him hell! 
You can clap me in the irons 
Tf for mutiny you're ripe, 
You can dump me into Broadmoor on the run ; 
But I've hit the Sergeant hearty 
With my scientific hipe, 
An’ I'm glad of all I bin an’ gone an’ done! 


Wat Ovr Leapina Sinaers Say. 
M. CHaLiaPInk writes— 
“ Your lyries sound the true note of 


depression. Tous. mes compliments! A 
real revolution.” 


The Directors of the Quebechsteinbert 

Hall write— 

“Your subversive ballads ... are... 
very curious. A new note in the concert 
world. We... them very much.” 

Mr. Tom Burke writes— 

“Your . . . ballads arrived safely.” 

Mr. Steuart Jeones writes— 


“With ‘Sergeant, What of the Sentry- 
box ?’ I was a riot at the Knightsbridge 
Barracks last week. Hundreds were 
turned away, myself included.” 


In Preparation— 


“The Fox at My Vitals (is gnawing, 
is gnawing).” 











* Remorse, Thou hast Claimed Me!” 





“The Deathbed of Hope.” 

“She is False (and she Lies)” 
and 

“The Ambulance Bell.” 








THE FAITHFUL MERMAID. 


THERE was once a little mermaid 
Full of dreams, as mermaids are, 
But her friends a final stir made 
When she wished she was a star: 
‘A shiny star,” said she, 
** How becoming that would be!” 
Said her Aunt Ann Chovy, “ Whip her!” 
Said her Tory Uncle Whale, 
** Well, she can’t be, I'll go bail, 
Why, you silly little kipper, 
Do you want to lose your tail ? 
Stars have no distinctive tail ;” 
And he lashed the foam to froth 
Like a Hun or like a Goth, 
And he swallowed of a tripper 
(Mr. Jonan) in his wrath. 


Soft she said, I'd not be seatheful 
To its tiniest briniest scale ; 

No, I'd never be unfaithful 
To my curly-wurly tail. 

And, all shiny as they are 
Well, who wants to be a sta: 

And shine separated from it?” 
And, on high, Olympus smiled 
Most benevolent and mild, 

And said, ** What about a comet, 
Where the tail goes with the child— 
With the star or with the child, 
Who shall be the shiniest myth 
Among all our little kith ?” 

And Olympus, with aplomb, it 
Made a job of her forthwith 


And they pinned her high in Heaven, 
And our heroine appears 
Once in six (or is it seven ?) 
Six or seven hundred years. 
“So they 've found her a birch-rod,” 
Said Aunt Chovy with a nod, 
And I trust that it tick/esh is.” 
“But at least,” said Uncle Whale— 
“ But at least she does not fail 
To be faithful to our wishes, 
To her family and tail, 
To a quite sufficing tail.” 
And a little star it bent, 
Danced and waved its tail and went; 
And the gods and little fishes 
All were perfectly content. P.R.C. 


‘ 





Jollity in the 1.0.W. 
““Movaxe Coast or Iste or WIGHT. 


In the past forty-tight hours the moving 
mass of over sixty acres has slipped fifty yards 
further towards the sea.”’—Provincial Paper. 


But these things have an odd way of 
slipping back again after a good sleep. 





‘* Gardener (29), married; 14 years’ experi- 
ence all reference; French, music, Nature 
study ; needlework.’’—Scots Paper. 
Including French beans and bachelor’s 
buttons. 
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Charlady Cook (with game). “D’ YER THINK THEY ’RE WRONG ENOUGH FOR THE MASTER YET, Mum?” 
a burden to him. He isin terrorevery| ‘ Whereabouts in England, I mean.” | 
OF MAPS. ¥ . 


I HEAR a great deal about the fury of 
pedestrians against the driver of the 
motor-car, and the rage of the drivers 
of motor-cars against pedestrians ; and 
about the whole worry, noise and con- 
on in general of thi: l-ridde 
a g this petrol-ridden 

But no sympathy is expressed with 
that unfortunate bondslave and satel- 
lite ‘of the motor maniac, the map- 
holder, the map-reader, the cartologist— 
the man or woman who sits not behind 
but beside the wheel. His life is not 











his own, and the speedometer becomes 





moment lest the driver should run, as 
he perpetually does run, into a pot-hole 
or crevice of the map, where road june- 
tions are not and the names of places 
have become undecipherable. Every 
landmark arrives before the miserable 
map-worm is ready for it and disappears 
before he can say what it was. The 
loathly arrangement of loose-jointed 
canvas parallelograms winds itself about 
him and wobbles wildly with the motion 
of the car. 

“Where are we now?” says the 
driver. 

“ Near the right-hand bottom corner.” 








“Oh, yes, England.” 
But the map is not a map of England, 


of course. Only of some part of the 


beastly place. 


Bump! We have sprung into the | 
air; we have gone over a small stream. | 


“What a lovely little river!” says 


the driver. For your driver, mark you, | 
so easy is the conduct of the modern | 


car, can lean back, drive at fifty miles 
an hour and contemplate the scenery 
perfectly. Not so the unhappy Laocoon 
at his side, struggling in the toils of 
the Ordnance Survey. 

“Was it?” says this one coldly. 
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What was its name?” 
Did we 


“ Beantiful. 
“JT think it was the Wug. 


cross-roads about a minute ago?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then it must have been the Wug— 
unless it was the Wiggle.” 

“Qh, do look at that gorgeous park 
on the left! Can you find it on the 
map?” 

Of course you can. All gentlemen's 
parks are marked on the map. The 
only trouble is that they do not have 
the restful appearance of a gentleman's 
park when you are going at fifty miles 
an hour. 

“Tt seems to be called Jolt Lodge. | 
Unless that is Wobbly Tump on the | 
right. If it is, this isn’t Jolt Lodge, | 
because it’s on the wrong side of the 





road. They would scarcely have shifted | arose originally to enliven the mo- 
| notony of the London season, but is 


it over since 1925.” 


rivers by the side of the bridge, and 
this practice saves the map-juggler a 
certain amount of toil. It would be 
well for his sake if the practice were 
extended to the seats of the gentry and 
nobility, the mountains, the lakes and 
the woods. Nor do I see any reason 
why we should not have placards stat- 
ing in large letters :— 


THERE ARE FALLOW DEER IN 

THIS PARK, AND THE TREES 

UNDER WHICH THEY ARE RE- 
POSING ARE OAK. 


Or pigs and cedars, as the case may be. 
Anything to save labour to the English 
working-man. 

Lately a new terror has been added 
to the life of the motoring map-muddler. 
| refer to the treasure-hunt. The sport 








For 1925, as you have 
carefully ascertained, was 
the year of the last revision 
of the Ordnance Survey. 

“T see. Are those fallow 
deer under the trees ? " 

“Very likely. They're 
not marked in the map.” 

Bump! 

«“ What was it we crossed 
that time?” 

“The Wug again.” cS 

“It's getting more beau- 
tiful than ever.” 

But the map-wrestler 
shows no enthusiasm about 
the increased beauty of the 
Wug, which is partly be- 
cause he hasn’t had time to 
look at it, and partly be- 
cause of a growing doubt, 
which has almost reached 


IrImsa 
WHEN THE 








SURE SIGN THAT THE SEASIDE SEASON IS ON 
ICE-CREAM MAN SHELTERS BEHIND HIS CART. 





with the aid of the map and was about 
to grope in what I took to be a bed of 
dock-leaves on the other side of the road 
when the girl who was driving insisted 
that they were gromwell, and we had 
a discussion on the point that lasted 
nearly a quarter-of-an-hour. 

The clue— 


A league ! a league! A sign! Another sign? 
Then in the lonely field a post will shine— 





would have been perfectly simple ex- 
cept for the rough behaviour of the bull, 
This treasure-hunt was organised by a 
doctor, and it merely shows you how a 
country practice can be built up with 
a little judicious care and skill. 

The only kind of map that could 
afford real relief to the motorist would 
he one wound on two wooden rollers, 
like the Koran or the Talmud. But 
even this would not benefit the treasure- 
’ hunter, who is always hay- 
ing the map snatched from 
him by the other occupants 
of the car, until it is torn 
|into fragments or the car 
| is shattered to pieces against | 
a gate-post, whichever may 
happen the sooner. 

The fact is that maps 
were made for sane men, 
walking or travelling slowly 
and not whiffling through 
the air like an express train. 
How different were the days 
when as pedestrians we 
used to set them by the 
sun and examine the con- 
tours with a_ contented 
mind. Or as soldiers, when 
we used to meet the Briga- 
dier five hundred yards 








THE WANE 








a certainty, that it was not the Wug| 


after all, and possibly not even the 
Wiggle. The arrival of Churtle in a wild 
cascade of notices shouting Caurion, 
Stow Down, Scnoot, Ten Mites an 
Hour TtHrovuesH Cuurtie, THANK you, 
proves conclusively that it was neither 
the Wug nor the Wiggle that gave 
| him the bumps, but the lovely little 
river, Egge. For the last fifteen 
| minutes he has been living a lie. The 
_ Wug and the Wiggle are further on, and 
| even now being rapidly approached, and 
Jolt Lodge will have to come all over 
again without any fallow deer at all, or 
| at any rate with quite different fallow 
deer, and as likely as not merely pigs. 
| The question is whether to confess it all 
and have done with the affair, or con- 
tinue to keep up the mask and turn the 
Wug or Wiggle quietly into the Egge. 
It will not matter very much to the 
| natives, anyhow. 
| There is a growing tendency, I admit, 


' to advertise the names of small English 


now used to enhance the revelry of 
rustic life. 

A clue is handed to the motorist, who 
drives furiously to the point indicated, 
and there receives another clue, and so 
onwards again. This at least is the 
intention. 

I took part in one of these agricul- 
tural orgies the other day. The first 
clue ran :— ? 

Drive N.N.E. to where the chestnut stands 
And seek the village blacksmith’s out- 
stretched hands. 

If the man from whom I erroneously 
snatched his football coupon had not hap- 
pened to be a carpenter standing under 
a laburnum-tree, he would probably not 
have been so seriously annoyed. — 

The next clue, when I got it, read— 
Go left, then right, to where the Norman 

Church, 
Mid clump of .dock-leaves, shall reward 
your search. 





I found the Norman church all right 


north of the second “g” in 
Wiggle and solemnly discuss the point 
as to whether we were right or he. 

I repeat that maps were made for the 
leisurely. In a travelling motor-car 
they are a bewilderment and a grief. 
Stop and examine them by the quiet 
waters of the Egge if you will; hang 
them on the willow-trees by the brink of 
the Wug and study them to your heart's 
desire ; but if a man tells you to read 
them for him while heis hooting through 
the fair face of England and identify her 
village smithies or her stately country 
homes, beat him over the head with a 
spanner. Evor. 





The New Chivalry. 
‘‘Lass going cheap for garden frames.— 
Knights of Beau Street.’’—Bath Paper. 





Our Irascible Navy. 
“ Warsutps at PortsMouTH OPEN 10 PUBLIC. 
Tue AIRCRAFT-CARRIER Funtovs.” 
New Zealand Paper. 
We do hope the destroyers didn’t lose 








their tempers. 
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REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 


Tue peace of my home has been 
shattered. Things are not as they were. 
Thecare and thought that wereformerly 
lavished upon my welfare have been 
diverted to a more solemn shrine and 
service. Instead of solicitous inquiries 
into the state of my feelings towards 
duck, salmon or lobster there is derisive 
pity for my inability to deny myself 
these beautiful gifts of Nature and a 
passionate quest for a menu for my 
wife, which displays all the. dishes | 
most abhor. When I raise an occa- 
sional protest against the evils of starv- 
ation, I am met by the assurance, 
illustrated by convincing tables of 
vitamin-values, that Betty's diet con- 
tains all that is necessary for complete 
health and vigour, and I am further 
gratuitously informed that I should 
“be a great deal better ” (a mysterious 
phrase, whose precise meaning has 
caused me much thought, seeing that 
my health and vigour are notorious) 
if I had the strength of mind to follow 
her example. 

Early tea, the papers and a cigarette 
used to be the pleasant preliminary to 
our day's activities. Now I alone imbibe 
that admirable beverage, while Betty, 
her face contorted with agony, sucks a 
lemon. Once I could count upon a full 





half-hour’s uninterrupted communion 
with the chaste columns of the great 
journal while she lingered in her warm 
scented bath; but since she heard that 
“cold baths, my dear, are absolutely 
the thing to bring you down—stimulate 
the circulation, you know,” I compress 
my survey of the news into ten meagre 
minutes, snatched while she steps re- 
luctantly to the bath-room, splashes 
violently and then returns with chat- 
tering teeth at a brisk canter up the 
corridor. 

Nor does breakfast help matters much. 
We used to pride ourselves on being 
“rather good first thing.” Our break- 
fast-table was gay with my wife's pretty 
prattle and my penetrating analysis 
of affairs. But it 1s not now as it hath 
been of yore, not by any means, For 
what husband with true feelings of 
tenderness towards his wife can eat 
grilled kidneys and bacon or munch with 
joyous relish his toast and marmalade 
unmoved, while she with stoic fortitude 
pecks at a lettuce or nibbles a sort of 
thin dog-biscuit, brightened by a cup of 
sugarless and milkless tea ? 

When all her efforts made no impres- 
sion on the implacable finger of the 
chemist’s weighing-machine Betty com- 
forted herself with dreams of what she 
would do with all the money saved by 
this hardy régime. ‘You see,” she 





ufged with touching eagerness one 
morning, “I shan’t /ook at cream or 
butter or meat, and as for cocktails, my 
dear, they are absolutely septic! And 
all those darling little frocks that I can't 
wiggle into now, they are absolute gifts 
when they fit you straight off. No 
dressmakers’ bills then, you see.” 
Later, as I mused on the economic ad- 
vantages promised by Betty's regimen, 
I was enjoying visions of a new ear, of 
our dream-cottage, of fishing in Norway, 
when my reverie was shattered at a 
stroke by the urgent staccato accents of 
a drill-sergeant. The sound came appar- 
ently from the drawing-room. Shaken 





but incredulous I went to investigate. | 


Prone on the floor lay my wife, clad 
in a neat swimming-suit and struggling 
helplessly with a species of physical 


jerks, while from the gramophone the | 


imperious voice proceeded with, “ One, 
two, three, four!” to the accompaniment 


| 
| 


of the over-familiar strains of ‘‘ Colonel | 


Bogey.” 

“My darling child,” I expostulated 
as I stopped the gramophone, ‘“ what 
in the world are you doing? If you 
could see yourself from behind. . . .!” 

My wife, who is five foot five inches 


in her adorable stockings, flashed the | 
glance which never fails to destroy my | 
moral and swept out of the room—if | 
one can sweep in a bathing-costume. I | 
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New Shooting Tenant. ““OUGHTN’T WE TO BE CREEPING OR SOMETHING? I THINK I CAN SMELL A STAG. 


Stalker. ““ Yon'’s No BUT HAMISH MACPHERRSON’S GOAT. 


I WAS GETTING HIS WIND A QUARRTER OF A MILE BACK.” 
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oracular writers of gos- 


| face radiant with smiles. 


followed her, humble and pomeeeiets. 
My apologies were cut short by a col- 
5 fy the landing with n the 
housemaid and a vah-man staggering 
under the weight of a cumbersome and 
mysterious package. “It's the mis- 
tress’s weighing-machine, Sir,” she ex- 
plained tn 0 “and will you please 
pay for it now?” 

he weeks of summer sped by, and 
daily, with the feelings of a criminal, | 
basked in the fresh delicate beauty of 
salmon mayonnaise, strawberries-and- 
cream, lobster and all the rest, while 
Betty sought the dismal vitamin in dog- 
biseuits and rabbit’s food. Daily in the 
bathroom I stubbed my toe against the 
enamel-and-nickel toy that was Betty's 
weighing-machine; daily I shuddered 





as I beheld her subdue her tender flesh 
with the rubber roller 
that was guaranteed to 
reduce at the first ap- 
plication; daily I heard 
the voice of the drill- 
sergeant and watched 
Betty’s puzzled bewil- 
derment as the weigh- 
ing-machine showed no 
variation. 

And then yesterday, 
for one brief joyous mo- 
ment I thought that 
release had come for 
her at last. Above the 
signature of oneof those 





sip in the illustrated 
papers it was declared, 
on the best authority 
from Paris, that “ fig- 
ures were in” and that 
curves were essential to 
the proper wearing of 
the fashionable picture- 
frock. 

I dashed home, bursting with the glad 
news. Betty met me at the door, her 
I held the 
paper out to her. 

“ Isn’t it wonderful?” she breathed. 

** You've seen it too?” I asked, a trifle 


| dashed, for I had hoped to be the first to 
_ bring her the glorious tidings. 


“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
answered ; “ but it doesn’t matter any- 
| way. I’m down one ounce! Think of 
| it... . Isn't it too marvellous?” 
| Her joy was so radiantly beautiful 
| that I hadn't the heart to tell her of the 
| utterance of the Parisian oracle. 








_ “ The steeplichase over a course of about two 
inches on Sunday morning resulted in an easy 
| win for Major Richards on Tunku Mahomed’s 
Kenildor. The field of nine found the going 
| very heavy owing to the rain overnight.” 
Malay Paper. 
It's the last few millimetres that try 
them out when the going’s like that. 


CINDERENA; OR, THE DIRT-TRACK. 

Ir anyone had told me that I should 
enjoy an evening watching motor- 
bicycle races on a Speedway, I should 
have laughed heartily or struck the 
man. I loathe speed, I abhor motor- 
bicycles. I could see that a motor- 
bicycle race on a Speedway might mean 
that a few motor-bicycles were removed 
from the roads, but I could think of no 
other extenuating feature. However, 
George lured me there with a lovely 
lady, and I must confess that I en- 
joyed it. 

« Dirt-track racing,” George had said 
strangely, “is a clean sport,” meaning 
that there is no betting. And because 


there is no betting there is no delay, 





none of those protracted intervals which 





“ MAKING THE CINDERS FLY.” 


make the ‘‘dogs” so dreary to all but 
bookies and habitual backers. The organ- 
isation is clockwork, and one race treads 
punctually on the heels of another. We 
had twenty-one events in the evening, 
instead of six; the race is four times 
round the course instead of once, and 
lasts for eighty seconds or so instead of 
thirty. There are no loud gentlemen 
bellowing odds or flourishing wads. 


pass and repass; there are thrilling 
surprises and changes of fortune, though 
nearly always the best man wins. 

In short, though I revere the dog, I 
would much sooner see the motor- 
bicycle competing at the White City. 
(Let me say at once, by the way, that 
I have no shares in either.) Even as 
a spectacle the horrid motor - bicycle 
wins. True, it does not jump hurdles, 
and, true, there is not much beauty 
about the dirt-track; and yet it has a 








Also the races are real races; the riders | 


pintenabeuaioieatins a 
kind of modern, macabre, St ravinskian 
Capekian beauty. The vast stadium by 
night, the track lit brightly at the 
rim, the sea of shadow in the centre 
the mountainous black stands behind 
packed with a shouting invisible multi. 
tude, the starry sky of London aboye— 
here, whatever the race may be, is 
something worth seeing once at least. 
Such a spectacle must have been the 
chariot-races of Rome, if they were 
ever run by night; and if they were not 
then we are one up on Rome. 

I doubt also if the chariots made so 
much noise. Heavens, the noise! It 
is like ten million mechanical drills per- 








forming in unison. It swells and falls 
as the riders take the corners ; it echoes 
about the cavernous concrete halls 


drowning the feeble acclamations of the | 


crowd, it dies away 
slowly as the riders 
stop, and the end of a 
race seems like the end 
ofabattle. Itis titanic 


enormous place, made 
by those monsters, it 


I vather liked it. 
Those strange sten- 
torian things careering 
round the cinder-track, 
spitting fire and vapour, 
are certainly monsters. 
They do not look like 
men or motor-bicyeles 
at all; they are some 
new nameless creation. 
The machines have no 
silencers, no number- 
plates, no brakes, no 
lights. They donotobey 
our mundane laws of 
gravity. They swoop round the inside 
of a bend lying flat on their sides, like 
racing-yachts too heavily canvassed, $0 
that you say the rider must be grazing 
his elbow on the ground, so that you 
say, “He is over! He must be over!” 
But he is not over at all. As a matter 
of fact he is deceiving you, for his left 
knee and foot are ploughing through 
'the dust and keeping him precariously 
balanced. He swings up to the per- 
pendicular again and goes roaring and 
flaming down the straight, spraying & 
cloud of cindery dust in his pursuers 
face (and engine) and, even in the 
straight sometimes, bucking and yawing 
like a recalcitrant colt. At the next 
turn, pushed farther out, you may 8e@ 
him “broadsiding” through the dust, 
which is kept deep and soft at the 
corners, and he flies round sideways a 
thirty or forty knots, looking for all the 
world like an electrical crab. 





and terrible and mon- | 
strous; and yet, in that | 


seems appropriate and | 
right. And I do believe 
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At these corners nearly all the falls 
occur. Isawonefall in nearly every race, 
andsometimes two. They are pleasantly 
exciting, because they do not seem to 
matter much, unless there is a rider 
immediately behind the fallen. He falls 
in a cushion and a cloud of dust, is 
whisked swiftly out of the way by 
white-robed flunkeys, and as often as 
not remounts and finishes the race. 
I thought one Brnny Lamon a little 
over-did his admirable keenness when, 
having fallen once, he completed the 
course entirely by himself, but at such 
a pace that in the straight and at the 
winning-post he staggered and crashed 
again. But you should have 
heard the generous applause of 
the crowd. 

For here is real hero-worship. 
All the crack “ boys” have 
their devoted fans and endearing 
pet-names. There is “ Sprouts ” 
Exper, and “Smiling” Ji 
Kempster, and ‘“ Broadside” 
Vic Huxiey, and “ Wizard” 
Frank Arruur, and “ Flying” 
Dicky SmyTHe, and so on; and 
thus they are announced before 
the races through the Olympian 
stentorphone, or whatever the 
thing is. They are mobbed for 
autographs, and you may buy 
signed photographs of your fav- 
ourite riders at a moderate 
price. For fan-enthusiasm, I 
am told, the decorous White 
City cannot compare with the 
Speedway of emotional Wimb!e- 
don; but I felt very much that 
we were at an intimate family- 
party and, though the riders 
came from many nations, there 
is no international unpleasant- 
ness. 

Not even among the riders. 
On the contrary, they seem to 
love each other much better 
than authors or musicians do. 
There was the moving incident of 
Vic Huxtey’s gear-box. George 
was invited to present the Silver Wings 
Trophy; he was announced through 
the stentorphone as “the well-known 
motorist,” and was slightly hurt because 
_ Smiling ” Dicky SMyTHE’s name got a 
round of applause and a deathly hush 
filled the Stadium after his own. How- 
ever, he still consented to present the 
Trophy to « Sprouts ” Ever, an Amer- 
lean. And “ Sprouts ” at once said mod- 
estly that he had only won the Trophy 
through the good-heartedness of “‘Broad- 
side” Vic Huxzey, an Australian. And 
it turned out that, between races, 
“Broadside” had lent * Sprouts ” his, 
“Broadside’s,” gear-box. I know no- 
thing about gear-boxes, and I did not 
know that they could be taken out and 





—,.. 








put back and transferred and so forth 
in this easy fashion, like a glass eye, 
but in that strenuous arena the whole 
thing seemed to me to be rather touch- 
ing. It was like one dramatist giving 
another an idea, like Srrauss presenting 
Sir Epwarp Etear with a tune. Ido 
not know any author to whom I would 
lend my gear-box. 

Nor were “Sprouts” and “ Broad- 
side” the cast-iron he-men that one 
expected after seeing their savage sport 
and their cinder-dusted faces, but quiet 
and smooth-voiced and even shy. They 
reckon to have two or three falls a 
week, these ‘‘boys.” They earn a lot 








A Human Ropor, 


of money, I am told; and I reckon they 
earn it. Somebody should give these 
proceedings a better name. I fancy 
‘‘Cinderena " has been suggested ; and, 
if so, why not ? A; Pe 








IN 1950. 


Julie looked me up and down anxi- 
ously and pulled my Silkoki handker- 
chief another half-inch out of my pocket. 

«You're sure you're ready?” 

“Quite,” I replied. 

“Got your Daily Glass, Perkin’s 
Weekly, Gladys and Her Garden, and 
Bibb’s Gazette?” 

* All present and correct.” 

“Cleaned your boots with Shoolac, 








your teeth with Pearlite and shaved 
with Hakitoff ?” 

“ Even as you say.” 

“T think I can trust you in the other 





things, but I know ycu always try to 
dodge the Hakitoff. Good-bye, dear.” | 
She was about to kiss me, then dashed | 
upstairs and came down again with | 
crimsoned lips. ‘I had nearly forgotten | 
to use Bouchoir. Now good-bye, dear,” | 
—a kiss—‘and don’t forget to show 
your Proofeau soles.” 

I skipped lightly down the drive and | 
went to my work in the great world. 


The sun was just sinking in the west 
when I came back again to my 
eager and expectant wife. 
“Only forty-nine pounds to- 
day, dear,” I groaned, and sank 
wearily into a chair while Julie 
released me from my Snuggin’s 
spats. “I caught Doom Sar- 
donix of Bibb's Gazette in the 
Square,” I continued, “but 





because I was showing the 
fourth page instead of the 
seventh, 1 secured the Pearlite 
ten pounds by breathing in the 
right face in Queen Street, and 
my Noosenek tie earned me 
twenty pounds at Lichgate. I 
had a bit of good luck and a bit 
of bad. Proofeau’s man paid 
me early in the day, and I was 
glad of that, for it’s the most 
tiring exhibit of the lot; but I 
had to kiss five girls in Colmore 
Row before I found the 
Bouchoir flapper. Lord, what 
a fuss they made—as if I were 
doing it for my own pleasure! 
Those amounts and a few odd 
guineas thrust on me here and 
there make up the day’s takings; 
and a pretty poor lot it is too, 
considering the miles I've | 
walked.” 

‘Still it’s better than having 
to go to the old office, dear,” 
Julie said consolingly. “ You know in 
those days you had to work for a month 
for what you've earned to-day.” 

“It's not the financial aspect that 
I’m complaining about,” 1 retorted 
irritably, for my nerves were thoroughly 
on edge. “It’s having all these news- 
papers about all the time, with their 
beastly litter.” 

Julie kissed me sympathetically. 
‘‘Never mind, dear,” she said, “ you 
don’t have to read them.” 





The Under-dressed Landslide. 
“Acres Go Down To THE Sxa IN Siips.” 
Sunday Paper. 
We hope the 1.0.W. authorities will 
insist on a proper bathing-costume. 





missed the five hundred pounds ' 
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John. “ AUNTIE, WHEN PEOPLE FAINT, DO THEY GO ALL FLAT?” 


Auntie. “Way, Jonn?” 








TOO LATE. 


An Absolutely Abominable Poem, which Everybody 1s 


Advised Not to Read. 


[Dr. W. J. Apt, Physician to the National Hospital for Nervous 


| Diseases, is said to have stated that he distrusts the modern practice 
| of entirely removing the teeth.) 


Now is there wailing in the brotherhood 
Of those who lightly changed the old for new, 
Till honour rooted in dishonour stood 
And faith unfaithful made them falsely true ; 
They smiled a glittering stile and seemed to jest 
On ares in the strange concern, 
Though all they had, the loveliest and the best, 
Departed from them never to return, 


Little they seemed to mourn the athlete's joy, 
The unassisted triumph past belief, : 
When they were called upon at lunch to toy 
With te the waiter said was English bee! . 
Only they grieved to see the table shine 
With unpermitted foison loved before 
Nuts that they used to take they now decline, 
So sad, so sweet, the days that are no more 


Too swift despairers! that were prone to go 
And face the forceps and the fearful wrist, 
The nurse that looked upon an alien woe, 
The unemotional anwsthetist ; 
They passed beyond the bourne of time and space, 
And thence returned in horror and alone 
To bid the fell destroyer fit their face 
With curious rearrangements not their own. 





John. “ WELL, THIS BOOK SAYS, ‘SHE FAINTED AWAY, BUT SOON CAME ROUND AGAIN.’” 


Say, was it well? or was it but the scheme 
Of some wild theorist when now the gas, 
From which he wakened with an eldritch scream, 
Closed o'er the head of our loved Lycidas ’ 
Shall he in days to come regret the shoot 
Ay, even of pain, in these old friends uptorn 
Though it was sometimes fiercer than a boot 
Standing, like Run, wpon his favourite corn ? 


Is there a lower set with soul so dead 
That brings not by surcease yet graver cares, 
If Art must counterfeit within the head 
The livelier progeny that Nature bears ? 
These gold-capped towers, these gorgeous palaces, 
If they aoa fade and leave no wrack behind, 
Does it affect, my Muse, say No or Yes, 
The keep of the unconquerable mind ? 


If it be so, then, well remembering 
The fever of displacement and the fear, 

What of the doctors who began the thing ? 
Where are the ivories of yesteryear? 

‘Tis not alone that men have greatly loved 
The deeds they used to do as gastronomes, 

But how does Science stand who went and shoved 
These young intruders on our ancient homes ? 


There is no grief that we would rather shun 
Than that for having borne a needless pain, 
And to be slightly wroth at being done 
Doth operate like madness in the brain. 
Who was the man, my Muse—come now, be frank 
Who first of all, defying Nature's laws, 
Made all those starry rows move rank on rank, 
An army of unalterable jaws ? 
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LM. Vextzeros, during his recent visit to Rome, signed an agreement between Greece and Italy with the view of promoting 


peace in the Mediterranean and the Balkans.] 
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ASSISTED. 


OPENING OF THE SMOKED FISH SEASON; BLOATER BANQUET AT YARMOUTH. 














THE ABERDONIAN HEART. 


(A sequel to ‘‘ The Book of Aberdeen.’’) 
i. 

Ir I kept human beings as pets and 
showed as little consideration for them 
as Owners seem to do for us, I should 
beashamed. What do you think? A few 
days after the Dandie arrived They took 
him to London with Them on Their 
weekly visit and left me behind. Can 
you conceive of conduct more mean ? 

There I was, all alone, with nothing 
to do but wonder when They would 
return, listen for the car and hunt for 
rats. Rats! It is on these occasions, 
when hunting, that one thanks Heaven 
that the pleasure is in the chase even 
morethan the capture; if one hadalways 
to kill in order to be beguiled there 
would not be enough rats to go round. 

It was indeed a happy thought of 
Providence to create rats, and I shall 
always cherish the belief that it was 
done for the comfort and solace of ter- 
ners. I like to think that terriers were 
nade first and then, recognising that, 

y teason of their great intelligence and 
gilts of understanding, the grief and 
Sheep pointment in store for them when 
they became members of man’s house- 
hold but could not express their feelings 
Would be intense, God made rats. I 
enjoy my life, but the enjoyment | 
experienced before I tackled my first 








rat is as nothing compared with the 
zest that I now know, when I am rat- 
ting most of thetime. The earlier ones 
bit me, but 1 am too clever for them 
now and I bite first. I suppose that 
when my Master and his friends go out 
shooting and bring down their game 
they are on the best of terms with 
themselves ; but there is no comparison 
bet ween killing with gunpowder and shot 
at a distance and getting your teeth into 
the foe and shaking him into the air 
dead! That is life! 

I confess to not a little pleasure in 
hunting hares, but this is an academic 
pursuit leading nowhere. In fact I often 
wake up in a fright thinking I have 
caught one and am at a loss how to deal 
with it. Nothing but a very remark- 
able accident could, however, bring this 
about; nor do the hares fear it. In 
fact all the hares about here know me 
familiarly, and stop every now and then 
to call me things, which, I am mortified 
to confess, I am too much out of breath 
to reply to, although I have lots of very 
good retorts in my head. 

That, however, is an interlude. When 
at last They came back I began by 
letting Him see that I thought His 
treatment of me deplorable: I declined 
His attentions, I looked at Her with 
my most pathetic expressions, of which 
I have a considerable range. This went 
on until He had fondled me sufficiently 








and I had heard Her say, ‘‘ We must rot 
leave Roy behind again ; it’s too cruel,” 
and then I relented. 

Meanwhile I had been putting the 
Dandie through it. “What did you 
do?” I asked. 

‘‘Nothing much,” he said. ‘Just 
went out in the car or was taken walks 
on a lead by the shover.” 

‘“Was She very nice to you ads 

‘* She did her best.” 

‘Where did you sit in the car 
Him or by Her?” 

“‘ By Her.” 

* Oareful, now 

‘“‘By Her.” 

Good,” I said. “‘ And where did you 
sleep? In Her room?” 

“Yes.” 

‘All three nights? Be truthful.” 

“No, only the first. She said I was 
too restless. So They put me in the 
hall.” 

* Not in His room?” 

‘‘ No.” 

‘Swear it.” 

‘T swear it.” 

“Swear you didn’t make up to Him 
at all.” 

“T swear.” 

“But you'd like to?” Ladded quickly. 

He looked a little confused. 

“Did He whack you?” I asked, my 
suspicions aroused. 

‘* Yes, once.” 
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Precious Youth. “I say, I FIND I SENT YOU MY LAUNDRY-BILL INSTEAD OF MY WEEKLY POEM.” 





“ Hard?” 
“ Fairly.” 
‘What for?” 
“I didn’t get out of a chair quick 





| enough.” 


“Ah, just as I expected. The be- 


‘How could you know?” he ex- 


claimed. 


This, I admit, put me rather into a 


difficulty, because I didn’t want him to 


But one 
“ Intuition,” 


think He ever whacked me. 
isn’t a Scot for nothing. 
I replied. 

* But listen to me,”’ I added. 
mine and don’t you forget it. Mine, 
mine, mine! Now go back to Her and 
don’t leave Her side.” E. V. L. 


“ He’s 








An Impending Apology. 

‘‘ Itisexpected that women from Manchester 
and district will assemble in great numbers for 
the public opening of The Daily Dispatch arti- 
ficial silk exhibition on Tuesday next week by 


Violent Duchess of ——."’—Daily Pa 





“Rouxp tae Wortp Carvise. 


By world-cruising liner Franconta (20,000 
tons) from London January 28th, 1829.” 
Advt. in Liverpool Paper. 
The passengers must be getting rather 


tired of each other. 


And it was after He had | 
whacked you that you began to like 
Him?” 





Editor of ultra-modern Publication. “Too LATE. IT’S GONE THROUGH.” 








NIGHTPIECE. 

‘“WomeN,” said Edward, ‘‘are a dead 
loss.” 

Words failed him for a moment and 
he sat in gloomy silence polishing his 
horn-rims. 

“Tf it hadn’t happened to me person- 
ally,” he brought forth at last, “I 
wouldn't have believed it—nice little 
thing like that, all big eyes and curly 
hair... . It destroys your faith in 
human nature. 

“It was at my Aunt Amelia's dance,” 
he explained, “and I hadn’t been there 
above an hour or so when she swooped 
down on me like a bird of prey and said 
firmly, ‘Come along, Edward, I want to 
introduce you to a perfectly charming 
girl, and be sure you take her in to 
supper ;° and then I knew it was all up 
for the rest of the evening. Aunt 
Amelia's perfectly charming girls may 
vary in looks and dress and so forth, 
but they all have one fundamental 
quality in common—they cling. 

“So I pulled myself together and 
said good-bye to all my young friends 
and drifted off in her wake: and I don’t 
mind telling you that at first sight I 
was quite favourably impressed. She 
was a pretty little thing-with curly hair, 
and hadn't that up-and-coming, good- 








as-a-man-if-not-better look that you so 
often get with an Eton crop. My aunt 
explained briefly how I'd been panting 
to meet her all the evening, and left us 
to it; and so I thought the best thing 
would be to ask her to dance and give | 
tongue afterwards. 

“Tn about two minutes,” continued | 
Edward, “it was distressingly obvious 
that, whatever her other sweet and 
feminine qualities, the girl could not 
dance. She got her feet under mine, 
she lost step, she had no control of her 
gears, I was just wondering what I 
could do about it when she came toa 
dead stop by the French windows. 

“** Oh, dear,’ she said, ‘I've just re- 
membered, I’ve left my fan out on the 
terrace—it may get lost. Do you mind 
if I go and look for it?’ Personally I 
was only too bucked to do anything 
that would take us off the floor, so out 
we went. 

«“ Almost the first thing we saw Was 
a green feathery affair on oneof the seats 
—right under our noses. Well, the en- 
core was just beginning, and I was quite 
relieved when she said, No, hers was 
white; so we prowled about some more 
until I found another, the right colour 
this time, under someone’s shawl; | 
then she explained that hers was 4 little 
ivory one with cupids on It. 
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«+ Jt’s very old-fashioned,’ she said ; 
i *my grandmother left if me when I 
| was quite small.’ And she told me not 
to bother any more in that sweet and 
thoughtful way women have when they 

| know you can't very well stop. 

«After another ten minutes or so I 
was still grubbing about in the rose- 
bushes and She was still begging me not 
to, when suddenly a small rough-haired 
terrier ran out onto the lawn with some- 
thing white and shiny in his mouth. 
He had a sort of guilty look and seemed 
to be making for the maze. 

«*] believe he's got it,’ I said, mov- 
ing after him. 

“*Nonsense,’ said the girl; ‘it’s a 
bone.’ 

“Now I knew perfectly well,” ex- 
plained Edward, “ that it was much 
more likely to be a bone than her fan ; 
but on the other hand she couldn’t pos- 
sibly see for certain in that light, and he 
might quite easily have found the fan on 
the terrace when looking for something 
to bury; so I said I'd go and have a 
look to be sure. 

“*Oh, please don’t bother,’ she cried, 
‘I’m sure that 's not my fan—I’m sure 
it isn’t.’ 

“T asked her how she could tell, 
and she said she could see from there, 
which was obviously untrue; and, as 
we were advancing towards him, argu- 
ing all the time, that dog gave one look 
round and bolted into the maze, and 
somehow or other I instinctively let out 
a yell and went after him. And then 
began,” said Edward, “the most amaz- 
ing run I'’ye ever had outside a night- 
mare. 

“I must have been about four yards 
behind him at the entrance, with the 
girl—Miss Meredith her name was— 

about the same length behind me, and 
for the first few laps we kept our dis- 
tances pretty well; then the pup began 
to gain, racing ahead and taking the 
corners like an expert, paws well in, 
(tail streaming in the wind, and a line 
of white gleaming between his teeth. 
été was a good dirt-track racer,” 
observed Edward, “lost in that pup. 
When he was two or three turns in front 
| he'd ease up in a most sporting manner 
and grin at me through the hedges, and 
| very now and then we 'd come bang up 
against a blank wall of box, and he'd 
‘divethrough underneath and wait again 
| While We untangled ourselves. Then 
| We d speed up faster than before, with 
| Miss Meredith panting somewhere in 
the background, and the hedges whiz- 
ming past all smudged together, and the 
moon above our heads swinging round 
like a shilling on a string.” 
Here he paused to take breath, winded 
by the bare recollection. 
and on we went, braking at the 





ee 





Ancient Parishioner. “YES, Str, I BE 
IF MY FATHER WAS STILL ALIVE, ’E’D BE 


NINETY-NINE, BUT THAT BAIN'T NUTHIN’, 
A 'UNLR*D-AN’-THIRTY-TWO NEXT WEEK.” 








corners and shooting down the straights, 
until at last the path opened out with 
a rush, and before I could take my 
bearings we were in the centre of the 
maze where the lily-pond is.” 

He paused again, this time merely 
for effect. 

‘‘Well, I scrambled out at the shallow 
end, but the pup stayed in, swimming 
round in circles and yelping for joy, 
and whatever he’d been carrying was 
somewhere down among the lily-roots. 
As for Miss Meredith, she was sitting 
on the bank having mild hysterics; so I 
waited until she'd calmed down a little 
and then told her that if she felt really 
strongly about it I'd get in again and 
see what I could do, and that seemed 
to sober her completely. 

**« No, no, you shan’t do it!’ she cried 
in a horrified sort of way, as though 
I'd suggested drowning myself. 

“* But,’ I pointed out, ‘ supposing the 
fan’s still in the pond?’ 

“* But it isn’t,’ she said; ‘I tell you 
it isn't. How could it be? I haven't 





lost one. That's what I’ve been try- 





ing to shout after you all this time.’ 


| satisfactory. 


“« You haven't lost one?’ I asked on 
a note of disillusionment. 

*** No,’ she said. 

“* Not an ivory fan with cupids on 
it that your grandmother left you?’ 

‘‘ She shook her head. 

«Then why on earth———’ and I just 
broke off and gazed in reproachful 
silence at the dog and the pond and the 
water-lilies twining round my trousers. 

“*Qh,’ says she, sweet as honey, ‘ you 
see, you—you do dance rather badly ; I 
couldn't bear it. And I didn’t want to 
hurt your feelings, that was all. I’m 
so sorry.’ 

“She didn’t want to hurt my feel- 
ings,” repeated Edward slowly, “ she 
didn’t want——— And they're going to 
give them votes at twenty-one! ” 








‘* Lost, a large brown fluffy tabby cat; face 
like a lion; answers to the name of ‘ Billy.’ 
Reward.’’—Notice in Guildford. 

His face may be like a lion, but we hope 
he doesn’t behave like one, because the 
replies we have got from lions when we 
called them “ Billy” have never been 
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Large-footed Customer. “I’M AFRAID MY FEET ARE RATHER—-ER—— ?” 
Assistant. “NOT AT ALL, MADAM; YOU TAKE THE SMALLEST OF OUR MAGNA SIZES.” 











THE CITY CLERK’S DAY-DREAM. 


Weary of my Ealing villa and the clothes I occupy, Where no duties gall and hamper, full of elemental pep, 
I would wander to Manilla or Morocco ere I die, Oh, what joy ‘twould be to scamper o’er the bare and stony | 
Leap into the world arena ; found a legend; emulate steppe, 


Mussonini, MessaLina—anybody fierce or great. Cheerfully content to pig it, minus soap and “h, and e.,” 


Guided by a hairy Djiggit, mounted on a Tartar gee. 


| 
| 


Tired (I grieve to say) of Hannah, of her cloying angel- 


cakes, Where the golden-crested eagles in their rocky fastness brood, 
I would scour the vast Savannah or consort with genuine| Where the petulant porbeagles pingle with their scaly food, 
sheikhs ; Let me hie, or go harpooning haddock off the Dogger Bank, 


Or in some occult pagoda confidentially hobnob List’ning to the plaintive crooning of the sleek elasmobraneb. 
With the intrepid Prenk Brs Dona, if he still is on the job.| __. ; 
Where the oleanders burgeon, where the helicopters scream, 


With what joy I'd don the turban in the magic land of | Where the mild majestic sturgeon cleaves the Volga’s sacred 


mosques, stream 
And, remote from smug suburban circles, mingle with the| 1 would fly, or spear the grampus, beard the tawny béche- 
Tosks ; de-mer, 
Or exchange my silk umbrella and the sheathings of my | Or pursue the hippocampus major to his spicy lair. 
le Ss - se te ss = ste . * 
For the breezy fustanella and the rifle of the Ghegs. Lo! the gleam, its glories dimming, melts into the autumn 
murk, 


I would scour the grand Sahara, cantillating as I rode 

Melodies of ancient Tara in the Mixo-Lydian mode ; 

I — with wild bravura, robed in Rosicrucian 
garb, 

Round thy coast, Estremadura, seated on a Moorish barb. 


And the radiant rack, dislimning, leaves me still a City clurk, 

Far from Delhi or Darjiling, “rolling down,” but homeward 
bound, 

Not to Rio but to Ealing on the gloomy Underground. 


: Yet, though tea and cak d kippers don’t promote a lordly 
How I'd love to show my mettle scaling Siniolchum’s peak, life, PR ase ati 


Climbing Popocatepetl or exploring Mozambique ; 


Lae aal I have still my pi d slippers and ch-enduring wile, 
Soaring with the glad Chimera through the illimitable dark =e oe ts. py baelee™ 


Who, although my verses bring her no addition to my Pay, 











Bombinating “ tira lira,” catapulted from an “ Ark.” 


Thinks me quite the poshest singer of an epileptic day. 
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| FANCY-DRESS FRAGMENTS. 
Falstaff. Orangeade, please. And you? 
Nell Gwyn. No, thanks. I never 


touch oranges. — 


Louis XIV. I gave way at once. 

Dr. Johnson. The only thing to do. 
[never argue. 

Charles I. I hate driving in London. 
The traffic is appalling. There was 
such a block the other day near White- 
hall, I thought I should never move 

in. 

Florence Nightingale. And the police 
aresoofficious. I was had up last night 
for not having my lamp lit. 


William Tell. I hear there are a lot 
of birds, but I shan’t enjoy it. I never 
hit a thing! 


Wellington. How do youdo? I think 
we ‘ve met before ? 

Napoleon. Yes, I’m sure we have. 
Where was it ? 


Boadicea, 1 love Rome—don’t you? 


Bunyan. Jolly good fizz! 
Milton. Yes, jolly good! And awfully 
jolly party, too! 


Salome. Yes, if you'll sit it out. I 
never dance. 


Henry VIII. 1 voted for the Prayer- 
— After all, the Church must know 
t. 


Cleopatra. No, you needn't hold my 
jhand. I think you've forgotten who 
| Tam. 


“Bloody Mary.” Isn't it hot? I’m 
ing. 

Queen Anne. Hot? My dear, I’m 

ead. ; 


% 


Richard Wagner. That's a topping 


I The Ancient Mariner. I’ve not been 
| Mnvited. I’m a gate-crasher. 

| Samson. So am I. 

_ Velasquez. I know nothing about pic- 
| tures, but 1 know what I like. 


Lady Godiva. I never knew what 
happiness was till I bobbed my hair. | 
| — ets Isn't thecar coming 
} 8 , re lhe 

all that Saeag ave to walk through | 


| Sir Walter Raleigh. Well, it won't 
kill you. 
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Stout short-sighted Lady (having sat down heavily on a Stradivarius and smashed it). “TI 


AM SO SORRY. 


I PEAR I HEARD A STRING GO.” 








THE RENEGADE. 


[The lonely island of St. Kilda, in the Outer 
Hebrides, has now been fitted with two wire- 
less receiving sets. } 

O rarr but false St. Kilda, 

While still you dwelt apart, 

How constantly you filled a 

Warm corner of my heart! 
“ Her charms though worldlier men 
shun,” 
So roved my fancy free, 
“When I retire on pension 
This is the place for me.” 


But science, ever tireless, 
Shatters my dream for good ; 

Two sets, in short, of wireless 
Will end your solitude ; 

And soon your population 
(Two-and-a-quarter score), 








Pleased with one innovation, 
Will holler out for more. 


The Covenanter’s strictures 
Will vanish from your ken; 
They'll want their jazz, their 
‘‘ pictures,” 
Their night-club in the glen ; 
The lass her locks will sever, 
The lad plus-fours will don, 
Till tourists hint they never 
Heard of such goings-on. 


So, when my time of leisure 
Has later on arrived, 
I must forgo the pleasure 
My fancy had contrived, 
And say, to those demanding 
The reasons which forbid, 
“T found St. Kilda standing 
No longer where she did.” A. K. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“ Napoteon’s JosepHine” (Fortune). 

Hurriep consultation with our omni- 
scient friend, E. B., confirmed my un- 
comfortable suspicions that Mr. Conai 
O’Riorpan had chosen unscrupulously 
to rearrange the facts, trim the standard 
estimates of character and twist the 
motives of the protagonists in his delect- 
able romance to suit his private ends. 
As he has succeeded in making an en- 


tirely satisfactory entertainment no one | 
need complain, except perhaps the more | 


infatuated followers of the Napoleon 
cult, if any still survive, forthe great little 
man is not shown to much advantage. 
The author has evidently taken a 
malicious delight in stripping the col- 
ossus of his panache, offering him up 
to us in his shirt-sleeves, showing his 
first step on the road to fame as the 
result of a particularly discreditable 


deal. 


fortunes, the believer in his star; a 


motherly lover, indulging, indeed, in an | 


occasional infidelity, but only, or chiefly, 
to forward his interests—in the spirit of 
the times; calling him affectionately 
and something patronisingly her “little 
mouse,” handling him rather as one 


history warrants as a feather- 
yrained gossip and cat, the self- 
styled soul-mate of the future 
Emperor, while the brilliant ras- 
eal and libertine citizen-director 
Barras trades the command in 
Italy for a consideration—the 


tress, Josephine de Beauharnais. 

We see the youngest General 
of the Army of the Republic, 
hungry, shabby and unwashed, 
in his chilly stuffy Montmartre 
arret (Mr. Lesiie Banks hav- 
ing, by the way, artfully con- 
trived a very striking resem- 
blance to a popular portrait of 
the young Napo.eon); Josephine, 
disdainful of all this squalor but 
gradually drawn to the fierce 
young egotist ; Barras, exquisite 
and shameless; Madame de Staél 
fatuously claiming spiritual kin- 
ship—all these appear and go 
their ways in the first scene, 
which serves for prologue. A 
few months later there is the 
marriage ceremony in the Town 
Hall on the eve of the General's 
departure to Italy. Three years 
later, Barras is clearly bent on 
betraying his absent friend by 
renewing his relations with the 


























seductive Josephine, she com- 








Josephine is presented in a more | 
flattering light as the architect of his | 


} 
| 
| 
} 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


} 
} 


| “WHAT! NO SOAP!” 


Bonaparte . Mr. LESLIE BANKS. 


| 


| given to understand. 





_ Josephine (Miss Epirn Evans) to Ulysse (Mr. JouHn 
GATRELL), “I CAN'T BE AS BAD AS I'M PAINTED.” 


plying chiefly with a view to her absent 
husband’s higher interests—so we are 





| Barras. ss» Mr. LEON QUARTERMAINE, 


The conquering 
handles a naughty unreasonable child. | hero unexpectedly returns and the au- 

The florid Madame de Staél has turned | thor gives us a passage of rich comedy, 
up a little earlier in the story than! in which the facts are successfully con- 








cealed by Josephine’s ready wit han 
both the hesbend snd the ican a 
Sex quisitive 
de Staél. And so on to Malmaison— 
and the Emperor's fateful decision to 
apply for divorce. Then the final death. 
scene—the defeated Emperor, on the eve 
of his departure for Elba, coming hot- 
foot to see his former partner and 
always friend, the doors held against 
him while her body is composed by the 
physician and his attendants. 

The play is brilliantly presented and 
intelligently decorated. Miss Eprrg 
Evans fills out the part of Josephine in 
her disdain, her languorous passion, 
her dignity, her queer tenderness and 
patience, with the best of her great 
skill and challenging personality. Migs 
SEYLERaS Mada mede Staél has a chance 
for her particular talent of bizarre 
exaggeration and guys amusingly, ac- 
cording to the author's mischievous 
intention, that rather pretentious lady. 
There was one charming passage 
of feeling between these two—when 
de Staél says, “But I did not know 
you really loved him !’—which was 
very moving. 

Mr. Lestiz Banks was perhaps 
better in the first scene, where the 
author had taken pains to detail his 
sketch, than afterwards when the 
Emperor became rather a shadowy 
person. Mr, Leon QuarrerMatye’s| 
finished skill and ease of manner are apt 
to make one underestimate his 
cleverness: his Barras was a 
plausible and sensitive perform- 
ance. Miss Lia MARAVAN gavea 
charmingly tender portrait of the 
devoted Angélique, who from his 
obscure beginning worshipped 
her hero from afar and was 
content to serve him without re- 
ward—a complete invention of 
the author, we must suppose, 
and a happy one. And I thought 
the quiet well-observed character 
of the Doctor was most attract- 
ively done by Mr. Frepgrick 
BurtweEtt, who had also con- 
tributed a good thumbnail sketeh 
of a Mayor with a misplaced 
sense of humour. 

This interesting, indeed dis- 
tinguished, piece does not avoid 
all the pitfalls of chronicle plays 
—chief of which is the lack of 
time to develop fully the chang: | 
ing situations and make the | 
motivation clear—but it holds | 
our excited attention to theend, | 
and that is a rare achievement | 
in the theatre. tT. | 
“Tue Lorp or THE MANOR” | 

(APoLLo). 

The Lord of the Manor was# 

Bovey. The Boveys had come | 
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_ over with the Conqueror and lived at|them, you get a pleasant aftermath of | who exposes the worthlessness of Bob’s 
mre the Hallever since. The current Bovey, | slowly-perceived intention which keeps | betrothed, Kitty Carvell—Lily who 
ec Sir Henry, “ee geet ayo 1. you quietly chuckling for some time. | knowsthere isa place forplain homespun 
ath. foundly stupid but er re ager ya - and silk, but not for artificial silk with 
eve fair-minded ct Oke iy 1% sorry cotton tops, which is Kitty. (Let us not 
hot. tials by his gentle wile, ay amare ; inquire too curiously if Lily was at all 
r 4 and having the good sense to recognise likely to express herself in such meta- 
the advantages of this firm and tactful phors or in any metaphors at all). And 
‘th direction. ; } Barbara, resolutely going her own way, 

2 And there is the son, Bob Bovey, as was written in her character, pairs 
sad with even less than the statutory off with the handsome illiterate Jim 
a Bovey ration of brains, = the pretty Bridge, the Canadian, who almost re- 
nee and intelligentdaughter o a fiery Indian conciles the outraged squire to thematch 
ae General, Si Henry 5 li pe friend. It by his display of knowledge about the 
aa would be charming if Bob and Barbara mysteries of pig-breeding in general and 
va made a match of it, but unlikely, as of imminently-expectant prize sows in 
Mi Lady W inifred has the wit to see. particular. 

mi | And when in fact the amiable cretin I am not sure that either Mr. TuRNER 
at | arrives it is to announce that he has or his Barbara quite removed our doubts 
a | brought his fiancée and timidly parked about this very modern engagement, | 
aise | jher at the local pub (not exactly a but it was interesting (and odd) to | 
ady happy augury), and, incidentally, that note that when the young girl (Miss | 
nen there has heen a revolution—reference Joan Hentey) countered her father’s | 
ta | to his sheaf of evening papers confirm - fierce objections with the simple state- 
oe ing the fact and disclosing that the ment, “ But you see we're in love,” | 
. | government of the country is being the house was visited by one of those | 
einas | earried on by Workmen's Interim Coun- strange spells of absolute stillness 
es Sector to be that em — — bo sip 0 gga an audience has been | 
i at very grocer who ble Sane really touched. 
a has been supplying the Boveys with ieee has agi * ore ainape Mr. Frank Ceiiier’s Sir Henry was | 
ve | inadequate butter. : Jim Bridge es.” ren onsags pretasenth a really delightful affair. His simulated 
Nae | Mr. Hastines Turner is very properly wees gue ~~" | fury was the easier part of Mr. Cetiier’s | 
aia A not concerned with the wider aspects And there is enough seriousness to en- accomplishment ; the fiery old gentle- 
wi and reactions of the revolution, which | hance the flavour of the general jest. It] man pulling himself together and show- | 
» his Was seemingly a very quiet and orderly | is Lily Tover, the old tramp’s daughter, | ing the really right stuff of his character 
yg i affair, but only with its was the subtler and the 
vie effect upon the Boveys and more to be admired. Miss | 
a | theirancient hall. Bartlett, CavanaGH I thought offered | 
ithe the grocer - chairman of us a Lily Tover a little too 
"his _ council, arrives to announce squalid in appearance to | 

. | that three of the local home- make possible any suspicion | 

Pp less—a tramp, with his of even the susceptible Bob's | 
ne | sluttish but spirited dau- being attached to her ; but | 
hp ghter, and a very personable she played with spirit and | 
ss young Canadian, are to be intelligence. Mr. BERTRAM’s 
ar — upon Sir Henry. highly-coloured sketchofher | 
a 36 After the usual preliminary drunken old father was @X- | 
wd splutter of temper he sensi- cellent—the part itself was | 
sick bly accepts the inevitable, well invented ; Miss Frize1. | 
aa and, when the cook an- played Lady Winifred in 
tur hounces that, though she just the right key of self- 
laced will (under protest) cook forgetfulness; Miss Roose 
for them, she will not have cleverly enough showed us 
| dis- vey in the servants’-hall, the cheap interior of Kitty 
swoid | the best of the old Squire with the pleasant facade; 
ees| | , comes to the top with his Mr. Perrins handled the | 
" ti oF Pena he decrees that the awkward, assertive but es- 
ra f | three shall he treated in all sentially sound Jim Bridge | 
” hs : | tespects as his guests and with sufficient tact not to 
holds : proceeds with a grave and make the situation ridicu- 
ie | Sincere courtesy to try to lous. Mr. HouManN 8 grocer 
~ i make them feel at home. and Mr. Lowne’s retired 
T A pleasantly piquant situ- General were sound por- 
. | ation, which Mr. Hastines traits in their frame; and 
“oR” | Turner handles most ad- THE LORD OF THE MANOR WITH WEEDS “PLANTED” ON Mr. Moyes showed rare 
roitly without essential ex- THE ESTATE. discretion in not making his 
atl ' a. He makes t he Sir Henry Bovey . ae bye $ RSE butler go to pieces under the 
come | Kind of jokes from which, Lily Tower. + » + + mragediomgpeces Abit 35 ¢i96 severe social strain of this 
poet when you 've laughed at Charles Tover . . « « Mr. FRANK BERTRAM. queer house-party. T. 
eaten, aes Sting PERL de eS 
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BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 
Tue Warre Wise Exvection. 
(* The one outstanding issue is the Eighteenth Amendment.” 
Daily Paper.) 
TnEre 's a wild time now in the United States, 
In Alaska, Nebraska, Connecticut and Maine, 
From Battery Point to the Golden Gates 
There ‘s a hundred million Americans in pain. 
And what 's it biting ‘em ? 
What 's exciting 'em ? 
Why do _ make such lots of speeches ? 
Is it European Pacts 
Or the Immigration Acts, 
The size of fleets or the price of peaches, 
The Brotherhood of Man 
Or a new Peace plan? 
Why do the papers rave and riot 
North and south of the Dixie Line? 
Well, it’s all about a difficult question of diet 
Ought the Americans to drink white wine ? 
‘Cos Brrr says Oughtn't” and Ax says“ Oughter” 
And who'll be President of the United States ? 
Ar wants wine and Brrr whines “ Water” 
And who'll be President of the United States ? 
Who'll be President, At or Bert? 
At thinks a little glass of Hock won't hurt. 
But Henpent has a shock 
If he sees a glass of Hock, 
Graves or Chablis, Chateau Yquem, 
And other pretty liquids I will not name, 
For Brrr don't like 'em and it seems a shame 
(There's a lot to be said for Hennenr Hoover, 
But nobody could call him a qravity-remover), 
Anyhow, Hock 
Is the stumbling-block, 
Not ships or stock 
Or the Monroe Doc., 
Ind north and south of the Dixie Line 
They 're all discussing how a man should dine 
Well, ought Americans to drink white wine ? 


AwranaM Linconn sits in the sky 
With good Grorar Wasnineton and one or two mates, 
And “ Ane,” says Wasuinoron, “I can't think why 
There's all this noise in the United States.” 
And ABraHaM says, 
* When I was Pres., 
Nobody could say we'd no ideels, 
But we didn't much mind 
How Americans dined, 
And we never had Elections all about meals.” 
And Gronar said, ‘‘ Father told me it was rude 
To talk in company about one’s food, 
And J never knew it mattered such a Ict 
If Americans drank white wine or not.” 
But Benr says “ Oughtn't” and Ax says “ Oughter"—~ 
And who'll be President of the United States ¢ 
At wants wine and Brrr whines “ Water" 
And who'll be President of the United States ? 
Who'll be President, Berv or Ax ? 
Benr thinks Rudesheimer’s bad for Cat 
(There's a lot to be said for Hennenr Hoover, 
But he's got a lot to learn as a gravity-remover), 
And if AL takes a knock 
Abandon hope of Hock, 
For Henpert has a shock 
If he sees a glass of Hock, 
And Hock, just Hock, 
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Is the situmbling-block, 
Not ships or stock 
Or the i Doe., 
So who'll be President of the United States ? 
Michigan, Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland, 
Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, Tennessee and Texas, 
Arizona, Utah, Oregon, Nevada, 
Maine, Montana, 
lowa, Indiana, 
And that's about all 
That I recall, 
But they've all discussing how a man should dine 
Well, ought Americans to drink white wine ? 
A. P. H, 
OBSCURUM PER OBSCURIUS. 
Dedicated to the Rev. W. A. Spoonrn with Mr, Puneh's | 
congratulations on his Golden Wedding, 

Phyllis has every grace and almost every virtue, but she 
is nat good at explanations, It is owing to this defect that | 
Lady Petherby thinks her liable to fits of lunacy. The good | 
lady had descended upon Oxford to decide which college | 
should have the privilege, in return for a portion of the | 
late Sir Percy's millions, of conferring on young Perey that 
**eashay,'” to quote her own words, “that only a university | 
can give.” The proximity of my ancestral villa to Petherby | 
Hall had been her excuse for ater om herself upon us for | 
Sunday tea, whence Phyllis had nobly borne her off to New | 
College chapel. 

As the choir moved in stately procession to their places 
Phyllis, inspired by a feminine passion for the unseason- | 
able imparting of information, suddenly whispered to Lady 
Petherby ; “The last Warden was the inventor of Spoon- 
erisms,” 











Uncertain whether these were a labour-saving device 
or some form of breakfast-food, Lady Petherby politely 
whispered back, ‘ Really--what are they ?” 

Here Phyllis lost her head, Confronted with the task 
of formulating an impromptu definition of ‘ Spoonerisms” | 
in a concise and intelligible whisper, she decided to fall | 
back on a concrete example. Untortunately she omitted 
not only to give Lady Petherby any inkling of her intention 
but also to give both the ordinary and the “ Spooneristie” 
versions of the remark. She even failed to effect that trans- 
position of initial letters which is of the very essence of 
Spoonerism. Conscious, as she spoke, of her utter fatuity, | 
she whispered, “I have brought two bags and a rug;” and, 
scarlet with an embarrassment that had communicated itself | 
to her companion, took refuge in prayer. 

We have not seen Lady Petherby since, but I hear that | 
young Petherby is to acquire his “cashay " at the University 
of Cambridge, where the eccentricity of the dons’ wives 18 
less deplorably pronounced, 








Our Versatile Young Actresses. 
“On Friday evening Miss Bankhead was Friday evening Miss 
Bankbead was performance, and yesterday sho was luoching with 
friends before her matinée.’’—Sunday Paper. 
There was an old lady of Lystra 
Who danced to the cymbals and sistra, 
With a thyrsus of pine, 
To honour the vine 
Vor, you see, she had no aspidistra. 
Our Commercial Chicks. 
* Homes ror CHILDREN, 
Business Man wanta sleeping or semi-active Partnership, poultry 
farm or similar undertaking near Darlington ; confidential,” 








Yorkshire Paper. 
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BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 
Tue Warre Wise Exection. 
{* The one outstanding issue is the Eighteenth Amendment.” 
Daily Paper.) 
THERE ’s a wild time now in the United States, 
In Alaska, Nebraska, Connecticut and Maine, 
From Battery Point to the Golden Gates 
There ’s a hundred million Americans in pain. 
And what ’s it biting ’em ? 
What 's exciting ‘em ? 
Why do they make such lots of speeches ? 
Is it European Pacts 
Or the Immigration Acts, 
The size of fleets or the price of peaches, 
The Brotherhood of Man 
Or a new Peace plan ? 
Why do the papers rave and riot 
North and south of the Dixie Line ? 
Well, it’s all about a difficult question of diet— 
Ought the Americans to drink white wine ? 
Cos Benrr says “ Oughtn't” and AL says “ Oughter’— 
And who'll be President of the United States ? 
At wants wine and Bert whines “ Water” — 
And who'll be President of the United States ? 
Who'll be President, Au or Bert ? 
Ax thinks a little glass of Hock won't hurt. 
But Herserr has a shock 
If he sees a glass of Hock, 
Graves or Chablis, Chateau Yquem, 
And other pretty liquids I will not name, 
For Bert don’t like ’em and it seems a shame 
(There's a lot to be said for Herpertr Hoover, 
But nobody could call him a gravity-remover). 
Anyhow, Hock 
Is the stumbling-block, 
Not ships or stock 
Or the Monroe Doc., 
And north and south of the Dixie Line 
They 're all discussing how a man should dine 
Well, ought Americans to drink white wine ? 


ApranaM Lancoxn sits in the sky 
With good GrorGe WasHINGTON and one or two mates, 
And “ Ase,” says Wasnineton, “I can’t think why 
There's all this noise in the United States.” 
And ABRAHAM says, 
“When I was Pres., 
Nobody could say we'd no ideels, 
But we didn’t much mind 
How Americans dined, 
And we never had Elections all about meals.”’ 
And GrorGe said, ‘‘ Father told me it was rude 
To talk in company about one’s food, 
And J never knew it mattered such a lot 
If Americans drank white wine or not.” 
But Brrr says “ Oughtn’t” and Ax says “ Oughter"~ 
And who'll be President of the United States ? 
At wants wine and Bert whines “ Water” — 
And who'll be President of the United States ? 
Who'll be President, Bert or At ? 
Bert thinks Rudesheimer’s bad for Caz 
(There's a lot to be said for Herperr Hoover, 
But he’s got a lot to learn as a gravity-remover). 
And if At takes a knock 
Abandon hope of Hock, 
For Herserr has a shock 
If he sees a glass of Hock, 





eres, 


Is the stwmbling-block, 
Not ships or stock 
Or the Monroe Doc., 
So who'll be President of the United States ? 
Michigan, Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland, 
Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, Tennessee and Texas, 
Arizona, Utah, Oregon, Nevada, 
Maine, Montana, 
Iowa, Indiana, 
And that’s about all 
That I recall, 
But they're all discussing how a man should dine— 
Well, ought Americans to drink white wine ? 
A. P. H. 
OBSCURUM PER OBSCURIUS. 
Dedicated to the Rev. W. A. Spooner with Mr. Puneh’s | 
congratulations on his Golden Wedding. 

Phyllis has every grace and almost every virtue, but she | 
is nat good at explanations. It is owing to this defect that | 
Lady Petherby thinks her liable to fits of lunacy. The good | 
lady had descended upon Oxford to decide which college | 
should have the privilege, in return for a portion of the | 
late Sir Percy’s millions, of conferring on young Perey that | 
““cashay,’” to quote her own words, “that only a university | 
ean give.” The proximity of my ancestral villa to Petherby | 
Hall had been her excuse for landing herself upon us for 
Sunday tea, whence Phyllis had nobly borne her off to New | 
College chapel. 

As the choir moved in stately procession to their places 
Phyllis, inspired by a feminine passion for the unseason- 
able imparting of information, suddenly whispered to Lady 
Petherby: “The last Warden was the inventor of Spoon- 
erisms.” 

Uncertain whether these were a labour-saving device 
or some form of breakfast-food, Lady Petherby politely 
whispered back, ‘ Really—what are they ?” 

Here Phyllis lost her head. Confronted with the task 
of formulating an impromptu definition of ‘‘Spoonerisms” | 
in a concise and intelligible whisper, she decided to fall 
back on a concrete example. Unfortunately she omitted 
not only to give Lady Petherby any inkling of her intention | 
but also to give both the ordinary and the “ Spooneristic” | 
versions of the remark. She even failed to effect that trans- 
position of initial letters which is of the very essence of | 
Spoonerism. Conscious, as she spoke, of her utter fatuity, | 
she whispered, “I have brought two bags and a rug;” and, | 
scarlet with an embarrassment that had communicated itself 
to her companion, took refuge in prayer. 

We have not seen Lady Petherby since, but I hear that | 
young Petherby is to acquire his “‘cashay ” at the University | 
of Cambridge, where the eccentricity of the dons’ wives 18 | 
less deplorably pronounced. 
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Our Versatile Young Actresses. ; é 
“On Friday evening Miss Bankhead was Friday evening Miss 
Bankhead was performance, and yesterday she was lunching with 
friends before her matinée.’’—Sunday Paper. 





There was an old lady of Lystra 

Who danced to the cymbals and sistra, 
With a thyrsus of pine, 
To honour the vine— 

For, you see, she had no aspidistra. 








Our Commercial Chicks. 

‘‘Homes vor CHILDREN. “4 

Business Man wants sleeping or semi-active Partnership, poultry | 
farm or similar undertaking near Darlington ; confidential.’ 





And Hock, just Hock, 








Yorkshire Paper. 
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REMARKS THAT DON’T RING TRUE. 


Prima-Denna (to Manager). ““ YOU MUST SPEAK TO THAT EL 


ALL THE TIME.” 





ECTRICIAN, HE DOES NOTHING BUT PUT THE SPOT-LIGHT ON ME 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I am afraid Mr. Ernest Raymonp as a guide to Letters 
arouses in me something of the uneasiness that the religious 
revivalist of the eighteenth century excited in the average 
Georgian churchgoer. ‘ Enthusiast’ was in those days a 
term of reproach, and some time before I reached the end 
of Through Literature to Life, An Enthusiasm and An 
Anthology (CassE1) I could feelingly appreciate the Georgian 
significance of the epithet. Mr. Raymonp’s book is a disser- 
tation on literature “for those who want to write and for those 
who want to help others to write;” “for those who long to 
catch a love for literature and those who long to give it.” 
The notion that enthusiasm is necessarily contagious and 
that ‘‘all that matters is enthusiasm and enthusiastic 
expression,” pervades it throughout. It is “the enthusiasm 
of one man, with many of the passages he loves embedded 
in it.” Now the enthusiasm obviously rings true, and many 
of the passages are happily chosen. In the chapter on 
“England's Humour and Europe's Wit” a really interesting 
superstructure is raised on a Chestertunian basis, and it is 
a ey to find such comparatively recondite material as part 
of Bishop Kixa’s elegy on his wife and paragraphs from 
Kyvur Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil incorporated elsewhere. 
Yet, when all is said and done, literature is a craft first and 
an ecstasy afterwards; and the teacher who not only fails 
to communicate but rather belittles the fascination of 
technique has failed in the hardest and most remunerative 


part of his task. Enthusiasm, I feel, is but a condiment | 
of life and letters. Both dispense with it at their peril, but 
neither can be said to consist of it. 





Oh, Mr. Huau Lorrina’s the luckiest man 

Among nursery fairy-tale tellers ; 
Most everybody 's a Dolittle “fan” 

And his Dolittle books are the very best sellers; _ 
And from JonaTHaNn Cape here's another one ; here 1s 
Dr. Dolittle’s Garden, the last of the series. 


Here are lots of old friends, but, as keen as a hawk, | 
The Doctor for newer ones all is, ; 
And finds them by teaching the insects to talk— | 
Water-beetles and wasps and the like creepy-crawlies; 
And they all tell him stories—on that, pray, be pinning 
Your faith ; but the best of the book’s the beginning 


And the end. See, a moth from the moon; it descends 
(How prodigious the moths of the moon are!) 
And carries the Doctor and some of his friends 
Up, up through the air to the lands that are lunar, 
Where I guess, though I won't by suggesting a date err, 
We shall meet the adventurous medico later. 


So I've finished the book, and I found it worth while, 
For I like Mr. Lorrinc—naught ’s truer— 
In spite of his Pip, Squeak and Wilfred style, 
But, pace full many a famous reviewer, 
I can’t see him wearing the giant's apparel a 
Of Graname (our Kennetn) or Kipiina or “ CarRoet. 
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The writer’s essential nobility of char- 
acter comes clear through the moving 
chapters of the Memoirs of Prince Mar 
of Baden (ConsTABLE), © war-book 
which, as here most admirably trans- 
lated, must be ranked among the master- 
pieces of modern literature. He con- 
stantly misreads the English mentality 
and he lays himself open to the charge 

‘of having urged honesty on his com- 
patriots not so much for its own sake 
as because it was the best policy, yet, 
even in his attempt to clear Germany 
of war-guilt, Prince Max cannot escape 
a kind of involuntary candour that 
demands inquiry into the devastating 
factors which annihilate his own case; 
and this same restless searching after 
justicerunst hrough all his pages. Called 
to be Imperial Chancellor when it was 
already too late, he was condemned to 
find himself driven by the blind ob- 
stinacy of the German Court and High 
Command through every resource of 
statesmanship, through every entreaty 
for the additional hour's delay, to that 
final collapse of the monarchy and to 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which for him were uttermost calamity. 
His description of his Cabinet Councils, 
constantly interrupted by news of fur- 
ther enemy advance or internal revolt 
or allies’ defection is amazingly dram- 
atic, set about as it is with such in- 
cidents as SHAKESPEARE might have 
conceived —General LupENDoRFF’s sud- 
den failure of nerve, the magnanimous 
reply from hungry Berlin to the famine- 
ery of surrendered Vienna, or the Chan- 
cellor's own thirty-six hours’ unbreak- 
able sleep in the height of the crisis. 

| At the back of it all, prancing and pos- 
turing, one sees the figure of the Ex- 
Kaiser, still in the “ clouds of unreality 

_ that had surrounded him for years”: 
his failure, until all too late, to face the 
truth—and abdicate—being the last 
heavy weight that dragged the balance 

down. In the end Prince Maz is left 
still groping and searching for the way- 
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Proud Father (discussing his son). “I THINK HE WOULD BE SPLENDID ON THE 
CAN RIDE A HORSE, SWIM, RUN, DRIVE A CAR, IS A FINE, TALL, GOOD- 
LOOKING CHAP AND——” 

Film Magnate. “YES, YES, MY DEAR SIR. 
YOUTH WITH A RUBBER FACE.” 


BUT WHAT I AM LOOKING FOR IS A 








out that was missed, trying if it be possible to blame him-| RusseLt or PALMERSTON or GLapsToNE or DisRAELI, knew 


| Self for missing it. Probably nothing can convince him that 
in truth, long before he was called to lead, the way-out was 
not lost, but by his own countrymen wilfully destroyed. 





It has recently been the fashion to pet the Victorians, to 
k those portentous lions with bows and watch them 
gambolling on the hearth-rug. Mr. E. H. Dance, a name, 
I fancy, new to literature, will have none of such trifling. 
is made of sterner stuff. He allows, perhaps a little 
defiantly, that the reign of the great Queen—the adjective 
18 Dot Mr. Dancr’s—produced some respectable poets and 
artists, scientists and theologians ; but on the politicians of 
| that time he is merciless. The Victorian Illusion (HEINE- 
MANN) was that the age was one of political achievement, 
bene he sets out to prove with dogmatic vivacity that this 
Was not so. The Victorian giants were only giants by 
| Virtue of self-inflation. They were bladders which a sharp 
| Pen has no difficulty in bursting. Not one of them, not 
Tana nanan 





what he was doing, or, if he did, his motives were far too 
disreputable to be avowed. ‘The democracy of the Victorians 
was in itself an accident; in practice it was largely an 
illusion ; and politicians are not statesmen because they 
create accidental illusions.” Their reforms, which were not 
really reforms at all, were merely moves in the Party game, 
and were wanted neither by the reformed nor the reformers. 
PALMERSTON was a busybody, Russet a sycophant, GLAD- 
STONE a humbug, and Disraewi an adventurer. And so on 
and so forth. Let those of us who are young enough thank 
heaven that we were born Georgians. 


The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith (CAMBRIDGE 
University Press) is a book to urge whole-heartedly on 
scholars, and on everyone else with reservations. Its editor, 
Miss K. C. BaLpErsTon, is obviously catering for the former, 
for she dispenses with biographical preliminaries and devotes 














her introduction to the knottier problems presented by 



















































































































| sit down to write 
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Gotpsmirn’s life and works. These problems are fascinating 
matter for the student already primed with the much-con- 
troverted details of their hero’s career; but my advice to 
the reader not so equipped is to go straight to the letters 
themselves, and read what Miss Batprerston has to say 
about these and other matters afterwards. All GoLpsMitH’s 
genuine correspondence is apparently present, except one 
letter to Boswext, absent for reasons of copyright; and some 
long-current forgeries are gibbeted in a useful appendix. The 
letters are written from a variety of addresses on a narrowish 
range of topics, the uneasy circumstances of the writer con- 
stituting the burden of the Leyden medical student, the 
London hack and the hard-pressed wit coining jests for 
She Stoops to Conquer in the rural solitudes of Edgware. 
Yet, considering that Nox entertained none of his century's 








by the press-gang when on a visit to Portsmouth, and after. 
wards go through a number of exciting experiences together. 
including an encounter with pirates and a sojourn in the 
Sargasso Sea, that long-exploded figment of the maritime | 
legend-monger. The story is on the whole a competent one | 
enough, though Mr. Lesrerman’s “ period ” atmosphere is| 
not above reproach—surely “ Right-o” was not among the | 
lesser irritations which had to be endured by those living in | 
the year of Trafalgar !—but the author of the “blurb” para. | 
graph on the paper jacket has made rather a mistake in | 
challenging comparison between this writer's decidedly 
matter of fact, indeed pedestrian, method of narration and | 
the magic of *R. L.8.” The illustrations by Mr. Rownayp 
Hitper are clever in an Impressionistic style; but it is to | 


be feared that the repulsive countenances of the two heroes 





zest for correspondence—‘‘no 
turnspit gets into the wheel 
with more reluctance than I 
he left 
a commendable number of 
good genre pictures. And 
whether in his garret ‘‘ cheek- 
ing my grate with brick-bats” 
or in a Continental tavern 
laboriously employing his 
“picktooth ” on French meat, 
he shows a laudably un- 
Augustan addiction to the 
concrete and familiar. He 
does not, I think, emerge as 
lovable as in his books. ‘No 
man,” said Forster, “ever 
put so much of himself into 
his books as Goldsmith.” His 
letters are sometimes the 
spoils, occasionally the re- 
mainder biscuit, of an ardu- 
ous voyage. 











Day's End (Caper) is an- 
nounced as “‘ the second fruit- 
ingof thetalent that produced 
The Two Sisters.” 'Yhe crop, 
to continue the metaphor im- 
posed upon me, consists of 
one large apple and twenty- 
four small ones. But really 
Mr. H. E, Bares is too good 
a writer to be treated in this 
way, whether by the publish- 
ers(who began it) or by me. 


FINESSE 
Disgruntled Patron (emerging from cinema). “I'VE NEVER 


SEEN A ROTTENER PICTURE!” 

















IN REPARTEE, 


Commissionaire. “EVER 'AD YER PHOTO TOOK?” 


| as depicted in the fr mntispiece 


Wem | jw ~ ; | will not find favour with the 
PA HIN a ' i critical boy-reader 
AA Saliccnencienonascadandile 
{ iy : ‘ a a . 
| ; The fine quality of Mr, 
Donn Byrne's writing has 


never been more conspicu- 
ously displayed than in 
Destiny Bay (Sampson Low), 
and the loss to literature 
caused by his tragic death is 
indeed deplorable. The scenes 
of the stories in this volume 
are laid for the most part in 
the North Treland, and 
have to do with a glorious 
Irish family. The art which 
goes to the making of “ Aunt 
Jenepher’'s Wooing” and 
“Tale of James Carabine” 
is to my mind altogether ad- 
mirable. Mr. Byrne here, as 
in his previous work, has the 
gift of creating charactersthat 
are not merely lifelike but 
intensely alive, and whether 
these MacFarlanes are in 
their feudal way dealing with 
their dependants, or horse- 
racing, or bent on adventures 
of the heart, they are drawn 
with a skill that, at any rate, 
made me see and love them. 
Indeed Aunt Jenepher, Sir 
‘alentine and James Cara- 
arts bine are niched for all time 


of 











These stories (or sketches, for there is little plot in any of them) 
are mostly of village or country life, and some of them are 
so slight as to be mere thumbnail impressions of things 
seen. It is a drear world that Mr. Bares looks out upon. 
If it does not snow it rains, or if the sun shines it is for 
mockery rather than for warmth. The people he observes 
may escape disaster; they will not escape monotony and 
dull despair. Nevertheless there is no distortion of facts to 
serve a pessimistic creed. There is truth in all these 
sketches, and they are as beautiful as they are sincere. | 
did not read The Two Sisters, which Mr. Bates wrote at 
the age of twenty, but Day's End, at twenty-two, convinces 
me that his future is full of hope. And if he should ocea- 
sionally allow his characters to share in that hopefulness 
his readers, I am sure, will not complain. 


Mr. Joun Lesrerman's book for boys, 4 Pair of Rovers 





(Carr), deals with the adventures of two lads who are taken 


~— 








in my memory as great figures of fiction. 





If some of the essays that compose A West-Country | 
Sketch Book (Hutcxutyson) are so slight that their omission 
from the collection would not have been felt, others are 
charming examples of Mr. Even Painiport’s work. When- 
ever he returns to Dartmoor and the neighbouring country 
from his various literary excursions I am pleased, for he 
can always be trusted to treat the Moor with the dignity 
it deserves. In this volume the sketches in which | 
people are given their say deserve special mention. “The 
Woodman,” “The Old Woman and her Grandchildren, 
“The Peat-Cutters,” ‘The Gamekeeper ” and ‘‘ The Family | 
at Meat” are delightful to read and to remember. 








‘*It is always said in favour of asps that they will not stung unless 
they are annoyed,’’—Daily Paper. 
CLEopatra’s must have been terribly peeved. 
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Guascow, it seems, has a Pawn- 
brokers’ Golf Club. The members are 
said to favour the three-ball game. 


The Soviet Government has set up a 
_goological department for exporting 
wild beasts. It is suspected that attempts 
may be .made to smuggle Bolshevist 
agents under this comparatively harm- 
less designation. 


The “talkies,” we are told, have come 
tostay. So much for the hope that they 
had just popped in for a chat. 

















“Many people in the class to which 
'I belong,” writes Lord CastTLErosse, 


denied in Teheran. The old question, 
‘* Have you seen the Shah ? ” will there- 
fore not arise. * 

A famous billiard-player was fined 
for causing an obstruction in the West 
End by leaving his car unattended. He 
should have left it in baulk. 


Pheasant-shooting, a sporting writer 
reminds us, will not begin in earnest till 
late in the autumn. The earlier birds 
understand, of course, that they are 
only shot in fun. ,. , 


A Daily Mail reader's son has a scar 
on his leg where a chunk was bitten 
out of it bya wasp. Can any reader of 
any other daily paper say that ? 








It is reported that Governor Au. 
SmiTH smokes a cigar with one side of 
his mouth and says “ Hullo, boys!” 
with the other. Much is thought to de- 
pend on Mr. Hoover's ability to better 
this feat. e's 


The wrist of a bank-manager who 
was stung by a wasp is said to have 
swollen to twice its normal size. We 
must insist on our overdraft being kept 
in a wasp-proof safe- 





A sea-captain has a razor that has 
been all round the wor!d with him. Not, 
of course, a non-strop run. 


A girl whose first play was recently 
produced declares that she has written 





“object to my type of 
|journalism.” It is to 
| the credit of our gossip- 
| writers, however, that 
| they are not easily dis- 


couraged by snobbery. 


“Evening bags with 
seascapes worked on in 
rough coral, silver 
threads and mother-o’- 
pearl are now popular,” 
says a fasbion-writer. 
We fancy, however, that 
most men will still 
prefer the usual dark 
trouserings for evening 
wear, =. 


More than one thou- 
sand million packages 
of chewing-gum were 
manufactured in the 
U.S. last year. America 
has such vast open 
spaces that the park- 
ing problem has not 








Friend (to member of the “ Pandemonium” Group). “ HOW WILL THESE NEW 
TALKING PICTURES AFFECT YOUR STUFF?” 


herself out. She will | 
never be a leading | 
dramatist if she lets a | 
trifle like that worry 
her. | 


American military 
authorities fasten | 
whistles to their carrier- 
pigeons to scare hawks. 
But surely saxophones | 
would be more terrify- 
ing. 


There is a German 
theatre where plays are 
made up by the char- 
acters as they go along. 
This method is not fol- 
lowed at any London 
theatre, the words be- 
ing always written out | 
beforehand by a dram- | 
atist, though you might 
not think so. 








The question is asked, 





yet become really acute. 


produces no fire. 


k 


they might write for the papers. 
x x 


be as easy as A BC. 








Fuel that produces no smoke will soon 
be available for domestic use, say the 
experts. We have long had fuel that 


A woman-writer in an evening paper 
complains that the crowds of women 
she sees staring at the Oxford Street 
shops have no imagination, ideas, taste, 
nowledge, education or sense, and that 
they can’t do anything useful. Still, 


Mustarna Kemat makes a practice 
of writing the Latin alphabet on a black-|to be seen if these powers will enable 
in public places in order to demon- 
Strate how easy it is. He shows it to 


The report that the Shah of Persia 
will visit London this winter is officially 
tree — 


According to a Sunday paper nobody 
knows Mr. J. H. Tuomas’s exact age. 
Our fear is that uncertainty on this point 
may eventually complicate arrange- 
ments for celebrating his centenary. 


In the opening game of billiards at 
the inauguration of a Boys’ Club, the 
Archbishop-elect of York is reported to 
have made three cannons. This throws 
a curious light on methods of promotion 
inthe Church, 4, , 

An expedition is to search in Central 
Asia for a lost tribe which is credited 
with supernatural powers. It remains 


the tribe to continue lost. 


of 
Mystery attaches to the discovery of 
a large snake in a sack off Fleet Street. 
It is still not known which newspaper 
it got the sack from. 





“Ts the purest English spoken in | 
Chicago?" The local answer is ‘ Yep.” 


A gold threepenny-bit was recently 
sold in London for thirty pounds. We | 
are unable to confirm the report that | 
it was purchased by an Aberdonian to | 
put in the plate on Sunday. 


‘A German woman has found some 
diamonds inside a ham. Of course it’s | 
only pearls that swine hate so much, 

. i 
| 

It is said that the salary-lists of some | 
plays are so heavy that the only way a | 
producer can make any money out of a 
success is to play a ukulele to the wait- 
ing queues. ad 


Recently a Colonel ran over a police- 
man's foot in the West End without | 
causing any damage. It sounds as if 





his car was well sprung. 
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SNAKES ON THE LINKS. 


| Tuere is one thing about playing 
| golf in India; you can never know all 
| the hazards of the links. Of course, if 
/you play frequently on a particular 
course, you get to know the bunkers, 
| the nullahs, the ponds or “ tanks,” the 
' little bamboo bridges and so forth ; and 
I am perfectly familiar with these 
obstacles on the course where I habit- 
ually play. I would even go so far as 
| to say that I know them very well; 
none better. But there is always the 
| unexpected factor. Indeed, how could 
it be otherwise with jungle bordering 
many of the fairways and greens? For 
the Indian jungle is a mystery, and the | 
Bengal jungle, in the monsoons, a 
peculiar mystery. 

There was an episode in which a pro- | 
vincial Governor and his A.D.C. figured | 
the other day. They were playing in a 
foursome on the Shillong links. The 
Governor was approaching the eleventh 
green when a snake suddenly appeared 
from a bunker in or near which his ball 
was lying. As it stood up to strike, the 
A.D.C, selected a club from his bag and 
despatched it on the spot. The snake 
was found to be a cobra, three feet in 
length. The club selected was a mashie- 
niblick, 

The incident has been freely discussed 
in golfing and other circles in India. At 
the local club the other night the dis- 
cussion waged fast and furious. The 
main point of dispute was whether the 
mashie-niblick was the best club for 
the purpose. There was considerable 
disagreement, and I found that various 
clubs had their advocates. 

“For myself,” said Byers, ‘I would 
take my niblick every time.” 

“As you usually do when you go 
round,” remarked Sellars. “ Yes, I can 
quite see the advantage of taking a club 











with which one is familiar.” 


On the other hand there were those | 


who held that a brassy with a whippy 
_ shaft was the weapon par excellence for 
the snake-ridden golfer. The twinkling 
bulbous head, it was maintained, with 
its polished brass picked out by the 
rays of a tropical sun, would have just 
that effect of bewilderment necessary 
to confuse the cobra’s hypnotic eye ; 
while the flail-like properties of a whippy 
shaft, given full play in an even swing, 
without snatch or jerk, and gaining 
force from the follow-through, would 
| have the most striking result when con- 
| tact was achieved with the vulnerable 
, point behind and above its hood—the 
_ cobra’s Achilles’ heel, if I may use such 
a phrase of a limbless ophidian, and the 
other end of him at that. 
| Personally I felt sure that if the 
' truth could be ascertained it would be 





found that the A.D.C. was a master of 
approach play, and in tackling the snake 
he felt that his mashie-niblick was the 
one club with which he could make sure 
of laying itdead. Had he been a mas- 
ter of wood he would have used his 
brassy ; had he been well accustomed to 
playing from bunkers and nullahs he 
would have used his niblick; had he 
been deadly on the green he would 
have used his putter. 

The discussion was ended by Leads- 
man of the Bengal Pilot Service. 

“Why hit it with any kind of club?” 
he asked. “The last time I met a 
snake on the links was in the third 
round of the Tollygunge Cup, last rains. 
I was dormy at the fourteenth, I re- 
member. I pushed out my drive a little 
from the tee somehow, and my ball was 
lying near the patch of jungle on the 
right of the fairway. Do you know it?” 

Did we know it? Yes, we knew it. 
A tangle of weeds and undergrowth, bor- 
dered with spear-grass, where iguanas, 
centipede-spiders and lost balls lurk. 

“My caddie was standing a little in 
front at the edge of the jungle,” he went 
on, ‘as I took my stance with my brassy 
for my second, You can imagine my 
horror when I suddenly saw a cobra 
raise its head immediately behind him. 
There was no time to warn him. I 
rapidly changed my stance and took a 
full deliberate swing in the direction 
of the snake.” 

‘And what happened?” said some- 
one. 

“The cobra got the ball in a vital 
spot,” he said. 

There was a long silence. There 
seemed nothing more to be said, but 
eventually the secretary ventured a 
question. 

“What ball were you using, Leads- 
man?” he asked. 

‘An Irresistible Purple Dot,” he re- 
plied; and then he suddenly blushed 
and became embarrassed and buried 
his nose in his whisky-and-soda. The 
rest of the company were obviously 
puzzled by this sudden and unusual 
confusion on Leadsman’s part ; but the 
secretary understood. And so did I. 
For that very morning I had once again 
remarked the unsigned “chit” pinned 
to the notice-board—* One Irresistible 
Purple Dot. 13-7-27"—which had 
remained there unclaimed for nearly a 
year, 

The cobra had got its own back—in 
& vital spot. 








‘ Board and Lodge for Stranded Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. Carts will call and take 
delivery. Destruction by Pulping guaranteed.” 

Indian Paper. 


Each to his taste. We always prefer 








being stranded to being pulped. 
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FOXHOUND PUPPIES, 


Great big lolloping lovable things! 
Rolling and tumbling on every lawn, 
Tearing at slippers and bones and wings... 
Wonderful loot from the ash-heap 
drawn, 
Foxhound puppies, | 
Contented puppies, 
Rubbing yourears in thedewsofdawnt | 
Lapping your porridge at farm-house | 
doors, ' 
Cracking a biscuit, robbing a nest, 
Printing your tracks upon kitehen floors, | 
Dodging a broom when the cooks | 
protest ; ) 
Foxhound puppies, 
Delinquent puppies, 
Cursed fora moment and thenearessed! 


Wandering out where the spaniels walk, 
Following slow when the guns go by, 
Streaking for home when the twelve- 
bores talk, 
Clumsy and puzzled and suddenly shy, 
Foxhound puppies, © ~ 
Bewildered puppies, 
Lone and unwanted, and wondering | 


why ! | 

Never mind, puppies, your day will | 
come ; 

By the distant coverts your kingdom | 
waits, 


When the spaniels doze and the guns 
are dumb ! 
And the hoofs are loud by the bridle. | 
gates ; 
Foxhound puppies— 
Yet scarcely puppies, 
Come as you are to hound’s estate! 
Lost will your lolloping ways be thea, | 
Your timid glance and your shrinking | 
pose, | 
As you shoulder the gorse in glade and 
glen, 
Lifting the line that your tongues 
disclose ; 
Foxhound puppies— 
No longer puppies 
But trusted names that the huntsman 
knows ! W. H. 0. 








The Gold Bug Again? 


‘*A veritable treasure Louse of legend has 
been opened by readers of The Daily Express. | 
Indian Paper. 
“* When American stars come to this country 
the Press representatives of their companies 
are obliging enough to try and teach we poor 
scribes how to get on with our jobs.” 
Sunday Paper. 


Perhaps us have something to learn. 











‘The King’s Head Hotel is also hundreds of 
years old, and was a calling place for stage | 
coaches in the days when knights worearmour. | 

y Northern Papets } 

. Dipbepick | 

These were the days when Mr. Pickwick | 
tilted at windmills. 
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ADVANGE, PLEASE, AUSTRALIA! 
Taz New Era (English style) ro TrapE-UNIoNIsM (Australian style). “ MY DEAR, WHAT A FROCK! 


YOU'RE TERRIBLY BEHIND THE TIMES.” as 
{In spite of her excellent Arbitration Act, Australia seems to be still addicted to the strike habit.] 


Paper. | : Wey nuldig 
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| jumps. 
| that this article is written. 
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First Novice. 
Second Novice, “DON'T KNOW, I’M SURE, MY DEAR, UNLESS (brightly) IT MEANS ‘ WITHOUT THE ENGINE. 


“Loox, Cyrai.— Ex Works.’ 


NOW WHAT CAN THAT BE?” 








GEARS AND CLUTCHES. 

From time to time, mostly before the 
yearly motor-show, rumours are borne 
on the wind of a new and lovely kind 


| of car that will work without a thing 
| called a clutch and other things called 


gears. These things, though familiar 
to the motorist, are mere words to the 
pedestrian ; all he knows is that they 
are parts of the contraption that comes 
at him roaring like a lion and gives him 
a deal of life-saving exercise in long 
It is for that kind of person 
It ought 
to interest him; it may help him. One 
has often seen a man, breathless on the 

| pavement of safety, hurling oaths at the 
ae of the car that nearly had hin. 
To curse a great thing like a car is going 

| to do it no harm, but to concentrate 
the force of your curse instead of dis- 
tributing it over a wide area, to lay a 
| curse on some one part, such as the 
clutch or gears, well, it might come off. 
I think I may claim to be the man 
for the job. I have, I believe, a gift of 
clear and lucid exposition, and I am a 
motorist of experience, having recently 
had two (if it wasn't three) lessons. | 
did this, not with any idea of having a 


~ 
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car of my own, but because, when 
sitting by a driver, I have often won- 
dered what I should do if he were sud- 
denly to have a fit. For one’s own 
skin's sake one would want to be able 
to stop, even perhaps to drive, the thing. 
So I mastered the subject. 

Briefly, a car consists of two bits, the 
engine; and—well, the car. Between 
the two there’s a gap. When it’s open 
the engine won't work the car; when 
it's shut, it will. This gap is closed 
(or opened, for that matter) by a thing 
called a clutch. I could tell you all 
about it, but I shan’t. However, there 
are a couple of facts | may as well put 
in here. One is that before doing any- 
thing you always stamp with your left 
foot. The other is that driving a car 
is pretty much like playing an organ. 
There is a lot for the hands to do- 
three are wanted—but the broad effects 
are got by the feet, of which you also 
want one extra. So much for the clutch. 
We will now pass to the gears. 

These are the devil, and want jolly 
careful explanation. They come be- 
tween the clutch, or gap, and the ear. 
At least I think it’s like that. They 
are two sets of wheels, one on each side, 
engine and car. These wheels are of 





dactyls or crocodiles, with spaces be- 
tween them (the teeth). They aredone 
up in a thing called a gear-box, and are 
fiddled about with by a lever thing; at 
least yours are, not the engine's. Now 
these teeth are on the rims, and they 
move at different speeds because the | 
wheels are of different sizes. You get} 
me ? 

Very well. The lever is shifted about | 
into varying positions in a thing ealled | 
a gate; it isn’t really a gate, of course, | 
what do you want with a gate in acar? | 
The game is—now, let's be very careful | 
here—the game is, I say—here, dash | 
it, I haven't said that the wheels are) 
moving all the time, but they are—the 
game is, I repeat, to get the teeth of 
your wheel, while it 's fizzing round, to 
fit into the spaces between the teeth 
of the other wheel while a's fizmng 
round. The lever is worked by the! 
hand which isn’t steering, and you have | 
to get it into the proper place without | 
looking down. I'm told, too, that it 
you really make a triumphant bloomer | 
you can actually sheer the teeth clean | 
off, in which event the car would get | 
apoplexy. But there ’s one sweet detall | 
in all this trouble, a thing called neutral. 
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It is the easiest position of all to find ; 

can't miss it, and when you are 
there, or rather when your lever is, the 
blessed and soothing result is that no- 
thing happens ; those wheels go round 
andround, but the caris harmless. You 
are master. 

You may think now that you know 
all about gears and the use of them. 
You don’t. The detail—the drill, so to 
speak—of their employment has yet to 
be unfolded. Before starting on that 
there are a couple of other things I must 
| tell you about. One is the hand-brake. 
| It is a brake for the hand. As you have 
only two hands, and as one is busy with 














the steering-wheel, this hand-brake is 
| put near the gear lever, so that the 
‘remaining hand can work both. This 
| would be all right if one could look 
‘down; but the gaze has to be glued to 
the road, and the result too often is that 
| you try to change gear (with no time 
to spare) with the brake, or, in groping 
‘for the brake, get the lever and push 
| your gears into neutral, thus stopping 
| the car. 
| The other thing is a thing called the 
accelerator. It accelerates. I don’t 
| know how, and it doesn’t matter. The 
| mere fact is that the harder you shove 
'on it the faster the car goes. It is 
| worked by one of the right feet, I mean 
| the right-hand feet, so to speak, while 
| the other right-hand foot—but never 
/mind that just now. It is an uppish 
| thing and at tense moments easily for- 
| gotten, and, when unexpectedly applied, 
| its effect on an excitable thing like a 
| car is much the same as that of a spur 
on a jumpy mare on a frosty morning. 
| And now for the process of changing 
gear. Upwards it isn’t so bad. It goes 
like this. You start on the lowest and 
go up one by one. Take up your right 
foot, shove down your left foot, have a 
go with the gear lever at the next place, 
get it in, lift your left foot, shove down 
your right foot (but go easy) and there 
you are on number two. Simple, isn’t 
it? The next step up is done in the 
same way, and so you work to the top. 
But working downwards is another 
| Pairofshoes. Let meget it right. You 
| take up your right foot, you put down 
| Your left foot, you give a dab—no, you 
| don’t. Look here, it’s like this. The 
Wheel that you want to hoick into the 
other Wheel is going faster—or is it 
| slower? faster, I think—than that 
other one, Therefore, before you make 
a dab at it (the other one) it has to be 
quickened up, or your teeth won't get 
in. That's it. Now. Left foot down, 
right foot up, then stick your lever 
into neutral; left foot down, give the 
accelerator a moment's gentle reminder, 
right foot up again, now make a shot 
at the new position, left foot up, right 
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Lady (to novelist). “ HOW DELIGHTFUL IT MUST BE TO BE ABLE TO WORK AND 


STUDY WHERE ONE PLEASES.” 
Modern Novelist. “It 18. 


I SPENT YESTERDAY AT A MURDER TRIAL. 


TO-MORROW 


[I SHALL WANDER INTO THE DIVORCE COURTS.” 








foot down, and on you go. There. And 
you do that each time. 

" I have now in my simple pellucid 
way told you about the clutch and 
gears. While I’m warmed up to it, I 
should like to teach you a lot more—I 
haven't done with the right foot yet, to 
say nothing of the mysteries of driving 
—but for the moment I propose to close 
down. Perhaps next week (unless I 
have to play golf)—but we shall see. 





But there is one thing I must tell you. 
It is hardly credible, but there actually 
are persons who deplore the abolition of 
the things I've described to you because, 
they say, it will spoil the fun of driving. 
They call this sort of thing fun, 
Dum-Dvum. 





‘« The window, 40 years old, is illin bed.’’ 
Manchurian Paper. 





Probably a bad pane under the sash. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
1V.—Fuirs tar ATLANTIC. 

Wet Trix darling have you ever 
flown the Atlantic, well don't, of course 
it was all so secret I couldn't wire you, 
and my dearthere was no time for letters, 
and of course I never know how much you 
read the papers, if any, anyhow you 
haven't seen the whole story, at least, 
hopes be, so here’s the whole degrading 
narrative. 

Well my dear I think I told you once 
about a congenitally redundant Baronet 
called Sir Charles Chase who went all 
affectionate in the dentist's waiting- 
room, my dear one of the few definite 
surprises in this worldly little life, well 
our paths have never intersected since 








because I knew my poor Haddock would 
merely detonate, only:my dear then 
it came out that the moon-woman 
wanted to pay positive sums of money 
to the First Girl ete., my dear she 
started at a thousand, and of course I 
told you that the Haddock finances 
have just a paltry touch of instability 
and vagueness, so my dear I began to 
dimly ponder the thing, but of course 
too reluctant, and my dear the woman 
sweats money, and I pointed out I 
should have to deceive my poor Haddock 
with the wedding-bells still trembling 
in the belfry, so the price leapt up at 
once, and so then I said I was rather 
lukewarm about going to America at 
all, and well to shingle the story some- 
what the price leapt quite frequently, 





——— 
eyesore in chesinut leather, my dear | 
looked like a new suit-case bulging with 
a body, however, thanks be, there were 
no witnesses except the Lotweed who | 
my dear was too cylindrical and clinging 
and nearly drowned me in the 
bosom, however I came up the third 
time so we climbed into the Spirit of 
Woman and abruptly left the 
My dear, never go near the air, it’s as 
cold as a carease, and the noise, m 
dear like forty motor-lorries in a tele. | 
phone-box, and the vibration, my dear | 
it’s like sitting on a mechanical drill, | 
and of course the barbarous thing was | 
that owing to the rush and hushery of it | 
all I'd merely never been up before, of | 
course I'd had a sly suspicion that [| 
wasn't exactly Nature's bird-girl, my | 





_ then, my dear foo deliberate but my dear | and at last I got one figure for hitting|dear too right, because we'd scarcely | 





this dog-fish has a son 
called Claude whom I'd 
cannoned into once or 
| twice at routs and swar- 
| ries, quite a congenial 
| cub about supper-time 
darling only he will 
| yap on about these re- 
| pugnant aeroplanes and 
| dedicates his life to 
| zooming and stalling 
| and all that ullage, and 
he was always yearning 
to take me up because 
my dear from the very 
first it was rather mani- 
| fest that he was rathe 

attracted, only of 
| course Haddock is too 

alienated by the air, to 

say nothing of Claude, 

and I've always been 

rather unanimous so | 

spurned the youth's 

petition on monogam- 








THE CRAFT OF THE PAVEMENT ARTIST. 


“soared for ten minutes | 
darling when I was as | 
sick as an Aunt, my 
dear too humbling, be- | 
cause it wasn’t a case of | 
Now we are sick and | 
done with it, but utter | 
high frequency and | 
protracted agony, my | 
dear I was siek all over | 
the Western Counties | 
and three parts of Ire- | 
land, but of course the | 
moment we saw the un- | 
necessary Atlantic 1) 
was so petrified I forgot | 
about the old tummy, | 
well darling I thought | 
of you and my poor | 
Haddock of course, and 

had rather conscience: | 
trouble, and I merely | 
lay on the floor with the | 
spanners and the sand- | 
wiches and prayed and | 








ous grounds. 
However meanwhile my dear he got 
a grip somehow on this moon-affected 
female you've read about, Miss Lotweed, 
who has a weakness for all this newrotic 
_air-stuff and also for the Rights of 
| Woman and everything, and it seems 
| her life's ambition is to finance the first 
London girl to fly the Atlantic from 
| east to west, because it seems that’s 
| the one thing wanted to put the entire 
| feminine gender on its feet, well of 
course Claude told her that I was the 
world’s little woman for the exploit 
| because I was the utter prize-winner in 
the modern doe class, and besides I 
| should be the first bride and the first 
woman M.P. to do the idiot’s trick and 
shatter masses of records with a single 
gesture. 
Well my dear I met her by chance 
and the Lotweed totally agreed with 
him at sight, my dear too impressed, but 
of course I was perfectly aloof about it, 





America, and another for half-way, and 
another for leaving the planet at all, my 
dear too satisfactory, and that was that. 

Well then of course I had to tell my 
poor Haddock my first evasion, about a 
long week-end in my gruesome constit- 
uency or something, my dear it was 
rather poignant, but I sent him the most 
penitent letter from the thingummy- 
drome, but of course quite making the 
point that it was all for his sake and 
now he'd be able to give up doing 
advertisements and write synthetical 
novels on any garbage he liked, my dear 
Gertrude says he merely howled like a 
dog and flung the goldfish-bowl out of 
the window when he got the letter, rathe 
moving darling, wasn't it, however all's 
well, etc. 

Well my dear, picture your little Top 
at this draughty drome at five in the 
morning, blue with cold and lemon with 





aprehension, and my dear a criminal 





prayed for thousands of | 
miles, but of course quite fortitudinous | 
on the surface, because whenever} 
Claude wrote me a note, my dear that’s | 
the fallacious thing about the air, you 
merely can’t utter because of what t 
call the hum of the engines, well he 
would write down How D' You Fess | 
Lirtie Woman and I would write back | 
Too Buoyant Oxp Snive or something | 
sparkling like that, but my dear feeling 
like a rubber sponge inside and the little | 
bosom heaving with girlish tears, my 
dear I’ve realised one thing what abso- 
lute girls girls are, don't you agree Gar 
ing. 

Well my dear after about three thou- 
sand miles I got used to the horror 
was merely bored, my dear the boredom, 
because the whole Atlantic is nothing 
but wet clouds and you can’t see a thing, 
and of course the moment I wasn t 
frightened I was sick again, and so it 
went on, however about midnight I saw 
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Wife (bitterly). “‘ WHY NOT BUY THIS HORSE? HE'S THE BEST WE’VE HAD YET.” 











that Claude was practically asleep poor 
sheep, so I thought I'd do the service- 
able hero-girl and keep him conscious 
with hilarious stories, my dear I wrote 
down in capitals all the most drawing- 
room ones I know, not naughty darling 
but definitely Continental, however he 
didn’t seem to get much of a kick out of 
them, so at last I told him about Papa 
Chase at the dentist's, my dear rather 
crude I know but consider the cires, well 
a that he laughed and laughed and 
laughed till I thought he'd fall into the 
sea, my dear too right because just then 
whether it was his laughing or what, 
the Spirit of Woman merely kicked up 
its heels and dived through a cloud, 
and we fell flop on the foul Atlantic, my 
r too alarming. ‘ 
Well darling I powdered the little nose 
and everything, however I must stop 
hOw 80 ask me no details, suffice it to say 
that years passed and there we were, but 
my dear the bizarre thing is that in spite 
of the utter squalor of it all I was too 
convinced that all would be well still, 
t the masculine male had gone all 
sepulchral and no hope whatever, well of 
course we rather nest/edtogether because 
of the brutal cold and sort of discussed 





my dear, my dear you won’t believe me, 
but the man went suddenly soupy and 
said I adore you little woman, so I said, 
O gosh like father like son, because my 
dear you would think that at four A.M.ona 
dark night with one small plank between 
a girl and the Atlantic she might be 
safe from the major passions, but my 
dear he wanted to utterly lash the bodies 
together and drown together in a fond 
embrace, my dear my blushes, but I 
said Too romantic but how embarrass- 
ing if we don’t drown and me a bride 
and everything, well just then the dawn 
began to happen, thanks be, and there 
was the most opportune Cunarder well 
it only shows my dear that a girl can 
simply never be too careful, my dear not 
a whisper of this because my darling 
Haddock has been Nature's Christian 
about it all but if he knew the whole 
story, anyhow I’ve got the halfway 
prize and hydraulic publicity but no 
more bird-work for your terrestrial little 
Topsy. A. PO: 

“The journalist felt a twinge, but he eased 
his conscience by reflecting that of the two 
evils he was committing the least.” 

Daily Paper. 

Only a few journalists commit the lesser 
of two evils. 








Our pasts and everything, and suddenly 
ee -—— — 





FRESH HOPE. 
{The day will come, according to a scientist, 
when we shall burn water as fuel.} 
Wuen I was young (O happy time!) 
I laid my programme down 
And gaily planned a rapid climb 
To credit and renown. 


But youth too soon was left behind 
And with it every hope 

That eminence of any kind 
Would prove within my scope. 


But, should our rivers soon supply 
The fuel we require, 

It may be, after all, that I 
Shall set the Thames on fire. 








A Rival for Housemaid’s Knee. 


of moton traftic nose, should be prepared.’’ 
Evening Paper. 
So far we have only suffered from the 
sister complaint, motor-traffic ears. 
*Rosstyn Parw v. ‘Quins. 
Hughes scored a ogod try for the Park.” 
Evening Paper. 
Those who don’t like to hear that sort 





of try should wear a serum-cap. 





‘ 





‘The Ministers have now decided that draft | 
regulations, directed to abating the nuisance | 
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THE STORY OF A FILM. 


I was alone in the room. It was past 
five o'clock. I was waiting for tea. 

“We've just come back from The 
| Spy,” they told me, ae? bursting 
‘in. “It was absolutely thrilling. You 
' gee, in one of the world’s greatest 
: cities ”- 


OUR HERO KNEW AT ONCE THAT THE DREAD 
STORY WOULD BK TOLD FROM 
BEGINNING TO END. 


‘in one of the world’s greatest cities 
there was a strange figure called Haghi, 
who was a very important banker and 
pretended to be an invalid and sat in a 
secret room on a little wheeled chair, 
with hypnotic eyes, and a kind of arch- 
crook, a lot of switches in front of him, 
and was also leader of a desperate band 
of criminals which kept murdering 
people and stealing secret documents” 


WHAT MESSAGE HAD THIS STRANGE BANKER 
WITH THE HYPNOTIC WHEELS 
FOR HIM? 


“and copying them, and never be- 
trayed their master even if they were 
sent to death; and some of them were 
beautiful women; and the Secret Ser- 
vice was baffled, even though it em- 
ployed a handsome young man named 
326" — 


“ONE OF THE WILTSHIRE THREE- 
TWOSIXES, | SUPPOSE?” 


“to help it, and this young man fell 
in love with one of the beautiful vamp 
women, named Sonia, who was em- 
ployed by Haght; and in order to vamp 
him she pretended to have shot a man 
in the hotel where they were both stay- 
ing” 

“Wav?” 

“and ran into 3726's room to ask him 
to protect her; and the man wasn’t 
really shot, but the bullet had gone into 
his pocket-book, so naturally 326 fell 
| in love with her, and was frightfully 
| annoyed to cee her coming out of the 
| flat of a man called Colonel Jellusic”— 


“WELL, WELL, GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS.” 


— a traitor to his country, who was 
selling plans to Haghi; but 326 didn’t 
| know this at the time, in fact not till 
| afterwards, when he saw a portrait of 

Colonel Jellusic in the Rogues’ Gallery 
/at the Secret Service Office, and he 
| thought Sonia, the vamp woman, was 
| just having an intrigue with Colonel 
| Jellusic, so he went to a low cabaret 


, 


| and got drunk there "— 


“PLEASE PASS THE SUGAR! I LIKE 
THREE LUMPS IN MINE.” 


, —and was told by Dr. Matsumoto, 


Power and was arranging for the des- 
patch of a secret treaty, that Sonia was 
a spy, though of course Dr. Matsumoto 
didn’t know anything about Haghi; and 
so now Sonia, having fallen in love 
with 326, refused to spy on him or 
vamp him any more, which made Haghi 
angry, and he kept her a prisoner in 
his bank; and meanwhile ”’— 


MEANWHILE OUR HERO WAS STILL WAITING 
SILENTLY FOR SOMEBODY TO HAND HIM 
THE CAKE. 

— “and meanwhile Dr. Matsumoto, who 
wanted to send the secret treaty out of 
the country to his emperor, sent three 
sealed packages, of which only one was 
genuine, by three different messengers, 
and told them they must all deliver their 
packages; but every one of the emis- 
saries was killed "— 


“Goon!” 


‘and the packages went to Haghi in 
his little secret room, and he opened 
them and found they were all dummies, 
because Dr. Matsumoto had kept the 
secret treaty after all. But Haghi wasn’t 
baffled, because hesent another beautiful 
girl to vamp Matsumoto, and she lay in 
the wet street and pretended to be 
starving ” 

*GooD AGAIN!” 


‘and Matsumoto wrapped his mack- 
intosh round her and took her back to 
his rooms, and she fell on her knees at 
his feet and said Matsumoto was her 
preserver ” 


WHY, HE WONDERED, DID THIS BEAUTIFUL 
GIRL WRAP HERSELF ROUND 
Dr. MACKINTOSH’S FEET ? 


—*‘and she would never leave him ; and 
she found out that Matsumoto had put 
the secret treaty in the flap of his suit- 
case and was going away with it that 
night to the land where the Eastern 
Power was, and she begged him to stay 
that one night, and before he woke 
in the morning she had stolen the 
treaty ” . 
“ NAUGHTY Puss!” 


—*‘so the vision of the three dead mess- 
engers came before his eyes, together 
with the flag of the Eastern Power, 
which was a red spot with red streaks 
coming out of it, and he went into an- 
other room, where there was an image 
of Buppna, and knelt down and fell on a 
sword, and that was the end of him”— 


“T AM REJOICED THAT Dr. Mortor- 
CAR IS DEAD.” 


—and this girl vamp, who was called 
Kitty and looked very nice, went back 
to Haghi and was given a string of 
pearls, and laughed and bit them with 





| who was the representative of an Eastern 


her teeth to see if they were genuine” — 





Lees 
ic, 


“THAT REMINDS ME—I WONDER WHERE WE 
OUGHT TO SEND LITTLE PAMELA 79 
SCHOOL.” 


‘‘and meanwhile the bank-notes that 
were given to Jellusic for betraying the 
secret plans '— : 
WHAT SECRET PLANS? OUR HERO DID Nor 


KNOW. WOULD NOBODY GIVE HIM A SECOND 
CUP OF TEA? 





—* were found to have consecutive | 
numbers, and this fact was telegraphed | 
to the Secret Service so that they could | 
trace the drawer of the notes ; and | 
Colonel Jellusic, exposed by the Secret | 
Service, was handed a revolver by his 
brother-officers and told to shoot him- 
self, which he did, and that was the) 
end of him ”’— 


“Tv IS DELIGHTFUL THAT COLONEL 
JELLYSICK WAS ALSO SLAIN.” 


—and then they ca'led in to the! 
councils of the Secret Service a mysteri- 
ous official who was known as 779, and 
the head of the Secret Service couldn't 
read the telegram about the bank-notes, 
because the mysterious official had 
shoved his glasses under a paper, so he 
handed it to 719 to read for him, and | 
719 substituted another telegram in| 
which the numbers of the bank-notes 
were different ”— 


“HELP! HELP! !” 


— ‘and 719 said the notes came from 
Russia and might be connected with the 
secret treaty, and that a Russian courier 
was leaving the country that night and 
might be carrying the treaty, and that 
326 was to go and travel on the same 
coach of the train and try to get the 


” 


treaty “— 


“You HAVE DROPPED A LARGE CRUMB OF 
CHOCOLATE CAKE ON THE CARPET.” 
—‘and Haghi discovered all this, 80 
Haghi sent Sonia by the next train on 
some faked mission, saying that he 
would let her go to join her lover if she 
did it; but really he had arranged to 
have the last coach of the train on which 
326 was travelling uncoupled ina tunnel, 
so that Sonia’s train might run into it 

and they might both be killed "— 


“THAT WAS A VERY NEAT PLAN. I NOW 
LIKE THIS HAGHI IMMENSELY.” 


—“but Sonia's train was delayed, 9 
that it was another train which me 
into 326’s coach, and it smashed it to 
bits, and 326 was pinned under the 
débris, and Sonia's train came alter- 
wards, and she ran and helped to gé 
326 out, and kissed him and told him 
everything; and they got a side-car and 
rushed off after the men who had wl 
coupled the coach, because one of them 
was a murderer in Haghi’s pay, and 
car he was in was stopped by the 


cops and ran into a glass window, 
EERE SET Seay May Dee en, 
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The Welfare-worker. 
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‘HAS YOUR SON GOT A JOB?” 
: The Mother. ‘‘ Yes, Miss; ’E’S A STREET-SINGER, BUT 'E’S EASILY DIS'EARTENED. 
IM THE OTHER NIGHT IF ’E COULD IMITATE ANY OTHER ANIMALS BESIDES A PERISHIN’ GOAT.” 
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by Kite. 


’E AIN’T BIN OUT SINCE A MAN ASKED 








the murderer found it was the window 
of a concert-hall, and the concert was 
being broadcast, so the man cleared the 
room with his revolver and broadcasted 
to Haghi that the game was up; and 
then hundreds of troops attacked the 
bank, where Sonia, who had been caught 
again by Haghi, was tied to a chair ”— 


It SEEMED TO HIM THAT THIS GIRL Sonz4, 
— MOST OF OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, WAS 
EVER CONTENTED WITH A QUIET LIFE. 


~—“and Haghi filled the bank with gas 
= blew it up, and they rescued Sonia; 
t nobody could find Haghi. Then 


a 











suddenly a clerk discovered a discrep- 
ancy between the telegram I told you 
about before and the real numbers of the 
bank-notes, and as 719 was the only per- 
son who had handled the telegram extept 
326 and the head of the Secret Service, 
they knew 719 must be Haghi; and I 
ought to have told you that 719, besides 
being Haghi, was also a very famous 
clown called Nemo ”— 
“Ana! I SUSPECTED THAT ALL ALONG.” 


—‘who performed every night; and he 
made a wonderful last performance in 
which he had to shoot at a big property 





bee which got into his clothes, and he 
was very amusing indeed ; but just at 
the end, instead of using his toy-pistol, 
he took out a real one, and shot at 326 


and Sonia, who were standing in the | 
wings; but he missed them and then | 


shot himself in the head; but the audi- 
ence thought it was all part of his turn 
and went on applauding heartily, and 
that ’s the end.” 


“Goop HEAVENS! YOU DON’T MEAN TO 
SAY THERE ISN'T ANY MORE?” 
‘‘No, that’s all.” 


I sat stunned. Evor. 
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MY “LITTLE VISITERS.” 


A rew days ago Frances and I re- 
_ turned from our holiday. Frances stood 
| at the front-gate and remarked that both 
the marigolds had grown huge and even 
the nasturtiums had put on weight in 
our absence; and I stood at the front- 
door and fumbled with unaccustomed 
fingers for my latch-key. 

Suddenly | found I didn’t need a key 
after all. I just put my hand through 
a broken square of glass in the door and 
opened it inside. 

«« What on earth has happened. . .?” 
began Frances, and then squeaked as a 
perfectly enormous policeman came pon- 
derously out of our kitchen. 





According to the Pooh’s subsequent 
narrative the station-sergeant listened 
with barely-restrained eagerness, then 
pressed a bell and gave a short sharp 
shout, at which policemen simply sprang 
into view from everywhere. Enormous 
constables, gripping truncheons, rushed 
out of back rooms and tore out of the 
station. Six of the biggest, in order to 
get more swiftly to the crime fifty yards 
away, commandeered a passing car; 
others fleeter of foot ran down side- 
streets and drew cordons round most 
of the borough. Constables off duty 
popped up unexpectedly from hidden 
lairs of recreation in basements, holding 
half-eaten buns or billiard-cues or even 


| good nap-hands. Deceptively non- 








SACK. 
then only by some strangely intelligent 
amateur sleuth, working on the flimsiest 
clues. The pair, however, who had pai 
me a call were not a bit like this. 
were only extraordinary in that they 
appeared to differ from other humans | 
by the presence of a stratum of solid 
pre-Devonian rock from the chin up- 
wards. 

To begin with, though the house had 
been empty day and night for five weeks 
they had chosen to effect an entry on | 
a busy afternoon, exactly ten minutes | 
before I returned (and incidentally a| 
quarter-of-an-hour before my insuranee | 
policy expired), Prior to their actual | 
entry, we gathered, they had spent some | 
while trying to force the front-door with | 








“Not if anyone else 
wants it,” I said polite- 
ly, glancing into the 
drawing-room, where a 
bureau with its face off 
leered rakishly at me. 

*“ Well, you've had 
burglars, Sir.” 

I breathed again. For 
the moment I had 
thought it was the gas- 
men or a hawker deter- 
mined to sell a pot of 
ferns; or even the 
brokers. 

* Unfortunately 
just missed ‘em,” he 
continued, absently 
picking upa spoon which 
lay on the stairs and 
| toying with it. 

I soothed Frances, 
sent her upstairs to 
count both her jewelry, 
and drew the policeman 
aside into the dining- 


the house?” he asked. 


“Are you the owner of j 
£7 {hs 
| 
y 





we 








MODERN BUSINESS MODES. 
THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS HEAD CLERK. 






a cheap chisel before it | 
had occurred to the | 
brighter of the pair that | 
by breaking one small | 
square of glass the door | 
could be opened in less | 
thanthreeseconds, But | 
even this the poor boob | 
couldn't do without eut- | 
ting himself in several | 
places. 

Once inside, whatever | 
wit they had seems to | 
have failed them alto- | 
gether. An unlocked | 
bureau, holding nothing | 
of value, had been labor- | 
' liously entered from the | 
| |hinge end, while they | 
' |had proved incapable 
of opening a tiny jewel 
case, which did contain 
such jewelry as Frances 
possesses and was also 
unlocked, though I 
must in all fairness ad- 
mit that the catch is 








room. ‘Tell me all,” I said, gently 
rescuing the spoon from his fingers. I 
felt that we should need it at supper that 
night, for I noticed that the whole of the 
silver drawer was missing from the side- 
board. 

The story apparently was this. Our 
maid, the “Pooh” (because her name 
| is Winnie), whom we had sent on by 
| the train ahead to open up the house, 
had, after doing so, gone out to buy the 
simple loaf for master’s tea, On her 
return she perceived by signs that per- 
sons unknown, and badly brought up 
at that, were making free with my hos- 
pitality, She therefore dropped the loaf 
| and sprinted to the police-station, luckily 
_ only fifty yards away. ; 

I have often wondered what happens 
when one totters into a police-station 
crying, “ Help! Come to No. 14 quick!” 
Well, now 1 know. And I believe in 
Epoar Wattace at last, 





chalant gentlemen in plain clothes| unaccustomed to it. They had serab- 
strolled rapidly out of the C.I.D. office, 
and even a mounted man appeared with | the thing with cold chisels and pneu- 
a hurriedly-dressed horse; while the} matic drills and bits and braces and 
resounding police-whistles must have| what not, and finally had thrown it 
denuded half the Metropolis of its| aside in disgust. The fact that it would 

have slipped easily, just as it was, into 
that it seemed almost a pity there | the smallest pocket had apparentlynever 
| penetrated the pre- Devonian. 


guardians. It was all so terribly efficient 


hadn’t been at least a double murder. 


The Little Visiters only escaped by 
the skin of their teeth, with constabulary 
in hot pursuit. The Pooh went off next-| to the Pooh, a twenty-frane note belong- 
door, to have a quiet cup of tea and a| ing to me and treasured as a clever 
hysteric; and the most enormous con- | piece of forgery, and one-half of a pair 
stable of them all was left behind to! of gloves—owner unknown—left over 
‘from a tea-party last 


greet me and break the news. 


Together then—while Frances went 
next-door to rescue the Pooh—we went | they 
over the scene of action; and I revised heavily engraved with initials and ao 
a lot of previous impressions. Hitherto | unusual crest, and 


[ had had an idea that burglars were | drawing on my overdraft. 
clever men—so clever that they were 
never caught till the last chapter, and | 


| ling imitation-pearl necklace belonging 


a little stiff if you are 


bled vainly all over the outside of 


of the jewel-case they took a five-shil- 


spring. By way 


of making things easier for the police 
further took a cigarette-case 


a book of cheques for 


But my desk was, I consider, their 


real triumph. It has nine drawers, 
: RT ae ee _ 
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eight of which have no locks themselves 
| but are secured at the back by closing 
‘the ninth. This ninth drawer, which, 
besides controlling all the others, con- 
tained a ten-shilling note, my two 
bright burglars overlooked. Instead, 
labouring under a surge of grey matter 
in the cranium, they solemnly forced, 
one after the other, the eight drawers 
without locks, after first pulling the 
‘handle off each in turn to see if it 
would open. In them they found 
nothing but manuscripts, which they 
cast, perhaps wisely, into the waste- 
r basket—all, that is, except one, 

| which I like to think they read with 
pleasure. At any rate they took it down- 
stairs with them and left it in the larder. 
They also forced open a case with 

| “Remoxa TyPewriTER ” written on the 
outside in large letters, and appeared 
terribly surprised to find a typewriter 
inside it. Indeed it is a wonder to me 
‘that the couple of dozen cigarettes of 
mine which they took away were ob- 
tained by lifting the lid of the box, and 





not by drilling a hole in the bottom and 
extracting them with tweezers. 

In answer to the constable’s query I 
told him at last that there was nothing 
very much missing, and he merely said, 


“Ho! What about yer silver, Sir?” 
This was a shock. I had forgotten 


that. Displaying some glimmerings of 
intelligence the thieves had at the last 
moment walked off with the complete 
drawer-full of silver from the sideboard. 
I went round with him to the station 
and gave him a full list and deseription. 
On my return half-an-hour later Frances 
said to me— 

* Wasn't it lucky I took the precaution 
of taking out the silverdrawerand hiding 
it under the spare-room bed ? or they 'd 
have had it forsure. ... Hullo, where 
are you off to now?” 

“Just back to the police-station,” I 
said, “to break the good news.” 

Well, I’m glad the police had a nice 
jlaugh over my second visit, anyway. 
They ‘re gcod fellows and they ‘d earned 











Fr WE SYMPATHISE WITH THE GENTLEMAN ON THE RIGHT. : “ . ” 
TZWILLIAM BEAUCHAMP-BEAUCHAMP AND ONLY TO BE KNOWN AS “SaLLy DimpLe’s Huspanp. 


Fractional Infraction. 

‘‘An accusaticn of being drunk in chjarge 

of the car was not proceeded with."’ 
Evening Paper. 

One over the eight doesn’t count. 

* Farther on the Princes passed a gathering 
of chiefs of tribes accompanied by tribal re- 
tainers full of war paint.’’— Daily Paper. 


A good tot of paint makes terrible 
warriors of these simple people. 





‘* At Burton-on-Trent Golf Club's ground a 
lamb lying on the green picked up a ball and 
dropped it in the hole. ‘The Committee are | 
still considering its judgment in the matter.” | 

Weekly Paper. 
Personally we question the wisdom of | 
accepting the lamb’s judgment. 





eee a | 


There was a young lady named Menzies | 


Who said, “Do you know what this 
thenzies ?” 
Said her aunt with a gasp, 
“Why, my dear, that’s a wasp! 


And you're holding the end where the | 





stenzies.” 





it. A. A. 





IT MUST BE MOST ANNOYING TO HAVE A NAME LIKE MONTGOMERY 
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| friends of their comic adventures on the 
| Broads we smile. 
they think we are amused. They are 
_ wrong. The smiles are born of a sense 
_ of superiority. 
men. : 


| into chance conversation with a pro- 


| against a bollard on a quayside, inverted 
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MEN OF THE SEA. 
L. 
Wuen Digby and I are told by our 


It pleases them, for 


For we are sea-yachts- 
Time was when, if Digby and I fell 


fessional seaman—I mean the really 
genuine stuff one comes across reclining 


pipe in mouth and eyes cast disdainfully 
upon some wretched novice trying to 
secure his dinghy to the jetty —we felt 
at a distinct disadvantage. We can 
now look him in the 
face and with some such 
observation as “ Blow- 
ing up for a squall,” or 
* Low water *—what?”" 
join him in appreciation 
of the pathetic spec- 
tacle. True the remark 
rarely elicits a reply. 
But there is a certain 
mute understanding 
among men of the sea 
that—and we owe it all 
to Peale. For Peake is 
the owner of the good 
delgian fishing-smack- 
converted-yacht, Yann, 
and for the past two 
years Digby and I have 
joined him for a full 
eight - days’ summer 
cruise. 

Peake is, | admit it at 
once, in a class by him- 
self—among the ship's 
company, that is. He 
can shout out things 
like *‘ She's slack in stays " or “ Base off 
the throat halyard ” with no more em- 
harrassment than Digby, for instance, 
experiences in borrowing a cigarette 
from a fellow-member of the crew. 
Digby and | for a time eschewed 
nautical phraseology altogether, and 
we were, I remember, near the end 
of last year's cruise before we decided 
that the time was ripe to give it a 
trial. Peake was up in the bows out 
of earshot when, with barely a tremor 
in my voice, I remarked to Digby, 
_who was seated in the stern, “She's 
| coming up into the wind.” And he 
| answered firmly, “‘ Ay.”! 








It, 
Digby and I, as I have hinted, started 


| Our maritime careers together at the| 


same time and place, and as brothers 
we learnt our lessons together day by 





: vg Extreme ebb tide. + Yes. 


“| INADVERTENTLY THREW THE 
WINDWARD SIDE.” 


day. No vulgar striving to outdo one 
another marred our progress. Each was 
at all times ready and willing to leave 
to the other any job that arose, however 
interesting and valuable for the gaining 
of experience it might be. And we 
closely studied one another at our re- 
spective duties. For instance I think I 
shall never forget the lesson I learnt 
when Digby, who had been told to steer 
for a certain buoy, made instead for an 
empty barrel floating merrily along with 
the tide. 'When Peake, who had been 
below hatches, discovered the error we 
were sailing at a good five knots directly 
away from our destination. I discussed 
the incident for days and from every 
aspect and learnt my lesson fully. 
Then again, when I inadvertently 








BREAKFAST-REMAINS 


threw the breakfast-remains to the wind- 
ward side of the ship and they blew 
back into my face and seattered over 
the deck, Digby was immensely and 
audibly impressed ; so much so in fact 
that I decided to leave the débris where 
it was for an hour or so for him to gaze 
at that he might lose nothing of the 
lesson to be derived from the mistake. 
Now in every sphere of action in 
which men seek to work together in 
harmony for a common purpose inci- 
dents are liable to occur which for a time 
threaten to divide them and to wreck 
the undertaking, but when reconciliation 
is effected serve to unite them more 
firmly than before. Life on the seas ona 
sailing-ship is such a sphere of action, 
and the maritime careers of Digby and 
myself were no exception to the rule. 
We were lying at anchor off a certain 
South Coast port towards the latter 
end of this year’s cruise when Peake 











————S= 
announced that, as the tap of the water. 
tank had been left partly open 
member of the crew and the tank 
nearly run dry, he was going ashore 
forthwith to find out if, where and when 
we could pull alongside the wharf and 
refill, He didn’t put it quite so sim 
as that, but that was the gist of 
observation. On this mission he left 
us, and Digby and I remained belog 
hatches, alert in our respective bunks 
to guard the ship.’ After some tea 
minutes or so we were rudely awakened 
by a hoarse cry of “ Yann, ahoy!"* 
emanating apparently from some t 
alongside the ship. Digby and I looked 
at each other. Each knew at once the 
meaning of the expression and realized 
that the ship was being hailed. « Half- 
a-minute’s silence 
reigned, and before 
either of us had gained | 
his feet the same voice | 
was heard again, “ Hi, | 
there! There's no an- | 
chorage here. You've | 
got to shift at once!” 

Now, though we had, 
as I have mentioned, 
made good use of our’ 
pupilage and could, at | 
Peake’s command, at 
times haul in a nice) 
mainsheet orpossibly in | 
an emergency identify 
the bowsprit shrouds, | 
neither had hitherto, in | 
the absence of Peake, 
been called to duty's | 
post. Digby grew visibly | 
pale. For a full minute | 
we remained calm and | 
collected, considering i 
the best course to pur- | 
sue. Before we had 
selected it the voice was | 
raised again, “ Hi! You in there! Can 
you understand English ?” 

No sooner were these words uttered | 
than that quickness to meet an emer: | 
gency innate in all true seamen rose to" 
the surface—to my surface. Ina flash 
I had seen how to act. 

“ Donnerblitzen!” I cried, rushing up 
the companion-ladder. “Nein! Nein! 
Not speak Eengleesh. Vut you vunt ? 

A tnotor-boat, whose lettering indi- | 
cated that the fat red-faced gentleman 
who stood upon its deck was the har- 
bour-master, lay alongside. 

“Gott strafe in Himmel!" I te 
marked loudly to Digby, who had | 
followed me on deck. 

The harbour-master gazed long and 
fearlessly at us and at the good Belgian 
fishing $.C.Y. Yann. Finally his eyes 
rested on the burgee. 
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a 
*An interjection used to attract attention | 
in hailing a vessel. 
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Maid. “ PLEASE, MUM, THERE'S A COLOURED GENTLEMAN AT THE DOOR, WITH A TURBINE ON HIS HEAD.” 



































“ Foreigners, eh ?”” he queried, ‘and 
members of an English cruising club? 
Queer.” 

He spat into the sea and scanned us 
again from head to foot. Digby rose 
nobly to the occasion. 

“Unter den Linden,” he growled. 

“Ja, ja,” I replied emphatically. 

“Now lookee here,” said the harbour- 

master; “who's in command of this 
here craft ?” 
_ Unbelievable though it may appear, 
it was this simple question that upset 
our so far successful plan of action. No 
sooner was it delivered than something 
whispered to me that now was the time 
and here was the chance for me, disre- 
garding altogether the feelings of Digby, 
to show whether or no I was a leader 
ofmen. In short my British blood was 
challenged. This might have been 
harmless in itself had not Digby also 
felt exactly the same call. 

“Who,” the official voice again in- 
terrupted our meditations— who, I 

§ again, is responsible for this here 
craft?” 

“Tam,” we replied simultaneously. 

fore the astonished official could 
reply I had given my orders. Weigh 
the anchor and hoist the mains'l,” I 
allot a — that should 
mman obedience. “We 

a be off at once.” 
We must,” replied Digby in a voice 


nner 





» 





I had not heard before. ‘ Release that 
warp on the jib and stand by ready to 
hoist while I go below and examine the 
charts.” 

We each stood our ground. The situ- 
ation was without precedent. ‘“‘ Who,” 
began the harbour-master again, “I asks 
for the last time, is incharge of this———” 
It was Digby this time who cut him 
short. 

“We are obliged to remain here,” he 
said. ‘ There is a mutiny in the crew.” 
“There is,” I corroborated grimly. 

“Mutiny be blowed,” replied the 
official warmly. “First you pretends 
you're foreigners and then you says 
that the two of you has mutinied. What 
for? Think you're worth more pay, I 
suppose?” he suggested with a mali- 
cious grin. ‘I tell you what it is,” he 
went on, ‘if this here vessel ain't shifted 
by six P.M. to-night you'll find she’s 
under arrest, and that’s that.” Andon 
a command from him his engine started 
with a roar and his boat shot across 
the harbour at a dangerous speed and 
disappeared behind a jetty. 

It was about six o'clock when Peake 
returned from his fresh-water quest. 
Not a word had been spoken between 
Digby and me. Each had doubtless 
been thinking, among other deeper 
thoughts, how the news was tobe broken 
to the skipper. But the skipper was, 
perhaps luckily, in no mood to have 





any news broken to him. “ We've got | 
to get her under weigh at once,” he | 
shouted, ‘and make Swanford before | 
the tide turns cr we'll have no water | 
to-night.” In silence Dighy and I set 
about our duties. Swiftly and efficiently | 
the anchor was weighed and the sails | 
set, and the Yann glided away silently 
in the direction of Swanford creek. And | 
while Peake was in the foc's'’le search- 
ing for a chart I lifted my eyes and | 
they met those of Digby. In an instant | 
we knew instinctively that each recog- | 
nised the qualities of the other and re- | 
spected him for them, and we grasped 
each other firmly by the hand. There | 
is a certain mute understanding among | 
men of the sea that 
If our friends tell us this year of their 
comic adventures on the Broads we 
shan’t smile; we shall laugh outright. 








The Seat of the Pain. 

‘* Dear Miss, — Please excuse Tommy for 
being absent yesterday, He bad toothache in 
the a.m. and earache in the p.m. — Oblige, 
Mrs. Kg 

Letter from Mother to Schoolmistress. 





From a programme of a concert by 
the Royal Marines at Bognor :— 

‘To-day composers are attempting to return 
to their older design and in the case of the piano 
a new colour is added to the orchestral palate.’’ 
This registers a great advance on the 
Lip-stick Rhapsody. 
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BLOWING THE GAFF. 

“Anas! and similar expressions,” 
said Nitocris Jones, sighing over her 
oysters ; “ Toto has been sunk again.” 

“Tn what sea?” I inquired, 

“ Journalism,” said Nitocris. 

“T didn’t know-——" 

“Qh, it only lasted a week or sc. 
| And she had begun with such excellent 
| prospects—in the gossip line, darling ; 

you know, blowing the gaff on your 
| friends in an affectionate. way, totter- 
ing about race-courses and restaurants 
| with an eye open for Lady Hydrangea, 
| and—— ” 
| €Qne moment, Nitocris,” I 
rupted, 
| thing.” 

“ What, provocative one?” 

“Tn beige.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Nitocris 
brightly, ‘‘ Lady Hydrangea in beige 
the intimate descriptive touch. She 
hunts, she fishes, she shoots: she is as 
intelligent as she is charming; she 
takes number fours in boots; her insou- 
ciance is most disarming ; she may get 
| into a rage, but she never gets out of ” 
| ~-we finished it together —* beige |" 

“ Well,” resumed Nitocris, “as I said, 
her prospects were excellent. She had 
been introduced by a pretty little bant- 
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THE YOUNG LIZARD’S DILEMMA. 





ling who writes novels—she met her at 
Le Touquet bathing cynically—to the 
man who conducts the gossip column 
in The Daily Benefit ; and she made her 
début with a very snappy story about 
Sonora Elk——” 

* Sonora Elk?” 

“Oh, pet!” said Nitocris reproach- 
fully, ‘not remember Sonora? Sonora 
is the dinkiest person. Sonora is rich. 
Sonora has travelled far since she came 
over on CoLumpus’s track after getting 
rid of her first husband, Sonora—the 
girl that ‘ Eggs’ Erminois is tentatively 
engaged to.” 

A great light broke in on me, “Of 
course,” I murmured, “the Duquesa di 
Caballeros y Pesetas.” 

‘‘ My sweet, you really must be topi- 
cal,” said Nitocris. “Sonora dropped 
her title last week—she says it's a 
gesture of girlishness—for ‘ Eggs’’ sake, 
The only trouble is that Sonora isn't 
quite sure she hasn't committed trigo- 
nometry. She says she just can’t figure 
it out. She guesses she may not be 
absolutely divorced after all. You see 
she married her second husband, a 
Russian Count, in Vienna, Then she 
married the Duke in Barcelona; and 
both divorces were staged in Paris. 
She says she's still receiving the strang- 
est letters from lawyers. She says it's 





all very, very complicated, but it seems 
to boil down to this—that if she pays 
the Count’'s last tailor’s bill he won't) 
raise the question of retrospective domi- | 
cile and everything will be pretty.” 

I nodded. 

“To surge along once more,” said 
Nitocris, ‘Toto told the gossip man of 
Sonora’s engagement, as it were, and 
therewith created some sensation, There 
was much back-patting and gaiety, for 
the news was exclusive, and Toto went 
home that evening preening herself.” 

‘* And Sonora ?” 

 Sonore. loved it. She told Toto she 
could have iold her a whole lot more 
that was really piquant, but Toto, after 
listening with a blancied face, had to 
tell Sonora that she was afraid she 
couldn’t use it because she had been 
cautioned that The Daily Benefit had 
a large circulation in the homes of the 
nation, and nothing could be printed in 
it that a young virgin couldn't read out 
at the breakfast-table.” 

[ nodded again. 

“ Well,” said Nitocris, “the next 
grist that Toto brought to the mill was 
‘Topaz Raguly’s secret wedding. You 
see, she and Toto ee t 
about the business in a disjombed 
of way and had decided that register 
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churches, when Topaz had an idea 
straight to the point. ‘I know,’ she 
said; ‘we'll make it a secret wedding 
for Simpson’s sake. Then there'll be 
lots more about it in the papers.’ 

“You must understand that Simpson, 
Topaz’s maid, has a bet with Penelope 
Chevronny’s maid that there will be 
more about Topaz in the papers by the 
end of the year than there will be about 
Penelope ; and Topaz and Penelope are 
naturally doing their best. 

“Toto was thrilled to extinction with 
theidea and impressedon Topaz that no 
oneelse must be told. ‘Secret weddings,’ 
she said, ‘must be secret to a certain 
extent—so they tell me in Fleet Street. 
If all the papers have it there won't be 
much said, but if one paper thinks it 
has it to itself that paper will scream. 
And, darling,’ she added, ‘it will be 
all the better for me. I ought to be 
paid quite a lot for an exclusive secret 
wedding.’ 

“T now rapidly approach the climax,” 
said Nitocris. “ By the way, have you 
® coffin-nail? Thanks. Well” (puff), 
“the morning after the wedding The 
Daily Benefit’ s gossip column was prac- 
tically half Topaz, and '’ — Nitocris 
paused impressively —‘“‘so was The 
Daily Blessing’ s.” 

I started. “Dear me!” I exclaimed ; 
“but what had happened ? ” 


|Topaz’s mate's act has made a deep 








“Topaz and her spouse-to-be had 
gone to The Blessing’s gossip man and 
for a weighty consideration had given 
him the whole story themselves.” 

“Oh, why?” 

“Well, Topaz’s spouse man had 
thought here was a fine chance to prove 
that Topaz’s people were wrong to say 
that he could never earn a penny for 
himself. Most adroit, wasn’t he?”’ 

‘He should get on,” I said approv- 
ingly. 

“Of course,” said Nitocris, ‘ poor 
Toto was disgusted. She bore with 
comparative stoicism The Benefit’s re- 
proach that she had let them down, but 
she decided to resign her position. She 
says from what she’s heard that 
impression and that journalism is going 
to be no life for a hard-working girl if 
all her friends take to blowing the gaff 
on themselves.” 








All things to all young men. 

‘‘ Believing that young people should have 
innocent recreation also nocent recreation also 
Sunday evenings, Father formed a club,”’ 
Evening Paper. 





‘‘ Italian school, The Enunciation, and the 
companion picture.’’—Auctioneer’s Catalogue. 


The companion picture is said to be also 





a speaking likeness. 


A BALLADE OF BALBUS. 
“ Balbus murum edificat.” 


Lorp of the level and line, 
Haughtily heaving the hod, 
Proud of the promise divine 
Given to Rome and her rod; 
Cleaving the clay and the clod, 
Wielding the chisel and maul, 
Girded for labour and shod, 
Bases is building a wall. 


Noonday will call him to dine, 
Munching a collop of cod, 
Cheese, or anchovies in brine, 
Onions and peas in the pod ; 
Then he will score on the sod 
Sites for a shrine or a hall; 
Towns will arise where he trod, 
Bases is building a wall, 


Under the eagle for sign 
Soon he will marshal his squad, 
Watching by Rhine or by Tyne, 
Armed with the pilum to prod 
Savages painted and odd, 
Barbarous foes who may crawl 
Where, like a boundary god, 
Bareus is building a wall. 


Envoi. 
Portal and pinnacle nod ; 
City and citadel fall ; 
Still in the class and the quad 
Baxsvs is building a wall. 
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first time at the Piccadilly The- 
atre last week, but my present 
feeling is that the silent cinema, 
which we have known and en- 
joyed for many years, is not 
seriously threatened ; or, if it is, 
ought not to be. 

Science is, of course, a marvel- 
louscreature,even if tending now 
and then to be a busybody, and 
wonderful results of tone and 
synchronization may develop; 
but they are not here yet. In 
the Vitaphone performances at 
the Piccadilly there is a certain 
confusion which taxes both the 
| eyeand theear—theeye, because 
everyone is a littlemorethan life- 
| size, and because, where there is 
| more thana single figure, it must 
watch so carefully to see who is 
speaking; and the ear, because 
the sound is so pervasive and 
would seem, were it not for the 





“THE EYES HAVE IT.” 


Ir is a little early to come to any| it was shattering to the nerves and thus/ store for us is the pretty face, for it 
lifelong opinion about the new talking | completely destructive of the true spirit | would not surprise me if most of the 
films, which I saw and heard for the} of the film. Vor probably the greatest ! Stars whose features are now the world’s 








by the cannonading; while as for the] Another loss which the Vitaphone 
scene of boiler-rivetting in the dockyard, | and its rival mechanisms may have in 


delight and desire are lacking in 
clarity of enunciation or beauty 
of accent. And then there are 
the funny men. Are they funny 
when they talk? Mr. Cuapriy 
I have the honour of knowing, 
and though I admire the serious. 
ness of his mind I hope that on 
the screen he will continue to 
express himself solely in gesture, | 
not unaided by hat, boots, mous. | 
tache and cane—all recently | 
copyrighted for that humane 
purpose. 
But there is another reason | 
for keeping actors and actresses | 
to their own domain and con- | 
fining the cinema to the visual | 
drama; and that is that one of | 
the shining virtues of thecinema, | 
through which it has brought | 
beguilement and comfort to) 
thousands of personswho might | 
otherwise have had no distrac- | 





“THANK GOODNESS, THAT BIT’S NOT A TALKIE.” 


eye, to come from all over the place. It|part of the attraction, the fascination,|tion from their own not too happy | 
has also a harsh tinniness which re-|of the cinema resides, and should reside, | thoughts, is that it is the theatre of the | 
moves the fine edge from both voice and |in its stillness. That, at any rate, is its | deaf. 
| melody and, as the evening goes on, be- | principal appeal to me: its presentation 
comes increasingly fatiguing. The odd |of activity without clamour, so that, 
_ thing is that this metallic stridency is | watching the noiseless phantasmagoria, 


E.V.L, | 
GREGORY’S FIRST LOVE. 


Ir’s wonderful how much I know) 








gentlest or faintest where one would |we are lulled and soothed into some-| about Gregory's First Love. He began | 


expect it to be least re- 
| strained—that is, in the 
record of brass, which 
reaches the audience as 
though muted, and it 
is most faithful. when 
| dealing with the notes 
| of the banjo. As for the 
| voices, since they were 
| all American, and all 
noisily confident, and 
wereas much more than 
life-size as theirowners, 
it is impossible to infer 
how a play by urbane- 
spoken English per- 
formers will make its 
effect. 

Speaking solely for 
myself, I would say that 
[hope it will make none, 
because I think that the 
stageand thecinema are 
two distinet arts, which 
ought not to dabble in 
miscegenation. I even 
go so far as to deplore 
the accessories of sound 
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which, in the false interests of realism, | thing like a trance, rapt into another | admitted that she had blue eyes and» 
now accompany so many movies. The} sphere, from which we should emerge, |fair hair. Not very long after I heard | 
Naval picture which showed us the| disenchanted perha 
triumph of Srurpes and the fate of V 


r ON | freshed. There may 
Spee was, for instance, to my mind rui 


ned | should be nothing else. 


by talking of her as 
‘a girl I used to meet,” | 
but I soon found out 
what she had really 
been to him. 

The very first thing | 
I heard about her was ; 
that she never wanted | 
to go for picnics. Soon | 
after we were married | 
I was planning tea in| 
the woods, and, quite | 
by chance of course, 
Gregory happened to, 
mention that his First | 
Love never had pro- | 
posed such a thing—| 
never. She had more) 
sense and could recog- 
nise the limitations of | 
the British climate. He 
hates picnics, so this) 
similarity in tasteseems | 
to have been most provr | 
dential. 

I felt curious about) 
her, and in answer to) 
some questions Gregory | 








FLORAL TRIBUTES FOR THE DEPARTED ORCHESTRA. 
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' but not unre-|that she was the soul of punctuality: | 
music, but there|She never missed trains nor Kept | 
Gregory waiting in any circumstances. | 
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'It made her an ideal person to travel 


a lot of information on the subject. 


seem so purely inferential that I can’t 
‘accept them in quite the same way. 
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with. 
Since then I have accumulated quite 


Some of the items are definite, and I 
take Gregory's word for them; others 


She was always calm, never fussed nor 
flurried Gregory. That, I suppose, was 
'so. She made all her own dresses and 
hats. Perhaps! Her affair with Gregory 
‘ came to an end for some good reason or 
other, and that might account for it. 
She adored watching Gregory fish—for 
any length of time, he says, and even 
when he didn’t get so much as a nibble. | 
That was simply splendid of her, of | 
course. But that she would never have 
| wanted to get the study spring-cleaned 
seems to me quite conjectural, And how 
canhe know positively that she wouldn't 
have asked him to put new washers on 
the taps (a thing he’s no good at), nor 
nake him do messages for her in town, 
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and that she would always have been | 


able to keep her servants? I just wonder! 
But Gregory is quite sure. 
It bewildered me at one time that 


her personal appearance was always | 


varying. When she didn’t plan picnics 
she was, as I said, fair with blue eyes. 
Then, when she was making all her own 
dresses, Gregory dwelt especially on a 
j redone. He could see it in his mind’s 
| eye, as if it were only yesterday. .. . 
| L suppose I was feeling snappy, and I 
| said, “I hate blue-eyed people in red.” 
| Gregoryanswered crushingly. “Well,” 
| he said, “as it happens, her eyes were 
| brown.” 

In answer to other questions it came 
out that her hair was brown too at 
such times. After that I regularly col- 
lected descriptions of her. When she 
| wasn't having the study cleaned she 
| Was apparently a sparkling brunette. 


when she watched him fishing, and tall 


and stately when she refrained from | 


making him do messages in town. 

_ Then it came out one day that 
|mauve, which doesn’t suit me, is 
Gregory's favourite colour, and that the 
F. L. always wore it (except when she 
i had the red frock on, I suppose). I 
couldn't help asking if it suited her 
|best when her eyes were blue or 
brown. Gregory wanted to know what 
| I meant by that, so I drew his atten- 
| tion to the variations that made it so 
| difficult for me to get a clear impression 
other. Gregory said I ought not to 
have asked silly questions, and ineident- 
ally it came out that it was quite a 
characteristic of the F. L. not to ask 
questions on such subjects. She had 
too much delicacy of feeling. 


ow that was an odd item. I began 





| She was short, just as high as his heart, | 


j 
| 


IS COMING BACK?” 





j 
— 

4 
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WHAT OUR DANCING-MEN HAVE TO PUT UP WITH, 


Intense Female (very intensely). “TELL ME, 18 IT REALLY TRUE THAT THE WAGGLE 
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| to be afraid Gregory had been mislead- 
ing me all the time, and that there had 
been ANOTHER before the rirst. There 
must have been, or how could she not 
ask questions like that ? Evidently too 
that was how the discrepancies arose. 
Each of them represented ANOTHER; 
a whole army of OTHERS existed. 

I had really begun to think Gregory's 
First Love was a kind of romantic 
Mrs. Arris. Then came a letter from 
my mother-in-law, asking me to call 
on o friend of hers who was to be in our 
neighbourhood forafewdays. “Gregory 
will remember her. I believe she was 
his First Love,” said the postscript. 

‘‘ How splendid!” I said, when I had 
told Gregory the news. ‘“ Now I shall 
know whether she is dark or fair, tall 
lor short. And I shall be able to see 


| her not missing trains, and not having 











picnics, and not spring-cleaning the 
study. You must take a day's fishing 
while she’s here, so that I can learn 
how to watch you when you never get 
a bite. Will she do it in mauve, do you 
think, and in blue eyes or in brown?” 
I was quite excited, but Gregory 
didn’t seem interested. I was rather 
shocked to see him so cool about it. 
And (it was awfully unlucky) when he 
came home that evening he told me his 
partner wanted him to take his holiday 
almost at once, a good month before 
we meant to goaway. Soin the end 
we were abroad, and I’ve never met 
Gregory's First Love after all. 











« £0000 ror THE Baririsn Treasury.” 
Headline in Aberdeen Paper. 
But sums like this mean nothing in 
Aberdeen. 
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THE H.C.F. 


I HAVE a rather serious educational 


| proposal to make. It is nothing less 
| than the abolition of all that part of 
mathematical learning which 1s con- 
cerned with the Highest Common Factor 
and the Lowest Common Multiple. 

My daughter was describing to me 
her day at school, and she mentioned 
arithmetic. 

“What sort of arithmetic?” I asked 
idly; and she replied wearily, ‘Oh, 
H.C.F.’s or something... .” And it all 
came back to me. 

The H.C.F. and the L.C.M.... The 
first initials that ever struck a root in 
my mind, and perhaps the barrenest. 

hat weeks, what months (or so it 
seemed in retrospect) I had spent with 
the H.C.F. and the L.C.M.! What 
sights and sounds they stirred in the 
memory now-—-a glimpse of elm-trees 
through the class-room window, the 
scent of limes, the cawing of rooks, 
the insistent snuffle of old Durell, the 
Maths-master, whom the boys called 
“ Beetle,” the whirr of the mowing- 
machine at work on the wickets for 
nr eauae M world of infinite possibility 
for laughter and sunshine, but a world 
soure?, spoiled, shattered by those un- 
speakable H.C.F.’s! Well, well... . 

My daughter plucked me back from 
my reverie. 








“What are they for, Daddy?” she 
said simply. 

“What are they for?” I echoed, 
amazed, ‘* Whatare they for? You've 
been at an expensive school for two 
years and you dare to ask your poverty- 
stricken father what H.C.F.'s are for?” 

“Yes,” the innocent girl replied, 
“what are they for?” 

“ Well,” I said, “if you ask me what 
H.C.F.'s are for, they're for--— Do you 
mean to tell me they haven't taught 
you what H.C.F.'s are for?" 

“No,” 

“ Well, they 're for——-"" It had come 
to me suddenly, shockingly, that I had 
not the faintest idea what H.C.F.'s 
were for. I, a Bachelor of Arts, an 
author, a ratepayer, the father of young. 
I toyed with the impulse to tell my 
daughter that H.C.F.’s were for the 
good of her soul, for the exercise of her 
mind, but rejected that as unworthy. 
I said: 

“Well, as a matter of fact it's rather 
difficult to explain what they're for 
now, but you 'll find they ‘re the greatest 
help later on.” 

“Oh!” she said. “ Have you?” 

May Heaven forgive me for the 
answer I made to that trustful child! I 
am too much ashamed to put it down 
on paper. After all we must—must we 
not ?—~be loyal to Education. 

But now, in the privacy of my cham- 
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ber, I have been searching my heart and | 
looking reality grimly in the face. My | 
life has been varied and rane 
long. Day by day I am confronted wit 
practical problems—the rates, the rent, 
the income-tax, my wife's accounts, the 
sharing or disputing of restaurant bills 
—which call for a knowledge of certain 
elementary arithmetical exercises, addi- 
tion, division, multiplication, even frac- 
tions, and above all, of course, subtrae- 
tion. But never, to my recollection, 
have I employed on active service, 80 to 
speak, the H.C.F.; never havel slipped 
out of a tight corner with the timely aid 
of the L.C.M. In fact, so far as this 
department of science is concerned, my 
parents wasted their money. — 

And another thing, ghastly in @ way. 
I find that I cannot even do the damed 
things! 

I discovered from my daughter, by 
subtle means, not giving myself “_~ 
that the Highest Common Factor of 3, 
6 and 9, is 3. Very well. But the 
point is, how do we arrive at that? 

Rasy, yousay. And it does look easy. 

But supposing it was 17, 46 and 382? 

Ah-ha! 

Well, I have locked the door. 
get down to it, 

There they are- 


3 6 9 
And all we have to do is to find 


nil 


Let's 
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the FLC.F,, knowing the 
already. 
Weil ? 


answer 


3 6 9 
Exactly. i 
T have a dim recollection that if we 
multiply 3 by 6 and divide by 9 Or 
was that how we found ratios? Well, 
try it. 
3 6 = 18 


i 0 


Therefore the H.C.F. of these sicken- 
ing rumbers is 2. Which we know to 
be a lie. 

Now don't let us hurry this thing. 
There they are again. 

eB 4 
Ah! I have it! 
9 divided by 3= 3 
Therefore the H.C.F. of 3,6 and 9 is 
3. Which is generally admitted. 
Very good. 


Divide 9 by 3. 











» find 





“ Good?" as the small American said, 
“Hell, it's perfect!” 

And now that we have the secret let 
| Us pass to more complicated sums. 
| Suppose now that we wanted to find 
_ the Highest Common Factor of 17 leaky 
baths and 45 express trains and 382 
| fwulty taps ? 
| Why should we want to find it? 1 
don't know. But we can't go into that 
jagain, There we are 


17 15 382 


; 
; 
i 
} 
; 


| 
Well, we know what to do. 
382 + 17 = 22 

Therefore the H.C.F. is 22 4 

| say nearly 23. 

| Now if we are right, the H.C.F. will 

| divide exactly into the other figure, the 

| 45 express trains. 

And the extraordinary thing is that 
it very nearly does! For twice 22 ,', 
is obviously 44.4%, which is practically 
45! In fact we're only out by one- 
seventeenth, just one; and in a long 
calculation that could be accounted for 
in a hundred ways, deviation, drift, 
relativity or anything. 

_ So we may take it that our method 
is substantially correct, 

But the Lowest Common Multiple is 
another matter. In fact, the L.0.M. is 
rather a teaser. A multiple, it seems, 
i something you can divide things 
into without leaving loose ends; and 
my daughter let it out that the Lowest 
| Yommon Multiple of 3,6 and 9 is 18, 

use if you had 18 leaky baths you 
could put 3 jeaky baths into them 6 
times, and 6 leaky baths 3 times and 9 
ky baths 2 times, and in each case 
they'd fit exactly. 
Ah, but how do J find out that? 
3 6 9 


well, 
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Husband, “1 bo Wish, ALTHEA, THAT YE'D STOP LIVING BEYOND OUR MBANS 
TO IMPRESS THE SMYTHES, SIMPLY BECAUSE THERY'RE LIVING BEYOND THEIR MEANS 
TO IMPRESS Us.” 
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I haven't the least idea. 

I simply can’t imagine. 

I don’t know how to begin ! 

Of course, one way would be to try 
all the other numbers, from 17 down- 
wards, and see if you could squeeze 9 
leaky baths into any of them, Trial by 
error, 

But supposing it was a case of express 
trains or barrels of cement, and you had 
to find the L.C.M. of 

1233 50,421 

Ah-ha! 

Now you begin to see why the school- 
bills bound up every term. 

Well, frankly, the thing baffles me, 
If 1 were to be confronted by a robber- 
ichief with a gun, who said, “ Find the 


316,957. 








L.C.M. of those numbers, or die!” I 





_ ; 


should say, ‘ Shoot, man, and have done | 
with it.” To be quite honest, I am be- | 
ginning to have qualms about that one. | 
seventeenth. It would not surprise me | 
to learn that the H.C.F. of 17, 45 and | 
382 is not 22,*, at all. But I could bear 
it. And I should be just as happy if my 
daughter cut the whole thing out of her 
life. In fact, in my opinion the L.C.M, 
is a nasty piece of chicanery; and the | 
H.C.F. is only about one-seventeenth | 
hetter. A. P. i. 


Smith Minor Libelled. 
“ Anyone with any inside knowledge is aware 
that most boys under 15 will stuff themselves 
sick whatever their diet,’’-Daily Paper. 








Smith Minor says that the man who 
wrote the above had no knowledge of 
his (Smith Minor's) inside, 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“THUNDER ON THE Lerr” (Kinasway). 

Wuen the play opened with a delight- 
ful children’s birthday-party where free 
criticism was passed on grown-ups, 
their state of mind and their attitude 
to the young, we hoped that we were 
going to have the right Kennetu 
Graname stuff. But that hope came 
to nothing. Then, when one of the 
boys refused to grow up (mentally, at 
least, for his body had become quite 
large), we thought we were going to 
have the Barris of Peter Pan. But 
that didn’t come off. Later, when one 
of the girls, now physically and mentally 
adult—though 1 doubted her sanity— 





had visions and was rather vague about 
the past, we thought of the Barrie of 
Mary Rose. But it wasn’t really like 
that. And finally, when some of the 
characters had their real natures and 
the true aspect of their conduct—not 
| too creditable—revealed to them by 
| magie (and in a wood, too) we recalled 
| the Barriz of Dear Brutus. And that 
also was quite different. 

But we were less troubled by all 
these reminiscences of good things that 
failed to reproduce themselves than by 
the general obscurity of the design. 
I have not read Mr. CurisTorHER 
Morey’s novel which Mr. Ricnarp 
Pryce has here adapted, and I can 
only assume (since the book received 
high praise) that its author found space 
and means to make his purpose clear ; 
just as I can well believe that his magic, 
which on the stage was grossly ham- 

red by patent and palpable bodies, 

ad a better chance when left to the 
reader's imagination to play with. 

Briefly the story tells how at his 
birthday-party the precocious little 
Martin raises the question whether 
grown-ups live a happy life. On the 
answer to this depends the answer to 
the further question whether it is worth 
while for him and his young friends to 
grow up atall. He therefore thinks it 
would be well to spy upon his elders. 
This difficult po sition is facilitated 
by a magic which allows him to dis- 
appear in a sudden spasm of darkness 
which occurs in broad daylight. 

In the next Act, twenty years later, 
Martin has developed into two people: 
(1) a person named George (the change 
of name doesn't help us much), who is 
married to one of the girls of the birth- 
day-party and carrying on an intrigue 
with another of them (she too had van- 
ished at the time of Martin's disappear- 
ance); (2) a person who has never begun 
to grow up and has no visible means of 
subsistence, but just hovers about the 
home of his childhood (occupied by 





No. 1 and family). He is loosely known 


as “the man,” nothing else being known 
about him. That he neither looks nor 
feels like a spy is obvious both to us and 











VISIONS ON THE HALF-LEFT. 
Joyce Clyde . . . Miss ANGELA BADDELEY. 


to himself. 





THE FOOD OF LOVE. 
Phyllis Richmond (Miss Donorny Hoimes- 
Gore). “T LOVE you.” 
Martin (Mr. BRamMwew. Fiercuen), “May 
I HAVE SOME CAKE?” 


to his innocence, incomprehensible) 
attentions. 

Eventually, after developments which 
I don’t pretend to follow, the simplicity 
of No. 2's unspoilt nature serves (I 





He is popular with the 
children of No. 1, and all women, in- 
cluding No. 1's wife, fall in love with 
him at sight and pursue him, rather 
nauseously, with their unwelcome (and, 





——— 
think, but I may be wrong) to reveal 
No. 1 and his wife to themselves and 
create in them a sense of their deplorable 
sophistication. 

In his preface to Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
Mortey’s novel (I had just time to 
glance at it, having ho fully bought a 
copy on the spot) Mr. ft uGH WALPotE 
excuses himself from a lot of troublesome 
analysis by saying that “the reaction” 
(dreadful word !) “of everybody to the 
story will be individual, and for 
that reason no general explanation ig 
needed.” It would seem, in fact, to he 
like the sound of the “thunder” (ve 
well done, by the way), which seemed | 
to the actors facing the footlights to 
come from the left, while to half the 
boxes it seemed to come from the right, 
to the other half from the half-left, and 
to the stalls from the half-right. | 
know nothing about the individual “re- 
actions” of the audience at the répé- 
tition générale, for one couldn't judge 
by the generous thunder of spel 
coming as it did from the left (that ill- 
omened quarter) as much as the right; 
but my own reaction was not of good 
augury for the success of the play, 

Its obscurity, as I have hinted, was | 
bad enough, but its technique was | 
worse. People had an intolerable habit | 
of talking in loud asides, if the word ean | 
be used of speeches that were constantly | 
thrown off, one of them at quite short | 
range, with the speaker's face turned | 
full upon the object of his remarks, so 
that you were never sure whether you | 
were listening to monologue or dialogue, | 

In these trying conditions I cannot) 
blame the actors if their performances | 
fell short of distinction. Miss ANGELA 
BappELey perhaps came nearest to it, | 
but not very near. She was ill-suited | 
with the cryptic part of Joyce, the girl | 
who had disappeared with the hoy | 
Martin and was subsequently the object | 
of No. 1's depraved affections, w ile | 
herself preferring No. 2. She took her | 
task very seriously, adopting the gaze | 
of a visionary, the air of one possessed, | 
and a general resemblance (no doubt | 
undesigned) to Miss Jean FoRBEs- | 
Rornertson in The Dybbuk. 

As Martin No. 2, Mr. BRAMWELL | 
Fietcuer, though not visibly inspired, | 
did his brave best to make us believe | 
in this thirty-year-old innocent. 
Lawrence ANDERSON and MissDorotaY 
Houmes-Gore were fairly adequate a8 
Martin No. 1 and his wife, and Miss 
Dora Barton was good and natural as 
the hostess of the children’s party. 

I liked the humour of Miss MoRiBt 
Axep as Elizabeth, a domestic, and of 
Mr. Ricnarp Gooipen as Ben Brook, 
gentleman who invariably blew, of at 
tempted to blow, smoke-rings as the best 
meansof relieving an awkward situation. 
ae on = nee 




















uation. 
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I wish I could honestly earn a little 
easy credit for my intelligence by de- 

ibing this play as a subtle fantasy 
delightfully worked out. But I will be 
content to pay it the compliment of 
saying that it threatens to enhance, if 
that is possible, the reputation of Sir 
James Barrie. One came away with 
an increased respect for that 
sure instinct by which he 
eludes the many snares 
that lie in the path of those 
who make magic for the 


stage. O. 5. 
“Diversion ” (LitTne). 














I rather hope that Diver- 
\ sion is not Mr. Jonn Van 
| Davren’svision of what may 
happen to Young Woodley 
when he grows up. His new 
hero, young Wyn Hayward, 
‘is also a sensitive and a 
| romantic ; he is insufficiently 
instructed for his—twenty- 
_ three or so—years. It seems ( 


odd that the deep affection 
| and discerning sympathy of 
his father, the distinguished 
‘surgeon—the author again 
| illuminates the difficult rela- 
tionship of father and son— 
should be so utterly helpless 
to prevent the ruin which his son's 
pathological love affair brings upon the 
unhappy boy. 
| Wyn, holidaying in Bellaggio, has 
|made acquaintance with the reigning 
beauty and principal star of the English 
| Stage, and has, on one spell-bound 
_moon-haunted night, received the ulti- 
_ mate favour from her. 
| To this light woman the adventure 
has been mere diversion; for the boy it 
_is transfiguration. He returns to his 
| father’s Harley Street house endeavour- 
jing or pretending to forget, but the 
| well-loved voice on the telephone brings 
his smothered passion to the surface. 
| The pretty lady without pity has him in 
thrall. The shrewd hints of his more 
instructed brother as to his idol’s notor- 
lous reputation, the anxious but tact- 
‘fully unobtrusive misgivings of his 
father, are of no avail. The acquaint- 
Anceship is renewed. But the woman, 
_ bored with the fervour and persistence 
of the ardent amateur, has no more 
favours to give. An heroic effort to 
escape from the abject humiliations of 
_ his obsession, to face his own growing 
_ Suspicions of his beloved’s unworthiness 
4nd pitiless indifference, is followed by 
an even more complete abandonment to 
the pursuit of the desired one—till in 
/One moment of unrequited passion 
| turned to hate the frenzied boy takes his 
_tormentor by the throat and is aghast 
| to find her body lifeless in his hands. 


teen 





It is of course difficult to set any 
limits to the vagaries of the life-force, 
but it does rather seem as if Mr. Van 
Droren took a wrong turning in his 
play when he decided to give his hero's 
unhappy love-story this too sinister 
issue. There was enough misery and 





to spare inevitably in store for his poor 
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THE LOSER PAYS. 

Rayetta Muir (Miss CaATHLEEN Nespitr) to Wyn Hayward (Mr. 
Mavrice Evans). “GO THROUGH THESE BILLS BEFORE YOU SETTLE 
THEM FOR ME. SEE YOU ’RE NOT IMPOSED UPON.” 


young victim without this piling on of 
the agony, which seemed wanton and 
arbitrary, and therefore lessened rather 
than heightened the effect of authentic 
tragedy. It certainly was true that we 
were not moved by the death of Rayetta 
and the hopeless remorse, fear and 
imminent self-destruction (with his 





A HARLEY STREET PRESCRIPTION 
(For SAVING THE NECR). 
Wyn Hayward . . . MR. Maurice Evans. 





Sir Charles Hayward Mr. C. V. FRANCE. 





father’s connivance) of young Hayward 
as we were by the less spectacular 
agonies of the poor boy's moral strug- 
on and hopeless humiliations. 

The author also seemed to make little 
use of some of his characters, who had 
the air of being rather dragged in to fill 
out the piece than knitted intothe action, 
and that in a play of serious 
themes is surely a defect. 

These criticisms are but 

to pay Mr. Van Daven the 
deserved compliment of tak- 
ing his work seriously. His 
problem is sincerely felt and 
his analysis of youth astra 
in love seemed likely dre 5 
to be true. Mr. Maurice 
Evans presented the youth 
Hayward in a very well- 
balanced and sensitive per- 
formance, never spoiled 
(even at the difficult end) 
by an exaggerated emotion- 
alism which was an ever- 
present temptation, Mr. 
C. V. France (the father) had 
an opportunity not merely for 
that gracious ease of manner 
which suits him so well, 
but for the deeper emotions 
which he presents with so 
capableand controlled a tech- 
nique. Histenderconcern and strangled 
sympathy for his suffering boy were ad- 
mirably suggested. Miss Antson Lme- 
Gatt showed her rare conscientiousness 
by refusing to make Wyn’s dull and 
worthy sister Muriel anything more than 
just dulland worthy, and therefore might 
miss the reward of her careful work 
from the unperceptive. Mr, Grorer 
THIRLWELL gave an agreeable perform- 
ance as Wyn’'s knowing elder brother; 
and Miss Moriie Lumuey scored easily 
and deservedly with the part of an 
exceedingly naice refained manicurist. 

Miss Catnteen Nespitt’s Rayettia 
was more difficult to assess. She indi- 
cated cleverly the sleepy purring charm 
of Rayetta’s assumed manner in publie, 
the touch of hardly-concealed common- 
ness; and in her more intimate moods 
the essential callousness and emptiness 
of the woman, her tigerish cruelty 
when angered and unmasked. But, 
beyond a certain contemptuous pity, 
there seemed to be wanting the indica- 
tion of any attractive quality which 
could conceivably have held her lover in 
so abject and persistent a slavery. 

However, I suppose no one ean pre- 
tend to any real knowledge of this 
obscure business. .# 





“The golden treachery by Palgrave,” 
Bookseller's List in Dutch Paper. 
This fellow PaLGrave seems to have 
debased the currency. 
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ADDRESS TO THE EARTH. 

(Written after reading a charming 

Scientific Essay recommended for use 

in our Schools.) 
No ee hiding secrets of thy birth, 
O Earth! 
Whose very origin and date 
The cold astronomer can calculate 
(Not absolutely to a year, 
But still extremely near), 
Seeing thou 'rt one 
Of a number of small pieces broken from 

the sun, 

Whose rosy car 
With a great bang 
Crashed nearer to a star 
Than careful drivers would have done 
Nine thousand million years or so 
Ago; 
Thence all the planets sprang. 


And what a life, 

O World! 

Of mineral tragedy and reptile strife 

And what not, on thy face 

Of seeming outward fairness, and at 
what a pace 

Hast thou unfurled! 

One cannot do it justice (not in odes) 

Nor sing as one would like to sing all 
day 

Of fierce pre-Cambrian clay. 

Much must be left unsaid 

About the radio-active origin of lead 

And glacial episodes. 


Suffice it to remark that things were 
weird, 

And so remained a lengthy span 

Ere yet our primal ancestor, astute, 

Grew tired of posing as a newt 

And then a lemur, and appeared 

As something rather close to the brute 

Which now we know as Man. 

Him thou hast rolled 

Through varying temperatures of heat 
and cold, 

Zon by won, like a blind thing lost, 

Searching for empires, liberty and gold 

And boiling glue, 

But never feeling certain what thou 
wast 

Or whence we came, 

Till science put an end to that poor 


game, 
And high time too! 


So gradually now 

We understand the how 

Of most things that befall 

On thee, O Ball! 

Divide the atom and dissect the cow, 

And maybe, in a myriad years or so, 

By wiser convolutions of the brain, 

Seorn of the easier arts and iced cham- 
pagne, 

Some gent (or no, 

Some girl) will go 

And find out All. 














And after that, then what ? 

Surely, as like as not, 

In boredom and disdain, 

By devolutionary lapse 

From that high point of strain 

We shall go all to pot ; 

Man will descend once more into the 
brute, 

Put on the lemur and the newt— 

So curious are Nature’s haps, 

So unaccountable are chaps— 

And disappear again. 


But none the less, 

Thou round Automaton, 

Thou shalt go rolling on 

With thy cold satellite, the moon, 

Poor loon! 

Thy birthday all forgot, 

No one to ask thy whence, thy whither 
or thy what; 

No one to guess 

Which afternoon 

Shall see thee ultimately, if thou dost, 

Bust, 

Except a few amcebe which are there 

And will not care 

To bet upon the date of the affair. 

This strikes me as a bad 

And rather sad 

Result of progress; it dispels my mirth ; 

It makes me doubt if anything is worth 

Doing, O Earth. Evoe. 








THE HUSTLING OF HANDEL. 


Lxeeps has been fortunate in not only 
being the scene of a great musical fes- 
tival, but in being honoured by one of 
those stimulating orations for which 
Sir Toomas Beecuam is famous. 

His address at the Leeds Luncheon 
Club on October Ist was, however, 
rather disappointing. Although he be- 
laboured the morons of the musical 
world with considerable vigour, notably 
in the passage dealing with brass bands, 
the pungency of his vituperation was 
weakened by moments of urbanity, as, 
for example, when, after bidding his 
audience look at the profits of the 
gramophone companies, he at once 
added, ‘Oh! I don’t mind the profits ; 
I’ve got shares in them all.” Nor was 
the reference to “poor old Italy under 
the yolke [sic] of Mussolini”—I quote 
from the report in a leading daily—par- 
ticularly felicitous. 

But if Sir Taomas Bercuam’s oratory 
fell below his usual level of ornamental 
objurgation he achieved wonders with 
the baton in brightening up Hanpet. 
Cuartes Lamp, it will be remembered, 
once wrote :- 

*“*T sit at oratorios like a fish, 
Incapable of sound, and only wish 
The thing was over,”’ 
People of this type still exist, and their 
sufferings are greatly alleviated by the 





——$$—$—_. 


acceleration of oratorio and the i 
up of Bacu. We may even look for. 
ward to a time when it may be possi 
to perform the whole of The Ring in 
one evening, and all the symphonies of 
BEETHOVEN at one concert. 








THE NOT QUITE PERFECT SUMMER, 


(‘It isthe bright day that brings forth the 
adder.’’] 


Most generously through golden days 

The sun has poured his cheering rays 
On country and on town; 

His radiance, magically bright, 

Has filled the summer with delight, 

Given a stimulus to trade, 

Inspired us as we worked and played, 

Filled us with bounding health and made 
Our faces nice and brown. 


Farmers, I hear, had bumper crops 
Of things like fruit and hay and hops; 
The exclamation “Gee!” 
Has proved Americans impressed 
By English weather at its best; 
Batsmen have made a lot of runs 
(Sixes and fours as well as ones), 
And bathers gaily swallowed tons 
Of warm and sparkling sea, 


But one result, entirely bad, 
Makes every decent person mad: 
The sun’s unclouded face 
Has sent out idiots in bands 
To seek the country and the sands 
And there commit that worst of sins, 
Strewing their paper, empty tins, 
Bread, bottles and banana-skins 
In every blesséd place. 


And Autumn finds the horrid mess 
O’er England's native loveliness 
Obscenely scattered yet. 
The prayers and pleadings we rehearse 
But serve to make the blighters worse, 
And really one must half incline 
To hope that 1929, 
Instead of being warm and fine, 
Will be extremely wet. 





The Curate’s Egg: New Version. 

«Dr. W. Temple recalled the days he spent 
in Bermondsey club work as a graduate fresh 
from Oxford. “He said: ‘ At my lodgings there 
was a tin bed, rather rickety, and 1 laid on it 
with anxiety.’ ’’— Daily Paper. 





‘To-day many a heap of beautiful golden | 
feathers have fluttered helplessly down in te- 
sponse to the crack of the sportsman s rifle. 

Bradford Paper. 
The pistol is, of course, reserved for 
cubbing. 

“‘ Harry Wilcox, of this city, left to-day for 
a short business trip to Chicago. The Baptist 
Church, of which he is a member, will hold 
prayer services to-night.- _Minneapolis Star. 

Canadian Paper. 
Wouldn't Big Brut be pained if he 
knew ! 
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Mr. DOUGLAS LOWE. 


WE lacked a voice like old Olympian Pindar's On longer circuits moving fast and far 

To praise his rhythmic stride that spurned the cinders; May he achieve more records at the Bar, 

And now, from running-tracks retired for good, he And win for Cambridge, with that heart so big, 
Secures the baton (jam donatus rude). More olive-groves to wear upon his wig! 





MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES. —LXXIX. 
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| as an ambiguous product; and I have yet to meet the man 
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Budding Diplomat (thorcughly bored at grcwn-up tea-party). 























**MumMy, I’M SURE IT MUST BE LONG PAST MY BEDTIME.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Tue aphorism, like the Sealyham, has always struck me 


who could distinguish it off-hand from the maxim, the| 
proverb and the epigram. Nothing however could do more 
to standardize the breed and popularise its attractions than 
Mr. Locan Pearsawt Suirn’s Treasury of English Aphorisms 
(ConsTaBLE), a miniature “ Rocrer” of admirably grouped 
examples, with a graceful and illuminating preface. The 
aphorism is not a maxim, because it does not necessarily 
convey advice; it is not a proverb, because the individual 
and not the race produces it; and it is not an epigram be- 
cause its bearing 1s universal rather than particular. Its 
function is to state a truth of general importance, a truth 
incapable of scientific demonstration, in a happy and strik- 
ing manner—‘‘a thought must tell at once or not at all”; 
and in practice it is apt to be the vehicle of a somewhat tart 
wisdom. The French,from La RocserovcauLp onwards, 
have been esteemed its best exponents ; yet, in spite of the 
contention of Lord Mortey and Dean Ince that English 
aphorists make a comparatively poor show, Mr. PrarsaLu 
SairH is obviously right in conceding them a supremacy of 
their own. An anthology that ranges from Bacon to Bur- 
Ler, Haurrax to Hazxirt, Jounson to Jowerr and Cuester- 
FIELD to Caurton CoLiuys, displays a width of range and 
an imaginative lustre which more than atones for French 
lucidity. Needless to say its editor has not confined him- 
self to fashionable or notorious sources. EMERSON, tempor- 
arily beclouded, contributes a striking number of worldly 


ap : 
—not he of the Worthies, but a younger contemporary—| 
fathers an exquisite series of catchpenny admonitions in the | 
authentic vein of Polonius. 





The Star-Spangled Manner (Care) is a lively and enter- 
taining book which fully lives up to its felicitous title, I 
have read most of the books written by Mr. BEVERLEY 
Nicuots, and [ have enjoyed this one most of all. Forone 
thing, Mr. Nicnoxs is mellowing; his youthful arrogance 1s 
now tempered by occasional twinges of misgiving, and you 
can’t help liking a man who says, ‘‘ Who am I that I should 
write like this?” just at the moment when you were going 
to ask him that question yourself. And then, for another 
thing, Mr. Nicnoxs is now writing of America, and America, | 
as I have long suspected, is his spiritual home. Almost) 
everything American stirs his enthusiasm. (‘« Almost,” for | 
not even Mr. Nicnots will stand for “big” Brut THOMPSON | 
and Mrs. Aimte Sempre McPuerson the evangelist.) Even 
the generally accepted charges are condoned. Of course 
Prohibition is a farce, but then it is a “‘divine”’ farce. And 
of course every American brags about his home-town, and 
it would be better for us if we took the same pride in out 
towns over here. However, it is pleasant to note that in 
spite of his enthusiasm Mr. NicHons remains an English- 
man after all. He is genuinely concerned about the future 
of English industries, for unless we take a leaf out of the 
American book we are surely doomed. If Mr. Nicwous were 
a young man entering Parliament he would devote his 
to a passionate campaign for the extension of British 
“not by tariffs but of our own free wills.” Every mae, 
woman and child would be taught to reject with loathing 











and other-worldly dicta; and a certain Dr. Tuomas FuLLER 
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; . 
| idea ; but need we wait for an organ- 
| jsed campaign? We could start “buy- 

ing British ” at once, you and I, and all 
of us. Perhaps Mr. NICHOLS himself 

would join; he could begin by selling 
‘that French car of his, about which he 

spoke to Mr. Henry Forp, and buying 
‘an English one in place of it, Every 
: little helps. 


The opening of Against the Sun 
(From ConsTaBLE)presents the reader, 
In a quite minor part, with one 
Who might have well been briefed as 
leader ; 
| A master of ironic wit, 
| This Aubrey Trumble’s conversation 
| Is such that 1’d have welcomed it 
In doses through the whole narration. 





With this to ease it I'd have said 
The story was a fine achievement, 
But Goprrey Exton probes instead 
The mental aspects of bereavement ; 
The hero's wife untimely dies ; 
Shattered with grief, he dreads the 
morrow, 
But rallies, and to life applies 
A grim philosophy of sorrow. 
Rare stuff for your psychologist. 
So hard indeed the theme is driven 
That action, though it does exist, 
Is rather hinted at than given; 
It’s excellently done throughout, 
And I am churlish thus to grumble, 
But I'd have liked some more about 
That pleasant fellow, Aubrey Trumble. 





Admitting that sallies of wit always 
date more unfavourably than plain 
| speech, it is hard, I think, to find duller 
| reading than the facetious utterances 
| 0f the Renascence. Anyone who has tp 0: 

toiled through a series of such efforts Ujje"E: 
will bear me out ; and anyone who has 

not might do worse than peruse the pain- 
ful array of jests bequeathed by Lron- 
| Ando and Erasmus. The German genius 
| for such things was particularly dunder- 
headed and its popular manifestations 
almost as dreary as its scholarly ones. 
| This sufficiently accounts for the fact 
that the Teutonic legend of T'yl Eulen- 
| Spregel, which relates a series of pranks 
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Ticket-Collector (to passenger who is inclined to argue). “NOW, COME ON OUT OF 


played by the bumpkin on the bour-| IT! You CAN'T HAVE A FIRST-CLASS ROW WITH A THIRD-CLASS TICKET.” 








geois, never had an ything like the vogue 





of fabliaux of a more Gallic turn. In 1867, however, a 
Belgian, Cuartes De Coster, determined to rewrite Eulen- 
spregel as a Belgian national epic. He was faced with 
obvious difficulties; Belgium was sharply divided into 
Walloon and Fleming, Catholic and Protestant. Coster, 
however, ignored the Walloons and treated the Catholics 
- ‘synonymous with the Spanish tyranny. The decks being 
‘ius cleared for action, he wrote ‘an extraordinary farrago 
Dearly seven hundred pages long, in which Eulenspiegel is 
the intellect of Flanders, Claes, his father, its fortitude, and 
soon, Eulenspiegel is born on the same day as PHILIP OF 
Spats, and the rearing and fate of the two protagonists are 
out. Inprefaeing the original two-volume 


ene ee 








edition of the excellent translation now published in one, 
the late Sir Epmunp Goss discovered affinities between 
The Legend of Ulenspiegel (Hetnemany) and the satire of 
Rapexais and Cervantes. These, however, sublimated the 
folklore at their disposal. De Coster strikes me as having 
prostituted his material to a controversial purpose without 
refining its original crudity. 


The great name of Drake, overshadowing the reputations 
of most of his contemporaries much as did Newson’s a 
couple of centuries later, has deprived more than one Tudor 
seaman of his just share of recognifion at the hands not 
only of his own generation but of posterity. Sir Manrin 
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Fropisner, whose story, told in vigorous and picturesque 
fashion by Mr. Wut1am McFee, forms the latest volume 
in the Golden Hind series of nautical biographies (Lane), is 
a case in point. FRoBISHER was a great seaman in an age 
of great seamen. He was the first to brave the frozen seas 
of the Arctic in search of the North-West Passage. His 
abortive attempt was the earliest ever made to establish a 
colony in North America. He grappled with the Armada 
galleons so stoutly that he was knighted after the battle on 
board Lord Howarn’s flagship. But to the great majority 
of modern Englishmen he’is no more than—if indeed so 
much as—a name. Mr. McFee has built up out of the 
comparatively scanty material at his disposal a vivid picture 





of the hardbitten irascible Yorkshireman and the great 


life is almost too aggressively modern; and she is responsible 
for more than her just share of those brilliant aphorisms 
which the publisher has thoughtfully collected in a leaflet | 
for the benefit of indolent reviewers. 





There are eighteen short stories—and not so short ag to | 
make that anything but very generous measure—in Migs | 
Puy.uis Borrome’s new collection, Strange Fruit (Coutins), 
Everyone who cares anything for the attributes of our | 
novelists knows that Miss Borrome can wander about the | 
Continent of Europe and in and out of almost every phase | 
of its social life with all the assurance of the completely | 
initiated ; but, though her knowledge is used to good effect | 
here, it is not that which gives this volume its real distine. | 








times in which he lived, where- 
| in are admirably blended the 
| qualities of the historian and 
| the imaginative writer. But is 
| he not historically at fault in 
| his statement that the fore and 
| aft rigwas ‘invented in 1539” ? 
| The lateen sail, which had of 
| course been in use in the Med- 
iterranean since the seventh 
century, if not before, had been 
adopted by most of the sea- 
going nations of Europe, in the 
form of the lateen mizzen, a 
hundred years before the date | - 
he specifies. 









Seeing’s Believing (GOLLANCz) 
is the title Mr. Gerarp Hop- 
KIns has chosen for his latest 
novel, adding as a sub-title, 
Variations on a Theme. I liked 
his second choice. The book 
reminds me of those ancient 
pieces, arranged by Brintey 
RicHarps or another, that our 
mothers or aunts used to ham- 
mer out on the piano in our 
youth—pieces that started off 
simply enough but were apt to 
becomea little wearisome before 
the final fireworks had been 
tortured out of the old melody. 
The action of the story is con- 
fined within the narrow limits of 
some thirty hours, which means 
that the author is forced to ana- 
lyse his characters to the very 
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tion. Her settings and societies | 
are excellently done and often | 
uncommon, but it is the fact | 
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; AU VRTARER TY Fas yy that she tells of happenings to | 

Powe Sey 4, | the souls rather than the bodies | 
Ir eZ aK, j of her men and women which 

j makes her book so interesting. | 


“The Dagger,” the story of | 
4 | three little Polish aristocratg | 
who ran away from their con- | 
vent school to fight the Bol- | 
sheviki, stands out most, not | 
that it is necessarily the best 
P | story but it is the only one quite | 
of itskind. ‘The Lesser Light” | 

_ jis excellent in another genre, | 
and so is ‘‘ Le Drame.” In fact | 
\. | it is impossible to imagine a | 
f reader at all concerned with the | 
/ |world where things are done | 
£ who would not find some facet | 
of his own interests reflected | 
here. Soldiering from the sol- 
dier’s point of view is, I should 
say, her only failure. Perhaps | 
these stories lose as little from | 
being lumped together—if Miss | 
BorromeE will excuse the ex- 
pression-—as any collection of | 
short stories can. 
| 


Gyfford of Weare (SAMPSON | 
Low) dates back to the period | 
when men of breeding were free | 
with their "Sdeaths, 'Sbloods | 
and so forth. Mr. JErrery| 
Farnov’s heroine also was not | 








last fibre of their being. It is something of a tour de force, 
no doubt, that Mr. Gzrarp Hopxrns should have succeeded 
in spinning out his tenuous material to the customary length 
of a modern novel; it is something more that he should 
have contrived to make three out of his four chief characters 
interestingly alive. We have perhaps a little too much of 
the tangled thoughts that perplex the brain of Sir Anthony 
Devison, K.C.B., the old General who has at last got his 
reward by being offered the Governorship of the Scillies, but 
his hard conventional wife, Marion, is distinctly good, espe- 
cially in the scenes with her daughter Ann, who has just 
been discovered by a meddlesome old friend to have told a 
deliberate lie when she said she had enjoyed her visit to the 
Harlands at Cratchetts. Instead of spending a blameless 
fortnight there she had gone off, in fact, with Major Tarleton, 
once on the General's staff and withal a married man. Ann 
is undoubtedly the making of the book, but her outlook on 





restrained in her language, and | 
I admit astonishment when I found her describing @ man as | 
a cockatrice, a venomous serpent, a basilisk, a damned fellow, 
a runagate villain and a hell-hound. For the moment I 
thought she was perhaps guilty of slight exaggeration, but | 
I discovered afterwards that her heart was in the right | 
place even if her tongue was unbridled. Mr. Farnot keeps 
the ball rolling at top speed in this romance, and the greatest 
glutton for adventure will have his fill. In the end, however, 
we reach calm and happiness and a heroine brimming over 
with love, which is very satisfactory. 








“Our homeward journey took us through Hever, once the property 
of the Boleyns, famous for Anne of that elk.”—Parish Magazmé, 


We always thought of her as rather a dear. 


“Bishop Fyffe gained a third class Classical Tripod at Cambridge 
and a third class Theological Tripod.”—Sussex Paper. 











We beat him: we got a second-hand Theodolite. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Ir is reported that Mr. Winston 
| CaurcuiL1, the well-known bricklayer, 
| is about to add a mortar-board to his 


i hats. 
jpeere of ha ae 
| Weare asked to deny the rumour that 
'“Jix” has joined the Brick-droppers’ 
| Union. & % 


j 
{ 
| 
| 
} 


| «Cars to suit all pockets at Olympia,” 
says a headline. Cars to fit the waist- 
| coat-pocket would go far to solve the 
parking problem. — 

| A contemporary informs us in its 
General Knowledge feature that the 
' statesman who was nicknamed “ Dizzy” 





| was Lord BeaconsrieLp. So much for 


instituted by The Daily Mail as to why 
Continental resorts seem to’be increas- 
ingly more attractive than our seaside 
towns, will not result in any tampering 
with the distinctively national charac- 
teristics of Thanet. 
= OF 
Cyclists are reported to have attained 
eee. speed over short distances 
immediately behind motor-cars. Pedes- 
trians, on the other hand, show their 
best form just in front of them. 
* % 


Society, in the opinion of a gossip- 
writer, is creeping back. After reading 
this, West Kensington is expected to 
make a point of returning on all-fours. 


At a recent exhibition of the Royal 





Horticultural Society, Lord Rmpe.n 


A paragraphist hopes to see no more 
shivering bridesmaids during the winter 
season. Nothing is said about shiver- 
ing bridegrooms, who often suffer in this 
way even in the summer season. 


Instructions have been issued that 
the reception of Army recruits is to be 
made as home-like as possible. A 
pleasing touch would be the Sergeant- 
major purring by the fire. 


In an attack on modern morals the 
Rev. Bertram Smits, of Leeds, spoke 
of youngsters at the seaside clamouring 
for ice-cream. He takes the view that 
in the Hereafter they will clamour for 
ice-cream in vain. 


“Thereis nothing thicker than blood,” 





ithe belief that it was 
| Mr. GuapsTONE. 


| Boot - manufacturers 
|have been praying for 
rain, itseems. It is long 
since a drought brought 
Northampton to its 
knees, ‘~@ 

Ploughing - matches 
may excite local interest, 
but they will never be 
a with the general 
public, owing to the lack 
| of facilities for backing 
| an also-ploughed. 





Chorus-girls, we are 
| told, are trained to dance 
\inaudibly. This quality 
seems also to be en- 
couraged in their singing. 


A Nottingham man 
complained that his wife 
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SLL 
Y, 


WANTED: FACES TO FIT THE SHOUTIES. 


: declares an American 
& \statesman. Has he tried 
BZ our post-office ink ? 


Mr. Warwick Arm- 


are described as carrying 
Vv |great weight. There 
must be nearly twenty 
j stone behind his pen. 


Mr. E. BuakisTon says 
that the boy of to-day is 
not a bad boy at school. 
If this is so, where are 
vz |our great men of the 
future to come from ? 


He complains of having 
been shaken before taken. 


YZ 


A correspondent in a 








threw a custard-pie at him. Holly- 
wood is delighted that this ancient relic 
of American film humour still lingers 
, on in the old country. 





- 
| Inboth England and Australia expert 
opimon is divided as to the relative 
cricket strength of the two countries. 
Thequestion will therefore again have to 
| be decided by a series of Test matches. 
| 7 Pha 
| Certain football clubs are said to have 
their professionalsfrom driving 
motor-cars, riding motor-cycles or danc- 
, ing. Yet they don’t seem to mind their 
| Playing a little football. 
|, Aform of sleepy sickness is said to 
have manifested itself among dogs. On 
| the other hand, the dog next-door seems 


| fo be a martyr to insomnia. 
/ x oe 


a It is earnestly hoped that the inquiry 


showed some leeks four feet long. His 
lordship is said to resent the rumour 
that they were grown under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Luoyp GeorGe. 


It has been a really wonderful year. 
We don’t remember when newspaper 
readers’ suggestions for the improve- 
ment of cricket continued so far into 
the autumn. 


Osteopaths were warned by a speaker 
at the annual congress of the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics that if they wished their profes- 
sion to make progress they must set 
their own house in order. They should 
also clear their own osteopathways. 


For B.B.C. announcers’ evening wear 
it seems that the dinner-jacket. is de 
rigueur. Of course, listeners-in are at 





liberty to wear full dress. 


contemporary complains 
that his laundry always closes up the 
button-holes of his shirts with starch. 
He is lucky. Some laundries use 
cement, a 


as good as a pantomime. 


tion of teeth. It would be a courteous 
response for film-producers to lay on 
free gas in the cinemas. 








“ After the reception the happy couple left 


trimmed with mayonaise.’’—Local Paper. 


There's always this risk when a bride 
wears her going-away costume at the 





wedding-breakfast. 
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sTRONG’s cricket articles | 











} An American doctor | 
was arrested after falling | 
down two flights of stairs. | 


Barnsley Municipal Council is think- | 
ing of running a pantomime this year. | 
Municipal Counc'ls are often said to be | 


Dentists in America are showing | 
films to their patients during the extrac- | 


| 


| 


for Weston-super-Mare, the bride travelling in | 
a smart French two-piece costume of black givre | 
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| in are admirably blended the 
| qualities of the historian and ty 
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FRosisHER, whose story, told in vigorous and picturesque 
fashion by Mr. WiLL1AM McFeer, forms the latest volume 
in the Golden Hind series of nautical biographies (Lane), is 
a case in point, FRropisHeR was a great seaman in an age 
of great seamen. He was the first to brave the frozen seas 
of the Arctic in search of the North-West Passage. His 
abortive attempt was the earliest ever made to establish a 
colony in North America. He grappled with the Armada 
galleons so stoutly that he was knighted after the battle on 
board Lord Howarp’s flagship. But to the great majority 
of modern Englishmen he’ is no more than—if indeed so 
much as—a name. Mr. McFer has built up out of the 
comparatively scanty material at his disposal a vivid picture 
of the hardbitten irascible Yorkshireman and the great 





ee 


life is almost too aggressively modern; and she ig 

for more than her just share of those brilliant aphorisms 
which the publisher has thoughtfully collected in & leaflet 
for the benefit of indolent reviewers. 





There are eighteen short stories—and not so short ag to 
make that anything but very generous measure—in Migs | 
Puyi1is Borrome’s new collection, Strange Fruit (Contains). | 
Everyone who cares anything for the attributes of oy | 
novelists knows that Miss Borrome can wander about the | 
Continent of Europe and in and out of almost every hase | 
of its social life with all the assurance of the completely | 
initiated ; but, though her knowledge is used to good effect | 
here, it is not that which gives this volume its real distine. | 














times in which he lived, where- 





=e 
the imaginative writer. But is 
he not historically at fault in 
his statement that the fore and 
aft rig was “invented in 1539” ? 
The lateen sail, which had of 
course been in use in the Med- 
iterranean since the seventh 
century, if not before, had been 
adopted by most of the sea- 
going nations of Europe, in the 
form of the lateen mizzen, a 
hundred years before the date | - 
he specifies. 


Seeing'’s Believing (GOLLANCz) 
is the title Mr. Gerarp Hop- 
KINS has chosen for his latest 
novel, adding as a sub-title, 
Variations on a Theme. I liked 
his second choice. The book 
reminds me of those ancient 
pieces, arranged by BrInLEY 
RicHarps or another, that our 
mothers or aunts used to ham- 
mer out on the piano in our 
youth—pieces that started off 
simply enough but were apt to 
becomea little wearisome before 
the final fireworks had been 
tortured out of the old melody. 
The action of the story is con- 
fined within the narrow limits of 
some thirty hours, which means 


that the author is forced to ana- Tramp. 


THE CAKE, LADY?” 
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tion. Her settings and societies | 
PRE are excellently done and often 
TSS Sia) \ uncommon, but it is the fact | 
ONT At that she tells of happenings to | 

the souls rather than the bodies 
of her men and women which 
makes her book so interesting. | 
“The Dagger,” the story of| 
three little Polish aristocrats | 
pe ‘ | who ran away from their con- | 
‘ vent school to fight the Bol- | 
sheviki, stands out most, not | 
that it is necessarily the best | 
P | story but it is the only one quite | 
of itskind. ‘The Lesser Light” | 
_ |is excellent in another genre, | 
and so is ‘‘ Le Drame.” In fact | 
it is impossible to imagine a 
reader at all concerned with the | 
world where things are done | 
£ | who would not find some facet | 
- |of his own interests reflected | 
~ \here. Soldiering from the sol- | 
dier’s point of view is, I should | 
“ | say, her only failure. Perhaps | 
these stories lose as little from | 
being lumped together—if Miss | 
BorromE will excuse the ex’ 
pression——as any collection of | 
short stories can. 
| 
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Gyfford of Weare (SAMPSON | 
Low) dates back to the period | 
when men of breeding were free | 
with their ‘Sdeaths, 'Sbloods | 
and so forth. Mr. Jevrrery| 
Farnot’s heroine also was not | 








lyse his characters to the very 
last fibre of their being. It is something of a tour de force, 
no doubt, that Mr. Gerarp Hoprxrs should have succeeded 
in spinning out his tenuous material to the customary length 
of a modern novel; it is something more that he should 
have contrived to make three out of his four chief characters 
interestingly alive. We have perhaps a little too much of 
the tangled thoughts that perplex the brain of Sir Anthony 
Devison, K.C.B., the old General who has at last got his 





reward by being offered the Governorship of the Scillies, but 
his hard conventional wife, Marion, is distinctly good, espe- 
cially in the scenes with her daughter Ann, who has just 
been discovered by a meddlesome old friend to have told a 
deliberate lie when she said she had enjoyed her visit to the 
Harlands at Cratchetts. Instead of spending a blameless 
fortnight there she had gone off, in fact, with Major Tarleton, 
once on the General's staff and withal a married man. Ann 
is undoubtedly the making of the book, but her outlook on 





restrained in her language, and | 
I admit astonishment when I found her describing a man as) 
a cockatrice, a venomous serpent, a basilisk, a damned fellow, 

a runagate villain and a hell-hound. For the moment 1 

thought she was perhaps guilty of slight exaggeration, but | 
I discovered afterwards that her heart was in the right) 
place even if her tongue was unbridled. Mr. Farnot keeps 
the ball rolling at top speed in this romance, and the greatest 
glutton for adventure will have his fill. In the end, however, 
we reach calm and happiness and a heroine brimming over 
with love, which is very satisfactory. 








“Our homeward journey took us through Hever, once the property 
of the Boleyns, famous for Anne of that elk.”"—Parish Magazwmé. 


We always thought of her as rather a dear. 


“ Bishop Fyffe gained a third class Classical Tripod at Cambridge 
and a third class Theological Tripod.” —Sussex Paper. 


We beat him: we got a second-hand Theodolite. 
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CHARIVARIA, 
Ir is reported that Mr. Winston 
CavrcHiLL, the well-known bricklayer, 
‘is about to add a mortar-board to his 


: repertoire of cage 
| Weare asked to deny the rumour that 
_“Jix” has joined the Brick-droppers’ 
; Union. x 


| 


| “Cars to suit all pockets at Olympia,” 
‘says a headline. Cars to fit the waist- 
| eoat-pocket would go far to solve the 


| parking problem. - 


| A contemporary. informs us in its 
General Knowledge feature that the 
| statesman who was nicknamed “ Dizzy” 





| was Lord BEACONSFIELD. So much for 


instituted by The Daily Mail as to why 
Continental resorts seem to’be inereas- 
ingly more attractive than our seaside 
towns, will not result in any tampering 
with the distinctively national charac- 
teristics of Thanet. 


Cyclists are reported to have attained 
REA. speed over short distances 
immediately behind motor-cars. Pedes- 
trians, on the other hand, show their 
best form just in front of them. 

* 


Society, in the opinion of a gossip- 
writer, is creeping back. After reading 
this, West Kensington is expected to 
make a point of returning on all-fours. 


At a recent exhibition of the Royal 





Horticultural Society, Lord Ripert. 


A paragraphist hopes to see no more 
shivering bridesmaids during the winter 
season. Nothing is said about shiver- 
ing bridegrooms, who often suffer in this 
way even in the summer season. 


Instructions have been issued that 
the reception of Army recruits is to be 
made as home-like as possible. A 
pleasing touch would be the Sergeant- 
major purring by the fire. 


In an attack on modern morals the 
Rev. Berrram Smrra, of Leeds, spoke 


of youngsters at the seaside clamouring | 


for ice-cream. He takes the view that 
in the Hereafter they will clamour for 
ice-cream in vain. 


“There is nothin g thicker than blood,” 





ithe belief that it was 
| Mr. GLADSTONE. 

| * «* 
i * 

| Boot - manufacturers 
|have been praying for 
| rain, itseems. It is long 
since a drought brought 
Northampton to its 
knees. om 


Ploughing - matches 
may excite local interest, 
but they will never be 
— with the general 
public, owing to the lack 
of facilities for backing 
| an also-ploughed. 





Chorus-girls, we are 
told, are trained to dance 
‘inaudibly. This quality 
seems also to be en- 
couraged in their singing. 


A Nottingham man 
complained that his wife 
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WANTED : FACES TO FIT THE SHOUTIES. 


declares an American 
statesman. Has he tried 
our post-office ink ? 


Mr. Warwick Arm- 


are described as carrying 
great weight. There 
must be nearly twenty 
stone behind his pen. 


sTRONG's cricket articles | 





not a bad boy at school. 
If this is so, where are 
our great men of the 
future to come from ? 


was arrested after falling 


He complains of having 
been shaken before taken. 





contemporary complains 





threw a custard-pie at him. Holly- 
wood is delighted that this ancient relic 
/of American film humour still lingers 
| on in the old country. 

| % i 

| Inboth England and Australia expert 
rey is divided as to the relative 
| cricket strength of the two countries. 
| The question will therefore again have to 
be decided by a series of Test matches. 





| _ Certain football clubs are said to have 
their professionalsfrom driving 
_ motor-cars, riding motor-cycles or danc- 
| ing. Yet they don’t seem to mind their 
‘Playing a little football. 

} +x 


A form of sleepy sickness is said to 
_ have manifested itself among dogs. On 
| the other hand, the dog next-door seems 
| to be a martyr to insomnia. 


i 


showed some leeks four feet long. His 
lordship is said to resent the rumour 
that they were grown under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Liroyp Grorce. 


It has been a really wonderful year. 
We don't remember when newspaper 
readers’ suggestions for the improve- 
ment of cricket continued so far into 
the autumn, ‘ 


Osteopaths were warned by a speaker 
at the annual congress of the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics that if they wished their profes- 
sion to make progress they must set 
their own house in order. They should 
also clear their own osteopathways. 


For B.B.C. announcers’ evening wear 
it seems that the dinner-jacket. is de 
rigueur. Of course, listeners-in are at 





It is earnestly hoped that the inquiry 


liberty to wear full dress. 


button-holes of his shirts with starch. 
He is lucky. Some laundries use 
cement. 


Barnsley Municipal Council is think- 
ing of running a pantomime this year. 
Municipal Counc'ls are often said to be 
as good as a pantomime. 


Dentists in America are showing 
films to their patients during the extrac- 
tion of teeth. It would be a courteous 


free gas in the cinemas. 








“ After the reception the happy couple left 
for Weston-super-Mare, the bride travelling in 
trimmed with mayonaise."’—Local Paper. 


There's always this risk when a bride 
wears her going-away costume at the 





wedding-breakfast. 


Mr. E. Buaxiston says | 
that the boy of to-day is | 


A correspondent in a | 


| 


An American doctor | 


down two flights of stairs. | 


that his laundry always closes up the | 


| 
i 


| 
j 


i 
/ 


response for film-producers to lay on | 


a smart French two-piece costume of black givre | 
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GROUSE ON THE GREEN. 


A snort time ago I was shooting in 
Scotland. I shot so badly that I haven't 


got over it yet. 
Yesterday I played golf, and was com- 
y off my game. ; 
Last night I had a nightmare. I 


dreamed that I was standing in a butt 
on the slope of a hill. Before me the 
course stretched away in graceful un- 
dulations, its peaceful green surface 
dotted here and there with white and 
scarlet flags. Behind me my caddie 
stood ready. He had loaded my driver 
and was holding the other clubs in 
reserve. We were silent and alert. 

Suddenly my opponent, who was in 
| the rough to my night, fired. I jumped 
| and looxed about me, but could see ro 
birds. 
| “What's the fool shooting at?” I 
| asked my loader. 

“ There it is, Sir,” he replied, pointing 
to one of the little flags. ‘“ Keep slightly 
to the left. There's a dead bird in that 
bunker. It’s rather a nasty place.” 
| “T shall never carry that bird,” I 
_ replied, tentatively fingering the trigger 

of my driver. “And the hole is out of 
range. Three hundred yards at least. 
, The idea's absurd; and I handed the 
_ club back to the caddie. 
| “I thought you might reach the 
green with your second barrel, Sir,” he 
| explained apologetically. 
ut I had no further time for argu- 
| ment, for at that moment I saw a pack 
of grouse heading straight for my tee 
at the rate of several hundred miles 
an hour. “The mashie, fool! The 
mashie!"’ I shouted, for I realised at 
once that my only chance was a quick 
chip-shot. But the idiot handed me 
my brassie. WhatcouldI do? They 
were already so close upon me that to 
| fire at them now with such a heavy gun 
_ would be most unsporting. 
| “Fore!” I yelled wildly, “ Fore!” 
| and waved my arms to give them every 
} chance. With a roar they were past 
| me, and, turning, I swung hastily and 
| fired. But of course I pressed as usual, 
| sliced badly and took a great divot off 
| the butt. Not a bird dropped. 
| “You were behind them, Sir,” said 
| my loader, ‘‘and you lifted your head 
in.” 





| 


/ “Go and fetch the ball,” I retorted 
| ourtly. 
| While he was rummaging about 
_ amongst the heather I returned to my 
bunker and fell once more to the perusal 
of those lines which should be familiar 
to every young sportsman :—— 
** Never, never point your cleek 


At a friend's unconscious cheek ! 
Calm and silent always be, 


Though yourself and distant green 
Butts and bunkers lie between, 
Never heed them, take my werd, 
But ‘ keep your eye upon the bird.’ 


If you meet a snipe or partridge, 

In your putter slip the cartridge ; 

Shouts of * Fore!’ are right and pleasant 
Ere you drive at grouse or pheasant. 


If you find you seldom fail 

To pull or slice them through the tail, 
Lea: n this maxim for success : 

‘ Never poke and never press!" *’ 
Having carefully committed these excel- 
lent injunctions to memory, I looked 
round to see what the other guns were 
doing. The opponent on my right had 
left his butt and was lying, at some 
distance before me, full-length upon the 
green. He was taking deliberate aim 
at a flag which, 1 now observed for the 
first time, was carried by a beater. 
Hastily averting my glance from what 
looked uncommonly like murder, I 
turned my attention to my host. He 
seemed to be practising his swing. He 
had balanced an empty cartridge-case 
on the top of some heather and, holding 
his gun firmly by the barrel, was whirling 
it round his head. 

My neighbour on my left was shoot- 
ing very prettily. He was already three 
up when, with two beautiful rights and 
lefts in quick succession, he bagged a 
foursome’ and laid them all dead within 
six inches of the pin. 

Higher up the hill one of the guns 
was in difficulties. He had got into a 
butt and couldn't get out of it. Again 
and again he raised his niblick and struck 
furious!y at an object which was invisible 
tome. Nothing appeared save a cloud 
of sand and feathers. 

Meanwhile that ass of a caddie of 
mine was still looking for my ball. 
“Haven't you got a dog with you?” I 
asked angrily. ‘“ What is the use of 
coming on a grouse-course like this 
without a dog?” 

“Can I help you?” said my oppo- 
nent, strolling up to us. “TI thought I 
had better hole out while you were 
looking for your ball.” 

“How many have you got down?” 
I asked suspiciously. 

“Fifteen or sixteen; I am not sure 
which,” he replied. “I think one was a 
runner. I topped it rather badly.” 

“Tailed it, you mean,” said I rudely. 
“ You had better get back io your butt. 
The drive isn't over yet.” 
“No,” said he. “A very long one, 
isn'tit? Well over four hundred yards, 
I should say; " and with that he strolled 
away, playfully cutting at the daisies 
with his mashie as he went. 

We found my ball at last, and I re- 
turned to the bunker and dropped it 
over my shoulder. But as there were 
already so many empty cartridge-cases 








And you ‘li do the hole in three. 


lying about I slyly picked it up again 


a —e SS 

and put it in my pocket. The rest of 
the round was played without incident, 
except that I got one very pretty shot 
well in front, a nice smack clean through 
the head. The bird fell on the fairway | 
and I could see from where I stood thea 

it was a good lie. Soon after that ali 

the red and white flags were taken from 
the greens, moved slowly upto the butts, 

and the drive came to an end, 

While the rest of the guns rustled 
round in the heather in search of their 
fallen prey, [ made a bee-line for my 
solitary victim, which lay so i 
ously upon the shaven lawn. But to 
my disgust and indignation my smooth- 
tongued opponent was there before me, 
He stooped, picked up my bird and put 
it in his pocket. 

“My hole, I think,” he said, 





THE FILM-DIRECTOR, 

(Lines by an Old-fashioned Fan.) 
Tue Film-Director 's learned to speak 
Portentously about technique; 
No longer does the Master feel 
Content with S.A. (Sex-Appeal) 
And crowds of people crisply shot 
With lots of sin and lots of plot, 
Though still constrained to ply his 

trade on 

Such glorious stuff as sobs are made oa, 
He'd fain resort to clever wangles, 
Distortions, fogs and curious angles, 
In hopes that he may thus impart 
The elevating touch of Art. 


Now (speaking for myself alone) 
[ greet Nis efforts with a groan; 

I fear that they may quite destroy 
The hearty elemental joy 

That stirs my pulses every time 

I witness reels of meaty crime; 
For, when he grows impressionistic, 
Profound, obscure and too artistic, 
Strong doubts within my mind arise 
And I begin to criticise, 
Muttering, as I puff my pipe, 

‘* What unadulterated tripe!” 


I would not seem to chide or heetor 
The bold ambitious Film-Direetor, ° 
Or blame him if he likes to speak 
Portentously about technique; 

But lines of pain will furrow m brow 
If he proceeds to play the highbrow, 
For I'm a bloke that likes his thrills 
Neat, stark and raw, and — = 





Commercial Candour. 

‘ Excellent Cigarettes and other Curios sold 
at Moderate Prices."’—Advt. in Zansibar. 
“ The pendulum swung full circle." Frew 
Mr. Newman Frower’s ‘ Franz Schubert: 
The Man and his Circle.” 


What did it do, we wonder, when Papa 
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THE UGLY DOVELING. 


Tue Pact-Birv. “AND I MEANT SO WELL!” 


io kenougle the Anglo-French Pact seems to have fluttered some of the Doves of Peace, its authors describe it as a preliminary 
ngement calculated to facilitate the proceedings of the next Conference on Disarmament.) 
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Old Gentleman. “I SEE THAT IN LONDON A MAN IS RUN OVER EVERY HALF-HOUR.” 


Old Lady. “ Poor 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
(An Olympian memory, written more o1 

less after the manner of our motor- 

specialists in the Daily Press.) 

It is only when we consider the 

_ motor-car of twenty or thirty years ago 
| that we realise what a wonderful thing 
| the modern automobile can be. 

Look at it there as it glides imper- 
| ceptibly down the road, glides on to- 
| wards the corner and goes on gliding 
| impereeptibly until it glides out of per- 
_ ception altogether! Not only is it im- 
| perceptible, it is also inaudible. What 
| you took to be the exhaust was merely 
| an explosion in a dynamite factory some 
| miles away. A hoot now and then 

like the sound of a jungle-cat in pain. 
That is all. 

How different was the old-fashioned 
| machine that our uncles used to drive! 
| A rumble of machinery, five or six loud 
| blasts, and the ponderous thing rolled 
| forward to the slope, where it began to 
| beat about to make the ascent of the 

hill. 

Where by this time is our modern 
car? On wings it has sped up to the 
top. On wings it has flown to the road 

| junction, where it is stayed by the police- 


| man’s uplifted hand, and where its | 
occupants can spend a quiet hour or so 
of leisure, talking of the affairs of the 
day. 

For us, on the other hand, struggling 
with the obsolete vehicle, what labour, 
what pain! We change gear once with 
a loud crash of ironmongery, and puff 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING CONTRAST BETWEEN 
HILL-CLIMBING POWERS OF THE 1908 AND 
THE 1928 MOTOR-CAR. 





jmanfully on. But at the second time 





| of asking she falters and fails. Leaping 
out, we place stones behind her back- | 
wheels. We lie underneath. Lumps of 
metal fall out of the bottom and hit us 
in the face. Candle-grease drops on our 
clothes. We open the bonnet and take 


out the plugs. We empty the tank and 
scour it with a solution of soda, We 
scatter pistons on the road. 

The natives surround us. Webomow 
« horse and attach the radiator to its 
tail. One or two yokels push behind. 
With a gradual grinding of wheels we 
ascend to the top of the hill, and reach 
at last the point where the modern ear 
is still waiting for the policeman’s hand 
to fall. What a picture of luxury and 
refinement she seems. How she puts 
our grimy fingers and dust-covered faces 
to shame ! 

Peep now inside the two vehicles 
What an array of shining ornaments lies 
in front of the driver of our up-to-date 
car, like the toilet articles on thet 
of a bride! There is a theodolite, a 
sextant, a commutator. Here, there 
and everywhere gleams a dainty gauge 
or ravishing fitment, adding a note‘ 
ton and chic to the little re 
which the owner lounges at her ease. 

What have we in the old-fashioned 
car? Nothing but a compass and 
bell. 

A touch of the hand and foot, avd | 
the new car glidesforward impet . 
again. With the old we often have 
drive out the clutch with a hammet, 

a onan anteemaielteen 
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| What ’s the osculator for ? 
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use our teeth as well as both hands in 
order to get the gear-lever from its 
| socket. In front of us is a single 
‘eylinder. Underthe bonnet of the new 
car is a serried phalanx, whose number 
| it is well-nigh impossible to reckon. 

The car ahead of us is hung with 
supplementary wheels which can be 
attached to the axles, in case of need, 
with a twist of the finger and thumb. 
With us, when we have a puncture, we 
have to sew up the inner tube with a 
darning-needle, a job that may take us 
an hour. For lights we have a paraffin 

lamp, or a couple of inconvenient can- 

dies that have to be snuffed every mile 
as we proceed. The monster in front} 
of us illumines the countryside, turning | 
night into day. Seventy miles is an| 
easy rate of progress for it to attain. 
Ourselves, when we overtake a fast 
trotting gig, we shout with exultation 
and mirth. 

No rain nor any snow filters through 
the roof of that exquisite limousine 
We in our Balaclava helmets and 
leather masks are exposed to all the 
rigours of the storm. Errand-boys perch 
behind us, and we have to whip them 
off with the rubber tube of our foot- 
pump as we go. 

We take no ladies with us. The pri- 
vations and terrors of our journey are 
too great for their gentle frames. But 
the car yonder is being guided by the 
slim right hand of a mere school-girl of 
seventeen, while she uses a lip-stick 
with her left. 

Our brakes are operated by a wheel 
and ratchet at the rear, and it is a full- 
time job for one man to look after them. 
Even then it takes us nearly a mile to 
pull up, when we are going at our 
maximum speed. The four-wheel brake 
of our great rival stops it instantan- 
_ eously as though by a whispered word. 

_ Wehave no reverse on our car. When 

| We wish to back her, we must do it with 

our hands, or else have recourse to our 
old friend Dobbin again. 

We do not accelerate easily. In the 
main we rely upon running furiously 

down hills, crying to the peasants, 
sheep, ete., to get out of our path. All 

the time we rattle abominably and 

_Strew the road as we travel with nuts, 
hubs, plugs, jets, spokes, knobs, buttons, 
braces and bits of string. 

Meanwhile our magnificent model of 
| 1928 yracefully eats up the miles with- 
(Out faltering, without a murmur or a 

sigh, 

Were it not for the traffic-blocks we 
| Should never be able to keep up with her. 








|. “CourLes Courtine on Tuse Stairs.” 


Headline in Evening Paper. 
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New Proprietor. “ THAT UP THERE’S THE OLD NIGGER MINSTRELS’ GALLERY. 








Shifts before Shirts. 
‘‘T am sending you the she-mises, and the 
he-mises will follow.’’ 
Note from Indian Laundress. 





Our Convincing Advertisers. 

‘ Are you satisfied that your Savings are in 
asafe place ? If not, bring them to a Bank that 
has kept its doors open for over 100 years.”’ 

Savings-Bank Circular, 


‘A quarter of an hour before the start Han- 
cock scored an unconverted try for Bath.”’ 
Sunday Paper. 
You've got to get there at least half- 
an-hour before the start to make certain 
of a decent score nowadays. 











‘* With them Othello won Ophelia.”’ 
Cross-word Clue in ‘‘ The Morning Post.” 
What was it maddened the Royal Dane? 
We have heard this problem again and 
again ; 

Scholars say this and scholars say that, 

But each of them talks through the top | 
of his hat ; 

And all of this highbrow and erudite 
host 

Must bow to the word of The Morning | 
Post, 

Which hints that the trouble of Hamlet 
(poor fellow !) 

Was due to the meddling of naughty 
Othello. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
V.—Ar THE Prunery. 

Wet Trix darling no doubt you'll 
chuckle somewhat at the address, but 
here I am my dear definitely interned 
at Doctor Bootle’s Prunery and have 
been for a week, well you see after the 
afflicting strain of almost flying the 
Atlantic my girlish nerves were utterly 
twanging, my dear you'd only to con- 
tradict me and they played a tune, and 
of course I must be quite pepulent by 
the time the Session sits, and the Press 
were being rather importunate about 
the flight and everything, my dear as 
Haddock said a public woman these 
days has no more privacy than a gold- 
fish, so what with everything my darling 








the little prune is Nature’s nourish- 
ment, my dear nothing else was ever 
meant to be eaten, well it’s got more 
vitamins than the orange, my dear 
somebody's counted them, ana more 
hypo-cardrates or something than the 
banana, and no alkali or starch or uric 
acid or anything, my dear did you know 
that if the British Army had been fed 
on nothing but prunes the War would 
have been over in 1916, well that’s 
what they say, and my dear it’s rather 
a scandal when you come to think of it, 
of course Dr. Bootle says that all other 
food ought to be utterly vetoed by law, 
because he says that in the end the 
Prune Peoples must come out on top, 
so of course he’s got a big kick out of 
an authentic legislator like your Topsy 





‘Haddock thought I'd 
better go into a retreat 
or cloister somewhere 
and quietly decarbonise 
the neurotic system, 
and at the same time 
incubate my Parlia- 
mentary programme. 
So here I am my dear 
sort of seiting on my 
policy and eating no- 
thing but prunes, my 
dear you must have 
heard of this place, it’s 
the Cadogan health-hell 
at the moment, my dear 
they charge you fortunes 
and as I say give you 
nothing but prunes, be- 
cause of course orange- 
juice is quite vieux jeu 
by now, and my dear 
don’t think we ’re stint- 
| ed, we have the most 
| protracted dinners, my 








Porter (to confré: 





Ne 


e). “ LumMe, ALF, ’E MUST BE THE BLOOMIN’ 


== 
time and there’s no hurry about 
third, anyhow I'm too clear that I am 
not going to be a sort of Whining-trum. 
pet for the jaundiced doe, because lore 
is the note of my life, and as a matter 
of fact I rather detest all women, don't 
you agree darling ? 
Well my dear as you may imagine the! 
other inmates are a shade miscellaneous 
of course there are some of the more 
cylindrical Cadogan matrons busy re. 
vising the measurements, and a lot of 
anemic citizens acquiring flesh, because 
my dear that’s the radiant thing about 
the prune, it doesn’t matter if you're too | 
fat or too thin, the plucky prune willdo 
the necessary, my dear it’s ambiderter- 
ous, and of course anything like lassitude | 
or blood-pressure or flatulence or tennis. | 
——————— elbow is utterly prun- 
able, which reminds me, 
who did I find here but 
Councillor Mule, well [| 
forget if youknowabout | 
him but he’s the abso- | 
lute Voice of the Crépe | 
Vote in Burbleton, my 
dear too sunless, the | 
world’s vinophobe, and | 
he's suffering from eu- | 
bic capacity insomnia | 
and nerves, which isnot | 
muchof an “ad.” forthe | 
Chocolate-Suckers, well | 
of course I’m having to | 
step rather delicately’ 
because of course We Te | 
quite cat and dog, my| 
dear this is the fungus | 
who suppressed the] 
Burbleton bandon San 
days, and we're going | 
to have the rudest bat-| 
tles about that and a) 








AcE o’ CLuBs!” 








| dear prune soup, and fillet of prune, 
| and prune cutlets, and aiter that Roast 
prune, and then as a rule we have prune 
| & la créme, and as often as not some 
| sort of a prune savoury, no coffee of 
course but they have the most exhilarat- 
| ing pruneliqueur,oh and I forgot, there's 
generally some nice prunes purées with 
| the joint, also on Wednesdays we each 
get a banana to ourselves, and on Sun- 
| day night which is rather an orgy we 
have beet-root salad instead of the 
| savoury. 

| Well darling as you know I’m not a 
| congenital herbivore, but I must say the 
| effect is rather ethereal, and personally 
| I’m doing the thing too fanatically, 
well so far I've refused both beet-root 
| and banana and am utterly loyal to the 
prune, in fact in a day or two your 
| misunderstood little friend will be 100 
| per cent prune, because my dear it's 
| too discouraging to think that all these 
| @ons have fluttered by in vain before 
Dr. Bootle discovered it, but it seems 





coming here, you know my dear they 
can say what they like about the decay 
of representative constitutions and 
everything but there's no doubt that 
being an M.P. does give a girl a sort of 


find that people expect one to bleat 


about politics from dawn till dream- 
time, and of course all these infatuated 


already, and even in this concealed 








phantom importance, only I do rather 


womanly women who want me to be 
the absolute battle-axe of the Woman's 
Cause, my dear they molest and mob me 


turning, because there are two friends 
of the Lotweed object here and when- 
ever they can they merely herd me into 
a corner and snuffle at me about some 
miasmal aspect of the Woman's Prob- 
lems, my dear 1’m too laconic with 
them and it’s even come to my /ading 
in the bathroom, because as I 've always 
said there’s never been more than one 
W oman’s Problem and that is Man, 
and in my opinion the pathetic shrimp 
has already gone down for the second 


few other outrages, my dear I’m sotired | 
of all these railing sin-seekers and suck- 
ing Savonarolas, however at the mo- | 
ment my policy is to rather win him 
with sweetness and disarming glances, 
but my dear too impervious at the time 
of writing, however nous verrons ete. 
Well meanwhile darling as for mysell 
I must confess I’m a mere b 
well-being, thanks to the jolly prane, my 
dear sort of rarefied, well I feel that at 
any moment thelittle head might floatoff 
the little body and merely waftaboutthe 
firmament, if you know what I mean, 
and of course the girl's complexion is l 
diaphanous and satisfactory, m 
rather think I’m looking rather lov 
and it’s just as well perhaps there m0 
male inmate under the Victorian ag 
however fortunately I feel more vadetn- 
dinous than anything, because having 
at last a little time on the hands I bad 
been cherishing the frame in every @® 
tion, my dear T read all the advertise 
ments in all the hen-papers 
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| for simply everything, because my dear 
| it’s quite alarming when you realise 
| how we all neglect the body, my dear 
| I’ve bought brassiéres and cuticle re- 
movers, and things for the lips and 
the dandruff and the nails and as for 
the skin, my dear toning creams and 
tightening creams, and skin foods and 
muscle oil, and then of course there 
are the mouth-balms and the eye-pre- 
servers, and things to put in the bath, 
and garden-rollers for the little tummy, 
and of course the exercises quite always, 
80 altogether I do see now that if 
ja girl can keep the body clean and 
| sweet it's about all she’s time for on 
| this planet darling, and I rather fear 
| that when I’m a busy public woman 
| again I shall become a mere mass of 
| degenerate tissues, and flaccid muscles, 
| and fatty accumulations, not to speak of 
| *mpuye pores and embarrassing blushes, 
| with probably a touch of halitosis and 
lethargy, my dear these words, they ‘re 
| foo upsetting, however I’m determined 
, to have a good pure prune-foundation 
| for the winter months, so I’m going to 
suffer for another week here, if only to 
irritate Councillor Mule, though I must 
say I’m quite beginning to pine for my 
ock and as a matter of fact the 


Stetrtcicremenene 





tiniest beaker of juniper-juice and Italian 
would be rather like the ripple of a cool- 
ing stream in the fatiguing deserts of 
Sahara, and of course what Haddock is 
going to say about the dill my dear, 
because as far as I can see it works out 
at about a guinea a prune, however no 
more now darling, your austere little 
prunatic Topsy. A. P. H. 





FICTION WHILE YOU WAIT. 

[A machine has been invented which pro- 
vides novelists with infinite combinations of 
plots and characters. } 

James Penn was a writer of tales; 

Successful? Decidedly not. 

Two thousand his average sales— 

It just took the chill off the pot. 
He knew his technique of plot-building 
was weak, 

For the critics agreed to deride it ; 
But “The Author's First Aid” furnished 

plots ready-made, 

He was told, so he bought one and 

tried it. 

It worked. With a turn of the crank 

Came characters, stories for books, 

And drama “outspoken and frank,” 

And “ rattling good yarns ” about 





crooks 





In a plentiful crop, till a maid let it | 
drop 
And ruined its tender interior ; 
When he mended the thing with some 
glue and some string 
The results were distinctly inferior. 


Mr. Wopenovsn’s Bertie and Jeeves | 
Were involved in a GaLswortny | 
theme ; 
Some portionsof Those Barren Leaves | 
Got into Midsummer Night's | 
Dream ; 
The Ringer, The Bat, Lorna Doone, The 
Green Hat | 
Were entwined in a new Oresteia; 
It mixed Sarah Gamp and The Slave of | 
the Lamp 
With the story of Iphigenia. 


His publisher frowned, “ This won't 
do es 
He tried to dispose of his wares 
To The Pegasus Monthly Review— 
The editor threw him downstairs. 
Oh, blind! What they slighted The Red 
Dawn, delighted, 
Accepted, and so did Advance ! 
And now he’s acclaimed as a master, 
world- famed, 





Of Modern Eclectic Romance. 
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(An Epinikian Ode in Honour o; 
Mr. Bossy Jones.) 

| Tr isa standing reproach to the poets 
_ of two great nations that, although the 
achievements of Mr. Jonrs have given 
rise to innumerable columns of — 
no attempt has so far (to my knowledge) 
been made to celebrate them in verse. 
Yet they should be as inspiring a theme 
as the victories in various events, from 
mule-chariot racing to long-distance 
flute-playing, which Pixpar used to 
| hymn with such gegen and des- 

patch in verse well up to the modern 
standard of obscurity and incoherence. 

Moreover, Pixpar was not, so far as 
_ we know, a practical exponent of feats 
_ of strength or endurance ; I have little 
| doubt that he had never hurled a discus 
or run the quarter in heavy armour in 

his life; whereas most ts of to-day 
| are keen, though cot ei inefficient, 
golfers, as ready to wield the putter as 
| the plectrum and to address the ball as 
the Muse; and, differing from Mr. Jones 
| in degree only, not in kind, they have a 
| practical and sympathetic comprehen- 
| sion of the appalling difficulties he has 
| overcome. 
| To fill this want I have thrown off 
an ode in the best Pindaric manner, a 
translation of which I subjoin. The 
, original Greek, in genuine dactylo- 
| epitrities, may be inspected at my 
| private residence. If the poem should 
be found inferior to the original models 
in length and/or irrelevance, the blame 
/ must be laid on the captiousness of 
modern editors and their distressing 
| unlikeness to the easy-going Greeks, 
| who a paid for their pane- 
| gyries by the foot without troubling to 
read them, a proceeding in which, as 
| they would have been hard put to it 
| to understand them, they showed their 
| usual good sense. 
| --**Hiail, Columbia, daughter of ¥ree- 
| dom, mother of Prohibition, blow-hole 
| of hot air! In thee are many fair 
| cities, Thebes and Corinth, Athens and 
| Sparta, Hollywood, favoured of the 
stars, and Dayton, hater of monkeys ; 
but fairest of all is Atlanta, well-loved 
home-course of Ionides. 

* Bring me round a forty-horse-power 
car of the Muses, for my song would 
fain soar away as a ball that leaveth 
the well-built tee smitten by a mighty 
driver. Such a one is he whom I sing, 
far-famed scion of a far-famed stock.’ 
(Here should follow a comprehensive 

i of the Jones family from the 
Early Cambrian age, with a short 
excursus on Welsh Disestablishment, 
whieh I reluctantly omit.) 

“Truly, my friends, I am as one that 
driveth beyond the uttermost bounds 


| 
| 1ONIDES. 
i 








of the well-marked course, and I must 
needs let fall another ball, losing stroke 
and distance both. It is meet for a 
man to walk in straight paths, and 
Length without Direction is but a snare. 
Thence cometh Excuse, sister of Men- 
dacity, and an inglorious return to the 
house of his club-mates, while he puts 
off on the body of his caddy the shame 
of hateful defeat. 

“Sweet, my Klaxon, now behoveth 
thee to shrill a loftier strain. Mine it 
is to relate how when yet a dear infant 
Bonny would ever be brandishing his 
tiny-bladed niblick, nor had he any 
craven fear of the dread Bogey-man, 
laughing him to scorn; and how he 
learned to fight with Old Man Par, 
sternest of foes, wielding, like Hercules, 
a club of might invincible. 

“Verily, you might say, sacrificing 
Clearness, mother of Banality, to pictur- 
esque Metaphcr, first-cousin to Non- 
sense, that among golfers he is a whet- 
stone. On the storied plain of Saint 
Andrew, by Swilean’s hallowed stream, 
hath he won the victor’s laurel, and at 
Lytham, whose glory is shared by 
Saint Anne, and at Inwood, and at 
Scioto and many other places with 
equally curious names. And at Brae 
Burn this year and at Chicago he trod 
heavily with fell intent on Perks, 
pride of sea-girt Albion. 

“And of his other triumphs I lack 
room to sing, for space is limited on 
Mr. Punch’s sacred page, whereas the 
sand of the bunkers is uncountable, and 
who can number the leaves that strew 
the fairways of a deep-wooded inland 
course in autumn? Yet I will tell the 
world that sweet is his temper, while 
as a boon-companion you may not 
easily find his peer on either shore of 
the far-flung pond that men call haunted 
of herrings. Time, gentlemen, please!” 








A. N. OTHER. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—Like Mr. Hard- 
castle I love everything that’s old, 
especially old friends. And among these 
I should like to think I may number 
one whose name I have known in the 
games-playing world for well over a 
quarter-of-a-century. I refer to that 
sturdy veteran, A. N. Other. What a 
wonderful man he ist He seems never 
to tire. As the seasons come round 
there is his name again, playing cricket, 
football, hockey—hedoes not mind what 
it is. It is marvellous at his age. 

And what a sportsman! Somehow 
his name always appears at the end of 
the team; I never remember seeing it 
anywhere but last. Yet so faras I know 
he does not complain. A smaller man 
would have chucked the thing up many 
years ago, 





: >=: 

Yet I wonder sometimes if we ay 
right in letting him go on like this 
Ought he not to retire gracefully befor 
we read one day some such i 
announcement as “A. N. Other was un. 
fortunately prevented from playing by 
a sharp attack of senile decay”? There 
must be some young enthusiasts who 
would be only too glad to take his place. 
There is S. O. Meoneelse, for instance. 
His name has an alien look, I confess; 
but he has youth on his side. 

I do hope that captains of teams will 
give this their careful consideration: 
but, if they cannot find it in their hearts 
to cut out their old friend, do let them 
put him in a bit earlier. How delighted | 
the old boy would be if one day, instead 
of “The side will be: . . . J. Jones, 
W. Smith and A. N. Other,” he were to 
read, The side will be: . . . J. Jones, 
A. N. Other and W. Smith"! 

I am, dear Mr. Punch, 
Faithfully yours, 
WILLOUGHBY WokiNe. 








APPLES. 
Here in the orchard, gay and sober, 
Russet an d Pippinand Pearmain swing 
Under the sky of serene October, 
Ripe and ready for harvesting, 
Lane's Prince Albert and Warner's 
King, 
Read me their names of 
mystery 
And, as you study them, cal tomind 
That half of the famous fruitsof history, 
For the bane or the blessing of men 


romance and 


designed, 
Were apples—arid nobody knows what 
kind. 
When Eve was moved by the Serpent's 
wheedling 


To sell the race with a brokem vow, 
I fancy the hire was a Scarlet Seedling, 
Glowing bright on the burdened 
bough, 
A thing of enticement then as now. 
And, when young Pants upset reg & 
And the world went warring 
HELEN’S eyes, ; 
The story never says what variety 
Was chosen as Aphrodite's prize; 
A Cox’s Orange is but surmise. 
The apple that set the wise man mu 
Theappleat which the bowman 
Apples for praising or abusing, 
They live in legend for ever i 
Yet all unlabelled and all , 
What of it, while with the sunshine 
flecking er 
The grassy spaces below the 
We may picture the magic of Autumn 
decking : 
The gardens of the Hesperides , 


Witha golden bounty as fair bs 
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Shy fakes 


Luncher. “ WUAT'S THAT THING THE ORCHESTRA'S PLAYING ?” 
Maitre d’ Hétel. “‘ SELECTIONS FROM ORFEO, Str.” 
Luncher. “ WELL, TELL "EM IT DON’T SUIT MY JUGGED HARE.” 
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ENOUGH! ENOUGH! 


THERE are too many things in the 
world, . “ 


We are surrounded by instruments, 
articles, objects, apparatus and ma- 


chines. There is a plague of levers in 
“9 land. Turn on a switch in an 


glishman’s home, and anything may 
happen—a kettle may boil, a light may 
shine, a voice may talk about beetles, 
& dinner-lift may come up through the 
floor. The population is fairly station- 
ary, the birth-rate is decreasing, the 








number of things grows greater every 





year. And the old things do not die— 
at any rate, not enough of them die. 
How many books are in existence per 
head of the population ? Nobody knows. 
What happens to old cinema films ? 
I discussed safety-razor blades long 
ago. 
Ceansiliig that a man has already in 
his house a telephone, a gramophone, 
a dictaphone, a megaphone and a wire- 
less set with two earphones, will he be 
expected to buy during the course of the 
next six months a visophone, a movie- 
wares and a microphone as well? Is 
ris house to bulge with phones? And 





must he have an aeroplane and a hydro- | 
plane as well as a motor-car? 
Owing to the traffic jam it is now | 
said to take forty-seven minutes to ride 
on a motor-bus from Marble Arch to 
Holborn Circus. But the traffic jam 
in any house will be just as bad. The | 
televisor, the loud-speaker, little Henry's | 
lessons and the typewriter will all be 
goingatonce. Stumbleoverthe electric- | 
heater and you knock down the canary- | 
cage. Who uses all these things? | 
Where did I leave my pipe? There | 
are seven hundred-and-forty different 
kinds of fountain-pen on the market at 
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the moment, and three on my desk as I 
take up my knife to sharpen my quill. 

I never meet a scientist without his 
telling me of some new thing which has 
just been discovered to enable people to 
do a thing they never thought of doing 
before ; but science never discovers any 
way of preventing people from using 
the old things which they have had all 
along. People are allowed to burn coal 
and ride horses, and talk to each other 
' and look at each other, and write letters 
and go to concerts and theatres, just as 
if there were no such things as petrol 
and steam and radio and type-writers 
and television and cinemas in the world. 

There you go! You have tuned in 
the electric fly-swatter to Daventry by 
| mistake. 
| I know a man who was given an 

automatic cigarette-lighter two years 
ago and has tied a knot in his hand- 
| kerchief every night in order to help 
| him to remember to use it. But he 
| has always gone on borrowing matches 
, just the same. 

Every large building has a staircase 
and a lift up the centre, and a nasty set 








of fire, which unhappily so seldom 
occurs. If you go into a multiple-shop 
you are struck at once by the number 
of things which nobody is buying. 
Nobody ever has bought them; nobody 
will. They are just things. A reliable 
statistician once told me that » larger 
number of hypophosphate drinks had 
been invented than the world’s total 
supply of hypophosphates was able to 
produce. 

A new dog is invented almost every 
year, but nearly all the old breeds sur- 
vive. There must, I suppose, be a place 
where the old motor-cars, superseded 
by six-cylinders and straight eights, go 
at last, like the elephants, to die. But 
nobody has discovered where that place 
is. In America the bones of Fords lie 
bleaching along the prairies; but even 
then, what happens to the scrap-iron ? 

Leather buttons are being made out 
of milk, but to whose advantage ? Cows 
still have to wear hides. 

The result of our complicated civilisa- 
tion is that every man grows every day 
more ignorant, because the number of 
things is becoming so vastly greater 


them. The editor of a very well-known 
daily paper told me that he had pub. 
lished over a hundred sensational ney 
articles during the last month, and five 
or six that were epoch-making, 
“What are you doing with the 
epochs ?”’ I said. 
“ Nothing,” he replied. “We are just 
keeping them in the office.” 

his is sheer waste. 

The times in fact are getting far, far 
ahead of the people who live in them. 
Scarcely anybody you meet on the 
Underground can tell you what an aero. 
phad is, and there is almost the same 
uncertainty about an omostat. Say 
to a bus-conductor, ‘‘ How much do you 
know of microcenes?” and the man 
will bridle. Yet there these things are, 
and they affect our daily lives, whether 
we like it or not, for good or ill. The 
world is filled with labour-saving devices 
which nobody can take the trouble to 
operate. The air is a-quiver with 
electric vibrations which nobody bothers 
to pick up. And I have calculated that 
there are so many ridiculous printed 
notices in the street that in the course 
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of steps outside, to be used in the case 


than the number of men to understand 


of a day a man reads, without knowing 
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large three-volume novel. 





pub i 
| new How many people know the names 
d five of those funny little things in the street 
that you open with a kind of thing- 
the umabob and then there are queer things 
linside them? How many men over 
@ just | fifteen years of age understand a word 


| of all that stuff in the wireless papers ? 
Every time I read— 








r, far « A wonderful new instrument has 
them just been invented that will enable 2.2 
n the us to hear the voice of a person who ae 
aero- js not talking, or read the thoughts beg 
same of a person who is not thinking, or, e2 = 
Say by means of the magnetic variations Zia. 
0 you of a sensitised plate, will enable us to Ze; 
man detect automatically in England a 22 
8 are, | smell which is going to be smelt in --3 
ether | Australia to-morrow,” e 
The Lam filled with impotent rage. Here ‘A 
evices ‘am I with my work to do. What time , A 
ble to | ‘have I to spend on these scientific A 
with | novelties? And, if any man has time to 
thers immerse himself in the study even of 
d that F | one of them, how it separates him from 
rinted : his friends! Ask him to come round 
OUTSe t with his wife and play bridge, to go to 
owing : | a theatre, to play golf, he will say, “I 
— /am sorry, but my evenings—or after- 


/noons—are spent almost entirely now 
in radiopathy,” or “‘Osmography fills 
every spare moment that I have;"’ or 
| again, “ We have been busy the whole} 
| of this week fitting a new gauge to the| 
nervophone.” 

Ths nervophone is that new instru- 
ment which reproduces the mental 
soliloquies of a man who is talking to 
somebody about something else. 

Obviously there should be a Govern- 
ment department to censor the creation 
of new things, or else a Government de- 

partment to destroy what is old. When 
| Ropert Louis Stevenson wrote— 
“ The world is so fall of a number of things 


That I’m sure we should all be as angry as 
Inges,” 








| he was right. Consider the position of 
| & wealthy financier with a large house 

and grounds, who possesses not only 
| old books, old furniture and old china, 
| but also new books, new pottery and 
|New art chairs; and besides this has 
| Installed a rosewood cabinet for the re- 
| production of songs, and a mahogany 
| intensifier for the amplification of voices, 





Sailor. “VERY DANGEROUS, THEM BIG Lovers, Sin. IF THEY STARTS ROLLIN’ 
AN’ YOU BEGINS TO SKID, YOU BREEZES ALONG FOR ABOUT ‘ARF-A-MILE AFORE YOU 


FETCHES UP AGIN SOMETHIN’ ’ARD.” 

















and an osmonium for the transmission 
| of aromas, and an optoscope for the pre- 
| Sentation of aerial cinema plays, and 
| keeps two or three motor-cars and three 
| or four aeroplanes, and a hydroplane, 
}and @ small submersible boat on the 
| lake, together with horses and peacocks 
| and cattle and rock-gardens and tennis- 
| lawns and wires and greyhounds and 
| Pigs. What would the life of sueh an 
}one be worth? How could he enjoy 


would irresistibly grate on his ear when 
he was endeavouring to enjoy the 
quietude of the osmonium; the best 
murder-trials on the optoscope would 
be performed whilst he was absent in 
the hunting- field. 

For the poor man life is no easier. 
He concentrates, let us say, on his wire- 
less set and has no leisure for bicycling, 
dart-throwing, dog-racing, psycho- 
analysis, telepathy, phlebotomy, or 





| . 
| his wealth? ‘The voice of the peacocks 





the silver screen. 











And on top of this we excavate Ur of | 
the Chaldees, dig up the furniture of | 
Turankn-Amen, and collect little vases | 
that the Etruscans lost long ago. | 

There are too many things in the | 
world. Evor. 








Expressions Which Enrich the 
Language. 
‘‘SoctaL AND PERSONAL, 
Simla, Sept. 14.—H.H, the Nawab of Baha- 
walpur A. P, E; Coapman, bas expressed bis 





Viceregal Lodge.’’—Indian Paper: 
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MEN OF THE SEA. 


bees 


Havine served in partnership with 
Digby as the crew of Peake's yacht, 


Yann, during the whole of his eight- 


days’ cruise on the south coast this 

ber, I took the opportunity last 
_ week of describing for the general public 
some of the ways of Men of the Sea: 
howthey learn to act quickly by instinct 
| on emergency, and how gradually, day 
| by day—and here I made special refer- 
ence to the maritime careers of Digby 
and myself—a silent understanding 


grows up between them. Since writin 
this I have had qualms of 
conscience lest some of my 
readers, not knowing life on 
the deep as we do, may not 

_ have really grasped the pre- 
cise nature of this under- 
standing. The fact is it isa 
It fluc- 
tuates from day today. And 
there are times when for quite 
long periods at a stretch it 
is barely, if at all, noticeable. 
Let me refer briefly to 
adventure of ours 
_ during the cruise to illustrate 
my point. There is no doubt 
_at all that the operation of 
leaving Swanford Harbour, 
where we had called for the 
of refilling the water- 
tank, should have been an 
unqualified success. True we 
were faced with the some- 
what difficult manwuvre, 
necessitated by Peake’s lack 
of savoir-faire in entering the 
harbour bows-foremost, of 

_ turning the ship round along- 
side the quay before we could 
hope to move away at all. 
| But then, before we started 
the whole 
population of Swanford had 
/ assembled as near the ship as possible 
| to assist us with their advice. And 
| I should like to say here and now 
, in commendation of these good folk 
who dwell on the seaboard of our island 

, that no sooner does a ship moor up to 
their quay than, putting all thought 
_ of self aside and forsaking their occupa- 
rsonalinconvenienc>, 
| they one and all gather alongside her 
| for the purpose of giving the free benefit 
| of their experience should any situation 
: And on this 
_ occasion the situation did arise in con- 
| nection with the mancuvre I have 


variable quantity. 


pu 


the operation, 


tion at whatever 


, arise which invites it. 


mentioned. 


Now it so happened that the full 
_ advantage of the collective advice of the 





respite from toil on the other side of the 
ship, while Peake, after telling Digby 
that all he had to do was to keep the 
bow-warp taut and the stern would 
swing round of herself, had retired below 
hatches on the important job of reliev- 
ing the parched throat of the harbour- 
master who had supplied us with water. 
And Digby had hardly got properly going 
on his task, sitting alert, pipe in mouth, 
within a couple of yards or so of the 
mooring-post on to which the warp was 
fixed, when the crowd started to assist 
him. 
The particular nature of much of the 
advice offered has escaped my memory, 











diately sprang to his feet and showed 
by that quickness of action in an emer. 
gency which all true—but I ‘ye told you 
about that before. Barely had he up. 
tied the warp when Peake dashed Up on 
deck and with unnecessary emphasi 
as I thought, and with total di 
for the tender years of some of the ears 
among the spectators, asked him why 
in the name of somebody who had 
nothing to do with the case at all, he 
had not done what he'd been told. 
Digby was speechless. It was only 
when the matter had blown over after. 
wards that he pointed out to me the 
difficult nature of his position. How 








could he have told, he asked, 
what experience lay or did’ 
not lie behind the man who 
offered the advice? From his 
appearance and his tone of 
voice he might well have 
been the ex-captain of the 
Berengaria himself. And how 
dreadful it would have been 
to say “Go away, Sir!” or 


use other strong la , 
to the ex-captain 7 
Berengaria. But, as I say, at 
the time he was silent; and 
Peake tightened up the warp 
and retired without another 
word to his work in the cabin. 
And I remember Digby tell- 
ing me afterwards that he 
thought the roar of laughter 
that rose from the quay fol- 
lowing the incident served 
Peake right for his childish 
display of petulance; and in- 
deed, to show how foolish it 
was to reject the advice of 
these good fellows, one had 
only to look at the event that | 
directly followed this incr 


four dent of the ex-captain of the 


Cockney (doing Paris). “ BLOOMIN’ '1GH TOWER, AIN'T IT? 
REMINDS ME 0’ SARTHEND PIER ON END.” 


YorRO~ — 


Berengaria. Let us do so. 
Digby was in the act of 
re-lighting his pipe and de 








_ band of helpers was bestowed on Digby. 


| [ myself was enjoying a few moments’ 








but there was one piece I remember 
which made a distinct impression upon 
me. A small boy remarked that he 
(Digby) had forgotten to put on his 
yachting-cap. How he knew not only 
that Digby possesses a yachting-cap, 
but that in the usual way he makes a 
point of wearing it on entering a har- 
bour, is to this day a mystery. Digby 
would doubtless have gone and fetched 
it at once, but either he was too en- 
grossed in his job—he had vlosed his 
eyes, | remember,toenable him the better 
to concentrate upon it—or he failed to 
hear the remark. But when he was 
warned by another helper, in a voice 
that rose above the rest, that if he didn't 
slack off that warp pretty quick he'd 
have her bowsprit through the window 
of the harbour-master's office he imme- 








voting himself again to his duties when 
another assistant called out, “Get yer 
fender ready there! She's going to 
crash.” 

Digby, in whose trusting nature the 
seed of scepticism had been sown by 
recent events, turned and looked long 
and critically at the speaker. Heem- 
dently decided that his appearance Was 
to be likened rather to those that ge 
down to the office in trams than 
their brethren of the sea, for, after an- 
swering, “No, Sir; I think she’s all 
right, leave her to me,” he calmly pro- 
ceeded to apply another match to his 
pipe. ; 

Reader, you are right. That pipe 
was never re-lit, for the next instant its 
owner was unseated by the violent com 
tact of the ship's side with the quay- 
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Large Owner. “I DON'T. 


I JUST SLIP IT ON.” 








Friend (admiring small car). “‘ VERY NICE; BUT HOW DO YOU—-ER—-MANAGE TO GET INTO IT ?” 








| Peake’s subse quent bebaviour really 
| did him no credit at all. His vexation 
| may have been partly due to the long 
| time the process of de-parching the 
_ harbour-master’s throat had taken, was 
| indeed at the time of the crash still 
| taking. Idon’tknow. But I do know 
eva when we eventually got away he 
| offered no word of thanks to the man 
who had given the warning, though in- 
\formed more than once by the man 
himself of the services he had rendered. 
The band of helpers might not have 
existed for all the notice he took of them. 
Nor for that matter might his own 
crew, for he proceeded to work the ship 
himself and ignored us. 

Digby too was silent. In vain I 
| Pointed out to him that the ringing cheers 
| that rose from the quay as we moved 
| off were in my opinion undoubtedly in- 

tended for him. In vain, to show I 
Was in earnest, I waved his yachting- 
cap, which I had retrieved from below, 
in acknowledgment of those cheers. It 
was useless. He was inconsolable. 

For myself, I may say I was the 
only one of the three to keep his spirits 
up throughout the misadventure. I 

my best to raise those of the other 
two, but it was not to be done: and 





tte 








I was forced to realise the fact that 
there are at times, disguise it as you 
will, undeniable lapses in that silent 
understanding that exists among Men 
of the Sea. 








PLUNDER ON THE LEFT. 


[At the Birmingham Labour Conference 
Mr. Waeatiey said; ‘‘I want an Act of 
Parliament in the first session entitling the 
Labour Government to take possession of all 
the wealth of the nation.” Mr, Purp 
SNowDeEN, on the other hand, ridiculed Mr. 
WueatLrey’s Socialism in no Time, and, 
while he favoured nationalising the Bank of 
England, maintained that it must be kept 
free from political influences. } 

Ou, stop your niggling, Pan! 
You really make me ill 
With your peevish and acidulated 
phrases ; 
There can be no finality 
In endless graduality 
When we 've got to blow all Capital to 
blazes. 


Now here’s this blighted Bank, 
Like a thorn in Labour's flank, 
Which you want to grant perpetual 
immunity 
From politics, instead 
Of knocking on the head 





Where’er the “fat man’s ” crest 
Is reared above the rest, 
We must be prompt to batter it and 
clout it ; 
And then share out his loot, 
Though it only brings one boot 
(As Bageuot said) to each of those 
without it. 


In the region of finance 
The flat Wenn-footed stance 
May have at times its use, although I 
doubt it ; 
But with these bulging vaults 
Simply asking for assaults 


Why don't you take the lot when you re | 


about it ? 
Though Caution whispers low, 
“Go slow, my friends, go slow ;” 
The slogan that we need and mean to 
shout it 
In accents bold and frank 
Is: “ Bust old England’s Bank 
And take the blooming lot while we ’re 
about it.” 








Another Impending Apology. 

‘t Giving men of poor education unlimited 
authority and a low salary is not a very sensible 
proposition, That is why judges are paid well 
in this country, especially the Attorney and 

Solicitor-Generals.’’— Literary Paper. 





Its monstrous and maleficent impunity. 
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Vicar’s Daughter. “Nick WEATHER!” 


Old John. “En?” 


WY. as we 
eu 


. Frank. 
Fiiqnalds 


Vicar’s Daughter. “‘ LOVELY Day!” 
Old John. “ THAT BAIN'T WHAT YOU SAID FUST TIME.” 








SOME PRESS DEFINITIONS 

(With imstructions as to, their correct 

employment for those who are contem- 

plating a journalistic career). 

Amazinc.—The Press capacity for 
astonishment being unlimited, this ad- 
jective may be applied to nearly every- 
thing that can possibly happen in the 
ae in time for the afternoon editions. 
These happenings should be particular- 
ised under the headings of Discosurss, 
REVELATIONS, ScENEs. 

Disctosures,— Anything not yet 
published in a newspaper. 

Revetations.— Anything not yet 
published on the front page of a news- 
paper. 








Scenes.— Anything. 

Recivse.—Refers to (a) any old man 
who lives in the country more than two 
minutes’ walk from the nearest neigh- 
bour; (b) any old lady who lives by 
herself in a house in a London square. 

Ricn Rectuse.—As above, but with 
anything over fifty pounds in cash on 
the premises. 

Youne Bripe.—This term covers any 
married woman under forty years of 
age. If under thirty-five, the designa- 
tion “Girt Brive ™ should be used. If 
under twenty-five, “Camp Wire.” 

Pretty Boppep-Hamep Grru.—Any 
woman under thirty-five who (a) wins 
a newspaper competition ; (b) is missing 
from home since Friday. 





—————_>= 

Giet Frirr.—Any woman unde 
thirty-five who goes up in an aeroplane 
with only two male pilots. 

Prucky Girt FLter.—Any iui! 
under thirty-five who goes up in an) 
aeroplane with only one male pilot. 

River Girns.— Any picture With | 
fresh water and plenty of leg init, | 

Bataine Beties.—Any picture with 
or without sea, but with plenty of body | 
in it, 

Catcorra Gire.—Any female =i 
cipient of any prize in the Caleutta| 
Sweep. 

Serious AccipDENT. Any accident | 
of a negligible nature. 

Reaper's Cram Paro.—Triumphant 
result of a serious accident. 

Marreiacre Drawa.—Any domestic | 
differences. 

Marruce Tracepy.—Any domestic | 
differences made public. 

Storm or Prorest.—The natural 
response to a provocative article de- 
signed for that purpose. 

Vigorous Dentat.—The natural re- 
sponse to a provocative rumourdesigned 
for that purpose. 

BompsHELL.—Any thing that anyone 
doesn’t happen to have been expecting. | 

Eye -Wityess.— Anyone near the | 
scene of an accident or a fire who is} 
willing to answer all the reporter's! 
questions. 

LartLe O1ip-Wor ip VinnacE.—Any | 
village more than ten miles from Lon-| 
don which has distinguished iteelf by | 
(a) having a row about its rates; ())) 


mislaying its Vicar. A.A | 
AT THE FEET OF THE GODDESS. — 
I was in the gallery devoted to Greek | 
sculpture when he entered. Slack 
mouthed, pop-eyed, he was not the kind | 
of young man whom one usually finds | 
studying the masterpieces of Hellas | 
His was the type which classes together | 
the “Venus of Melos” and the latest| 
Chelsea angularity as “statues, you) 
know.” Yet, though he had soobvi | 
entered in error, I could see os | 
spell of the ancient masters’ 
aaah was enslaving him. His foot- | 
step faltered ; he came to rest opposite 
the most perfect of all—the serene 
draped figure of a woman, gracious and 
lovely. : 
For some while he gazed ; then his 
eyes lit up under the magic of the dead 
artist’s message. Stepping fo 
bowed his head for a minute over 
dainty carven foot that showed 
the lifelike folds. One might 
say he kissed the hem of her robe. 
‘When he had gone I too went Up. 
On the white instep was insoribed ®) 
indelible pencil :— oa 
af Smith, Clapham, 1928.’ : 
atl 
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IN THE MOVEMENT. 


Mr. Luoyp George (to Mr. MacDonaxp). “I SEE WINSTON HAS JOINED THE BRICKLAYERS’ 
WOULD IT BE RECEIVED BY THE LABOUR PARTY IF I WERE TO JOIN 


UNION. HOW 
THE SEE-SAWYERS ?” 
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THE OLDEST THING IN LONDON. 
A tHousAND landmarks perish, 
A hundred streets grow strange ; 
With all the dreams they cherish 
They go the ways of change ; 
But, whatso towers may tumble, 
And whatso bridges fall, 
And whatso statues crumble 
Of folk both great and small, 
The Oldest Thing in London he changes 
not at all. 


The shoutings of the foeman, 
The groaning of the slain, 
The galley of the Roman, 
The longship of the Dane, 
The warring of the nations, 
The judgments of the Lord 
On heedless generations 
In plague and fire and sword, 
The Oldest Thing in London has known 
them, and endured. 


| When London Wall was builded 


And London Stone was new, 


| When first Paun’s spire rose gilded 


And gleaming in the blue, 


Ere Hotpers yet was christened, 


When no one dreamed of WREN, 


And clear the Ty-bourne glistened 


| 
| 


i 


And the Fleet was seen of men— 
The Oldest Thing in London was not 
much younger then. 
New Londons rise like bubbles, 
Like bubbles break and pass, 
Or some dark dream that troubles 
A wizard’s magic glass ; 

















A little while they hustle | PARTNERS IN ** AGONY.” 


And glitter in the sun, 
And feast and fret and bustle gan te ane Pemanad Cites ak a tank 
Raat hein | bis nh th ersonal Uo n of a London 
r And chaffer, and have done | Daily on a certain recent date had got into 
The Oldest Thing in London he sees touch with one another.) 


them every one. ee 
: | Oxce upon a time an Ambitious 


No stones so strong to weather | Young Public School and Varsity Man, 
Sun’s heat or winter's blast |a Member of an Honourable Profession 
But time and man together | But Without Scope, wished to branch 
May tear them down at last ; out on what he called “his own.” 
The toughest rafters moulder, '\Among his assets, which included 


The stoutest beams decay, 
But he seems little older 
From day to changing day 


| French, he counted a “ willingness to 
ilearn and to make something of life.” 


not away. would like advice from other young men 


: {He differed from most young men in | 
The Oldest Thing in London that passes |that he publicly announced that he | 


{What might have happened if the adver. | 


Each day to her, his daughter, similarly situated, and even suggested | 


that a partnership might possibly be 


On each returning tide 
arranged. 


He brings as first he brought her 
Her dower of wealth and pride ; : “ 

Twice daily, now as ever P Expert Knowledge of Poultry and Own- 
At London's feet is laid ing Pedigree Birds, alsodesiring partner- 

By London's ancient river | ship, or perhaps the development of a 
‘The burthen of her trade :gentleman’s farm or estate, communi- 

By London's ancient river— cated with him. 

Way-hay, you London river |— 


A Public School Bachelor with an | 


They arranged to meet at a New | 


The Oldest Thing in London, whereby | Social Club for Men and Women | 


was London made! 





Filial Impiety. . : : 

‘* Gentleman, bachelor, 33, desires post as at 20% — PP oe — 
Companion-helper or new boarding kennel or ments. oth Principal and snterest 
poul-types; sire Brazen Bobby Dazzler, dam | were Guaranteed by their Friends, _ 
Live Wire.""—Advt. in Dog Paper. On receipt of the loan they immedi- 
If we had called our father that, there | ately took a Flat (s.c.) in a Gentleman's 
would have been trouble. Private Georgian Mansion adjoining 





C. F. §. © | Interested in Occultism, and decided to | 
ss advertise for Two Thousand Pounds for | 
Sound Business Investment, repayable | 
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Nobleman’s Park, and there considered 
their prospects. 
They had not quite decided against 





a 
| Roulette. The Public School and 


j 
; 


continuing the poultry-farming, of which 
the Public Schoo! Bachelor had “ expert 
knowledge,” so they did not get rid of 
the “pedigree birds.” But Orange- 
Growing in South Africa offered Hand- 
some Returns and was tempting. 

| While they hesitated they learned 
from a Free Booklet How to Write 
Articles and Stories. They also em- 
ployed a Demonstrator to show them 
ew and Sure Method of Winning at 








man Farmer—a Worker—was prepared 
to Take a Gentleman's Son, aged 17-24, 
asa Working Pupil at a Small Premium. 

The arrangement proved a great suc- 
cess, and the three joined a tennis-club 
with special Green Hard Courts On 
Which No One Ever Slips, and they 
became acquainted with a Peeress who 
was Chaperoning a Suitable Young Lady 
for a Year, an Adaptable Young Gentle- 
woman of Good Social Standing and 
Lively Disposition, and a Good Bridge 
Player, whose home was a charming 
house “with Park-like Grass-land.”’ 





ee Seer 
owned a Small Car and Desired Hire 
Contracts at Sixpence a Mile, 

A little later both young men sheep. 
ishly confessed to the Public Sehool 
Bachelor that they had become 
and felt they must really settle down to 
regular work in order that they might 
get married. 

So the Ambitious Youn , 
School and Varsity Man cial a 
Yacht Cruise to the South Seas as 
Navigator, while the Gentleman's Son 
became an Agency Detective (for private. 
inquiries). ) 








| Varsity Man even had Private 
| Lessons in Speaking in Public 
(Parliament, Bar, Pulpit, Ban- 
quet). He found that a Good 
Speaking Voice was his Chief 
Charm, and would be a Great 
Asset in his Social, Business and 
Public Life. Errrcrive Seur- 
EXPRESSION, he came to under- 
stand, was Essential to Effici- 
epcy and Success. 

In the meantime the Public 
School Bachelor had been taking 
Piano Tuition on The Something 
Different and Out Of The Rut 
System, and had incidentally 
heard of a 30 h.p. Saloon, with 
Three New Tyres, going for £150. 
He was enthusiastic; and both 
men decided to sell their Unre- 
quired Effects for Exceptionally 
High Prices—not feeling justi- 
fied in spending their borrowed 
capital on a Saloon Car—and By 
Return Received a Bank Note 
for their Dental Plates (not vul- 
| canite). 
| They then decided that a 
| Gentleman Always Looks Well- 
| Dressed in Good Clothes, and 
went out and purchased some 
Genuine Savile-Row Misfits 
(Lounge, Golf, and Dress Suits) 
at Half Original Cost, declining, 
however, to have their Over- 
coats Turned Just Like New 
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seholder. ““ PLANT MANAGER, WERE You ? 
SORT OF PLANT DID YOU MANAGE?” 

: “A LADY GIVE ME THE JOB OF WATERIN’ 
ER ASPIDISTERER ONE DAY LAST SUMMER.” 






































dicant. 


AND WHAT 


The thought that they were | 
leaving their good friend the! 
Public School Bachelor in the | 
lurch distressed them, and'they 
cheered heartily when he con- | 
fessed to them that he also was | 
thinking of entering matrimony, 
having become enamoured of a| 
Lady Sculptor (Young) who! 
“ Desired the Use of a Studio— | 
Preferably with Another Pupil.” | 
He had seen a delightful studio | 
for sale that morning, and be. | 
lieved that with a little finessing 
he would carry his suit suceess- 
fully. 

* And what about our beastly 
£2,000 loan,” inquired the Am- 
bitious Young Public School and 
"Varsity Man, “ Repayable at 
20% in 4 Years? We can't call’ 
on our Friends who Guaranteed 
Us.” 

“Um, no,” replied the Public 
School Bachelor. “ But we've 
only just had it one year; we've 
still three years to work it off 
in. Let us appeal tothe Wealthy 
and Public-Spirited, pay back 
our old debt and start working 
to pay off the new one.” 

T'o this they all agreed, and 
went off together for a last up| 
roarious week-end to Brittany, 
to a Villa they had rented with 
a Garage, Indoor Sanitation, 











for 35/-. 

But they could no longer let the 
question of their original ambitions take 
care of itself, and they answered an 
advertisement for a Profitable and In- 
teresting Occupation for Country Resi- 
dents with Small Capital. But their 
capital was too small. 

hey forthwith interviewed an Old- 
Established Firm with Experience in 
Speculative Operations which was open- 
ing a department undertaking Large 
Operations in an Active Market for 

ealthy Clients; but they were not 
wealthy enough. 

It was then that the Public School 
| Bachelor With An Ex Knowledge 

of Poultry announced that.he, a Gentle- 


Y 


~~ 








But the Adaptable Young Gentlewoman 
soon decided on a Definite Career and a 
Definite Income (£150-£300 p.a.) as a 
Professional Dispenser—Not Shops, A 
“eso ForGentlewomen. So they lost 
ier. 

Now the Gentleman's Son who paid 
& Small Premium as a Working Pupil 
to the Public School Bachelor became 
so despondent at this loss that in despair 
he carefully wrote out an advertisement 
for insertion in a reputable morning 
paper, viz. : “* Lady Required by Gentle- 
man for Afternoon Daneing—Occasion- 
ally Evening”; and the Ambitious 
Young Public School and Varsity Man, 
having acquired a taste for High Society, 
sought out a. Peer’s. Daughter who 





Educational Facilities and No 
Children or Dogs. 

[The author of this article is requested | 
tocommunicate hisaddress tothe Editor, | 








/ 
Greater Europe. 

“T have known him in a brief trip through 
Europe to visit every capital, including 
Jerusalem.”—Sunday Paper. 

‘* Fail, fail! In the hexicon of youth, the re 
is no such word as ‘ fail’ !—RICHELIEU. 

Motto on Calendar . 

And it’s no good looking for it in the 
Pantexicon of age. 





“The two decoy ducks placed on Keston 
Ponds were reported to have been stolen. 
are to be replaced by a local gentleman, whose 
name was not mentioned.””—Lecal Paper, ~ 
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He seems to be a bit of a buoy. 
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Young Bride (a new-comer to the village). “OH, DEAR Miss BIGHPASS, YOU'RE UP IN ALL THESE THINGS; I'VE PROMISED TO 
| ENTERTAIN THE BISHOP, AND DOES ONE HAVE THE COCKTAILS BEFORE OR AFTER GRACE?” 








| A MONT BLANC DEVELOPMENT 
SCHEME. 

Moxr BLanc, we read, is worth two 
millions to France, according to the 
| Viee-president of the Touring Club de 
| France, who bases his calculations on 
/ fares and other charges paid by tourists. 
| We should have thought that the in- 
come — from these disbursements 
nted a somewhat larger capital 
a Be that as it may, ao ad 
| surely do better than this with her 
| portion of the famous mountain. 

| Even at lowest summer prices, cer- 
tain kinds of stone fetch between two 
and three pounds per ton; and one has 
only to look at Mont Blane to realise 
that the French piece alone must be 
very heavy. 

It may be true that the rage for crazy- 
pavements is abating among amateur 
gardeners ; but given an opportunity to 
lay down slices of Mont Blane between 
the gate and the porch, who could resist 
it? Also boulders from Mont Blanc 
seattered over the rockery would have 


Weight with a vast number of people. 





And surely on the other side of the 
Atlantic there would be not a few who 
would be tickled to death by the notion 
of a house built of Mont Blane. And 
there are stone bird-baths, paperweights, 
mantelpieces and a hundred other 
articles in demand whieh Mont Blane 
could supply. 

But rock is not the only possible 
source of profit. In pulling down a 
mountain the size of Mont Blane, or 
even only a fair portion of it, one never 
knows that one will not come across 
tin; and the price of tin to-day is over 
£200 per ton. Gold itself may be dis- 
covered, or even radium. 

The mountaineers might be angry at 
first if France removed her share of 
Mont Blanc; but when they climbed 
up what was left and came upon the 
new and awe-inspiring precipices created 
by the alterations they would feel that 
out of evil some good had come. And 
to prevent the tourist revenue from de- 
preciating too much it might be worth 
while, in cutting, to exeavate a depres- 
sion three feet deep at the shallow end 





and six feet deep at the deep end, which 


could be flooded for development as an 
inland Lido, set amid nature's, and 
France's, most amazing handiwork. 
This pretends to be nothing more than 
a rough idea; a skilled writer of pro- 
spectuses could work the thing up very 
attractively ; and if ever a Mont Blane 
Development Corporation can be sue- 
cessfully floated now is the time. H 
France cares to accept the suggestion, 
one thing should be borne in mind, that 
even more popular among the public 
than crazy-pavements and bird-baths 
and so forth are one-shilling deferred 
shares. 





“Sr. ——’s CauRCH. 
11 a ou. ‘ Now we see through a Glass Darkly,’ 
7.15 p.m. ‘ The Prohibition Question.’ 
Chawch Notice in Australian Paper. 


A timely antidote to correet the morn- 
ing discourse. 


‘‘ Several new ‘ straight eight’ cars have re- 
cently been announced. The advantages of the 
eight-in-line unit are obvious. ‘Acceleration 
and bill-climbing ability are boty improved.’’ 

Liverpool Paper. 



























We ask for no improvement in the latter. 
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THE HAPPY FOX. 


We have all known for a long time 
that the fox delights in fox-hunting ; 
but I only learned to-day just how much 
he enjoys it, and why. 

The little bird who told me the tale 
has been making a long, patient, scien- 
tific investigation, and, as I told her, 
she should have read a paper to the 
British Association, for her conclu- 
sions are not only thrilling and 
charming, but revolutionary, in the 
exact sense of the word. That is, they 
twist us round and show us the familiar 
thing from a different angle and in a 
new light never imagined before. They 
explain everything, and they throw such 
a radiance upon known and perplexing 





ever the favourite country may be. 
There is fierce competition for fashion- 
able coverts. You will hear some old 
dog-fox saying that he has “taken” 
Mortimer’s Copse again, and you will 
hear another complaining bitterly that 
some upstart from another county has 
sneaked into Hell Furze, which he has 
hunted for seven seasons. 


For they are very exclusive and con- | 


servative of habit. A Pytchley fox has 
very little to say for the Cowdray coun- 
try. And the whole hunting set is 


united in its contempt for the unsport- | 


ing foxes who spend the winter nobody 
quite knows how, but, it is believed, in 
a rather unwholesome and ignoble 
fashion, lurking in earths and getting 
very little fresh air. Occasionally one 








ing. And this is difficult to hea & 
ing. And this is difficult to 
naturally there is seldom an pe 
in a position to discredit a ‘tall story 
And when some old veteran begins gas. 
sing about “ Kills I have known” it ig 
not easy to contradict him. Also, T am 
sorry to say, a certain amount of geap. 
dal is talked. Foxes who go to 

in other people’s earths on the 

of necessity must expect to hear hand | 
things said of them. And foxes who| 
take refuge in the country of another | 
hunt generally feel their ears i 
in a day or two. On the other hand 
there are generous and well-attested 
tales of heroic conduct—as, for um. | 
ple, that chivalrous (or, as they would | 
say, foxy) rescue of an exhausted vixen | 








by an old dog who deliberately invited , 
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If SMALL CARS GET ANY SMALLER, WILL SOMEBODY THEN INVENT AN ATTACHABLE CAR?” 








facts as that which 
brilliant theories of 
STEIN. 

The fact is, she tells me, that foxes 
really regard themselves as the principal 
performers in a fox-hunt. 

nd the other fact is that they really 
believe that the whole thing is arranged 
for their benefit. 

My little bird has been listening to 
conversations. And the first thing that 
struck her was the snobbery of the 
foxes—that is of the hunting-foxes, 
for it appears that all the creatures are 
not equally keen on the chase. There 
is a well-defined sporting set who make 
quite a business of the thing. They 
are a rich-feeding lot and do themselves 

musly all summer in some well- 
poultried part of the country. But 
autumn finds them trekking off to 


roceeds from the 
EWTON and Ern- 





Leicestershire or Rutlandshire or what- 


of these is involved in a hunt by acci- 
dent; and then his behaviour causes 
derision and pain among the profes- 
sionals. You have all read about “bad” 
foxes who “ hung about” or bolted into 
wood-piles, instead of running straight- 
forwardly across country. Well, they 
would be stray members of the namby- 
pamby set, or possibly amateurs learn- 
ing the game. A clumsy new-comer is 
very often as much disliked as if he were 
an anti-, for they both give the breed a 
bad name. In the opinion of the hunt- 
ing set there is nothing “foxy” (in a 
derogatory sense) about themselves. 
Week-end copse-parties are a jolly fea- 
ture of the season. Snug in the black- 
thorn of some popular covert, healthily 
weary after Saturday's outing, the well- 
bred creatures will lie all mew oh and tell 





great tales of famous runs and gallant 





escapes. There is a good deal of boast- 


her into his home and took over the 
hunt himself. Such a deed earns the 
title of a “red” fox, as we speak some- 
times of a “ white” man. : 
And of course there is more serious 
talk. It must not be supposed that the 
fox goes hunting only for his own per 
sonal pleasure. The important thing, 
it is recognised, is to maintain 
breed—the breed of the hound. Hounds 
are carefully watched for any trace of 
deterioration, and at the first sign of 8 
fall below standard the orth fox 
will stop hunting for the seasonor move 
to another county, for the expert natur- 
ally does not care to pit his powers 
against a slow-footed or unintelligen 
pack. All this question of breed § 
anxiously debated, especially in c00 
nection with cub-hunting; for I hate 
to have to say it, but there is quite 








a movement against cub-hunting- It 
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Stout Fella (who hears burglars and hates to take a mean advantage). “I-I-I WARN You—1-I-I’M COMING ; 


TIME TO C-C-CLEAR !” 
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is said to be unsporting, and the cubs are 
strongly against it. The older genera- 
tion of course see here a sign of de- 
cadence in the young. They had cub- 
hunting every October in their youth, 
and what was good enough for them. . . . 
Besides, how otherwise are the young 
| hounds to be trained, how are the cubs 
| to learn the tricks of the trade? True, 
cub-hunting takes place a little early in 
| the morning, and Ma Fox has a rare 
_ Job sometimes to get her family up and 
send them out to duty in creditable 
time; but, as Papa says when they re- 
turn, a brisk run round the spinney be- 
fore breakfast never did a youngster 
| any harm; “Makes a fox of you, my 


| There Was one extraordinary thing in 
| my little bird’s account; and that was 
the attitude of hunting-foxes to Man. 

| They have no attitude to Man ! 

| Man is never mentioned; Man is 
| Wgnored; Man might not exist. They 
, Meeognize, it seems, that horses have 
Some obscure interest in the ancient 
rivalry between fox and hound, and it 
| 8 assumed that the strange figures, 


with them, are either in some way 
ministers to their pleasure or else some 
kind of parasite, such as foxes them- 
selves carry on their backs, only larger. 
But the idea that these figures have any 
important part in the hunt has never 
entered their heads. -My little bird tried 
to explain it, but the foxes only shouted 
with laughter. For, as they said very 
reasonably, what possible pleasure could 
these horse-parasites find in a fox-hunt ? 
They don’t eat foxes, and they have 
none of the excitement of not being 
eaten, no thrill of pursuit or triumph of 
escape. They have—so the foxes say— 
no danger, no wood-craft, nothing; they 
simply cliog to the horse and are carried 
about, looking rather ridiculous, making 
parasitical noises and perspiring heavily. 

All this, as I said to my little bird, is 
a little humiliating for Man. And it is 
a question whether Man's dignity should 
permit him to go on with a sport in 
which he is regarded as no more im- 
pressive than a flea. Yet it is quite 
intelligible when you come to think it 
out. For of course no fox is present at 
the meet, where Man is in his glory, 


of a kill, where Man has his triumph. 
And between the two they do not see 
enough of him to realise how important 
he is. 

And—really, I can’t help laughing— 
this will show you to what a pitch the 
conceit of the animal has come. My 
little bird described a ‘‘ meet " for me as 
it was described to her—a meet as the 
foxes see it. It reminded me of those 
photographs in the illustrated papers, 
the same coming and going and putting 
on of airs, the same salutings and cut- 
tings, the same gossip and scandal and 
happy expectancy. But no man inthe 
picture at all—not one. Just a number 
of foxes assembled in a glade and merrily 
deciding the programme for the day, 
who is to stay at home and who to go 
hunting. And all saying, “ Let me go!” 
A. P. H. 


“The Young People’s Circle will commenee 
their winter session on Monday evening. All 
young people are cordially invited to hes 
cenisgte.mfififiwLYu w’w2 fiflff fififififl these 
meetings.’’— Norfolk Paper. 

This kind of treatment is enough to 
put a Young People’s Circle out of 




















dimly seen, which the horses take about 


and no fox comes back to give evidence 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Torsy anp Eva” (Gaiety). 

“Jack Bucuanan,” we were told in 
the programme, “presents the Duncan 
Sisters in the Musical Comedy, ‘ Topsy 
and Eva.’” If by this he meant to 
imply that the other attractions were 
negligible, [am with him. As for the 
“featured” ladies, their attempt to 
carry off a three-hours’ entertainment 
with a performance which at best was 
worth a couple of turns in a variety 
show demanded a high courage, as it 
also called for considerable resolution 
on my part to sit through it. 

Let me hasten to admit that Miss 
Rosetta Duncan, as the sable Topsy 
in a sketchy setting of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, showed a very nimble sense of 
music-hall humour, great resource of 
gesture and expression (a lot can be 
done with your eyes and mouth when 
the rest of your face is blacked) and an 
undefeatable vitality; but these gilts 
were meant for better things than mere 
nigger-clowning. A scene of burlesque 
—a glimmer of the “ sacred lamp ” that 
used to shine on the Gaiety of the old 
days—-proved her capable of something 
more ambitious. In this scene the 
other sister, Miss Vivian, gave a faint 
hint of independent humour ; but else- 
where she was largely content to antici- 
pate or supplement our appreciation 
of her Topsy's activities with loyal 
giggles. 

The play itself was exceptionally 
banal even for this genre. The scenes 
purported to be laid in the Southern 
States of the ‘fifties; but the period, 
sufficiently reflected, no doubt, in the 





| costumes, was generously extended to 


accommodate bobbed hair, the Volga 


| Boat Song, and a reference to Mrs. 


Armée McPuerson. There were rare 
glimpses of beauty in some sedate 
dances by the chorus of grown - up 
whites which gave a chance for the dis- 
play of picturesque full-skirted dresses ; 

ut the costumes of the nigger chorus 
of children were frankly hideous and 
their feats of uniformity (though very 
creditable to themselves and those who 
drilled them) were just the ordinary 
| stuff of revue. : 
| There were one or two singing voices 
| —notably Miss Myrrie Ferauson’s—a 
| little above the average in this kind of 
entertainment. But the rest—for we 
| may neglect the perfunctory plot which 
| dealt with the temporary ruin of the 
owner of a plantation, the sale of his 
slaves and his and their ultimate re- 
storation, terribly jubilant, to the old 
Kentucky home—was little more than 
a blend of noisy negro jazz and treacly 
negro sentiment. 

There was one 


~ emt 








episode which seems 


to have brought down on Topsy’s woolly 
head a charge of profanity. Eva, a 
spoilt child with a habit of swooning 
when she couldn't get her own way, 
had apparently overdone it, and ex- 
pired. Topsy, kneeling beside the pros- 
trate form of her mistress, offers up 
a serio-comic prayer for her immediate 
resurrection. 

In a pleasantly ingenuous speech, 
delivered at the end of the performance 
(I don’t know if this is a nightly in- 
stitution, but I heard it at the sixth per- 
formance), Miss Roserra Duncan de- 
fended her act of alleged blasphemy as 
being an innocent and faithful repro- 
duction of the methods of perfectly good 
negroes, and invited fifty clergymen to 
come and assist at its future repetition. 





THE BLACK LAMB OF THE FLOCK. 
Eva . Miss Vivian Duncan. 
Topsy . . Miss Rosetta DUNCAN. 


I readily accept her account of the 
curious mentality of our black brothers — 
indeed I can well believe that a race 
which invented jazz is capable de tout ; 
but it appears to have escaped her 
that Topsy’s methods up to this point 
had not been those of a typically 
devout nigger, but that she had spent 
the evening in a protracted exhibition 
of buffoonery, some of it not very 
obtrusively refined. 

It would be a hard nature that failed 
to be touched by Miss Roserra’s joy- 
ous acknowledgment of the reception 
that had been given to her and Miss 
Vivian by their London audiences, 
whose verdict, so she said, would mean 
so much to them when they returned to 
the States. And my soft heart is glad 
in the gladness of these brave sisters ; 
but my conscience too is sensitive and, 





SS | 
louder note to what I gather from theiy 
gratitude to have been a veritable pean 
in their praise. 0.8, 


“ DEADLOCK” ( Commpy). 

Deadlock is certainly an oddity am 
plays, in structure and treatment and | 
in the queer outline of two at least of 
its principal characters. It is not ye 
deemed from fundamental absurdity | 
by the earnestness of the author, 
May Epatyton, about the evergreen 
subject of oppressive divorce laws : and 
yet there were stretches of dial 
which rather surprisingly held the 
attention. : | 

Sir William Norrice, famous news- 
paper proprietor, has now for eleven 
years been intimately associated with | 
Mrs. Ramsey, famous miniature-painter 

there was no significance in this 
lady's profession, we found. The posi- 
tion cannot be regularised because 
Lady Norrice, on principle as she 
asserts, but in fact for hate’s sake—a 
confession which her sympathetic and, 
to say truth, dull lawyer neighbour ex- 
tracts from her in cross-examination— | 
refuses to divorce her husband, The 
son, a bright young lad, is all hers 
and must be shielded from know- 
ledge of the world, and protected from 
his no doubt hereditary disposition 
to his father’s “abominable desires.” 
There are no subleties about Lady 
Norrice. As it happens, young Bill 
Norrice goes to see his father, is hesitat- 
nal epysores by him, but is simply eaten 
up by the miniature-painter (a quite 
unnecessarily peroxidish person as Miss 
Marte Heminoway made her, terribly 
arch and googly), who overwhelms him 
with her frustrated maternal instinets 
and invites him to accompany her and 
the embarrassed newspaper proprietor. 
forthwith to Mirren. 

Naturally, Bill, whose greatest pend- 
ing excitement for the holidays was 
to dine with the Vicar, leaps at this, and 
he sends a wire to his ours mother 
announcing the expedition. Whereupon | 
she, resolute to spoil sport at any cost, 
takes the night express and a suite) 
at the Savoy, where in the presence of 
the newspaper magnate (obviously hat- 
ing the whole business like anything) | 
and the mistress (strangely silent—but | 
even she found this situation too mueh 
for her) and the lawyer (pretending | 
not to look an ass) and the boy's | 
young girl-friend, Peggy, the great | 
question was debated over the poor 

outh’s head as to whether a mother's | 
a8 and a mother’s tears anda mother s 
complete and unutterable imbecility 
should prevail against a new - fo | 
father, who seemed rather a good (} 
embarrassed) sport, and the prospect 0 | 
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with escape from the uncongenial pro- 
vincial bank, and an immediate chance 


narrow young life. The tears 
win, and in return for this ob- 
viously temporary victory the 
harassed lady magnanimously 
(or seeing therein the best re- 
venge) hands over the golden- 
haired miniature-painter to her 
husband and promises to take 
the “necessary steps.” 

If either Lady Novrice or 
Mrs. Ramsey had been in the 
least degree interesting —Miss 
Dororuy Dix did her clever best 
for Lady Norrice and certainly 
made the narrow stupid woman 
come to life—we should have 
been more concerned with the 
issue. The boy's part was well 
invented and well observed and 
remarkably well played by Mr. 
Lewis SuHaw. The rough out- 
line of Sir William Norrice, 
interestingly filled out by Mr. 
Davin HawtHorNE, won our 
interest in the man, but we went 
hungry of further information 
about him. His principal job 
was to turn his back and scowl, 
wondering what gaffe his ineffa- 
ble blonde would next commit. Yes, 
certainly a very odd play. yi 


“Tae Truta Game” (GLope). 


This light comedy (with heavy 
patches) shows sound promise, for the 
author, Mr. ‘““H. E. 8. Davipson,” has 
a sense of fantastic character and a 
fair hand for lively dialogue—promise, 
I think, rather than quite satisfactory 
achievement. He ought, I consider, to 
jettison his over-sentimental cargo, At 
one awful moment, which struck me 
with the effect of a sandbag, the hero- 
ine, who had manifestly fallen deep in 
love with her impetuous and eccentric 
lover and had heard a most patently 
sincere and moving declaration of his 
love, conveyed, rather surprisingly, in 
the course of a new parlour game—‘'The 
Truth Game,” in fact—had moreover 
exchanged kisses of the most ecstatic, 
suddenly goes gaga and bleats about 
being wooed for her money and not for 
her lovely self alone. As if people 
Who've come to years of discretion 
can’t be sure about little things like 
this! At any rate, even if they aren't 
sure, they really can’t go on like that 
about it. 

Of course the poor darling had a faint 
excuse. It would appear, as they say, 
that young Mar Clement (Mr. Ivor 
Noverro) began his wooing of Mrs. 
Rosine Browne (Miss Lu.y Exsie) with 
nO more serious purpose than to secure 
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of the best time he'd ever had in his! 


aan | 
Wi | 
| ‘I , 


Max Clement . 
Rosine Browne . . « 


if she re-married, was to inherit the| natural or creditable ?—that he con- 
wealth of his late cousin, Browne. And | fessed to his first cynical fortune-hunt- 
then of course he really and truly did | ing design—with the deplorable and pre- 
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THE LIMPET LOVER. 


Miss Lity ELsin. 


lose his heart—as who wouldn't with 
Miss Laity Ester, and in those quite 
adorable frocks? It was only in his 
desire to be candid—-and what more 





AGENT. 


A PROVOCATIVE 
TEN PER CENT COMMISSION ON A GOOD 
ROUND FIGURE. 
Sir Joshua Grimshaw . Mr. FREDERICK 
VOLPE. 


Evelyn Brandon . . Miss LILIAN 





“the use of ” the lady’s money, for he, 


BRAITHWAITE, 


Mr. IvoR NOVELLO. 


posterous result afore-mentioned. 
Miss Liny Ensim suggested 
just that kind of charm which 
might be supposed completely 
to turn the head of a romantic 
lover and make his rhapsodies 
appear not at all absurd to us— 
a very attractive performance. 
Mr. Ivor Nover1o had—natur- 
ally!—a part ready eut to his 
pattern, an engaging eccentric, 
a lover ingenious in plan, re- 
morseless in execution. He was 
adequate if not exactly exciting. 
Two other parts, however, some- 
what overshadowed these of 
— gentleman and lady. 
Miss Lioian Brarrawatre, as 
the resourceful Evelyn Brandon, 
making her four thousand or so 
® year in commissions out of her 
friends on everything from mar- 
riage settlements to Venetian 
cocktail-glasses, a person of un- 
bridled effrontery, amiably ae- 
cepted and exeused by her vic- 
tims on the grounds, no doubt, 
that absolutely anything may 
be done for money—as certain 
current advertisement-columns go to 
prove—played a well-invented part with 
great spirit and a fine tact for oe 
its more manifest erudities. And there 
was Miss Viota Tree as the Duke's 
daughter, who had been out sixteen 
years, an immense warm-hearted hoyden 
whose embraces were as blows and 
whoseill-chosen, heavily-spotted dresses 
reminded her friends of a giraffe, An 
admirably-studied piece of eccentric 
characterisation. T. 








ACADEMIC TYRANNY. 


[According to The Westminster Gazette and 
Daily News, jazz-musie and the use of s9xoe- 
hones, ukuleles, banjoes and drums in College 
em been prohibited by the Cambridge authori- 
ties.] 
Tr die is cast, and Don and Dean 
Are waging war on Din; 
Resolved to banish from the scene 
The saxophonie sin. 


To shield the studious and highbrowed 
From squeals and bangs and booms, 
“ Band practices are not allowed 
In any private rooms.” 


O Cambridge, hushed and dull and drab, 
Punch weeps to think of you, 

Home of the once melodious “ Tab,” 
Beneath this dread Taboo! 





Our Lofty Houss-Agents. 


«The most superb and haughty position in 
Surrey, Unrivalled panoramic view. Absolute 











privacy."'—Adrt. in Daily Paper. 
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WORD GOLF. 


My friends, and many of my enemies, 
wonder how it is that, though. I am a 
poor golfer, I nevertheless manage to 
win so many of my matches. The secret 
is so simple that when I disclose it here 
| I shall probably not be believed. Like 
|many another great discovery, this, 
| which gives me the satisfaction of hum- 
bling in turn all the tigers of our club, 
was made quite by chance. 

I was five down at the fifth—a not 
unfamiliar situation for me in those 
days—when I mentioned to my oppo- 
nent (a much stronger player) what 
some consider to be an anomaly in our 
local rules. The effect was almost 
magical. I had hit by pure chance 
upon a subject about which my oppo- 
nent held the most violent views. By 
the time he had put them all before me 
| with a passion which was responsible 
| for more divots in one round than I had 
_ ever before been privileged to see I was 
three up and two to go. The match 
and the secret of successful golf were 
mine. 

Scarcely crediting my good fortune I 
| took the earliest opportunity of putting 
| the talisman to the test. In the first 
round of the club singles I was drawn 
against a player who by every token of 
the game should haveeatenmeup. But 
| my plans were too well laid. Discreet 
| inquiries had acquainted me with his pet 
| subject. On the second tee I casually 
| mentioned that day's suggestion for 
| brightening cricket. There wasa splen. 
| did reaction to my brilliant experiment. 
| My opponent’s anger knew no bounds, 
| nordidhisteeshots. Helifted his head so 
_ often to emphasise some fresh point that 
| at times he missed the ball altogether. 
| In flattening the brighteners of cricket 
_he quite forgot to flatten his swing, 
| and, to everyone’s surprise, I passed 
| triumphantly into the second round. 
| Since then I have had abundant proof 
| that my method is at once the simplest 
! and the most satisfactory yet evolved in 
| the history of golf. 
| Taking as the basis of my theory the 
| belief that there is at least one subject 
| guaranteed to throw intoa frenzy every 
) er who ever hit a ball, I have never 
| looked back. I have won matches on 
| Pasteurization, Epcar Watnace, the 
| Theory of Evolution, the Mechanised 
| Army, the ribbed club, and even the in- 
, clusion of Irish stew in the Navy’s 
menu. The question whether there 
_ was life on Mars got me through the 
' final of the Captain’s Prize; and the 
: President's Bow! came to me, if I re- 
} member rightly, by way of Prohibition, 
_ Easier Divorce, the Talking Film and 
| the Eight-ball Over. A little study 

beforehand, a little observation, a few 





tentative remarks, a question or two, 
and the thing is done. 

The secret I give freely to those who 
may care to make the most of it, for 
despite my success I am giving up golf. 
My reason is that there is one oppo- 
nent whom I have never beaten and 
should never be able to beat. 

My method in fact has failed with 
Colonel Bogey, who never turns the 
smallest hair for anything I say to him. 








FOR TRAFALGAR DAY. 


THE conversation of very keen motor- 
ists who drive their own cars can be so 
technical as to come under the heading 
of anti-social and cause the uninitiated 
to flee. But here and there even a 
Brooklands expert has human moments, 
and such a one the other day I met; 
not a mere gross man but one (out of 
her leather coat, goggles and earflaps) 
of the fair and gentler sex. 

‘“‘T had gone to Paris,” she told me, 
“to do some reliability trials, taking a 
mechanic from Coventry to assist, and 
when they were over, having half-a-day 
to spare, I thought it would be nice for 
me and interesting for him to see some- 
thing of the city. Although anything 
but an impressionable man—in fact he 
seemed to take everything as a matter 
of course and obviously was spoiling to 
get back to Coventry—he expressed 
himself as delighted, and we began our 
tour. Up to that moment he knew of 
Paris only his lodgings, where there 
was no decent breakfast to be had 
(nothing but a roll and coffee, no bloom- 
ing eggs and bacon), his garage, his 
restaurant, where he ate on the pave- 
ment (blimy! eating on the pavement), 
and the Eiffel Tower, which appealed 
to him less by reason of its size than 
because of its function in connection 
with wireless. 

“ Well, I took him all over the place. 
I took him along the Grands Boule- 
vards. I took him to Nétre Dame and 
Ste. Chapelle. I took him to the Louvre 
and hastily came out again. 

“And finally, worn out not only by 
the fatigue of the expedition but by 
his complete unresponsiveness, I took 
him to the Church of the Invalides to 
see NAPoLEon’s tomb. 

“There was, I thought, something 
about that solitary mass of marble, 
tontaining the remains of the conqueror 
of Europe, which would touch his im- 
agination. 

“ And I began to think I was right, 
for as we stood leaning on the edge of 
the gallery looking down on the sarco- 
phagus he was silent but intent. 

“Then at last he spoke. ‘ Fancy 
them burying Netson here!’ he said.” 





E. V. L. 
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THE FLIGHT FROM FAME, 
“By avoiding th y i 
RO Fn who besieged hi ; hota ie 
day, GENE Tunney, the ex-boxing champion, | 
made himself so unpopular with the crowd in | 
Rome that he had to be protected by the | 
police.” —Newspaper Report.) 
Pvsticiry, peculiar thing 
That most of those who fight (and 
sing) 
Endure with lesser trials! 
There is a fate 
That calls the great 
To advertise their dials: 
Not theirs to seoot 
On bashful boot 
From whole or half- 
Length photograph ; 
Hence with these coy denials, 


The papers of the Seven Hills 

Who do the Conseript Fathers’ wills, | 
By the Nine Gods they swore 

That TunNEY’s grin 

Should get put in 
Though Rome should run with gore; | 

His blushing bride 

They sought beside 

That Latian girls 

Might count her pearls, 
Said to be nineteen score. 





In his cool bath, with haggard eyes 
At daybreak, having been put wise, 
The Western boxer lay ; 
They warned him when 
The camera-men 
Rolled down the Appian Way. 
‘‘ Now Heaven,” he said, 
“ Protect my head ! 
They shall not take 
My smiles to make 
Their Roman holiday.” 


In vain about the bridal suite, 
Supposing him to be their meat, 
The famished eagles sat. 
The priest arrived, 
The man was wived 
Whilst they were on the mat. 
Then—final stab— 
He hailed a cab, 
Hoping to flee 
With Mrs. T., 
Masked by her travelling-hat. 


Little he knew, that warrior rude, 
The fury of the she-wolf's brood 
When one from o’er the foam 
By scheming stints 
Ausonia’s prints 
Of pictures for the home. 
** Lie low, fell snob!” 
Screamed out the mob. 
With sticks and eggs 
And camera legs 


They hunted him from Rome. 
" Evog. 





Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
“She attributed her insolvency to having | 
lived beyond her income.’’—Daily Paper. { 
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THAT THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
GIRL-— 











THEN ADOPTED THE ETON CROP— 
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THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 


If IS PERHAPS JUST AS WELL— 
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AND IS NOW STARTING TO GROW If 
DARTMOOR SHAVE— (AND HER DRESS) AGAIN. 
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Motorist. “I SAY, YOU ’RE BEHAVING JOLLY WELL ABOUT IT. 


| 
Amiable Victim. “IT'S PERFECTLY ALL RIGHT, THANK YOU. 
MAN LIKE You.” 
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I’M NOT A BIT HURT.” 
It’s A REAL PLEASURE TO KNOCK DOWN A THOROUGH SPORTS- 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Pawar Gueparia’s Bonnet and Shawl (Hopper anp 
Srovcnton) holds at least two surprises for a bonnetless 
and shawlless generation. It not only proves that the 
life of the womanly woman can be extremely diverting to 
write about, but also (what is more to the point if we are 
ever to recapture its waning arts) that it was extremely 
diverting to live. There are six historic portraits in the 
book : those of Mrs. Carntyie, Mrs. GLapstone, Mrs. ARNOLD, 
Mrs. Disrarii, Lady Tennyson and Lady Patmerston. All 
(occasionally with reservations, as in the case of Mrs. 
CaRLYLE) took on marriage as a sufficient career; and 
matriage rewarded them, in so far as they stuck to their 
bargains, by fulfilling its promise. The sprightliness and 
beauty of their faces in old age are more than a match for 
the parallel sagacity of their partners; and you can put 
Mrs. Giapstone beside Guapstone and Lady Tennyson 
beside Tennyson without the slightest fear of dwarfing the 
woman. Their womanliness indeed brought them effectively 
into the sphere of their husbands’ work. It was Mrs. 
Arnowp’s drawing-room rather than the Doctor’s study that 
made Rugby “a patch of homely decency upon the rather 
raffish face of Melbourne’s England.” Mr. Guepaia 
recounts the ministrations of his six angels with an affec- 
tionate and effective mixture of raillery and respect. He is 
not, I feel, quite so happy in the close of his book, which 
attributes three imaginary brides to three (no, four ) men of 
letters. Henny Jawes is married to the eldest daughter of 











an earl; SwinpurNE lures a Putney barmaid to the registry- 
office; and the De Goncourts collaborate in matrimony 
with a female “document ” called Julie. It is all very memy 
and ingenious, but perhaps the charm of Mr. GUEDALLA’ 
facts has spoilt me for his fiction. 

Mr. Joun Bucnay, the serious historian, has clearly taken 
counsel of Mr. Joun Bucnay, the originator of dashing Dick 
Hannay, in choosing for his latest study—the expansion of 
an earlier work on the same subject—the greatest of Royalist 
soldiers, Montrose (Newson), for a more heroically chival-. 
rous figure is not to be found in the history of Scotland. To 
be sure it is necessary to set the stage in about a hundred- 
and-seventy pages of careful analysis before the hero can be 
fairly sent forward, if not on the unravelling of desperate | 
Teutonic conspiracies, yet on the no less hazardous task of 
winning Scotland for Kina Cartes with a company of | 
“two followers and four sorry horses.” But thencefo 
ambushes, surprises, escapes and victories come thick a 
fast, delighting the writer hardly less by the military gemius 
they call forth than by the sounding roll of the Highlands 
place-names and the mustering of the clans they e0 
The trouble about these victories was that, although it was 
never impossible to assemble something of an army, since 
the Scots were always “ ready to fight for their king, — 
they happened to be fighting against him,” yet once the fi 
battle was bravely over the victorious leader's forces sim 
melted away home to hide their plunder in the mountains, 
and the work was all to begin again. In the circum 
stances, and clearly to the author's regret, Montrose was 
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pever able to move south and try con- 

‘¢usions with almost the only other 
man of the period ——CromMweE t himself 
_for whom, on Mr. Bucnan’s showing, 
it is possible to feel much respect. In 
anage of cruelty, among a squalid crowd 
of double-dealing Royalists and self- 
righteous bigots, Montrose moves with 
a fearless honesty and, as here por- 
trayed, with a certain clearness of vision 
and majesty of carriage that make him 
almost more saint than soldier, more 
prophet than politician. 





In nine short narratives Solway Tides 
Has nine good tales to tell ; 
In each a breath of the North abides, 
A chime of the red heath-bell ; 
And in pleasant pathos they ’re written 
down 
By the cheerful pen of Miss Barour- 
Browne. 
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Here's dogs and dialect, missing wills, 
Love, tragedy here and there, 

To a tatter of cloud on the Border hills 
And the bite of the Border air; 

And best of the nine of ’em, be it said, 

| like “ The Gilt and the Gingerbread.” 
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Yes, here is a pleasant book and, see, 
Tis of capital pocket size ; 
And the pictures are drawn by 
“V. R. B-B.,” 
And they re capital ones likewise, 
Though thumbnail, save for the frontis- 
lece. 
It is published by Ropert Dinwippre, 
mfries. 


Tn his latest series of short stories 
Mr. Joserh Hercesuemer has almost 
achieved the completely entrancing and 
indubitably memorable book that I feel 
it is in him to write. If Quiet Cities 
(Knorr) just falls short of perfection 
in its own line, it is not so much 
through any flaw in workmanship but 
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FOR NOTHING.” 
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“No, I CAN'T GIVE YOU NO MONEY; BUT YOU CAN ‘AVE A LOOK AT JUPITER 














because Mr. HerGesHeimMer has not determine with the 
age that governs his detail what his own line is. 
e is still influenced by D’AnNuwzio’s novelle, and this 
would he all very well if he were influenced by the best of 
them. But he occasionally favours the ground-plan of the 
Worst—studies of exotic atmosphere into which some violent 
uman catastrophe intrudes with gratuitous suddenness. 
Like D’Ayxunzio he prefers a primitive civilisation to write 
about and a decadent one to live in—idiosyncrasies philo- 
sophically explained in a preface of striking beauty. This 
preface is followed by stories of nine American cities in 
their youth: of an old pioneering hand in Pittsburgh 
paved and pastoral,” of a Dutch- American beauty who loved 
anensign of Lord Howe among the tulips of Albany, of a 
Converted gambler of Natchez, a Quaker slave-runner of 
ew Orleans, and the leaders at Valley Forge and Phila- 
delphia on the turn of the American tide. Lexington shows 
an embryo statesman ruined by a wealthy marriage, 
ashington a bureaucrat renouncing a bride for a career, 

| Charleston an orgy of negro dominance, and Boston the 
rescue of a rich man's heir from the sandalled simplicities 


: 
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of Brook Farm. Where the persons of the drama manage 
to keep their heads above the local colour, where they 
retain a higher status than that of figures complementary 
to an archaic background, you have undoubtedly a master- 
piece. Personally I enjoyed the book from cover to cover. 


When I had finished reading Eilean More (Lonomans) 
I said to myself, “‘ What a pity Stevenson did not write it!” 
And that is not so poor a compliment to its actual author, 
Mr. A. A. Davipson, as it sounds. For it means that he 
has discovered a subject worthy of a master, which is not a 
thing that novelists do every day of the week. Briefly, his 
theme is the deterioration, under the blows of fate, of a 
character potentially fine. The trouble began when Mrs. 
Urquhart of Eilean More, which is one of the more barren 
of the remote Hebrides, dropped her baby Evan, to the 
permanent damage of his spine. The boy grew up a dis- 
consolate cripple, deserted by his mother and — by 
his father, a gallant soldier, as the Urquharts had always 
been, but a very irascible elderly gentleman. An enthusias- 
tic pedant, however, who was his tutor, inspired him with 
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the ambition to win in the forum the fame from which he 
was debarred in the field. . So he went to Marischal College 
in Aberdeen with high hopes, which were to be shattered 
by an unfortunate episode with his landlady’s daughter. 
Returning to Eilean More, of which he was now lord, an 
embittered and stigmatised young man, he deliberately gave 
himself to evil ways. His estate was heavily encumbered 
and to save it he ruthlessly evicted the tenants and put the 
land to grass. He engaged in fierce warfare with his chief 
creditor, one “Creely"’ Mackenzie, whose grand-daughter he 
married and treated abominably. He made himself a terror 
to all with whom he had dealings, and in the end, rather 
than let Castle Urquhart fall into ““Creely’s ” hands, fired the 
home of his fathers and perished in the flames. Now in all 
this there is the makings of very good drama and that is 
why I should like to have seen it treated by the hand 
that wrote The Master of Ballantrae, for I cannot but feel 
that the Celtic diffuseness of Mr. Davipson’s style obscures 
the outlines of his admirable structure. 





Should your taste incline towards Biblical stories retold 


KM s,.. ne 
art 


(Hopper anv Stova@HTon) is conspicuous upon its 
and thrill-searchers will be wise to accept it. For my own 
pe the only dull moments I spent while readi 
'ATRICIA WENTWORTH'S sensational story were when the 
young girl, whose millions were coveted by bold bad 
was too insistently prattling. I am sure that she mi 
with advantage have been less loquacious and more discreet. 
But this is my only complaint against a story that is deftly 
contrived and offers to its readers a very reasonable chance 
to solve the mystery for themselves. Temptations to take 
a premature peep at the concluding pages will be many, but 
if you will resist them Miss Wentworrs can be trusted ty 
keep you on tenter-hooks to the very end. 


Troubles invade The Garden of Peace ( Hurcntnson), and 
most of them were caused by Eleanor Middleton 
a quinquagenarian widower in haste. ‘l'his man was palpably 
“too old at fifty,” and when that insidious disease, measles, 
removed him from this world Eleanor’s powers of endurance 





were almost exhausted. She, however, administered solace 
to him on his death-bed ; and she was also kind to another 





by modern authors, you 
will be gratified by 
The Promised Land, in 
which the publishers 
(CasseLt) claim with 
reason that “ David, 
King of Israel, appears 
as no semi-mythical 
character, but as a real 
man of flesh and blood, 
swayed by human pas- 
sions and divine im- 
pulses.” To retell a 
story that has already 
| keen most nobly told is 
a task br.stling with 
difficulties, and that Sir 
Giupert Parker has 
overcome most of them 
is due to the dignity of 
outlook that he has 
steadfastly maintained. 
Occasionally, however, 
his choice of words 


MOST INTERESTING. 
OF STREET NOISES.” 








Guest (being entertained by a musical treat on antique gramophone), “ THAT'S 


It'S THE FIRST I’VE HEARD OF THOSE NEW RECORDS 


man who had treated 
her none too well, Then, | 
having provided con- 
solation to them, she 
consoled herself by mar- 
rying a bishop, a very 
wise bishop. It is a 
simple story, but Miss 
Mary Forester has 
imbued it with a fra- 
grance good to breathe, 
and readers who do not | 
fight shy of a little sen- 
timentality will admit 


its attraction, 


Although I suspect 
that the plough ereaked 
a little in the making of 
Tilled Soil (Sampsox 
Low anp Marstow), it 
is of its kind quite a 
good story. V. ©, Mip- 
DLETON (I sometimes 








seems to me a little unfortunate. ‘ Natural coquette as she 
was she had played Uriah from A to Z” may be true of 
Batusnesa, but I think that the range of her coquetry 
might have been more happily defined. 





I cannot feel, somehow, that Mrs. Henry DupEenry 
has chosen quite the right title for her book, Puff Paste 
(CoL1ins), a collection of short stories mainly, as her readers 
will expect, staged in her favourite Sussex. Some of them, 
prot poy such studies in married infelicity as “Small Change” 
and “In the Arcade,” are distinctly lacking in that quality of 
airy lightness usually looked for in the delicacy indicated ; 
and’ yet others, such as “The Cachet,” which tells: how a 
murderer by intention is saved by a lucky chance from 
becoming one in actual fact, have a subacid, not to say a 
bitter flavour decidedly incongruous from the puff-paste 
point of view. But whatever may be said of this incon- 
ae Cg ep of several of Mrs. DupEney’s stories is 
excellent. Chief among them I place “Little Totease” and 
“Simplicity,” both touching upon a favourite theme with 
this writer, namely, the contact between urban artificiality 
and the realities of rustic life. 








An invitation to attend the “ unmasking ” of Grey Mask 


wish that authors were obliged to state whether Mr, Mrs. | 
or Miss—or Sir or the Rev.) has chosen for her (I think) seene 
the notvery inspiring depths of English country life. Leonora, 
reputed to have a past, returns as wealthy widow to the 
home which is shared by a vague mother and two curiously 
cold-blooded sisters. Her return raises a storm m 
tea-cup of county society, and so many nice questions of 
etiquette arise that one feels a deep sympathy with apy | 
young lady with an alleged past who may have the temerity | 
to go back to her native village. I am not quite sure if 
Lady Brackett, who holds an almost feudal sway over the 
neighbourhood, still exists; I do hope not. And I cant 
help wondering whether a girl of twenty-one would not have 
found out for herself why her elder sister left home in a hurry; 
any modern girl of my acquaintance would have done 80 , 
immediately. But these are small matters. It is a readable 
book, and I hope that if any Bracketts remain with us they | 
will recognise themselves in it. 





We welcome Oh, Helicon ! (BLackwoop), a neW Mere ) 
light verse by “ Dum-Dum,” of which the greater part Bas 
seen in the pages of Mr. Punch ; and Warriors » 





ase (MeTHuEN), by ANrHony ARMSTRONG, & collection 
military articles which have also appeared in our 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is understood that the Lorp 
Mayor's Show will not be allowed to 
clash with Lord Brrkennean’s formal 
entry into the City. : 


Toe-exercises are advocated for the 
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57 a 
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ik) seene 
Leonora, 











indoor worker during the winter. Try 
| them on the piano. ‘ 


Burglars who broke into a jeweller’s 
| shop in Manchester took away one-hun- 
|deot-end-cighty watches and seventy- 
| twoclocks. In policecireles it is thought 
| that they wanted to know the time. 


A gossip-writer says he does not 
| know who first brought out Mr. J. H. 
| Tuomas. We fancy that the ex-Colonial 
| Secretary was his own idea, 





too much of its own comedians, 
relieves us of some anxiety. 


to use two of the 
boxes in the Zoological Gardens, and 
one of them did not return his two- 
pence. 
give buns to the elephants in the hope 
of getting a trunk call. 


gives Mr. Hoover a big majority over 
Governor Au. Smiru. 
for the Presidential election, however, 
are being continued. 


injured in mistake for a burglar. When 
there is a doubt, it is wiser to wait and 


Scotland, we are told, cannot have 
This 


A Times’ correspondent tried in vain 
public telephone- 


It is much more amusing to 


The pollorganised by the Hearst Press 


Arrangements 


A plumber has been shot and slightly 





variety. The exporters may have taken 
the view that by any other name they 
would smell as sweet. 


Till the other day a Devonshire 
countryman had never heard of Mr. 
Baupwin or Mr. Lioyp Grorar. We 
can only hope that they were very 
carefully explained to him. 


ok 

French tax-collectors are instructed 
to smile happily and to perform their 
duties in a spirit of good-nature. Tax- 
payers of course need nosuch injunction. 


According to a medical writer we 
should whistle to keep up our courage. 
But where do we get the courage to 
whistle ? 


A woman diner-out observes that of 





| A man who had one 
hundred - and - twenty 
‘convictions against him 
| was asked by the magis- 

trate how he explained 
‘such a long list. The 
' defendant ascribes it to 
ithe fact that he has 
| been caught that num- 
| ber of times. 


Signor Mussoint has 

been photographed 
reaping the corn with 
‘which he won a cash 
| prize at a local agricul- 
| tural show. This never 
happened to Cuincrn- 
NATUS. 





A young authoress 


. Tom, Dick OR 
declares that the notion 





THE ABOVE GENTLEMAN HAS PUT HIS OWN INTERPRETATION ON THE 
FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENT : “ DON’T BE CONTENT WITH A CAR LIKE EVERY 


HArRRY'’s. HAVE A CAR WITH CHARACTER.” 


all professional and 
business men architects 
have the best-looking 
wives. They are of 
course selected after 
careful consideration of 
plan and elevation. 
* * 











In spite of the fact 
that the judge said he 
would be lenient with | 
a man who had com- 
mitted bigamy the poor 
fellow was allowed to | 
go free. P 


“ Before very long,” | 
says a well-known | 
horticulturist, “fruit | 
will be grown in the 
heart of London.” We | 
doubt if we shall live 
to see apple-trees flour- 








_ of writing a novel occurred to her quite 

suddenly as she was crossing Holland 
Park Avenue. The possibility that this 
| might happen to anyone adds greatly to 
| the perils of the streets. 


| With reference to the suggestion of 
|Sir Frank Dyson, the Astronomer- 
| Royal, that the day is slowly lengthen- 
ing, an old lady writes to express sur- 
prise that a man in his position has not 
| hoticed how very rapidly the days are 
drawing in just now. 


The Free State Government an- 
hounces a new “ push ” for the compul- 
sory propagation of Gaelic. The inten- 
tion is, of course, that every Irishman 
, to speak his own language 
like a native. 5 

Two Rhodesian lion-hounds, the first 
seen in this country, were exhibited 
recently. They should be invaluable to 

for bringing celebrities to bay. 





ae 


see if the suspected burglar goes to fetch 
his mate. : 


An income-tax official complains of 
the evasions of American boxers who 
make large sums in this country. In 
pugilistic circles, on the other hand, it 
is felt that income-tax officials are too 
much given to clinching. 


A well-known painter is described as 
talking like a plnlosopher and looking 
like a successful stockbroker. Still, he 
paints rather like a painter. 

Mr. Lioyp Grorce's rebuke to 
Socialists who rudely refuse invitations 
which were never extended to them 
would seem to indicate that the Liberal 
Party is not troubled by gate-crashers. 

* * 


A rose - fancier who purchased a 
sample dozen of imported rose - trees 
declares that five of them which bore 
different names were all of the same 





ishing in Harley Street. 


A suggestion has been made that 
motor-car chassis should be brought 
nearer the ground. This is the first 
evidence that pedestrians are getting 
thinner. 


A new idea for a charity bazaar was 

recently asked for. Why not a stall 

where for a small fee you can park your 

money in safety until you come out ? 
* 





According to a daily paper there will | 


be no influenza epidemic this year. 
Doctors are said to be searching for the | 
next best thing. 








** A fine pair of mouse horns have been sent 
to his brother by Mr. John FP. ——, of Alberta. 
The horns, which are over six feet wide, were 
too big to be brought over as personal luggage.” 

Kent Paper. 


On hearing this, a Persian friend of ours 
has neat her passage to Canada. 
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Command at once, instead of in two months’ time. 
fortunately, Miss Flossie Battens, the leading lady, is 





TO MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
ON HIS FALL FROM GRACE. 


Ir sears the soul with horrid doubt 

To see its idol—deemed of bronze throughout 
Develop feet of clay ; 

It cuts the marrow like a knife 

To find the lily of a blameless life 
Starting to wilt away. 


For sixty solid years or more 

You had refrained, I gather, to explore, 
The haunts where horses run ; 

Now to the blasted Heath you ‘ve been, 

And we with shocked surprise and shame have seen 
The primrose route begun. 


From such resorts of vicious men 

Ever your virgin heart recoiled 
Stung by a sudden itch, 

To any wind with either hand 

Lightly you tossed your moral scruples and 
Saw the Cesarewttch ! 


and then, 


Now launched upon an evil course, 

Stifling the murmured bleatings of remorse, 
Down stream you ‘ll swiftly float ; 

Amid the bookies’ hideous hum 

You ‘ll take the odds and, later on, become 
Addicted to the Tote. 


From Cader’s ridges there will rise 

The wail of Druids to the weeping skies ; 
When Criccieth gets the news 

A sound of garments being rent 

Will signalise the local discontent 
In Nonconformist pews. 


And what about the Sacred Cause ? 

Will not the scandal give Carnarvon pause 
When you invite her votes ? 

May she not turn a little cold 

When you, the leading sheep of all the fold, 


Are found among the goats ? O. S. 


BETWEEN THE LINES. 





For many years Jones has edited a theatre-gossip feature. 
Every week he goes through the bright little puffs supplied 
by the theatri 
most readable examples to the extent of his space. The 
result is very much as below, except that here it has been 


publicity experts and strings together. the 


ble to show (in parentheses) the cynical thoughts that 


flutter across Jones’s mind :— 


Mr. Samuel Fillett has acquired Reuben Jarge’s new play, 
The Ratcatcher’s Aunt. 
bucolic manner, and Mr. Fillett considers that it is far and 
away the finest play that Jarge has ever written. 

Fillett will find t 
always backed Jarge’s plays hitherto, and it doesn't seem very 
likely that they would let Fillett get hold of this one unless 
there was something wrong with it. Fillett, we may be sure 
has acquired The Rateatcher’s Aunt because it has all the 
characteristics of a stumer.) 


It is in the author's irresistible 


hat J (I think 
hets mistaken. Mark's Productions have 


+ 


Owing to the Thespian theatre suddenly becoming avail- 


Mr. Pincott is anxious to put on The Thirteenth in 
Un- 


missing ; she is away on a walking-tour in remote Andalusia, 
Mr. Pincott is appealing to the Spanish Government to 
help in his frantic efforts to find her, as rehearsals cannot 
begin without her, and there is no other actress who could 
quite fill her part. (What I like about Pincott is that hig' 
yarns always have a touch of freshness which compensates fa 
the flaws: (1) Flossie is curing her hay-fever at Little & 
ton; (2) There are a hundred-and-seven actresses in London | 
who could do justice to any part Flossie might attems-| 
(3) Flossie holds Pincott to a disastrous contract; he would | 
bear her disappearance with equanimity.) 

F , < aie 


The enthusiasm aroused by The Primyose Bath dniita 
trial run in the provinces is a happy augury of its success | 
when it comes to London next month. (/t was coldly toler. | 
ated by Huddersfield, Burslem and Wigan; on Liverpool 
audiences its effect was to create a depression akin only to | 
that experienced by Liverpudlians on Sundays. Nevertheless | 
the Management is still hoping that London theatre-goers,. 
with their greater endurance, will support this farce for al 
profitable run.) . 


ste th 
Regarding the unpleasant scenes at the first night of 4| 
Touch of Gladness, Mr. Stanley Stallybrass writes; “We! 
are all very upset as everybody had worked very hard to | 
make a success of this play. We are satisfied, however, 
that the best parts of the house approved of our efforts. | 
In fact we have discovered that the booing and cat-calls were 
merely part of a preconceived plan of a little mob of eon- | 
spirators who for some reason did not wish us well.” | 
(Excuse, traditional, Mark 1, receptions, bad, for the explan- | 


ation of.) 


* 


22 3: se : p “ i 
Frailty is shaping well in rehearsal. Said Miss Sheila 
ffolliott to our representative yesterday: ‘Rehearsals here! 
are like a jolly party. I simply adore my part and find| 
it wonderful to be playing opposite Cyril Keene. Humphry’ 
Humphrey is a wonderful producer.” (This doesn't quite 
accord with my impression. When I looked in yesterday, 
Sheila was having a holy row with the author because he 
couldn't prevent Keene (with whom Sheila didn't seem tole 
on speaking terms) from appropriating yet another of ) 
apophthegms in Sheila's part. Humphrey's idea of produc- 
ing seemed to be to play a scene or two all by himself and 
then to disappear indefinitely with the lighting merchant.) 








* * 


Mr. Alfred Dundonald, homeward bound in the Giganti¢, 
sends the following wireless message: ‘“ My visit has been) 
a revelation. The New York stage for sheer artistry has 
the rest of the world beaten to a frazzle. There 1s 4) 
coterie of American dramatists whose work in comedy and | 
tragedy is unequalled since ArisrorHANes and Euptpmpes. 
I have bought for London And How! from Cyrus P. 
Schmutz, Inc.” (Dundonald’s object in going to New 
York was to sell plays, not to buy them. However, he has 
bumped into Schmutz, a spellbinder and a merciless bust- 
ness man. Schmutz must have found in Dundonald a pitiful 
victim, especially as Dundonald is not hard-bitten enough to 
stand the wines of a teetotal country. I can picture 
donald now, after sending out his wireless ballyhoo, reflect- 
ing dully in his state-room that, besides making a rusmals 
bargain over And How!, it has cost him about a th 
quid in expenses to go to New York to get done brown. 
Perhaps at last he realises how much it would help hem ™ 
his business as an impresario if he were competent enough to 
spot the winners amongst the manuscript plays which pour 


into his office in London.) 
ui ee 
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| ANOTHER. MUST DO SOMETHING.” 
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A PREMATURE EXHIBITION. 

Joun Buty (passing). “WHAT ARE YOU SUPPOSED TO BE DOING? THE SHOW DOESN'T | 
START FOR AGES.” ; ae ne 
Tue Perrorwers. “THAT’S ALL RIGHT; WE'RE ONLY DOING THIS TO AMUSE ONE 
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Hostess. “‘ YOU’LL EXCUSE JAMES AND ME, WON'T 
SPILL ANY; WE FIND IT MAKES SUCH HOLES IN THE CARPET.”’ 
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SOME KICK. 


you ? 


NEITHER OF US TAKES COCKTAILS. 
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AND DO BE CAREFUL NOT TO 














PERCIVAL’S NEW CAR. 


Percival has bought a new car. He 
didn’t exactly mean to, but he got into 
a press of peop'e in Knightsbridge going 
to the Motor-show and found himself in 
Olympia before he could force his way 
to the outskirts. Here apparently the 
impressionable mutt encountered suave 
and persuasive young men who in rapid 
succession practically sold him a Crash- 
leigh, a Rattler Six, a Smeltz and a 
Lightningcrack, besides presenting him 
with a park-full of miscellaneous paper 
on the subject of automobiles. They 
were in the act of further making him 
the possessor of a new Forrad, complete 
with two jokes, when a faint suspicion 
entered their minds. After a heated 
argument between the various salesmen 
as to who saw him first it was eventu- 
ally proved that the Crashleigh stand 
had prior rights, and under a battery of 
pitying smiles he was allowed to depart 
with a Crashleigh and a caution. 

Percival was very pleased with his 
purchase when it arrived. He at once 
took it round to his pet garage to have 
a few extra gadgets put on it, for Per- 
rival is a dashboard driver, if you know. 





what I mean. He doesn’t really mind 
—like most men—whether the engine 
iS a super-six with overhead valves and 
emergency exits to all cylinders; nor 
does he care—like most women — 
whether the body is nude or woad in 
colour. All Percival asks for is a good 
dashboard full of switches and levers 
and dials, something like the more pri- 
vate portions of a submarine ; and week 
by week he scans the minor adyertise- 
ment columns of the motoring Press 
for fresh gadgets as long as he has a 
spare square inch of dashboard to fill. 
The result of course is terrifying to any 
friend who is in the front seat with him, 
and induces an inferiority complex 
almost immediately. 

By the time Percival had finished 
with his new Crashleigh the dashboard 
part of it looked something like a cross 
between the driver's cabin of the Flying 
Scotsman and an instrument - maker's 
shop-window. There were switches for 
every conceivable light, from dashboard 
light to spot head-light, as well as for 
the dynamo and the engine; there were 
gauges to tell you whether you were 
going up-hill and if so how up, and 
(needless to say) how much oil there was 






was a lever to shroud the 
and a more familiar lever 
carburettor; there was u t 
your cigarette at, and a th 
I am not quite sure about 


you a glass of bitter when 
the button. 


“for a spin, old man.” 
when Percival is busy drivi 
pened till the great break 
went out into the country, 
gadget in turn, till we 
whizz back at once. 
shouted to us. 


“ What's he want? : 
“ What speed are we doing 





the beer-dial or something. 


or which was magnetic north; there 


I was never allowed to try—which gave | 


That evening Percival took me out) 
A drive with 
Percival is always exhausting because 


you to read dials and gauges and turn 
switches. Nothing much, however, hap- | 


” asked Percival. | 


«“'Two-and-a-half,” I replied briskly, | 
peering down at the array of ord 
ments, now hardly visible in the dusk, | 
and reading in error the hill-gauge 


carburettor, 
to tickle the 
hing to light | 
ing—though | 
this because | 


you pressed | 


ng it falls to 





down. We: 
using every 


suddenly realised | 
we should be late for dinner if we didn't | 


| 


At the top of a bill, however, still | 
some way out of London, a policenat 


9" 
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“Perhaps I had better pull up and 

ask what he——” Percival was begin- 
ning doubtfully when I had a brain- 
wave. 
« After lighting-up time,” I explained 
and grinned broadly. Of all his battery 
of switches Percival had omitted to use 
the only one which the law insisted he 
should. 

“Good Lord! Switch* on the side- 
lights quick,” cried Percival as he ran 
over the crest out of sight of the ges- 
| tieulating Robert. 
| Treached forward and fumbled wildly. 
| A beam like a search-light leapt from 

our starboard bow illuminating the road 
‘a mile or so into the next county and 
| frightening a meditative road-side cat 
| up to the top of an elm in one-and-a- 





| half seconds. 

“ Side-lights, not spot-light, you fool!” 
| roared Percival as we ran cn down the 
| hill, “ Or put on the dashboard light if 
_ you can’t see,” he added as, still fumb- 
| ling in the gloaming, I shrouded the 
|ecarburettor, set the trip-speedometer 
back to 0 and nearly started up the 
| cigarette-lighter. 
| Iputon the head-lights, switched the 
| spot off, roved round a bit more and at 
| last got the sidelights on. Then I sank 
back into my seat. Driving with Per- 
cival, as I said, is exhausting. 

It was to be even more exhausting, 
| for at the bottom of the hill we had our 
| breakdown. Percival swore and got out, 
| saying we had run out of juice; but we 
| still had, we found, several gallons. So 
he lifted the bonnet in an efficient 
= and peered inside very know- 
| Ingiy. 
| Isat as still as possible, staring at the 
winking points of light on the dash- 
board and hoping to be overlooked. I 
| drew a blank. After two minutes I had 
| to get out and make suggestions for 
| Pereival to turn down. Even this did 
| not please ; nothing but manual labour 
on my part would satisfy him. So 
together for three-quarters of an hour 
by the beams of Percival’s searchlight 
| we dismantled the carburettor, took out 
_and cleaned all four plugs, traced the 
petrol to its source and tested it to see 
that it was not water by mistake, in- 
spected the oil and the magneto, and in 
fact did everything that a skilled 
mechanic with a Watson assistant 
could possibly have done. Throughout 
the proceedings the engine (swung re- 
; Peatedly by me after Percival had used 
| up his self-starter) refused even a single 
re. 

At last we pushed the vehicle with 
the aid of two men at two bob per man 
toa garage, and while the fellow was 
dealing with it we used up our last ounce 
of strength in tottering over to the 


; 











| Nearest for a quick. 


So et 




















THE CROSS-ROAD PROBLEM IN HOMESHIRE HAS AT LAST BEEN SOLVED BY THE 
ADOPTION OF THE WARP AND WOOF SYSTEM. 








When we came back the car was going 
sweetly. The mechanic accepted five 
bob (I could see I was the only helper 
who was not being paid for my exertions) 
and told us he couldn't exactly say what 
had been the fault, but that he had 
overhauled everything, and under his 
charm of manner it had just started up‘ 
nicely. For this modest confession he 
got an extra sixpence. 

“Now I wonder,” began Percival, 
half-an-hour later for the seventeenth 
time as we neared home, “ what was 
the matter? I noticed that she began 
to feel funny just after I switched on 
the side-lights half-way down the bill.” 

“What?” Teried. “Just after you 
switched on the side-lights ?” 

“Yes. You were fumbling about so 
with the switches that I did it myself. 
Why?” 





“Oh, nothing,” I said, and was silent. 








I am still silent. And now that I 
have inspected the dashboard again in 
daylight I am going to keep silent for 
ever. For, although I thought J had 
turned the side-lights on, it was Percival 
who had really done it. But certainly 
at that same instant I had also turned 
a switch; and there is near the sidelight 
switch another one, very similar to the 
touch, which switches the engine on. 
Or off. 

But don’t tell Percival, will you, yo 
chaps ? A. A. 








An Unwincing Sacrifice. 
** Widow wishes to dispose of her two famous 
Scotch wincey nightdresses. Never worn. Un- 
surpassed,.’’—Advt. in Weekly Paper. 





‘* British Columbia's fruit crop yield phones.” 
Canadian Paper. 

Grown chiefly, we understand, on the 

electric current bushes. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
ViI.—Maxes A Fito. 

Wet Trix my hidden wildflower 
here I am at the health-hell still, but 
my dear since I wrote to you things 
have been rather tending towards a 
certain mobility and stress, well I thin k 
I told you about Councillor Mule being 
here, my dear the King of the vino- 
phobes in my constituency, President 
of the Anti-Smile Society and death to 
anything that might bring a spark of 





of these pruderymongers the Councillor 
cheats at games, my dear too crude, and 
he used to too brutally bash me into the 
snailiest bushes, however I used to 
frolicafter my ball with a Christian smile, 
but my dear on Sunday the agony was 
too much, well there he was my dear 
sort of floating round the lawn like a 
captive jelly, my dear like an extinct 
monster in aspic, my dear like a—how- 
ever, and of course what with ten days 
of prunes I was feeling rather giddy 


== 
tures because of you Councillor and 
can’t listen to a band because of 
Councillor, while here you are Councils 
gadding it at croquet with a married 
girl, well if youask me Councillor you're 
a periphrastic Phar/see or somethi 
of that sort, and then my dear, rather 
hysterical I know, I raised the mallet 
with both hands and merely mutilated 
my own pathetic foot with it, my dear 
I'm lame for life, however the blood of 
the Trouts and everything, so I bit the 





about the knees and a little inflammable 


little lip and took aim again, and this 





joy into the dogmatic gloom of 
Burbleton life on the Sabbath- 
day, well my dear he’s taking 

the prune-treatment to dim- 
| inish his specific gravity, my 

dear too right, because my dear 
| quite annually he does the foul- 


| est yap in public about the 


| young girls’ bathing uniforms 
| and everything, /ittle realising, 
| poor drain, that he’s the most 
indecent spectacle in the in- 
dustrial North. 

Well of course blood my 
dear is definitely going to fly 
between us before J cease to 
be Member for Burbleton 
(South), however I thought 
I'd better give him a chance 
so I begen by disarming the 

stoat with sweetness, my dear 
| too abortive, my dear I've 
| never exerted the wistful 
|} charms before without some 
| sort of a reaction, and it was 
rather humbling and _ salubri- 
ous I suppose, however that 
being a flop I swiftly mobilised 
| the reserves, and of course I 
ought to explain that the effect 
of two weeks of nothing but 
| prunes is oo different from 
| one, well after the first week as 
| I told you a girl feels rare- 
| fied but by about half through 
ithe second one’s merely 
| anemic and we sort of hover 
about like semiflated airships, 
well what I mean is that one’s 
| mainly sluglike but at the 
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“ HAVE YOU SEEN A SMALL BLUE CAR ABOUT?” 
“ WHY, HAVE YOU DROPPED ONE, SIR?” 





time my dear I utterly lashed | 
the Mule ball through the! 
shrubbery and down the long. | 
est bank into the ornamen-| 
tal water where my dear it| 


floated, and next to puncturing | 


: 
i the man himself with a pointed | 
! spear quite nothing could have 

|! been such anodyne, my dear 
| there is that to be said for 

croquet isn’t there ? 

Well my darling you may 
blame me but 7f you do it sim. 
ply means that you don't un- 
derstand ps /cology, because 
my dear the effect of Couneil- 
lors on a pruny stomach, well 
anyhow for the rest of the 
game I merely behaved like a| 
rogue elephant my dear never | 
trying to penetrate a hoop} 
myself but always wickedly | 
torpedoing the Mule out of) 
position, well he was muteand | 
suffering and of course he won | 
the game in the end, éoo like a) 
man, and afterwards I rather! 
apologized, my dear too girlish, | 
however the next day I had 
one of my inspired flashes, be-| 
cause my dear Haddock’s just 
given me one of those byou 
cinema-machines and én the! 
bath darling the little brain} 
said suddenly why not do a) 
film of the Mule horror, be-| 
‘cause my dear the truth as | 
somebody said 7s indefatigable, | 
and the more people realise that 











| faintest puff you go quite up in the air, 
rather intricate darling I’m afraid but 
I can’t stop to explain, well tempers and 
everything, you do see don’t you? 
Well my dear the sole blood-sport 
played at the Prunery is the dyspeptic 
game of croquet, and while I was still 
hoping to sirenise the Mule thing we 
put in a good many totters round the 
course together, rather a martyrdom 
darling because I had to keep the 
tightest rein on the little self, because 
my dear croquet as you know utterly 
| draws out the vilest passions of the 
| human system, especially played with 
| the antique rules and of course like most 








in the head, you know my dear when 
you feel that the next minute you must 
short-circuit, my dear too right, because 
at last I'd managed to quite hit the muni- 
cipal ball, and my dear as I stood there 
with the little foot poised ready to do 
that uncivilised croquet proceeding a fuse 
did burst in the little brain darling and 
I saw bright scarlet, well I said, Well 
Councillor we're having rather a hilar- 
ious Sunday afternoon aren't we, and I 
do hope you're adoring the game, but 
what about all those hereditary blotting- 
pads who have to fester in Burbleton all 
day, and can't play tennis because of 





______|the more people are like Coun- 
cillor Mule the more people look like 
Councillor Mule the /ess I mean the 
more people will utterly strain the 
nerves not to be like Councillor Mule | 
if you see what I mean darling. 
Well my dear I began the very next 
day when the Mule thing was taking 
the afternoon prune with a few of the 
more globular inmates on the verandah, 
of course they were all too hungering 
be in it, so the Mule couldnt ™ 
umbrage, and besides I was being 
rather bright and boracie again, aay) 
how after a few mass-effects like that | 
I began doing solo-studies of the) 
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Enthusiastic Supporter of Home Side (repeating his well-worn note of encouragement). “ NAH, THEN ! 
Cynic (who favours the Visiting Side). ‘“‘ HAVE YOU ANY RESERVES AT HOME?” 
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COME ON, MY sons!” 








quest my dear and too complimentary, 
my dear I got him reading White Lives 
which is the absolute organ of the Anti- 
macassar Vote and writing an anti- 
article to The Burbleton Post and chew- 
ing a lonely prune my dear in cyclist’s 
knickerbockersand a gentleman's boater, 
my dear I took him walking, from above, 
and cheating at croquet, and of course 
quite numberless close-ups, my dear a 
close-up of the Councillor is just like 
looking into an Aquarium and suddenly 
seeing something which is not quitenice, 
my dear he 7s the human octopus, my 
dear his eves are the sort of thing that 
makes divers ignore the specie and rush 
to the surface. 

However of course I kept telling 
him that he had Nature's film-face and 
how throbbed his friends would be to 
see the new Dovaias Farrpanks, but 
after a bit my dear he became rather 
terse and reluctant about sitting, so I 
said I was too contrite and would never 
molest him again, if I might perhaps 
sneak an occasional picture when he 
wasn’t looking. 

Well then began the absolute cream 
of the campaign, because my dear 
wherever the yam went I followed afar 
off and movied him from astern, and of 
course whenever he turned round sud- 
denly and saw me I produced one of my 
winning little smiles and said he was to 
qutle ignore me, and of course it is 
rather a compliment if a magnetic girl 


re 








keeps on taking your photograph, so no 
umbrage was definitely taken, however 
he began to shun me somewhat and 
took to roaming secret in the woods and 
spinneys and my dear peeping too nerv- 
ously over the shoulder every ten yards, 
and my dear I was nearly always there, 
and of course some of the photography 
in this film is quite German because my 
dear he’s lost tons of flesh here and his 
ghastly clothes are perfectly festooned 
about the body like an empty balloon, and 
my dear if you can imagine the obscene 
object disappearing down the leafy vistas 
with guilty backward looks, as if the 
Flying Squad were after him, reel after 
reel darling, my dear I don’t know 
what the Pure Vote of Burbleton will 
think! 

Well at last he began to wear rather 
a hunted look and on Thursday he 
madly packed and shambled away to 
Burbleton, so last night I released the 
little film to the assembled inmates and 
my dear it bit them, they merely howled, 
of course I’ve put in the most pro- 
fessional captions and things, my dear 
Councillor Mule Seeks Truth In The 
Forest and Councillor Mule F'retting 
about the Sins of Burbleton, my dear 
too crude, however I rather think that 
when the Mule and I meet at our own 
little Waterloo the Mule Animal Picture 
is going to be rather a weapon, how- 
ever no more now darling, your little 
crusader Topsy. A. P. H. 





MARY OF SCOTS AND HELEN OF TROY. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary 
Views are held of your eyes ; 
Hazel or blue, which was their hue, 
Accurate proof defies. 


Homer, who knew a thing or two 
As Bennett is fain to declare— 

Gives no hint of the actual tint 
Of Heven’s eyes or hair; 


Yet nothing is missed by the lack of a 
list 
In the old men’s talk on the wall 
Of the godlike grace that shone in her 
face 
And made men suffer and fall : 
Three short lines and no catalogue.“ 
Homer indeed was a wise old dog. 





* Homer, Jliad, I11., ll. 156-158. 








Things Which Might Have Been 
Put More Tactfully. 

‘«T see that among the distinguished guests 
who listened to Mr. MacDonald in the Reich- 
stag was Professor Einstein. He has, I under- 
stand, been forbidden any brain-work,’’ 

Manchester Paper. 





‘“M, —— is a man of dominating personality 
and bears a striking resemblance to Tolstoy. 
His thin intellectual face is almost covered by 
a thick brown board,’’—Maltese Paper. 


Possibly part of the scaffolding put up 
by a face-lifter. 
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WE TWO. 


I pon’r know why it is, but when- 
ever I listen to one of those delightfully 
sentimental duets in a revue, all the 
words seem to get muddled up, and the 


whole 


thin 


wards like this :— 


He. 


She. 


They. 


When the sun is shining 
— girl! 
ittle pearl !), 
When the heaven 's blue, 


runs in my head after- 


Hand-in-hand we ‘ll wander, 


’ Ponder 

Things we ought to do 

With oo. 

Buttercups and daisies 
Growing like the blazes 
’ Round us two, 

Me and you! 

We'll view 
Honeysuckle twining . 
When the sun is shining, 

Lining 
All the world anew. 
That ’s what we ‘Il do 
The while we woo, 
Just me and you; 
We ‘il write revue 
With plenty of 00-00-00. 


When the sky is raining 
(Little boy, 

Don't be coy !) 

When the earth is glue, 
We'll make a shack 
Under a stack, 

And let all the rain come 

through ! 

We two. 
Sitting in the damp 
With a pocket-lamp 

“Cows shall moo 

Round our igloo. 

We 'lldo 
No end of enterta‘ning, 
When the sky is raining, 

Gaining 

Happiness all anew ; 

That ’s what we ‘ll do 

When we, have flu, 
Atchoo! Atchoo! 

We'll write revue 


With plenty of 00-00-00! - 


And when we are married 
Little lad ! 
ittle lass ! 
Don’t be sad! 
Silly ass!) 
Diddums doo: 
Every kind of trouble 
Like a soapy bubble 
We'll pooh-pooh, 
Cock-a-doodle-do. 


And how will you be looking 


After cooking 
Irish stew ? 
That 's true! 











Sitting on a chair 
With nobody there 


Except us two 


And one tame gnu, 


And you 


Won't find life arid 
When we are married, 


Harried 


By so many echoes to chew. 
That's what we'll do 
When things look blue 

We ‘ll shake a shoe 


And write revue 


With plenty of 00-00-00. 


Evoo. 





FORK-LORE. 
(An Informative Article.) 

Tue first forks mentioned in history 
are the Caudine Forks, 687 B.c. It 
might be interesting to follow this up, 
but my secretary, after preparing some 
notes, has gone home to her mother, 
and Volume BFI—COD of The Encyc. 
Britt. is supporting the game leg of my 


table, so perhaps 


had better let that 


reference lie. Very likely it does. The 
second note says simply “ Forks, Guy, 
1691.” Well, since I chose my secretary 
less for her literary ability than for her 
sterling character I cannot blame the 


poor girl for a trifling error. 


Mean- 


while I must push on as best I can 


without her assistance. 


Forks are the forerunners of civilisa- 
tion ; for, so long as a man is content 
to eat from the point of a knife, he can 
scarcely be said to have entered the 


circle of elegance. 


The first fork used in England was 
that of Eleanor of Castile, fifteen hun- 
dred and something ; that Queen may 
thus be termed the first real lady. 
Before that date the first steps in ali- 
mentation were to seize the family joint 
in one hand and hack off pieces with 
the dagger you had just drawn from its 


soiled leather case at your side. 


Since 


by this time you were splashed all over 


with meat-juice, it was 


tter to make 


a good job of it, finish the meal with 
your fingers and send your clothes to 
the wash. Orthodox Brahmins of to-day, 
forbidden the use of defiling forks, un- 
dress before they eat and bathe after- 
wards. Europeans who consume, rather 
than eat, mangoes take all the leaves 
out of the Brahmin’s book by getting 
into a bath’and staying there during 


the whole process. 


But then nobody 


has yet succeeded in eating a mango 


with a fork. 


Long before the celebrated date given 
above, forks were used for manipulating 
burning logs in fireplaces, for teasing 
the ground when you were annoyed 
with it and for shifting manure. Yet 
nobody thought of using a small edition 


of any of these for conveying food to 











the mouth. We are, of COUTSE, & great 
deal more clever nowadays, 

So now the fork is the emblem of 
civilisation. The more things a man 
can eat with a fork the higher he soars 
in society. When young he ig eon. 
strained to practise on rice - pudding 
until he reaches a high stage of pro- 
ficiency in what seemed at first an im. 
possible feat. After this training even 
peas present no particular difficulty, and 
the acme of refinement will be reached 
when he learns to absorb soup with the 
same gentlemanly weapon. Seeing that 
in the Far East that feat is hourly 
achieved with chopsticks we may pre- 
dict with confidence this final advance, 
I anticipate that spoons in the future 
will be reserved for children and the 
lower classes. 

We have now seen that the higher 
the society the more frequent the fork- 
work. Besides feeding us gracefully the 
fork definitely raises our social tone. 
We must therefore never forget the debt 
we owe to the fork. We should always 
speak tenderly and respectfully of it and 
treat it kindly; that is to say, we must 
not take out the table-forks and use 
them for spudding dandelions on the 
lawn. 

In other ways too the fork maintains 
its supremacy. A déjeuner a la four. 
chette is a meal which, if difficult to eat 
with a fork, is certainly impossible to 
eat without one. Also the presentation 
of a dish without a knife often hypno- 
tices us into the belief that no severe 
measures need be taken to break it into 
morsels and thus makes a food appear 
more tender than it otherwise would. 
Even false teeth are subject to Christian 
Science. 

Now there is an implement called a 
salad-server whose warning we dare 
not ignore. This creature evidently 
started life as a fork but degenerated 
amid the close companionship of spoons 
until it has definitely assumed spoonish 
characteristics, retaining only vest 
traces of its forkhood in three minute 
nicks at the working end. This object 
should be a warning to us that the 
price of civilisation is eternal watehful- 
ness. If your local shop deals in this 
kind of thing, leave it and patronise & 
real forkmonger. ‘ 

For, unless we guard our heritage 
closely, the jungle will overwhelm ws. 
Only yesterday I saw another and more 
sinister sign of degradation when, being 
served with a dozen natives on t 
shell, I was also presented with another 
type of demoraliséd fork, one of = 
cretinous, web-footed abortions wit 
which flappers devour sweet cakes be- 
tween dances ! : 

The oysters seemed to have very 
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LONDON’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


Stupy or aA Kine LiZaRD RUNNING THROUGH HIS REPERTOIRE OF EXPRESSIONS BEFORE ENTERING THE BALL-ROOM. 
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THE CREAM OF THE JOKE. 


Ir was with an agreeable glow of 
anticipation that I came in to tea. I 
hoped that the cream I had ordered 
from my favourite Devonshire farm as 
a present for Elaine would have arrived. 
I found Elaine and her mother had 
already begun. 

‘‘ Charles,” said Elaine, ‘look!’ She 
held up a jug. “Cream, thick, Devon- 
shire, two pounds of it, came to-day. 
Who do you think could have sent it?” 

‘I did,” 1 said modestly. Then I 
bowed my head and became the place 
beneath upon which the gentle rain of 
gratitude was to drop. 

“Don't babble,” said Elaine sweetly. 
“Sit down and pass the jam, please.” 

«As & mark of esteem,” I went on, 


| “and in recognition of your many acts 


of kindness and—er—all that. Had 
time allowed I should have had it suit- 
ably inscribed with your initials——” 
“Taken as read,” said my sister-in- 
law. ‘*No, Charles, I’m afraid we 
can't quite see you in that ré/e. Now, 
it must be one of three people, Bill, 
Colonel Woolley or Judith Okehurst. 





— nial eee nem aiecensaceiemaamacaleel BBE 














| The only way is to write and thank 
| them all.” 

| Shouldn't do that if I were you,” I 
said somewhat thickly, cream and 


emotion combining to cast a veil over 
my voice-production. 

“Don't eat so fast,” said Elaine. 
“Why not?” 

“Well, if you do manage to hit the 
bull’s-eye, which is unlikely, you'll 
have two others——-” 

“ Bull’s-eyes ?” said Elaine brightly. 

“No,” I said, “ friends made uncom- 
fortable, revolted at their want of 
thought, aggrieved at being forced to 
compose a letter in reply.” 

“T can’t help that,” said Elaine. 
| * Anyway they ‘ILonly think how sweet 
it was of me to sing'e them out as 
generous donors. Myself,” she added 
dreamily, ‘I think it was darling Bill.” 

“Whynot I as much as Bill?” I asked. 

‘Are you in Devonshire?” said 
| Elaine. ‘And if you were would you 
jever think of sending me cream ?” 
| And this to me! To me who had 
|planned to play the large-hearted be- 
stower of happiness. I bethought my- 
self darkly of serpents’ teeth. 

“*Darling Bill’!” I said bitterly. 
“ Where is he now?” Bill was on a 
walking tour in Devon and Cornwall. 

“Don’t know, but I’m to address 
letters to the Chagford Post Office and 
he'll pick them up now and then. 
| Anyway I’m writing to thank him, and 
also to Judith and Colonel Woolley.” 














ee 
*T tell you, girl,” I said sternly, “for 
the last time, / sent that cream. It! 
you must drench anyone with fulsome | 
thanks, drench me.” 

Elaine's only reply was a cloge-y af} 
her charming features. P 

“Very well,” I said, “T see I am not | 
enrolled in your list of benefactors 
though it includes all sorts of other 
persons. I say no more. But I should 
like you to know,” I added haughtily, | 
“how passionately I prefer not to he 
included.” 

Replies came back in a day or two, 
Elains read usextracts. Colonel Woolley. | 
overcome by his remissness, could only. 
confess to hisimmense regret that hewas | 
not the sender of the cream; but he had | 
long been intending to give himself that 
pleasure and was posting some at onee, | 
Miss Okehurst said she was mortified | 
to the core that Elaine should have | 
picked on her when she had not thought 
of Elaine, and felt she had no words to 
express how she felt, ete., ete., and she | 
was sending cream on Thursday. 

‘Seems to me a jolly fine scheme | 
for getting hold of the good things of 
others,” I remarked grimly from the 
high dudgeon in which I sat entrenched. | 

Elaine was pained. 

“« Well,” I said, “ you in town lack, say, | 
strawberries, grouse, asparagus, flowers | 








Proud Parent of small Motorist. “ 








LOOK AT THAT! THERE'S DRIVING! COULDN'T HAVE DONE BETTER MYSELF.” 
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—any commodity that the country pro- 
duces so plentifully and the city parts 
with only for good round sums. All 
you have to do is to write and thank 
someone for them and behold your 
friends, ashamed and contrite, heap 
upon you the bounty of the country- 
side.” Bill too I had no doubt would 
come up to scratch in the way sug- 
gested to him. . . . 

“ Here’s Bill’s,” said Elaine at break- 
| fast next morning. ‘Only a post-card. 
| Ah, just listen to this. ‘So glad you 
liked the cream. No trouble at all. 
Weather splendid. Bill.’ I knew it 
was Bill. Heis always so thoughtful.” 

She gazed devotedly upon his penny- 
farthing post-card. 

“And I shall see that he goes on 
thinking,” I said firmly, rising from the 




















| table. “ Darling Bill” I resolved should 
_not get away with it. Whichever side 
| of his mouth was the wrong one, that 
| side I swore he should laugh on. 
| Taking the bill for the cream which 
| [had duly received from the Devonshire 
| farm, I enclosed it in a note addressed 
| to the Post Office, Chagford. 
“Dear Birt,” I wrote—‘ I enclose 

an account which by some mistake was 
forwarded to me. I think it must be 
| yours. We enjoyed the cream so much. 
“ Yours, CHARLES.” 








THE SPEECH. 


| “A rusu of glad delighted 
Emotion in me rises 
At being thus invited 
To give your school its prizes ; 
| For often in this hall here 
I’ve sat on that and that form, 
| And listened, like you all here, 
To speakers from this platform. 


“Because my memory reaches 
So clearly to the number 
Of Speech-days, when the speeches 
Came dimly through my slumber, 
| I'll make my own conciser 
| (My watch is open near me), 
| And that will be much nicer 
For you who have to hear me. 
“ But first, before beginning, 
One little word of suasion 
To those who, by their winning, 
Have shone on this occasion : 
Let each one make his duty 
The pleasant one of finding 
That in his prize the beauty 
Goes deeper than the binding. 


“For he who cares not whether 
The book he’s been awarded 
Is bound in gilt and leather 
Or paper-backed or boarded, 
But reads because he’s glad to, 
Will tind on retrospection 


at” (Here we’ve really had to | 


Omit a lengthy section.) 





‘* MuMMY, LOOK—THE LEAVES HAVE ALL FALLED OFF THE TREES.”’ 


‘‘Nor ‘FALLED,’ DARLING.”’ 


‘‘ WELL, WHO PUSHED THEM OFF, THEN ?’’ 
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Sar And now, you second fiddles, 


By whom I mean you masses 
Of boys who fill the middles 

And bottoms of your classes, 
I ‘d like, before I touch on 

My subject and its phases, 
To say a bit, not much, on 

Some aspects of your cases. 


‘ Bethink, if you ‘ve no pleasure 
In Greek or mathematics, 
How houses full of treasure 


Have often empty attics; 








” 


And, though a brainy man’s as 

A rule more fully-fitted 
(Here again some stanzas 
Have had to be omitted.) 


‘‘ Now, when I got the letter 
That brought my invitation, 
I thought, “I can’t do better 
Than speak on ‘ Education,’ 
And so——-” (But our reporter 
Found “ Education ” boring 
And, though he didn’t oughter, 
At this point started snoring.) 
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| I associate it with mos- 
| quitoes and the Indian 
| village. For mosquitoes 
| are always given time 
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THE STREET OF PEACE. 
I1.—Tae Inpian VILLAGE. 

Nor long ago the owner of the vacant 
plot next to us began to build a house 
on it. A house in Cheru is, as it were, 
homaopathic—it is built of the ground 
on which it stands. You first dig a hole 
in what you hope will be your garden. 
Then you pour water into the hole. 
Then you hire labourers to splash about 
in the hole making mud pies. All the 
mud pies are made approximately the 
same size, and each pie is put away in 
the sun as soon asit has been finished and 
while it is still all sloppy and pattable. 
At the end of the day it isa brick. Thus 
the childlike Indian has been kept 
happy all day long and has earned 
enough to buy several drinks of chicha 
and beat his family, and the raw 
material for your house is ready, The 


two dogs, a black one with an ordinary 
whine and a small white one with a 
tenor yelp which he could easily take 
into alto and retain there. These kept 
us so interested that we scarcely noticed 
the arrival of two white rabbits and a 
cat, whose ré/e was to keep the dogs up 
to the mark during the evening perform- 
ance. The whole force continued to live 
in the sort of tent of sacking which 
Pedro had provided, and they must have 
been very matey indeed, The Street of 
Peace had now lost its tranquillity, and 
it used to take Pedro all histimeto shout 
for silence loud enough to be heard 
through the Indian village orchestra. 
Nevertheless we gradually established 
an ascendency and had begun to feel 
fairly peaceable again when we were 
subjected to an unexpected and almost 
overwhelming counter-attack with four 





divisions. These were a gramophone, a 









———== 
interrupt and be shouted down, She 
would then play the gramophone, Thig 
was the favourite part of the 

with the tenor dog, who yelped continy. 
ally and always ended by drawing 4 
protest from the cat. Intermittent 
squeals by the baby. 

10.30 p.m. Language by Pedro from 
an upper window. This produces a trio 
from the grown-ups on the rights of 
man, especially the right of the 
tariat to enjoy itself while the idle rieh 
slumber and sleep. It is ER cee 
by a full chorus of dogs, cat, ba y and 
donkey, Pedro finally prevails, and there 
are sounds of the cat being kicked, the 
dogs strangled, the baby smothered and 
the parting guest speeded. 

As for the Ford truck it sim y 
appeared on the plot one day looking 
tired, rusty and bedraggled, and has 
never been seen to move under its own 





bricks are placed one on 
top of another, with a 
little more mud for 
mortar, and when the 
walls are finished mud 
is cast roughly at them 
in handfuls till they are 
covered all over with it. 

This is known, as you 
might expect, as rough- 
cast, Thecomplete form 
of construction is called 
adobe, which used al- 
ways to be associated in 
my mind with mustangs 
and prickly pears. Now 





to breed in the pit 
which once contained 
the house, and not un- at 
til the infant mosquitoes are feeling 
their stings do mysterious processions 
of earth-laden donkeys arrive to fill in 
the holes. 

As to the Indian village you shall 
hear. 

When our neighbour had raised his 
adobe wall some seven feet he con- 
tracted financial stringency, stopped 
construction, and told off an Indian to 
live upon the property, presumably to 
see that no one took the walls down and 
put them back in the hole from which 
they came. The Indian brought no 
luggage but a poncho, and after his first 
night as guardian Pedro took pity on 
him and gave him some sacks and sticks, 





against the farther side of our garden 
wall. 

Alter that he imported a wife and 
baby, and Pedrosent them an old brazier, 











for the child had cried in the night. The 


following day the family was joined by 


with which he made a sort of lean-to | 





THE 


UNPROFITABLE QUEUE, 


motive power. Pedro 
thinks that it belongs 
to our village, but that 
the gramophone is the 
property of the politi- 
cally-minded friend. He 
says the nightly pro: | 
grammes are probably | 
just negotiations in | 
which the village is try- 
ing to trade the tro | 
against the gramophone, 
Anyhow, the Ford is 
wound up at dawn, and | 
acts as a reveille for! 
our household, It goes | 
* Clank—rumble-ram- 
ble-BaNG,” and then 
sighs. The head of the 
household exercises it 
in this way for an hour- 
and-a-half every morn- 














| politically-minded male friend, a Ford 
truck and a donkey. The donkey was 
the easiest, as he only brayed in the 
intervals when the silence got on his 
nerves, Which was not very often. The 
evening programme became more or less 
as follows: 

J pm. Arrival of the politically- 

minded friend. Massed weleome by Papa, 
Mama, the baby and both dogs, in which 
the donkey joined if he felt sociable. 
_ 9.15-——9.45 p.m, General conversation, 
in which the three grown-ups took it in 
turn to address an imaginary meeting, 
evidently some ten thousand strong, the 
| baby and the two dogs heckling. 

9.45. Bed-time for baby. By way of 
lullaby, jazz musie on the gramophone 
or an immensely dismal song accom- 
panied (apparently) on the remains of a 
guitar by Papa. 
| 10— 10,30. Political argument be- 
| tween the two men, who both shouted 
jat once. Sometimes the woman would 











ing, apparently in the 
hope that a mysterious Providenee wil 
permit it to move one day. : 
Curiously enough his hopes were jus- 
tified, for our neighbour decided that 
caretaker was an unnecessary expense, 
and gave the Indian village notice. I 
am told that, when the household goods 
had been placed on the truck, Papa 
worked the handle spasmodically fortwo 
hours, after which he went and found 
a friend with an active lorry, whieh 
pulled it and the family and its orches- | 
tra bodily away backwards. 
And the street is the Street of Peace | 
once more. 


eS 


“The executive also wished it to be under 
stood that the resolution passed at the Lian 
dudno conference cannot be interpreted t | 
imply the dismembering of individual mem: 
bers of the federation."’—Daily Paper. 


So Mr. Cook need have no fear of a 
hung, drawn and quartered by bis 
executive committee Just yet. 
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Superior Charlady (a recent acquisition). ‘‘ I NEVER CLEAN STOVES, Ma’AM—IT RUINS ME HANDS FOR WHIST-DRIVES.’’ | 


—_——— veneee 





THE WITCH. 


I'’p been fast, fast asleep, but 1’m posi- 
tive |’d woken, 
Andit really wasn’t only just a dream ; 
here was something in the room, and 
I daren’t have spoken 
And I didn’t even try to scream ; 
For sitting by the fender was a strange 
small figure 
With a coal-black cat on her knee: 
She was rather like a dwarf, not a wee 
bit bigger, 
And she pointed at the bed and me. 
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She 'd a long grey cloak and a hat like 
a steeple, 

And a buckle was shining on her shoe; 
And she wasn’t dressed at all like 
ordinary people, 

So I think it was a witch—don't you? 
A faint light glimmered through the 
window-curtain 
On her face, that was old and thin, 
With a hook-beaked nose, and I wouldn't 
quite be certain 
But she seemed to have a beard on 
her chin ; 





| 



















And there by the fireplace (with no fire | 
in it) 
The person sat on and on, 
Till I just shut my eyes for a teepy- | 
tiny minute, 
Then I opened them, and she was | 
gone. 
She must have flown away, for she went 
so nimbly 
On a broom-stick (as | know they do); 
And Nurse says “they generally vanish 
up the chimbley,” 
So I’m sure it was a witch—aren’t 
you? 


; 


; 
} 
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30BBY, YOU COULD HAVE WRITTEN A LOT MORE THAN THIS IN HALF-AN-HOUR,” 
Bobby. ‘* OF COURSE I COULD, BUT I HATE SWANK.”’ 








NOT CRICKET. 


Tuts affair concerns my nephew, 
Ronald Mannering, hereinafter known 
as Ronny, of the one part, and Mr. 
Clam, hereinafter still known as Mr. 
Clam (what else could one call him ?) 
of the other. Just at the end I come 
in too, but my part is only a trifling 
one. 

Mr. Clam and Ronny were both stay- 
ing with me towards the end of the 
summer. Mr. Clam was on a visit to 
this country from the U.S.A. I like 
him. I like Ronny, for that matter. But 
Mr. Clam has the gentler nature. Loy- 
ing-kindness shines through his horn- 
rims. Ronny is good-hearted too, but 
he is insular; also rather jealous. A 
remark of Mr. Clam’s about football 
incensed him. 

Yes, they play football in the States. 
It's like your rugger, only more stren- 
uous, of course,” said Mr. Clam in his 
gentle voice. ‘We had seven deaths 
from it last year,” he added, beaming 
upon us. 

Immediately all that was most insular 
rose within Ronny ; and it galled him 
inexpressibly that he could not claim 
for us twelve deaths and twenty maim- 
ings for life. j 





N 











“We haven’t any of what you call 
sosser,”” Mr. Clam went on genially. 

Ronny winced at being told that 
he called soccer sosser, and his face 
hardened. 

“And you don’t play cricket over 
there, do you?” he asked. 

“No, not to speak of. I've heard 
they do play some in Philadelphia, and 
Base RutH's coming over here to have 
a hit at it next year, I'm told. But it 
doesn't go with us generally. We have 
a game with the children, trying to say 
‘Crooked cricket critic’ quickly. But 
mostly that’s the only cricket that’s 
played our side. By the way, tell me, 
who’s this L.B.W. that’s on all the 
headlines ? " 

“1.B.W.——” I began, when Ronny, 
under cover of the table, kicked me 
smartly on the shin. 

I was about to say, “Do you think 
you're playing sosser?” but his eye 
quelled me. , 

* L.B.W.’s our erack player,” he said 
firmly. ‘“ Larwoop B, Woontey’s his 
name.” 

My breath was so taken away that 
[ failed to intervene, as I should have 
done. 

“Gee!” said Mr. Clam, “« they write 


compared. I suppose this Lanwoon B. 
gathers the home runs?” : 
“Oh, yes. A century every time; 
that’s a hundred runs. And quite often 
a—a millinery; that 's a thousandruns.” 
Again I should have intervened; but 
I was becoming interested myself, 
This last revelation seemed to tickle’ 
Mr. Clam. 
“A millinery—that’s great,” he kept 
chuckling. “ But, say, how does it ever 
end? Why isn’t Larwoop B. Wootters 
there still when the winter snows begin 
to fall?” 
“Well, he has a weakness—cream-| 
buns. You know, the sort they sit on) 
in the films. He can't resist them. 
That’s why there's a tea interval at 
cricket now. In Writiam G. Graces 
time they never had a tea interval; but | 
Larwoop B. Wooxtey simply woulda’ | 
lay without.” 
F «But how does that get him pushed | 
off?” ~« 
“Why, he overdoes the cream-buns. | 
He can do twenty all right, but any- 
thing over that and he plays late 
gets out.” ; 
are Now, isn’t that the most interesting 
thing? You make me just crazy “er 
this cricket. What's ‘plays late ! 





some about him. Barr Rury’s a fill-in 





(Continued on page 465.) 
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a THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

xi | Signor Mussouini. “ YOU SEE, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I DON’T MUZZLE HIM. THE 


resting | | SAGACIOUS ANIMAL PUTS ON HIS OWN MUZZLE HIMSELF. THE FREEEST DOG IN 
to see | | THE WORLD!” 








"9" | rh. er u i . P ‘s Pathe . i 4 
Qt | ll Prec. i he becom journalist, accorling to Signor Mussourni in his address to the Editors of the Fascist Press (thera is no other 
| > in Italy), ‘‘does not wait to take his orders daily because he ilrealy has them in his consciousness.” 
Eee Foc 
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CLOD-HOPPING 
FIRS 
“Well, you BOC. .. = 

What surprising thing Mr. Clam saw 
next I cannot say, for at this point | 
was called away to the telephone. 
Later in the afternoon Ronny came 
»my study, 
‘T hope it didn’t matter pulling Mr. 
Clam’s leg?” he said airily, “I couldn't 
resist it, 

I looked 


eyes, 


int 
Wit 


at him through half-closed 
He seemed so cock-sure. Really 
he was fair I decided to try a 
little leg- pulling on my own account. 
After all, there is nothing like making 


Lame, 


the punishment fit the crime, I threw 
back my head and laughed. 
“It never occurred to you for a 


moment, I suppose, my dear Ronny, 
that Mr. Clam was not quite so innoce wnt 
about cricket as he made himself out to 
be?” I asked. 

* What do you mean 7 

“I thought I'd let you run on, because 
[could see that Mr. Clam was enjoying 
himself; but I knew all the time he 
Was only drawing you. It so happens 
that his father was English and a cricket 
blue at Oxford, and that he himself 
used to play for the Philadelphia team.’ 

‘My hat!” said Ronny, looking more 
bisaias than ever. And again,“ My hat!” 

He asked me several times what he 

Should do about it, but I just kept on 


MEETING AT 
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OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS. 


* ewe ® ‘ 


PupDLERURY, THE 


laughing. Finally—for I thought it 
would be good for Ronny to continue 
to brood over this blow to his insu- 
larity—I advised him to leave things 
where they were. Mr, Clam, I sug- 





gested, would not like to be convicted 

of leg-pulling. Nor indeed should I, 
A.W. B. 

BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 


JIXOTIC, 

[The Home Secretary has announced that 
he may. soon have to deal with Books, as he 
has dea!t with the Parks. And the standard 
of censorship, it appears, is to be the fitness 
of a book for “the little ones,”] 

Tne noise of London fills the ear, 

But high above the din we hear 

The daily thud of dropping bricks 

Will no one muzzle Auntie J1x? 


Fresh from a conquest in the Parks 
Our Jixote tilts at rude remarks 
And breaks a lance with Limericks 
Will no one silence Auntie J1x? 


What matter murderers and crooks? 
The danger to the Home is books 
Unsuited to a child of six— 

Will no one censor Auntie Jrx ? 


Now shall no naughty epigram 
Affront the tots of Twickenham ; 
SnHenuey is mute beside the Styx, 
But none can silence Auntie J1Xx. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE 





ants know this tip already. 


<EBacelh. Jy Mills SXi A a6 = LESS = a 2, 








Rurat Districr Counc, Hops THE 
Now, Browntryas, to the henanebie 


Address yourselves, and I should get 

Your proofs corrected by the chicks 

Can no one silence Auntie J1x? 

Must Holy Writ be writ again ? 

Will much of SHakesreare's work 
remain ? 

O Poetry! O Politics! 

Will no one muzzle Auntie Jrx? 


A. P. H. 


Age Cannot Wither Them. 
‘* Delicious Dorset chickens, 3 for 10s8,, pre- 
pared, postage paid any where ; 23rd year.’ 
Advt, in Scots Paper. 


Ultra-virile Candour. 

‘South Africans have always prided them- 
selves upon their directness in all their nie 
Virulent members of avirulent country,”’.... 

South African Paper. 


Such directness is almost embar rassing. 








Beer-Stalking. 

‘We discussed the pros and cons over two 
or three glasses of beer, and although I had 
not reached the staggering stag . cannot clearly 
remember getting into the car. 

Mane heate r Paper. 
* Hever. Hore: 
Stains on cookery may be removed quickly 
and easily by rubbing with fine ashes moist- 
ened with vinegar.’’— Californian Paper. 


We suspect that some London restaur- 
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OUR RELIABILITY TRIAL. 


Tuere is something unreal in the 
usual reliability trials. The competi- 
tors may climb Porlock Hill and Blue 
John’s Mine, but they do not meet 
the hazards the suburban owner-driver 
meets every week-end of his life. To 
begin with, the ordinary domesticated 
motorist usually carries a passenger, 
who is usually (I speak of a well-con- 
ducted suburb) his wife. 

He may pine for the wind-swept up- 





lands or the great open spaces, but 


recklessly into the main road and 

accelerated with such abandon that 

small boys gave us acheer. Optimistic- 

ally we tootled our horns before we 
ulled up at ‘‘Chez Nous” or “ Mon 
pos,” hoping and praying that our 
assengers would be ready and waiting. 
hey were not. 

Simpkins came undone right at the 
starting-post. His wife was putting 
the final touches to her school-girl com- 
plexion, and, as you know, art is long 
and time is fleeting. Quite a lot of it 
had fled, and Simpkins had run his 





aA a, 
‘** Pardon?” he shouted. « Speak up.” 

“Stop!” she screamed. 

“ Where ?” he asked, without taking 
his foot off the accelerator. 

‘** Here!” she insisted. 

“‘C-can't,” he stammered. “Some 
thing 's gone wrong.” 

Mrs. Johnson screamed i 
leaped out of the car while it was in, 
motion. A sympathetic crowd gathered 
and she wascarried into the nearest 
Her recovery when she saw a customer | 


SE 





fingering a frock she had dreamed about | 
for weeks was miraculous. 





Saturday afternoon finds him 
pottering along before the 
plate-glass of the nearest 
shopping centre. 

I am not minimising the 
difficulty of Porlock, where 
the bus may conk out and be 
hauled up ignominiously by 
ropes; but in our trials a 
driver can be hauled up out- 
side a hat-shop for obstruct- 
ing the traffic. This costs 
him money, and he has to 
pay for the hat too. 

We decided in the club that 
something must be doneabout 
this Saturday afternoon busi- 
ness. Out of our discontent! >~ | 
was horn our Weekly Reli- 
ability Trial. We each paid 
five shillings into the prize 
pool, and at 2.30 on Saturday 
afternoon the trial an. 
The course ran from our block 
of lock-up garages to our 
hemes, oe we picked up 
our wives, then to town vid 
Commercial Road, High 
Street, Market Square, and 
back vid the London Road. 
In other words the course 
through the town began with 
Lingerie,continued vid Ladies’ 
Hairdressing, Manicure, and 
Beauty Culture, then by 














“NANNY, NEED I CLEAN THE TOOF I'M GOING TO HAVE 
OUT THIS AFTERNOON ?” 








Floral Decorations, Fruit and Sweet- 
meats, to reach its climax with Robes, 
Manteaux and Hats. 

The driver who first returned to the 

scooped the pool. Should no 
driver return within four hours, the pool 
was carried forward to the following 
week. Theimportant point to remember 
is that our wives were not informed of 
this competition. 

When Fifine displayed her autumn 
stock of Paris millinery, none of us 
finished the course. After Fifine, Stella, 
and, after Stella, Hortense. By the 
fourth week the pool had grown to nine 
pounds. This was a lot of money. We 
each decided to make a special effort. 

At 2.15 precisely we drew lots for 
priority of departure from the garage 





yard. At 2.30 we revved up, dashed 


battery down, playing tunes on his 
electric horn, before the patter of girl- 
ish feet informed him that his wife was 
almost ready. 

“Am I all right?” she inquired 
pleasantly. “Which hat suits me? 
This or the green? I'll run and get 
the green, and you. can tell me which 
I’m to wear.” 

Simpkins lost heart after that. He 
drove with his hand-brake half on, 
parked his car at the first opportunity 
and took to drink. He had counted on 
that nine pounds. 

_Johnson was regarded as an out- 
sider. His tactics were certainly ratber 
dubious. Mrs. Johnson saw plate- 
glass windows crammed with bargains 
streaming past her. 





“Stop!” she commanded. 





“But the hat?” we persisted. “Some | 
of our wives are certain they tried that | 
particular hat on after you had finished 
the course.” be 

“Why didn’t one of them buy it? 
he demanded. 

“My dear sir! 


Such tactics don’t really , 


Phillipscrashed st Lingars| 
lipscrashed at Lingerie, | 
Smithson conked out af Per 
fumery, and Jones had his | 
number taken for obstruction | 
outside Manteaux. 

Anderson claimed the pool, | 
his time for the round journey | 
being thirty-five minutes, 
which was an easy record for 
the course. The next at the 
winning-post returned a card | 
of three hours forty-five min- | 
utes. No other driver finished 
under four hours. And Mrs. | 
Anderson appeared on Sunday 
wearing one of the new bon- 
net-shapes which our wives 
assured us could not possibly 
have been chosen in thirty- | 
five minutes. 

“« How did you do it?” we 
asked Anderson. 

“Well, you see,” he ex-| 
plained, ‘‘ my wife wanted. a 
new hat, but she forgot her | 
purse.” 

“Wives always do,” we) 
agreed. 

“Curiously,” he added, “1 
had no money on me either. | 
So there was really no sense | 
in pottering round the shops. 
We just finished the course. | 


} 
4 


The price-——-" 


“Abit steep,” he admitted, “ but | 
when I found I was first in and had | 
scooped the pool I felt I could afford 


my wife a good hat. 


Nothing wrong | 


in going round the course again, 


hope?” 


-erhaps not. 
no more reliability trials. 


But we have arranged 
We cannot | 


; 
afford to buy hats for Mrs. Anderson. | 
We have had to buy hats for our owe 
wives—exclusive models—a shade more 
exclusive than Mrs. Anderson $. 


W. ER. 
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REMARKS THAT DON’T RING TRUE. 


Ship's Officer. “ Now, YOU FELLOWS, WHAT ’S THE HURRY ABOUT SWABBING THE DECK AND POLISHING THE BRASS? 
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GOT THE WHOLE VOYAGE BEFORE YOU. JUST DO NOTHING FOR A BIT.” 








THE NEW FOOTBALL. 


THERE seems just now to be an un- 
easiness in the League Football world 
over this little matter of the transfer of 
players. Perhaps it is the competitors 
for the twenty-thousand-pound prizes 
who are making the stir. It is obvi- 

ously an annoyance when you have 
predicted that Hudderston will beat 
Everfield to find that Everfield have 
meantime bought Hudderston’s best 
player. Anyhow, there is a stir; the 
— Press has voiced it. 

ut the most remarkable contribution 
to the subject is in a recent letter to 
The Times. ‘“Remarkable,” did I say ? 
| “Terrific” isperhapsabetter word. For 
| the writer, an eminent divine, actually 
| Suggests that there should be some 
| territorial qualification for League foot- 
| ball players, as there is for County 
| ericketers—that a player should have 
been born, or lived, say, for three years, 
in a district before he could become 
| eligible to play for the local League 
| Association Football Club. 
Well, it is the part of divines to 
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teach us to be sober, and this is a 
sobering thought. Or is it an intoxi- 
cating one? It depends, I suppose, 
upon the temperament of the thinker. 
It is certainly one or the other. 

For where is this to lead us? Ina 
few years’ time this or another eminent 
divine, or even some reformer neither 
eminent nor a divine, will suggest that 
to make a job of the thing the qualifica- 
tion should be birth or ten years’ resi- 
dence. And then, to make a more 
thorough job of it still, twenty years’ 
residence. And then where are we? 

I think I can foresee where we shall 
be. The only chance of transferring a 
likely player from a rival's territory will 
be to get him as soon after birth as may 
be. The manager of Tottencastle Cold- 
feet will be seen strolling through the 
back streets of Swanborough North End. 

“That's a fine baby of yours,” he 
will say to Mrs. Moggs, indicating a 
toddler of some eighteen months. 

“ Ay,” says Mrs. Moggs, a woman of 
few words (there are some). 

“ Active and strong on its legs.” 

nee. Pi 


























** Would you and your husband, and 
the baby, of course, like to make a | 
move? Tottencastle, now, is a fine 
healthy spot. I know of a house there 
that would just suit you. And I could 
guarantee your husband a job.” 

“We might consider it.” 

“Consider it! I should think you 
would, Because the baby could be 
earning there too.” 

“ What?” 

“Ten bob a week.” 

* Lawks!” 

“Ten bob a week, I say, just for 
signing him on to Tottencastle Cold- 
feet.” 

**Oh, we couldn’t do that,” 

“‘Why ever not? Ten bob a week, I 


” 





say. 

** We couldn’t do it.” 

“Come now .. .” 

‘We couldn't do it. Her’s a girl.” 
This wouldn’t happen twice to the 
same manager, of course. And anyhow 
it is a side issue. The possibility only 
occurred to me half through the con- 
iversation. ‘“That’s a fine boy of 
| yours—it is a boy?” would become 
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Our Member. 


“IT 1S THE HOPE OF OU 


R PARTY THAT WE MAY, 


" " 


OF OUR DEAD SELVES TO HIGHER THINGS.’”’ 


Member of Committee (aside, to friend). ‘ 


AS THE POET HAS SO WELL 








SAID, “RISE ON STEPPING-STONES 


“SURELY HE’S NOT LEAVING POLITICS FOR THE CITY‘ 








the stock opening. And if it is a boy 


a surreptitious removal will take place. | 


> . ie ap 
Experts have to judge from a new|* _4® Brass Parerweicar’ 


wine, I believe, 
when it matures. 


what it will be like 
The big guns of the 


| 


football world will in future be those | 


who can judge from his form at six 
months old what a footballer will be 
like at twenty. They will become 
marvellously expert, no doubt. 

And what an opportunity for the 
advertisers of baby foods! ‘Give the 
baby boy Broxoline. League managers 
will fight for him. Of fifty babies 
moved last year, forty-five were Broxo- 
line babies. When you've moved and 
signed on you can give him what you 
like.” 

Meanwhile there will be twenty lean 

ears. When we shout “Play up, 

iddlespool! " we shall mean natives of 
Alla not a mix-up of bought 
players. A solemn thought. In fact, 
the whole affair is solemn. Whether 
we are sobered or intoxicated at the 
first blush, it is solemn underneath. I 
commend it to the solemn consideration 
of all football fans. A. W. B. 





Rubber Dubbed Dubber. 





“* Dubber. —Steady ,with moderate dealings.” 
Seman Report in Evening tinal 





long time ago now—I not only regarded | 


Simon Romanov . 





AT THE PLAY. 


’ (APoLLo). | 


I REMEMBER that when I first became 


la “fan” 





8) 


of Dosrorrvsky —it seems a | 
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pe 


AWKWARD MOMENT IN THE CAREER 


F ELDERLY DANDY. 


MR. MICHAEL SHER- 
BROOKE, 


him as the World's Greatest Novelist, 
| but as a New Revelation about Life, 
But neither then nor subsequently have 
| I ever thought of him as the likely 
| author of a good snappy modern murder 
play. Characters who are in the habit 
| of talking several pages at a time about 
| religion, justice and the theory of} 
| morality in the intervals of kissing | 
each other, running in and out of each | 
others’ houses, getting drunk and hav- | 
|ing epileptic fits, present an obvious) 
| difticulty to the dramatist from the| 
point of view of mechanism alone. 

However, here was The Brothers) 
Karamazov turned into The Brass Paper- | 
weight, as it might have been The Onge 
Bracelet or The Rajah's Pearls. | 

In deference to modern enthusiasms, 
I went to the play, in imagination, with | 
Mr. Epe@ar Wattace. None other. | 
He was not wholly satisfied with vel 
piece. | 

“T doubt,” he said, “if this maa} 
DosTorrvsky understands how to sé) 
about writing a straightforward detec | 
tive yarn. 

Equally was he wroth with Komisab- | 
yevsky. There were too many and too 
lengthy waits between the scenes. or 
was there anything like enough h 
and movement on the stage. | 
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| «J eould have murdered half-a-dozen 
| beautiful women,” pointed out the ghost 
‘of Mr. Wantacr, “while that old 
man, Romanov, was making his first 
is h.” 
PrWhy in thunder, by the way, should 
| Fyodor Pavlovitch be 
‘called Romanov ?) 
| T replied hotly that 
the actual story con- 
tains many of the best 
elements of the best fic- 
tion of the day. There 
is, for instance, your 
| blunt instrument, so 
| dear to Seotland Yard. 
| What could be blunter 
| than a paper-weight ? 
There is your uncer- 
tainty as to who really 
killed the unpleasant 
and elderly debauchee, 
an uncertainty carefully 
fostered in the book by 
means of phrases such 
as “this fact will as- 
sume added importance 
in the light of events I 
am going tonarrate sub- 
sequently,” but obtained 
on the stage by the 
| means of a Mysterious 
Hand, emerging stealth- 
‘ily from a curtain and 
doing the Dreadful 
Deed. There are finally, both in the 
novel and the play, the peculiar police 
methods of the mid-Victorian Tsarist 
régime as practised in a small provincial 
town. 

Mr. Epgar Wannace was still (me- 
thought) unsatisfied. 

“The old man,” he said, “is on the 
stage too long. Hechatters. The func- 

tion of the corpse is not to make you 
interested in his conversation but to 
get to work quickly and die. Another 
thing. Is this young girl, Groushenka, 
stated to be the daughter of the parish 
priest, a good girl or not? I can’t make 
out.” 

And later, whilst admitting hand- 
somely that for some time he didn't 
know who had killed old Romanov, he 
was frankly contemptuous when Paul, 

the cook, committed the inconceivable 
folly of admitting his guilt to the 
audience before the final big scene. As 
& final criticism he added, “‘ What the 
public likes on the stage is less burble 
and more bangs.” 

I grant him all these things; and 
yet, even so, I confess that The Brass 
Paperweight kept me excited and gave 
me a peculiar thrill. If it wasn’t quite 
& Karamazov thrill, nor exactly a crook 
play thrill, it was something between 
the two. The characters, if implicitly 

rather than explicitly DosTo1rvsky, were 


—— 


Dmitry . 


Triffon . 





at any rate queer. They were, in fact,| worried and pale; the other a young 
very queer. I don’t suppose anybody | priest in his cassock, who sits immov- 
but KomisarsEvsky would have achieved | able with folded hands. There are three 
the feat of making quite so many queer| servants. A comic butler, not unlike 
characters explain themselves even in-| the comic butlers of all time; an rp | 
adequately in soshort atime. Imagine! woman, not in servant's attire, and Paul, 


RUSSIAN BALLET: 


Groushenka 





the stage for a moment, without con- 
sidering Mr. Wattace's point of view. 
The opening scene. A Victorian dining- 
room. Dessert is spread. The sideboard 
is laden with innumerable liqueurs. A 
maudlin old reprobate harps on his 





HELPING HIM TO KEEP HIS HEAD. 
Dmitry «6.6 --> Mr. MAURICE BROWNE. 
Groushenka . . . . Miss Lybpia SHERWOOD. 


vices, on religion, on philosophy, is 
humorous and horrible by turns, haran- 
gues his two sons with threats, with 
wheedling, with tears. One of those 
sons obviously a man of the world, but 





A SELECT AUDIENCE, 
Mr. MAURICE BROWNE. 
Miss LYDIA SHERWOOD. 
Mr. VIVIAN BEYNON, 


the epileptic soup- 
maker (whom I knew as 
Smerdyakov)—all these 
join freely in the conver- 
sation, are bullied, are 
cajoled just like the 
family by the unspeak- 
able Stmon Romanov, 
Enter then wildly, in 
uniform, the young hero, 
thethird son, And what 
a curious young man! 
Where, when the drama 
opens, do we find him ? 
He has borrowed three 
thousand roubles from 
the lady to whom he is 
engaged, spent them all 
(so it appears) in a wild 
revel at a tavern with 
the girl he loves, and 
now comes post-haste 
to his father’s house de- 
manding money torepay 
his fiancée, maddened 
with anxiety to marry 
the other girl, and in- 
sanely jealous because 
he believes this girl is 
about to transfer her favours (for cash) 
to the horrid old man. He threatens 
to kill papa and actually throws him 
onthe floor. Boris, the eldest son, hates 
his father just as much, but is obviously 
secretive and restrained. Paul, thesoup- 
maker, scowls and leers and makes rude 
and surprising remarks. Alyosha, the 
priest, is loved by everybody, and tries 
to pacify them, but seems neither sur- 
rised nor shocked by their behaviour. 
ow mild are the eccentricities, say, of 
the Sanger ménage in The Constant 
Nymph compared with people like this! 
And remember that not one-half nor 
one-quarter of their eccentricities, as 
they appear in Dosrorrvsky's novel, can 
seahy Mo shown in the play. We are 
obliged to see the hero, Dmitry, as some- 
thing faintly resembling a virtuous 
young man. We are obliged to see 
Groushenka, his new love, as more or 
less morally equivalent to the old- 
fashioned heroine. So we wonder a 
little how it can ever be supposed for a 
moment that she will visit the dreadful 
old Simon in his room for the sake of 
three thousand roubles, the three thou- 
sand roubles on which the whole queer 
story hangs. And, indeed, by the time 
he comes to the end I should not wonder 
if the ordinary playgoer, seeing Dmitry 
kneeling in tears with his head on 





Groushenka's lap, insteadof understand- 
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| he has a certain grace- 





| always very attractive 
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ing that they have come to a new real- 
isation of life and God and Justice (in 
the Dosrorevsky manner) owing totheir 
experiences and their balance of good 
impulses and their love, strongly sus- 
pects them of having both been sinless 
all their lives, in the manner of English 
fiction and drama from 1850 to 1914, 
Mr. Micnar. Snurprooke was very 
good as Simon Romanov, the garrulous 
and wicked old gentleman, especially 
when he preened himself in his red cap 
before the looking-glass in expectation 
of Groushenka and in supreme un- 
conseiousness of coming doom. I find 
it very hard to estimate Mr. Mavnice 
Browne's performance as Dnutry, for 
he seemed to hover between the ardent 
and impulsive young lover of workaday 
drama and the real Dmitry, abnormal 
even for a Russian young man, Miss 
Lypia Suxnwoop was Groushenka, and 
acted very charmingly a very much 
‘straightened " and adapted part. She 
had adifficult scene of passionate avowal 
at the village inn of Mokroye, which she 
played sincerely and well. It does not 
seem to have been the producer's idea 
that she should attempt to simulate the 
sudden caprices and abandonments of 
the original Groushenka ; and this, per- 
haps, was all for the best. Not many 
people would have been able to under- 
stand them. Mr. Ropert Srearonr as 
the real murderer was very effective on 
the stage, but less convincing, I thought, 
when he went and hanged himself just 
behind the corridor wall of the prison 
hospital. I feel certain that the job 
takes longer and makes more noise than 
that. All the settings were good. It 
seems sad to me that Komisansevaxy 
should have had nothing to say in 


if not handsome, good-looking enough ; 
and at the beginning of Love Over Night, 
at the Capitol, his insolence is shot 
through with just such gaiety and his 
light-hearted nonsense is marked by 


Jud 





THINGS WE LIKE TO GE 
UP TO, 
Good Time Charley . . Mh. WARNER OLAND, 


CLOSE 


just such effrontery as the best Lotharios 
bave always—-as I am sure Rop would 
say—put across. And, by the way, 
where do these movie-stars get their 
wonderful names? Rop La Roceur 

is that a natural inheritance or did mid- 
night oil go to its assemblage? Rop 

is that short for Roderick or, more 


probably, Rodman? La Rocqusr is mag. 
nificent, anyway. Even more puzzling 
to me is Mr. Cuanny's Lon, which so 





response to the applause which drew 
him eventually on to 
the stage after the end 
of the first night's per- 
formance. An earnest 
disciple of Dosroivexy 
may have an excuse for 
anything else in the 
world ; but for want of 
loquacity, no. Evor. 


AT THE PICTURES. 
Ron La Roceur. 
Rov La Roceve is al- 

1 a favourite among 

the ladies who throng 

the films, and there is 
every reason why he 
should inerease the 
power of his spell, for 


ful gracelessness that is 


tothefair, Heistalland Detective 


slender and soigné, and, 





Richard Will, . . 


Lou. 


many compositors would make 
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AND BKRHIND THE SCREEN, 
Mr. Tom Kennepy. 
Mr. Rop La Roceue. 


| 
[OcTonrr 24, 1998. 
Could he have been christened La 
lot ? 

Love Over Night is not a good film, 
and on account, one suspects, of Careless 
cuts some of its flate are very bad} 
joined or not joined at all: as, within 
the first few minutes, when we “8 
from noon to night without any intima. 
tion of the lapse of the hours sueh as | 
the waning of light would give us, and | 
thus are left to do that very annoying | 
thing in a cinema—use our own brains, 
We are also asked to believe far too 
many impossibilities, often so patently 
foolish as to make the hero's hard work 
a deplorable waste of time; for the 
drama has an excellent start, with a 
Craupe Me.xorre motif, that all too 
soon is forgotten, In fact it might 
almost be said that the incompetent 
detective is never seen but to the film's 
detriment, and as he, with his unforgiv 
ably silly blunders, is rarely absent the 
result is irritation, But the gallant 
Rop, whatever he may be feeling in his 
heart of hearts about all this rubbish, 
never flags, is always resourceful,always 
attractive, and the best of seampa; and 
by inventing the device by which, be- 
neath a sereen and above it, in the 
cause of circumstantial evidence, legs 
are seen in acrobatic and questionable 
positions, he proves himself to have 
true comic fertility. As a dissolute old 
grandmother, usually in her nightdress, 
Many Cann also works commendably 
hard, 

Another new “exclusive,” also at 
the Capitol, called Good Time Charley, 
“features” Wanner OLAND ina maudlin 
presentation of stage-life where the 
motif comes from Grimaupi, To those 
who invent and produce films it would 
seem that the idea of the comedian 

overwhelmed by private 
grief but bravely keep: | 
ing up his antics i 
public is irresistible ; 
and to actors such as 
Warner OLAND, witha 
gift of exuding in large 
| quantities — real apd 


Nee. 





authentic tears (a close- 
up for this every time, 
so that the streaming 
face seems to fill the 
theatre), it must be al: | 
luring too, So copiously 
does this gentleman | 
weep that we come to | 
think of him as OLAND | 
and water. | 
Here again, judging | 
by the disparity he | 
tween the printed syn | 
Opsis of the story and | 
the atory on the screen, | 
there must have been | 
many cuts ; and far too 
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THE SIZK OF THE OWNER 18 NO INDICATION OF 


inuch—the Kuropean life of the old 
Actor's daughter, for example, and her 
return ina dress covered with diamonds 
| unexplained, A yeory slip shod pro 
duction, Ss a YY. 


BREAKING IT TO KITTY. 


“Ayp What do you think the children 
will say to a new mother?” asked 
lea, after we had settled things to 

MY satinfaction 
"Oh, they’ be a little surprised 
perhaps at first,” 1 said confidently, 
but they ll soon get accustomed to 
the change and be as glad and as happy 
tt it as we are. Children need a 


| Mother,” 
He attio, of course,” ahe anid, “will 
be all right Martin ia eleven and | 


| Way at school} ‘ , 
ie mut Kilty om he 
littl diffieult.” z — 
oer 
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THE SIZE OF His CAN, 


* But, darling, Nitty is only seven 
just a baby, She'll be tremendously 
surprised and excited just at first, but 
she will accept ib as ahe accepts the 
sun and yain-—ae the natural order of 
things. Marrying and giving in marri- 
age,” | ended sententiously, are not 
part of her conscious mental make-up 
just yot.” 

“Shall L tell her or will you ? , 

‘We'll both tell her,” 

We made our way up to the play-room 
and found Kitty lying on the rug eating 
caramels, cuddling a doll and stickily 
turning over the pages of an annual, 

She received the news wide-eyed but 
very graciously, “Oh!” she exclaimed, 
and, coming over to Monica, held up 
her face to be kissed, Presently she 
suid, * Daddy, may I have « stamp? ] 
want to write to Martin,” 





We both latighed., “To tell him the 
news?” I said, 

Wo left Kitty lying prone in the 
perilous adventure of literary compout 
tion with a stamped and addressed 
envelope by her side, 

She gave me the letter to post before 
she went to bed, 

I confess it with shame; it wae en 
tively my own crime, Monica having 
no part whatsoever inthe violation, | 
opened the letter and read 


“dea martin hes puled it of and 
you ow me a box of chox dont forget 
ilicke hard ones lots of lov from 


kit ty es; — 


Dramatic Incident At Dundee. 


“A Despen Bony Wonrs.”’ 
: Motoring Paper 
Puir body! 
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——S asian 
would be safe. Is that allright, Audrie? Some soy aa 
A BROCHURE ON BROLLIES. a ag g e? Some sort of green 
{“ The umbrella is the most fugitive of belongings.” —The Times. } Audrie emerged from her reverie with a st art. . 
Unpretra, parasol and gamp, * Are you going anywhere ?” she wondered. 
Protectors against sun and damp, os Anywhere, 1 said gallantly, “with you. 
It were a futile task to sing mn I’m supposed to be meeting Joyce and Diana outside | 
Of all the memories that cling Mélanie Sceurs. | 
To names already whelmed in Lethe’s waters We walked along and I did my best to secure the benefit | 
And flouted by our devastating daughters. of Audrie’s expert advice on the subject of my heroine's 
clothes. But not one helpful word could I get out of her | 
My aged grand-aunt Arabella Perversely she spent the whole of the walk sighing at hats 
Still bravely talks of her umbrella, and languishing at lay-figures, while I, like a hungry sheep, 
. —s SS looked up and was not fed. This was the thread of our 
4, fadeepon-ialy — dialogue :— 
My Snsees, who affect the short and wea d ad “6 I should like to tell you about my heroine,” I began, | 

} Invention called the “chubby ” or the “dumpy. * Yes, rather. Ooh, only eighteen-and-eleven. I say!” | 

Although the admirable WEEKLEY * (Rapture.) 

Confesses modestly and meekly * She is a tall girl of a commanding disposition.” 

| He cannot find a cogent clue “T wish these people wouldn’t stand right in front of | 

Phonetically sound and true the window I want to look at.” 

| To justify the homely form of “ brolly,” She is a tall girl,” I repeated sadly, “of a commanding 

He welcomes it along with “gosh” and “ golly.” disposition.” ‘ 

But, whether stout or sleek and slim, “T wish J were a tall girl of a commanding disposition ; 
Bulgy of build or neat and trim, [ ‘'d command some of these women, My dear, did you | } 

i What makes them, heedless of our curses, ever see such a hat in all your life 2 No, not that one; it’s ' 

More fugitive than cooks or nurses ? gone now. What were you saying ? 

| Why does a brolly in most modern crania “She has red hair, I resumed, ; 

Implant the deadly germs of kleptomania ? ** Hello, there s Joyce! saree all round.) 

Men of the most unblemished fame full My a: oT ee sr 3 lle PP ie a 
Seem to think brollies are fair game, ne Sere 4 nag . ‘ a ‘ saga a : 
And help themselves to others’ gamps sweet. . . perfectly lovely . . . and ever so cheap. Ite 
Like matches, cigarettes and stamps you, Audrie. . . eee é ease : 
And eiierelon of honesty unflinching . A rush of technicalities, among which I distinctly caught ' 
Havé wat escaped ia seis af taallyninshine the word “ panne-velvet,” and that was all. ' 
™ : 8 yt na “T’m rather at a loss to know,” I put in quickly when i 
It might improve the souls of men there was a momentary lull in their chatter, * exactly what, } 
If brollies vanished from our ken, or perhaps I should say exactly how 
| And ceased to sap our clubmen’s morals Enter Diana from Mélanie Sceurs before I could say 5 
| By sowing seeds of painful quarrels exactly anything. We were introduced, whereupon she i 
Arising from the constant repetition gave me a perfunctory hand and addressed herself joyously : 
Of acts of illegitimate acquisition. to Audrie and Joyce. 
But till the day when science yields “TI say, I’ve got the most marvellous frock,” she an- 
The boon of better rain-proof shields, nounced. “I wish you'd come in and see it, Audrie. eq 
I will not furl my trusty brolly— One look at Diana decided me. I saw that with her height, | 
For that would be insensate folly slenderness and red-gold hair she was a replica of my heroine, | 
In England’s green but very humid land— and I saw too that now or never was my chance of ascer- | 
But keep it safely chained up in its stand. taining my heroine’s taste in clothes. With a sudden des- | 
perate courage I took the plunge. F 
*In his Etymological Dictionary of Modern English. ** Let me come in and see it,” I said boldly. | i 
There was an astonished silence for a earsery 
“What do you know about such things?” inquired Diana. | 
COLLECTING EVIDENCE. “ Er—nothing,” I admitted. 
I was gazing into one of the plate-glass windows of| “Is he married?” said Diana. 

_ Madame Julie's dress - making establishment when a slim| “No, I'm not,” I replied. I 
feminine hand struck me a shrewd blow and I turned to| “You wait till you are and you get the bills for your | : 
face Audrie. wife’s frocks,” counselled Diana. ** Look here—I'm late. [| 

“Hello, what are you doing outside this kind of shop?” | must simply dash.” ' 


she began sternly. 
‘* Well,” I replied, I'm writing a story and find myself 
in rather a difficulty about my heroine—what she’s going 
to wear, you know. In fact I don’t know how to dress the 
_ girl, so 1 came here to see if I could, as it were, collect some 
evidence. But I can't. I don’t know one of these frocks 
from another, and organdie is just a name to me and nothing 
more. 
| “M’m,” murmured Audrie in a far-away voice, her eves 
| on @ creation in the window. , 
“My heroine,” I continued, “is a tall girl of a command- 
ing disposition, and she’s got red hair, so I thought green 





“What about the frock?” said Audrie anxiously. 

““She must see it,” contributed Joyce. 

Diana dealt with the situation. She turned to me. a | 
wonder if you could get me a taxi and ask it to wait, could 
you?” she said. “Thanks so much. Too sweet of you. 
Come on, girls. Hurry!” 

And in the words of the old song they all walked into the | 
shop. I went disconsolately to fetch a taxi, reflecting | 
that if my acquaintance with modes and robes was 20) 
further advanced I had, at any rate, collected some ars | 
hand evidence of a tall girl with red hair and a commanding | 
disposition. 
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Lady (interviewing Maid). “ WERE YOU WITH A GOOD FAMILY BEFORE?” 
Girl. “Quite. I’M STRAIGHT FROM HOME.” 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I nave found myself so often and so keenly interested in 
the work of Mrs. Virarnia Wootr that it is painful to have 
to confess that her historical phantasmagoria, Orlando 
(Hocarta Press), strikes me as a piece of irrelevant dex- 
terity. A mad tea-party, in which you are Alice, with all 
the sanities apparently on your side but none of them of 
the slightest use to you, is obviously difficult to appraise ; 
and this entertainment of Mrs. Wootr’s was far more 
lavishly strewn with pitfalls for the uninitiated than the 
Hatter’s. Its chronology, for one thing, was more varied. 
Instead of enjoying an eternal six o'clock you skipped from 
century to century; and you were never quite sure where 
you had been allowed to get to until some unmistakably 
‘dated ” piece of detail gave you a glimpse of your latitude. 
Orlando starts life as an Elizabethan gallant, falls into a 
trance after an unhappy love-affair, and wakes up under 
Cuartes IJ. After serving as ambassador to the Turks he 
again lapses into unconsciousness, and emerges, this time 
@ woman, in QuEEN Anne's reign. And so the game goes 
on, without, however, a reversion to the hero’s original sex, 
until Orlando isgiven a Victorian husband and in this gentle- 
man’s dubiously masculine society sights the present era. 
| Unreal himself—for no amount of functioning flesh and 
imputed wit will make an animated being—Orlando is an 
excellent magnet for impressions. His impressions and 
circumstances, glittering little tessere of historical research, 
sorted and rearranged by the hand of a connoisseur, are 





_eaoraes 


the mainstay of the book. Mrs. Wootr’s account of the 


thawing of the Jacobean Thames will remain in my mind 
long after I have forgotten that débdcle’s solvent effect on 
the fortunes of her hero. 





It is hardly the fault of Mrs. Hapen Guest that I found 
The Yellow Pigeon (Harrap) rather disappointing. My 
expectation was no doubt excessive, and the blame for that 
must rest with my vivid recollection of Mrs. Guest's earlier 
novel, Children of the Fog, and my innate respect for Mr. 
H. G. Wetxs, who has read The Yellow Pigeon in manu- 
script and has found it better than Children of the Fog, 
“good as that was.” (In gratitude for which Mrs. Guest 
has dedicated the book to him. Or was the praise in grati- 
tude for the dedication? I am sure I don’t know.) The 
Yellow Pigeon is a war-time story of life behind the Belgian 
lines, and it describes the activities of a group of English- 
women who were engaged in nursing the wounded or in 
relief work among the Belgian women and children. Their 
spare-time occupation, which the “ yellow pigeon ” sym- 
bolises, was pursuing or being pursued by officers and 
doctors of the French and Belgian armies. Comic relief is 
provided in the persons of Lady Nicholas Robinson and 
Mrs. Parker-Parker, who came out from England as dele- 


be surprised to hear that Mrs. Guest had actually met 
them, there being almost nothing of which a certain type 
of middle-aged Englishwoman was not capable in war-time. 
Towards the end of the book is an account of a Belgian gitl’s 
tragedy as told by herself, which reminded meso much of those 
interpolated chapters so dear to Fretpinc and SMOLLETT 











gates of a Relief Committee and returned hurriedly at the | 
first hint of danger. A preposterous pair, but I should not | 
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(«in which Miss Wilkins continues her 
| ") An interesting and amusing 


| really good novel. But then the War 
| had a good many loose ends too. Per- 
| haps Mr. WeLLs was thinking of that. 


| Although The Broken Marriage turns 

Upon a chain of situations 

‘In which the carping eye discerns 
Improbable concatenations, 

' And though coincidence steps in 
More often than is strictly proper, 

‘I'm bound to say that in its way 
The story (Murray) is a topper. 





It may be that the wedded pair 
Who part are in themselves disarming 

(The girl with lovely golden hair 

| Tosay the least of it is charming) ; 

Perhaps Sahara’s lucky star, 
According to its rule in fiction, 

Lets Mr. Stncnatr Murray win 
Handsdown, whatever therestriction; 


Perhaps the Carthaginian gold 
| That’s sought and leads to copious 
killing, 
Though only Bedouins bite the mould, 
Is more than usually thrilling ; 
Perhaps the sun creates for one 
Mirages which ’twere sin to shatter— 
Teannot say, and anyway 
I like the book, so does it matter ? 


One of the privileges (and they are 
many) of a lack of high seriousness 
in Writing is the condition of static 
youth with which you are able to en- 
dow yourcharacters. King Panpion he 
isdead, dust hath closed HeLEn’s eyes, 
but Pickwick, Tartarin and Winnie- 
the-Pooh go on for ever. If only Mr. 
A. A. Mitxr had made Christopher 
| Robin a less integral part of the Pooh 
epic, we could have had Pooh, Eeyore, 
Rabbit, Kanga, Roo and the rest of 
them here for an eternity of Christ- 
mases. But Christopher Robin, ‘ bear- 
ing,” as St. AvcusTInE would say, 


J I} 


ae. 


i 


NY 














THE WALTZ REVIVAL. 


DARBY AND JOAN COME INTO THEIR OWN, 





“his mortality about with him,” was 





always the Achilles’ heel of the confederacy, and, when 
midway through The House at Pook Corne’ (MeTHvEN), 
Christopher Robin began having lessons in the morning, 
we all of us—Pooh, Eeyore, Rabbit, Kanga, Roo and my- 
self—knew it was the beginning of the end. Of course 
it is a very captivating end. Pooh, still addicted to a 
smackerel of something at eleven, is the same astute 

and helpful bear; Rabbit is even more captainish ; Eeyore, 
the rarest to my mind of Mr. Mruye’s creations, has better 
than ever; and a new denizen of the forest, the 
}and bouncey Tigger, brings an element of modern 

« ssadhegad the lives of the older established. If I cannot 
ow with my hand on my heart that the last book is 
er than the first, I can at least swear it is as good; and 

I have the whole nursery behind me—is good enough 
anybody. As for Mr. SHeparp’s pictures, they re- 

° eee our old friends, with the wind and water, trees 
nh, snug little homes and frosty little expeditions 


that belong to them, as only Mr. SHeparn’s pictures can. 








Mr. Joun Drinkwater, though genuinely convinced that | 
he is justified in enlarging to the stature of a hero the sub- 
ject of his latest historical biography—Charles James Fox 
(Benn)—is uneasily conscious that there was far too much 
human nature about the “ first great English Liberal” for 
the process to be altogether feasible. He has no difficulty 
in showing that Vox on very many occasions maintained 
eloquently and alone ideals which to-day find universal 
acceptance, and is on strong ground in claiming that the 
resolute opposition of a minority to the policy which lost 
the American colonies was more honourable to this country 
than the attempt to retain them by force of arms; yet he is 
driven to suspicious lengths in justifying the later unfortu- 
nate coalition between Fox and his old enemy, Lord Norra, 
and above all clearly finds disreputable habits too gross to 
be explained away, a most vexatious stumbling-block for a 
partisan biographer. He is happiest when he can laugh at 
his champion for blowing to pieces the keeper's hat thrown 
into a bush to flush a woodcock, or can show him, in idyllic 
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{ 
| later years, turning to his Horace or Artosto as boon-com-| surprised. With a wonderful economy of words, but jn | Oer 
: panions, responding more readily to the appeal of the language of real beauty, Mr. Tries has told a story whose | 
nightingale than to the lure of the gaming-table. Mr. | tragedy is as moving as it is inevitable. Its scene is laid in | 
| Dainkwater could hardly write a book lacking the salt Spain, where Arthur Mallock—a painter who fancied him. | | es 
| flavour of the opportune pungent phrase, and this study is self a failure and sought consolation from alcohol—and his | | Gover 
_ no exception; yet it is perhaps less fortunate in its main | wife, who was truly a grande dame, were living To them | | ie . 
| topic than in some of its subsidiary portraits, and of these |camea young and lovely gypsy, and, encouraged by his wife. | | finds it 
| the best is that of Fox's antithesis, Kine Grorer ITI. him-| Mallock employed her as a model. For a time all went | | throug 
' self, as he raps over the head with a hymn-book a gentle- | well; Mallock worked with success and abstained from 
| man who fidgets in church, or drops in at any cottage round | drinking, Mrs. Mallock was happy in having brought his | Twe 
| Windsor that takes his fancy, or works “incessantly, ambitions to life again. But it must, I feel, have been | levi 
| bravely and without a gleam of understanding” to maintain conscious of danger in the air, though she could not haye | 6 
that degree of royal authority which could never have been | realised how intense and insidious the danger was. hard 
| tolerated for a moment but for the national appreciation Ee y 
of his personal character. The author of The Flying Kestrel (HEINEMANN), whose Reli 
name appears 0a its title-page simply as “ Carrarin” Dineze, | layers 
Dr. R. W. Mackenna has, in O Rowan Tree (Murray), | seems to be possessed of a certain amount of sea-knowledge or re 
| made a quite admirable effort to achieve the almost impos-! and he has a definite gift for dramatic narrative. But he has ) - 
| sible. In fact he has j also a distressing habit | | Mr. 
| written a book of Scot- of over-emphasis ; and iicain' 
| tish stories—Lowland if his claim to the style been | 
| Scottish stories in the | of “Captain” is based ‘Galler 
| Lowland Scottish lan- | upon his possession of a notice 
| guage—and he has al- | master mariners certi- | seeme 
| most got away with it. jficate then surely he the Tr 
| But not quite, for the iought to have known : 
| old butterscotch diffi- i better than to assist in | Ay 
| culty has done for him, perpetuating the pre- | diteh | 
| as it does sooner or valent modern miscon- plaine 
| later for all who profess ception regarding the had ir 
_ too close an adherence days of sail, namely, | day fo 
| to rule of Thrums. “In that insane carrying of “every 
, shortthesentimentsick- canvas was ever Ie- | sidere 
ens. Why is it that garded as a sign of good | best 1 
so few who employ seamanship. His hero, ' cles. 
their pens in this noble Valentine Orson, is de- 
_ old idiom can resist the | picted as a man of stern Ad 
molasses jar? The en- and repellent character, dertak 
| tirely unlifelike mo- who yet commands re- | for ay 
lasses jar too. STEVEN- spect by reason of his | eoune 
| son denied himself nat- superb ‘mastery of his | that ¢! 
_urally and easily, but calling and his affection 
| always as one who for the old clipper of | first t 
nia is cg Raa Wife. “It WAS EXPENSIVE GETTING IT STUFFED AND PUT IN A CASE LIKE which he Trath tn = 
; THAT, BUT IT WAS WORTH WHILE IF IT’S GOING TO GIVE You Happiness |™aster. Truth to tell, Spe 
| with Green Sh wtteTs| DURING THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS.” he is a sorry blackguard ham } 
| abstained too, but with ! _lof the type usually sug- said ¢! 
a shout of bravado, like a small boy stoning a train. | gested by the term “ he-man,” who demonstrates his “ sheer come | 
The genius of Sir James Barrie (founder) saved his soul} manhood” by abducting girls and starving and bullying his disgra 
alive therein, but by a hair’s-breadth only, while the lyric | crew ; while his handling of the i'lying Kestrel in a whole for ? 
gift of VIOLET Jacos is for her the plank on a quicksand. | gale off the Horn is not calculated to convince the in- | 
But imitators succumb. And yet I've found myself enjoy-| structed reader of the genuineness either of his seaman- Mer 
| ing, in spite of myself, Dr. Mackenna’s studies of life and | ship or of his regard for his vessel. | | hair p 
| character in the village of Da'bean, a village such as never ————-— ‘is all 
ga was even a generation ago. And others too will,I venture} In The Havering Plot (ConstaBte) I greatly admire the | bulls ; 
a to hope, find a simple and harmless pleasure in them, | complete control that Mr. Richarp KEveRNE keeps over the | 
; 4 especially readers from the highly practical land they | many and various characters engaged. Once or twice while The 
treat of, where of a surety there breathes many a man| reading this ingenious story I felt that I was being unfairly raging 
Be who would think shame to take brown sugar with his|bamboozled; and I was wrong. The main bamboozle is | have 
ii literal porridge and yet will not thole his literary oat-| perfectly fair, and until the end was approaching I was en- if the 
meal, anyhow as it pertains to his own, his native land, | tirely victimised by it. Mr. Keverne tells how a wonder- were 
4 without it. Wae 's (in most cases) me. pol Be hor aeroplane ” was being built = the — — browr 
aa s s and how good reason existed for suspecting that people wit 
a8 The history of The Gypsy (GouLancz) is not a little|no love for England were taking aaanive interest in it. The 
i 3 curious. Mr. W. B. Trrres himself, I am informed, pub- | In fact dirty work was going on, and men who had been aimle: 
f; lished it at Nice two or three years ago, when only a few| engaged in thwarting hostile spies during the War again Waitis 
4 — reached the reviewers. cently the book “has been | found themselves fighting a battle of wits against a most Still j 
: Ce ee .. . and is being read from coast to | powerful and clever organisation. A pleasant love-story and | 
He a ahs aot “ latter statement I am not in the least | adds to the entertainment of a well-told yarn. 
| Bs 
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| a CHARIVARIA. solved the problem of the new Examina-|Grand Juries are established, when he 


_ Tue publication of a photograph of 

‘Governor Au Samira in a floral head- 

| dees would seem to indicate that he 

| finds it difficult to “‘say it with flowers ” 
i y hat. 

through an ordinary | 1a 


| Twenty-one counties are holding egg- 
‘laying trials during the coming season. 
| Many a hen is a good club layer, but 
‘hardly up to county form. 

| Roliet is felt that the strike of brick- 
‘layers at Southend was settled before 
it spread to Mr. Winston CHURCHILL. 


Mr. Gorpow Setrriner, Junior, con- 
fessesina Sunday paper that he has never 





tion Hall at Cambridge, which was built 
for the purpose of lectures, and has proved 
a complete failure. A common defect of 
such buildings is that the lecturer's voice 
goes in at one ear and out at the other. 


The winner of a prize offered by an 
Italian journal for an. unpublished 
comedy was found to be in prison. On 
the other hand many authors of pub- 
lished comedies are still at large. 


Islington Borough Council is pur- 
chasing a hundred tons of salt for the 
purpose of melting snow. Locally this 
is believed to presage a mild winter. 


Wigan schoolchildren have been for- 


might consider the matter. 


We understand that a woman motor- 
ist the other day put out her hand to 
indicate that she was going to turn to 
the right anddid. The chauffeur of the 
next car is reported to have fainted. 

a BS 


A football referee says his method is 
to ignore the crowd altogether. It is 
feared that one of these days he will be 
thrown to the spectators. 

= < 


Three trucks of “coal caught fire in 
Yorkshire and burned for four hours. 
We should like a ton of that coal. 





The recently-exhibited automatic- 





been to the National 
Gallery. It had been 
noticed that something 
seemed to be worrying 
the Trustees. 
' A woman at Shore- 
| ditch Police Court com- 
plained that her lodger 
‘had insulted her every 
| day for five years. Once 
every other day is con- 
sidered enough in the 
_ best lodging-house cir- 
| cles. a 


| Adoctor and an un- 
| dertaker are candidates 
| fora vacancy on a town 
| council. We understand 
| that the undertaker has 
| hopes that he will be 
| first this time. 





Speaking at Birming- 
ham Mr. A. E. Cowrper 
| said that for buttons to 





Office Boy. ““ YESSIR. 





Employer. “ISN'T 1f RATHER STRANGE THAT YOUR GRANDFATHER SHOULD 
BE SERIOUSLY ILL EVERY TIME THERE'S A BIG FOOTBALL MATCH ON?” 


I SOMETIMES WONDER IF BE’S SHAMMIN.’” 


man is said to be cap- 
able of walking and 
talking but cannot 
|think. It should make 
jan ideal Candidate in 
|the next General Elec- 
| tion. .* 


Football is full of 
risks. A forward who 
scored the winning goal 
ina match at Birming- 
ham waskissed by three 
women-spectators as he 
left the field. 


Much indignation is 
felt in motoring circles 
at the behaviour of a 
pedestrian who callous- 
| ly knocked over a two- 
| seater and did not stop 
|to inquire if anyone 
| was hurt. 





Anewsitem says that 





| come off one’s shirt the first day was a 


— Quiteso. What are laundries 
OF : * * 


| Men on Wall Street are having their 
| hair permanently waved. The practice 
8 alleged to have originated among 
‘bulls on the Assyrian market. 


The controversy which has been 
taging in The Times would seem to 
have established the probability that, 
if the eyes of Mary QuEEN or Scots 
Were not blue, grey, green, hazel or 

wn, they were some other colour. 

*x < 


_ The Duchess of Arnon. deplores the 
aless lives spent by modern girls in 
Waiting for the right man to turn up. 


it might be worse ; they might go 
and look for him. tite 


% ok 


: ¥ 
Experts in acoustics now hope to have 


eee 








bidden to read books of a militaristic 
nature without the approval of the 
local education authority. Publishers 
take the view that Wigan has adminis- 
tered a check to the craze for War 
memoirs. 


A wolf of a species new to the Zoo is 
described as exactly resembling an 
Alsatian. It should therefore be treated 
with caution. 


A Golders Green correspondent, writ- 
ing to The Daily Express, says that 
one of his laburnums which sulked all 
through the spring is now in blossom. 
Persons with sulky laburnums now 
know what newspaper to take in. 


A gossip-writer states that as far as 
he knows Mr. G. B. Saaw has never 
been foreman of a Grand Jury. The 
theory is that he is waiting until Very 


! an efficient fireman can 
turn out fully dressed in twenty-five 
seconds. So that’s why there are no 
firewomen. 


An umbrella with teeth that grip the 
owner's sleeve has been invented. But 
will it snap at anybody who tries to 
steal it in a restaurant ? 


Sergeant-majors are in future to greet 
recruits with a smile of welcome. ‘This 
should weed-out the weaklings straight 
away and save trouble. 


A headmaster of our acquaintance is 
asking parents to let their children help 
with the children’s homework occasion- 
ally during these long winter evenings. 


A new fox-trot, in which the dancers 
take two steps forward and six back, 
is the latest craze in America. But 
plumbers have done this figure for years. 
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|THE EPIGRAM DEPARTMENT: 
or, A Peer Benny tHe Screams. 
| She is the sort of woman who wears 
| hats that have been turned on a lathe,” 
| said the bald gentleman in checks. 
| The greybeard mused. “ Darling,” he 
| amazingly ed, “don’t tell me how 
| plain I''m looking. In the first place I 
| shan't believe you ; in the second I know 
it's true.” 
| “Oh, splendid, Burrowes! Put it 
Now then, Seymour,” 
| beamed Mr. Rosenfeld, the bald gentle- 
| man, 
| Mr. Seymour pondered and dashed a 
| section of ash on to the carpet. 
| “ When a man——” he began. 
“Good boy! Go on.” 

| Mr. Seymour smiled sicklily and cor- 
| rected his remark, “No. The man 
| who "Here he stopped. 

“Goon, dearie. Tell us all about the 
man who.” 

“* When a man once- 


down, Stokes. 


| “Aha! Now we're getting some- 
| where. You disturb us strangely, Sey- 
mour.” 
“ When am—— Oh, I can’t.” 


“ Rosenfeld, your shout.” 

“ She's so busy trying to look like a 
lady off the stage that she's quite incap- 
| able of trying not to look like one on it,” 

pronounced Mr. Rosenfeld promptly, 
concluding sotto voce that his cuffs 
could now go to the laundry. 

“That's a wow. Say it again, and 
slowly. Got it, Stokes?” 

“Hah!” said Stokes, scribbling, and 
wlded, * he's the sort of man who, when 
he's inthe Tropics, puts on adinner-jacket 
for one cobra and a cactus.” 

“Honk!” appreciated the others, 
chuckling. 

Mr. Burrowes beat the air. “ Her 
| popularity has fallen below the Plimsoll 
line,” and he sank back and beamed. 

Rosenfeld paced the room. “Ah, 
but d’ you think anybody knows enough 
about the Plimsoll line? Audience 
might stall at technical__- Anyway, 
query it, Stokes.” 3 





defensively. 
Rosenfeld’s face purpled. 
out. I've got it myself at this moment. 


papers.” 


needs celebrating,” he announced. 
Followed an interval for refreshment. 


suddenly. 


“ God bless 'em!" confirmed Rosen- 
feld 


“No, no! The woman- 
“Oh, I get you. Go to it, boy.” 





* Face-ache is the prized perquisite of 
the lower classes,” answered Burrowes | Evelyn. Evelyns aredramatically pure. 


Stokes pressed the electric bell. “That 


“The woman-——" piped Seymour 


” 


“The woman who—— 
** Dip,” shouted the others. 

“No, no, xo! The woman who—— 
You fellows have made me forget the 
rest. But Oscar Winpr had some 
epigrams that began something on those 
lines.” 
“No. Usually he began ‘ My dear 
Duchess.’ Where's the skeleton cast 
list ?. Can't we have a Duchess?” 

* We have.” 

“Good! My dear Duchess, there's 
nothing that makes me feel older than 
to be told I look ten years younger.” 

‘ Stout fella,” the others approved. 
“This house has areputation. What! 
For ghosts,” contributed Burrowes, 
adding, “‘ That 's dialogue, of course.” 
* Oh, quite.” 

* And,” he continued triumphantly, 
“being mistaken for Catherine Parr at 
midnight saved me fiom the Divorce 
Courts once.” 

“That can go in the country-house 
scene,” decided Rosenfeld; “old Lap- 
peter will give it out fine. That trick 
of hers of opening a door and letting 
off her line and then slamming the 
door—-ah, fine actress : 

* Be yourself, it’s all you've got to be,” 
said Burrowes, draining his glass, 
“No good, boy. That's Whimsical 
Wileox stuff. We want sparkling 
comedy with a kick in it. Where shall 
we put the bedroom scene? Where's 
the scene-plot ?” 

“ The—the woman 

“Gee, he's off again! Feeling a 
little easier now, Seymour lad?” 
“You don't give me scope,” retorted 
Seymour angrily. 

“Goon. We all want to know about 
the woman when and who.” 

“Oh, shut up!” 

“ Leave me some illusions,” offered 
Burrowes brightly. “ Certainly, Evelyn, 
you can have all mine ;" and he tore 
up the last of his notes. 

“Who says that?" demanded Stokes, 
licking his pencil. 

“Oh—either Vamp.to Heavy or In- 
génue to Lead.” 

“If it’s the Vamp you can’t call her 


Same with Marys, Esthers and Ediths, 


“Cut it} Fallen names are Sonia, Paula~—~" 


* Never mind, never mind. 


Settle 


Er—I never begin to believe anything} all that later when I sketch out the 
until it has first been denied in the | plot. 


And now what about a title, 
boys?” 

“* When once a woman—er—Duchess 
admits No, as you were. My dear 
Duchess, when a woman once admits——"’ 

Mr. Rosenfeld brought his foot down 
with a crash, “You've got it, boy! 
And now what about a biter lunch: ? 
We 've broken the back of the thing.” 

He left the office, returning only to 
announce anxiously, “ But we ‘Il cut out 
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will look great on the buses. And with 
‘once’ out we can get it set up bigger, 
And we ‘ll have a chin to-morrow t 
knocking out the ‘ when.’ ” 





TRAGIC CRICKET. 
(‘Send help to England's Captain,” © Relief 


headlines of an article in The Daily Sketeh 
by Mr. L. V. Mannina, who remarks, “ It js 
too tragic to contemplate what would bappen 


Hobbs and Sutcliffe, sh uld break down, . , . 
If golden minutes are not squandered in argu. 
ment there is yet time to get a resene party 
out to Chapman before serious damage is 
done.’"! 
1 KEALLY Cannot sleep o' night 
For thinking of the tragic plight 

Of our intrepid test-men, 
On whom the saered trust is laid 
To keep the ashes from the raid 

Of huge Australia’s best men. 


How should we guard our hallowed 
stumps 
Were CHarman smitten by the mumps, 
Waite bitten by wild weasels? 
Were the incomparable Honps 
Floored by the malady of the blobs, 
Should Mrap develop measles ? 


For, mark you, England's chosen team, 
Our finest best athletic cream, 

Are faced with deadly dangers 
From fearsome beasts and birds as well, 
Emus and dingos fierce and fell 

And possibly bush-rangers ! 


HeEnpDREN, the lion-hearted Pat, 

For all his prowess with the bat 
Would find the strength that hurtles 

The leather to the boundary vain 

When matched against the hurricane 
Advance of “ leathery turtles.” 


By a great platypus (duck-billed), 
And Ames in deadly combat 

With several thousand bandicoots, 

And Srapues, coat and cap and boots, 
Wolfed by a furious wombat. 


O Mother England, for the sake 
Of your devoted champions wake 
Jake from your callous slumbers! 
Rush out reserves of hefty chaps 
To fill up the potential gaps 
In their too meagre numbers. 


Send several magnums of quinine 
To binge up the distressed seventeen — 
This is no time for parley— 
Send seventeen doctors by sea-plane, 
The very best you can obtain 
In the long street of Harley. 


So shall we journalists at home, 
Unscared by news across the foam, 
By fears that shock and shatte:, 
Regain our sadly shaken poise — 
And flood the welkin with a noise 





Of cheerful cricket chatter. 


the ‘once.’ ‘Wen a Woman Apwnts’ 


Party should be rushed to Australia," are the | 


if either of our opening pair of batsmen. | 


Dvuckwortn | saw in dreams half-killed | 


| 
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Theophilus, “ BUT, FATHER, If THAT IS REALLY THE EFFIGY OF THE CONSPIRATOR, GUIDO FAUX, SURELY THE 


BOWLER HAT IS AN ANACHRONISM ?” 








A FINAL EXAMINATION-PAPER ON THE 
LIFE AND WORK OF SHERLOCK HOLMES.* 


(1) “My professional charges are upon 

a fixed scale,” said Holmes coldly; “I 
| do not vary them, save when I remit 

| them altogether.” Quote instances to 
| show that this statement was untrue. 

(2) What was Holmes’ number in 
Baker Street, and where did he have 
rooms when he first came to London ? 

(3) For what Rugby football-team 
had Dr. Watson at one time played ? 
| (4) Who, in his opinion, was the finest 
three-quarter that Richmond ever had ? 
Mention some incidents in this man’s 
domestic career. 

(5) To what London clubs did Colonel 

Moran belong ? 
| (6) What were the principal rules of 
; the Diogenes Club? Mention one of its 
founders. What else did he do? 

(7) Contrast the characters of Stanley 
Hopkins, Gregson and Lestrade. Which 
of them had bull-dog eyes ? 

(8) What do you know of: The 





u 


* The whole of the short stories in this 
; ye'# have now been collected (presumably by 
| John H. Watson, M.D., late of the Indian 
| Army) into a single posthumous volume, and 
, published by Jobn Murray, 











Franco-Midland Hardware Company, 
Huxtable’s Sidelights on Horace, the 
Polyphonic Motets of Lassus, The Royal 
Mallows Regiment, Harding Bros. of 
Kensington, Radix pedis diaboli, Mr. 
Aloysius Doran, Yoxley Old Place, the 
Sea Unicorn and the Wessex Plate? 

(9) What reason have we for suppos- 
ing that Sherlock Holmes would have 
disapproved of the Anglo-French Naval 
Pact? What was his usual attitude 
towards international affairs ? 

(10) Who were Sherlock Holmes’ 
bankers ? 

(11) By what chain of inferences 
were the following facts deduced— 


(a) From Dr. Watson's boots that 
he had just recovered from a cold ? 

(6) From Mr. Henry Baker's hat 
that his wife had ceased to love him ? 

(c) From Mr. Grant Munro's pipe 
that he was muscular, careless in his 





economy ? 

What deduction was made from 
the condition of the bell-rope at the 
Abbey grange? 

(12) Give the context of the follow- 
ing passages-— 





(a) “** My first movement, Watson,’ 


habits and above the need to practise | 





said he as he bustled into his froek- 
coat, ‘must be in the direction of 
Blackheath.’ ” 

(b) “When you see a man with 
whiskers of that cut and The Pink| 
’Un protruding out of his pocket you 
can always draw him by a bet.” 

(c) “The boots which she was 
wearing were not unlike each other, 
but they were really odd ones, the , 
one having a slightly decorated toe- | 
cap and the other a plain one... . 
Now when you see that a young lady, | 
otherwise neatly dressed, has come 
away from home with odd boots, it} 
is no great deduction to say that she | 
came away in a hurry.” as 

(d) “* Saddle a horse, my lad,’ said 
he. ‘I shall want you to take a 
note to Eldridge’s farm.’” cad 

(e) “ Lord Holdhurst was still in 
his chambers in Downing Street. .-. 
Standing on the rug between us, with 
his slight tall figure, his sharp-fea- 
tured thoughtful face and his curling 
hair prematurely tinged with grey, 
he seemed to resemble that not too 
common type, a nobleman who 1s 2 
truth noble.” 


! 
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(f) * Last year I came up to Lae: 
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| don for the Jubilee, and I stopped at 
! a boarding-house in Russell Square 
 pecause Parker, the Vicar of our 
jsh, was staying in it.” 
| (9) “There is, as you may have 
observed, a bicycle-shop next to our 
inn. Into this I rashed, engaged a 
ieyele, and was able to start before 
the carriage was quite out of sight. 
I rapidly overtook it, and then, keep- 
ing at a distance of a hundred yards 
or 80, I followed its lights until we 
were clear of the town.” 
(i) “* Here you are, Peterson. Run 
| down to the advertising agency and 
_ have this put in the evening papers.’ 

«*Jn which, Sir?’ 

«“*Oh, The Globe, Star, Pall Mall, 
 $t. James's Gazette, Evening News, 
| Standard, Echo, and any others that 
| oecur to you.’” 

(i) “One night last week—on 
Thursday night to be exact—I found 
that I could not sleep, having 
foolishly taken a cup of strong café 
nowr after my dinner.” 
wi} “IT have no doubt that she 

you, but there are women in 
whom the love of a lover extinguishes 
all other loves, and I think she must 
have been one.” 

(k) “You will remember, Watson, 
how the dreadful business of the 
Abernetty family was first brought to 
my notice by the depth which the 

| parsley had sunk into the butter upon 
| shot day.” 


| (18) Discuss the Baker Street cuisine, 
_@¥ing particulars of any meals you re- 
member provided by Mrs. Hudson. 
_ Examine in the light of subsequent 
history the statement “eight shillings 
| fora bed and eightpence for a glass of 
\sherry pointed to one of the most 
expensive hotels.” 

“There were a couple of brace of cold 
woodeock, a pheasant, a pdté de foie 
gras pie, with a group of ancient and 
— a Who were invited 

18 supper ? ‘ho accepted, and 
who refused? 7 

(14) Was Sherlock Holmes ever en- 

ote married, and to whom ? 
“it was nearly ten o'clock be- 
Holmes entered, looking pale and 
worn, He walked up to the sideboard 
and, tearing a piece from the loaf, he 
@ it voraciously, washing it 

- with a long draught of water. 

You are hungry,’ Feunateel” 
Pee ~ a rilliant deductions 
» Watson with ssist- 
tes of his frien, out the assist 
; (16) “The example of patient suffer- 
ing is in itself the most precious of all 
Veiled to an impatient world.” (The 
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The Stylist, “ONE MOMENT! SHALL 
LIMBED ?” 
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THE HERO BE LOOSE-LIMBED OR CLEAN- 








ness of Providence seems to me to rest 
in the flowers.” (The Naval Treaty.) 
How far do the above quotations 
justify us in regarding Sherlock Holmes 
(a) As @ great philosopher ? 
(b) As an expert in botany ? 
(17) Who was the maternal great- 
uncle of Sherlock Holmes ? Evor. 








WHY | HATE GUY FAUX. 


Auruouau of course inclined to doubt 
The seemliness of Faux’s notion 
That he could “move the House” 
without 
Due notice of the coming motion, 
Till now I cannot say that I 
Have ever really hated Guy. 


In point of fact I've always shown 








; 
“Our high 
Ne 


est assurance of the good- 


A lack of ardour in decrying 





(Not being in the danger zone) 
His simple system of supplying 
To those who did not share his 
views 
An uplift with a length of fuse. 
It left my indignation cold 


To read about his fell endeavour ; 
The story, after all, is old, 














And but for Guipo we might never 


Have had those pyrotechnic thrills 
That mitigate November's ills. 


But now at last in him I see 
A viler wretch than any other, 
Since first they broke the news to 
me 
That this year, on a hint from 
mother, 
The ancient suit I love the most 


Will deck the guy my offspring roast. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
VIL.—Is Aut ror AL. 

Trix my angel ali my thanks for your 
cherubic letter but I can’t answer any 
of your questions now because*f'm too 
worked up about my darling AL, and 
of course the fiendish thingis that 1 
suppose you 've no idea who my darling 
Au is, my dear [ do wish you'd take a 
sporadic glance at the morning papers, 
because my dear I quite admit.that 
most of the Press is rather sea-weed, on 
the other band there are one or two 
things happening on this over-rated 
planet which are almost worthy of a 
clean girl's attention, well anyhow AL 
Surru darling wants tobe absolute Presi- 
dent of the United States, and so does! 





is a mere hundred million, and my dear 
when you think of all those pecple elect- 
ing a President, which with the excep- 
tion perhaps of a Boring champion is 
about the most important thing a man 
van be, and instead of the candidates 
beingcalled ALBERT the Just or HERBERT 
the Peacemaker or anything they ‘re 
labelled Moderate Wet and Bone Dry, 
my dear like peas or something in a 
grocer’s shop, well as Haddock said it’s 
utterly debasing the currency of politics 
or something, because my dear it seems 
they ‘re both the world’s flawless fellows 
and have done quite miracles but the 
sole thing that seems to matter is this 
nursery question of diet. 

Because my dear it isn’t as if AL 








a perfect paper-weight 
of a man called Her- 
pert Hoover, my 
dear you can say what 
you like about the de- 
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oozed into existence the whole Civilised 
world ought to have utterly broken of 
relations, my dear like Russia, sort of 
cutlawing the Government but too 
sympathetic with the martyred popu. 
lace, instead of all this saponaceous yq 
about moral experiments, my dear what 


|78 there moral in not having what you 


can't get, my dear what's moral is when 
you utterly wallow in temptation and 
emerge too spotless, and that my dear 
as Haddock said is what moulds the 
character, because of course it's quite 
theoretical that wine like women was 
merely created to sort of test the human 
engine, and if you take away all the 
temptations you simply don’t know 
where you are, and ot course where is 
wanted to flood the Continent with gin, | it to stop, because my dear speaking of 


| women, well there's 
ino doubt that Love 
leads to more unpleas 
antness thananything 


Oct 


— 
— 





So S—C——”—C. "TOT 





ir else my dear it’s re- 

cline of England but HE sponsible for all the 
I do not think that in ; g divorces and nearly all 
this decrepit country U | the murders, three- r 
a man would dare to quarters of the stealing 
put up for the President and all the over-pop- q 
of the Fire Brigade if ulation, and that of ’ 
he had a name like 


Hoover, with Hers 
in the prow, my dear 
too facetious, don’t you 
agree, darling ? 





Only my dear don’t 





think I don’t utterly 
adore Americans be- 
cause I merely do, and 
of course Haddock 








course means unem- 
ployment and siwms 
and misery and Bol- 
shevism, so that you 
might say that Love 
was the absolute root 
of all evil and of course 
it nearly alwaysbegins 
with kissing, so my 
dear I shouldn't be a 












































knows some perfectly bit surprised if the 

blossomy ones, but Twenty-first Amend- 

that’s the staggering ment was against kiss- 

thing about them, my A HITCH IN THE MOVIETONE. ing, and then of course 

dear you meet them The Man. “ WHAT 1S IT THAT PRESSES ON MY BRAIN?” there'll be a Kissing 

in London and they ra Election, and one of 

seem quite lambs and then they go home | my dear all he says is that he wouldn’t|the candidates will be a Petting 

to America and behave like bats, well! be a bit surprised if there were one or| Democrat and the other will be a Pla- 

anyhow this At Smira’s a Demo-|two Americans who might be safely | tonic Republican, wnless of course my 

crat, my dear it's rather sweet he used | trusted to have a little white wine and darling Au gets in this time because I retigio 
to be a paper-boy, and Hers Hoover's | lager beer with their food, if it was sold|do think he might be able to strike peeple 
a Republican, or else it 'sthe other way | by the State in sanitary bottles onebottle|a mote of sanity perhaps, my dear and m 
round, because my dear I never can|atatime,in whichcase of course there’d| don’t be aloof about this because it’s | absolu 
remember and nobody knows the differ- | be far less whisky imported than there | foo cardinal for us because the foul | unples 
ence, my dear it’s like saying that one | is now, anyhow my dear this is definitely | breath of the joyphobes is already watt- find ¢! 
man's a herring and the other's a|the Lager Beer Election because nobody | ing over the ocean towards us, you can well-n: 
bloater, only there's rather more in it | cares what the pathetic men think about | smell it EVERYWHERE, my dear do you more 1 
this time, because my dear Herr's a| Peace or War or anything, the onething| know that there are 76 societies 12 anythi 
Protestant and a Prohibitionist, which | is Js Lager Beer safe for the democracy,| England and Wales al! beavering away cause 
Haddock says is acontradiction interms | and my dear don’t accuse me of super- for Prohibition and kindred horrors just privat 

| or something, because he says the whole | fluous interference with the affairs of a| like America, of course I know you other 

| idea of Protestantism was against un- | {friendly nation, because my dear this is | think I’ve got a bee in the little bonnet dear | 
necessary bossing and erroneous doc-|a matter of common humanity, my dear | about this, but as Haddock said I'd Mono, 

| trines, however Ar.'s a Catholic and alike slavery or the mutilation of bishops rather have a bee in the bonnet than ing, a? 

| moderate Wet, and my dear that will|it’s a crime against nature, my dear a | absolute fungus onthe brain well don't ing th 

beget son, Raat ik man in an has just got im-| you agree darling ? oe airs 

8,|prisonment for life for merely pos- However my dear I'm rather 4 politic 
because my dear you probably don't} sessing a pint of gin, and of course] hensive for At because of the Pore, you sugges 

| know that the population of the States | the moment the Eighteenth Amendment | see there's quite nothing people won} sinins 

: - — - a ome —_ ~ as = - - a —- ee 
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Squire's New Wife (on appearance of Farmer fresh from the ccw-byre). ‘‘ How Too SWEET! H&E POSITIVELY REEKS OF THE FARM 








' 
ay in politics, and it seems they ‘re 
all saying that An is going to put the 
Porr in charge of the American Navy, 
my dear too unsuitable, but it simply 
isn't true, because I’m perfectly con- 
vinced that AL would never do it, anyhow 
there's this irrelevant religious chat, 
and they have absolute pamphlets to say 
that my poor At stands for the Vatican 
and the vine, my dear, Porx in one 
pocket and port in the other, isn’t it too 
eruel, you know my dear I do adore 
retigion but I do think that religious 
peeple are too un-Christian sometimes, 
and my dear I do believe if you had 
absolute statistics of all the x nnecessary 
unpleasantness there ’s ever been you 'd 
find that these sort of woolly- headed 
Well-meaners had been responsible for 
more unnecessary unpleasantness than 
anything else, except Love perhaps, be- 
tause my dear they can’t even have 
private conferences without calling each 
other the most venomous names, my 
Erastians and Apollinarians and 
Monophysists or something, too alarm- 
Ing, and my dear not content with mak- 
Poa mouldiest muddle of their own 
ode | must keep crashing into 
and everything with gratuitous 
ggestions, and as for these Jeremiacal 








bishops, you can't keep them out of the 


papers these days, my dear the moment 
they see somebody dormatose during a 
sermon they think civilisation’s crack- 
ing and nobody ’s pure, and the nation 's 
pagan and literature ’s foul, and Bolshev- 
ism 's looming and the Modern Girl’s a 
degenerate wasp, however if you ask my 
opinion nearly everybody '’s much more 
Christian than they used to be, except 
some of the Bishops perhaps, and nearly 
everything's much better than it used 
to be, except sermons perhaps, and any- 
how what HAs the Pore got to do with 
my poor Au being President of America, 
my dear I'm going out now to send 
him a tender telegram, so farewell now 
darling your noble-hearted Topsy. 


A. P. H. 


Mormonism in Hampstead. 
From an electioneering pamphlet : 
“HampsteaD Borovucu Councit ELxcrtion. 

. . . This qualification entitles you to the 
local Government Vote at 21, and the wife of 
any local Government Elector at 30.” 








“The two tribes fetched Saul, who had 
already relieved Jabesh Gilead from the 
Amenities.”—North-country Paper. 

Public sentiment in Jabesh Gilead seems 








THE ALTAR FIRES. 


Since basketed the fruit is 
And granaried the corn, 

Let loose the dappled beauties 
To chime before the horn, 
That faith be not forsworn 

Nor any Shade affronted 

Of all the brave who hunted 
In days ere we were born. 


The frost in silver lies on 
The green grass and the gold ; 
On every blue horizon 
The dripping mists are rolled ; 
But the Shades shall not sleep cold 
So long as men remember 
To light with each November 
The altar fires of old. 


The woods still tell their story, 
The open fields still spread 
The lists that called to glory 
Our bold and keen-heart Dead ; 
May we, the sons they bred, 
Their gage and colour wearing, 
Still dare where they went daring, 
Still follow where they led! 
W. H.O. 


Our Cross-Grained Furniture. 
** Antique oak refractory table.’’ 
Auctioneer’s List. 











to have been against the movies. 
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Way he should continually write and 
ask to take a photograph of me I can- 
not conceive. He has not so far as I 
know ever seen me in his life (though 
several friends have rather rudely 
pointed that out as an explanation). 
He does not require me to pay for it, 
nor even to recommend him. It is 
obviously my portrait alone that he 
desires; and again I wonder why. 
Perhaps he wants to stand me on the 
aber se to brighten the gap be- 
tween the clock and the daguerreotype 
of Great-Aunt Amy; perhaps he wishes 
to put a touch of comic relief into a dull 
portrait-album ; or perhaps he merely 
wants to frame me, very much enlarged, 
for exhibition in his shop-window. I 
can just imagine the enormous crowd 
that would collect if he did that; but 
the question that werries me is, which 
of us would the police summon for 
causing the obstruction—him for put- 
ting my photo there, or me for having 
such an arresting face? And can one 
legally be arrested for being arresting ? 
Or perhaps, I have just thought, he 
has some kind of intricate card-game 
played with photographs and is making 
up a suit of people with uncommon 


Anyhow, whatever the reason, he is 
most persistent. He writes and asks 
me On an average once every six months 
to come to his shop——I beg pardon, I 
should say “studio”—where he pro- 
poses to take a photo—pardon again, | 
should say, make “ acamera portrait” — 
to add to his little collection. Scarcely 
an event of importance comes to pass 
in my life but he writes telling me he 
is anxious to give me a sitting, as 
though I were about to start up a 
chicken-farm and wanted something to 
begin with. 

Of course I have never been. I feel 
he might stop asking me if I did; and 
his letters do lend such a zest to my 
life. They help to swell my mail and 
my head; they make me think I am in 
the public eye, that I am notice. 

‘*Ha!” I said, on the first occasion on 
which I heard from him (it was during 
the War)—“ ha! I see he wants to in- 
clude me in his ‘ Photographic Record of 
Distinguished Officers.’ He must have 
heard of that fine bit of work of mine 
in the last advance; how I brought the 
whisky from St. Jean to Acq— where 
our new Mess was.” I was terribly 
thrilled and had almost determined to 
go when [ discovered he had issued a 
similar invitation to two young friends 


of Sandhurst. 


of mine who, with the down still fluffy 
on their upper lips, had just passed out 


he must inevitably have learnt of the 
masterly way in which I “won” a mule 
and “borrowed” some harness for a 
“‘scrounged ” waggon for ‘“ unauthor- 
ised ” kit, it turned out that in his eyes 
my true claim to inclusion in his new 
“ Photographie Record of Distinguished 
Army Officers ” was merely the arrival 
of a second star on my sleeve. 

He must have a fine variety of invit- 
ation forms. Like salmon-flies, I sup- 
pose he hopes that one will catch the 
fish where another has failed, for some 
months later he was trying me again, 
on promotion to captain this time, with 
his “ Record of Distinguished Military 
Officers.” 

And after the War, no sooner did | 
have a book published than he heard 
of it (though apparently few other 
people did), for he wanted to include 
me in his “ Photographic Record of Dis- 
tinguished Authors.” I very nearly 
went, but just didn’t; and since then 
he has never missed any volume of mine 
hot from the press, though I gather 
that he didn’t really like the last one 
because on that occasion he only wanted 
me for his “Photographic Record ot 
Authors "—a subtle diiference. 

And he has hosts of other ‘“* Photo- 
graphic Records.” I qualified recently 
for his ‘ Photographie Record of Dis- 
tinguished Bridegrooms,” though we 
were both of us prepared for this be- 
cause a short while previously I had 
been demanded for his ‘ Photographic 
Record of Distinguished Best Men.” I 
am not certain I didn’t nearly become 
a Distinguished Inveterate Wedding- 
Guest; and I suggest now that he tries 
me for his Collection of Distinguished 
Mediocrities ; while as a Distinguished 
Man-in-the-Street I’m sure I should 
look well. If he is as thorough in other 
walks of life, he must be invaluable to 
Scotland Yard with his ** Photographic 
Record of Distinguished Embegzlers,” 
and so on. 

Never mind; I love him and his 
cheery little letters—all of which, I say, 
I have omitted to answer for fear he 
should stop sending them. It makes me 
feel very full of myself, and I walk about 
trying to live up to my enforced air of 
distinction —till I discover all my friends 
have had similar invitations. There are 
more of us distinguished people than I 
thought. 

One day, however, I shall go to his 
studio, and shall beg him as a favour 
to let me take a Camera Portrait of him 
with my own “ No. 0 Pixie” (the one 
with the bust shutter that I scooped in 
a Church bazaar raffle). I shall tell him 
I wish to add it tomy “ Photographic Re- 
cord of Distinguished Photographers.” 
That ought to brighten his day for 








And a little later on, when I thought 
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LADY-GOLFERS. 


_[Mr. Pork, in an epistle to a friend lets | 

himself go on the congenial subject of ‘tome | 

contemporary members of the Twickenham | 

Ladies’ Golf Club.) | 

NorninG so true as what I've heard 

you say— 

‘Most women should not be allowed 

to play.” 

Like men, as golfers some are good, 

some bad ; 

Butevery woman ’s card-and-pencil mad: 

“A lower handicap their only prayer, | 

Though all unworthy of the one they 
bear : nl 

For this they strive, this end alone they 
seek, : 

And take out “extra day cards” * thrice 
a week. 

For golf's true spirit they have little use, 

Moved by a single passion—to “reduce.” 

Yeteven “extra day cards” cannot baulk 

The feminine propensity to talk; 

Of Lesbia’s lovers or Corinna’s hat 

Chatting they crawl and crawling still 
they chat ; 

And when the final putt has trickled in 

Chatting they mark their cards beside 
the pin. 

Would honest Burron, bad he known 
the game, 

Have said, ‘‘ Te style c'est la femnv 
méme ” ? 

If to the links the maxim we apply 

1 What strange disclosures meet the 
amazed eye! 

One ties herself in knots so intricate 

That you would think she never can 
get straight ; 

See where about todrive anotherstands; , 

First as in prayer to heaven she lifts 
her hands ; 

Next, crouched immobile as the lurking 
pard, 

Waits till her hapless bail is off its guard, 

Then sudden smites it ninety devious 
feet 

And saunters off the process to repeat. 

Hard by, a third her toilsome brassy 

lies— oe 

Observe the club-head’s slow laborious | 
rise ; 

So strives a crane some beam’s vast | 
weight to raise— : 

My onomatopeeia note and praise. 

Scarce easier or more rapid its descent, | 














Her wrists unyielding and her arms Un- | 


bent. 


Meanwhile her partner ploughs through 


briar and brake 


Wielding her club like one that kills ‘| 


snake. 





* A system by which, having 
taken an oath of allegiance 


signed a book, 
to the L.G.U. and 


pond 
| 





deposited her valuables with the club — 
a woman attempts to return a nett score 
than the standard seratch score of the -_ 
If successful she automatically reduces Dt) 








him. ig 3 


handicap by the amount of the difference. | 
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THE RECORDS OF STREET NOISES.’ 














Would you know all the tortures of delay, 

Attempt a round when Delia leads the 
way. 

Fach hole she plays more slowly than 

the last, 

While slugs outstrip herand while snails 
whizz past. 

Thus for two hours she holds up all the 


_ course, 
Till at the twelfth Fate puts her in the 


gorse. 
Her ball is lost! Her stricken followers 
A — 
tlengtha heaven-sent chance of getting 
through. i 
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sé Ie 7 . "Dog . ’ . ’ ? - , . . 
He. I WISH TO GOODNESS THOSE BUSES WOULDN'T MAKE SUCH A FILTHY ROW, 





gone, 
Reluctant Delia turnsand waves ttem on. 
Vain hope! Approaching, they with 
horror see 
Delia about to leave the thirteenth tee, 
And, more to show her scorn of etiquette, 
Ere strolling on she lights a cigarette. 
How many other horrid sights inflame 
The poet’s heart and put him off his 
game! 
Yet were it well to ponder Orpheus’ 


fate 
And learn discretion ere it prove too 
late, 
































I PARTICULARLY WANTED TO HEAR ONE OF 





Hope springs afresh as, fivelong minutes | Lest hordes of lady-golfers, seeing red, 


With mashie, cleek and niblick lay him 
dead, 

Regardless of the Secretary's spleen 

Strew his “ disjected members” o'er the 
green 

And send his head, vociferating “Fore!” 

Down the wide Thames from Twicken- 
ham to the Nore. 








‘“‘ That very high old bird. You get him once 
in a while—that very high old coc« that comes 
sailing over down wind,’’—Cartridge Advt, 
When we get one like that we send for 
the head-waiter. 
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Small Snapshotter. “‘ Mummy, I’SE CAN’T SEE YOU.” 
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CARS. 


Inarecent memorable article I diffused 
quite a lot of information about those 
parts of a car known as the gears and 
the clutch. It now becomes my duty, 
much as I dislike work, to tell you all 
about driving, and help you on towards 
becoming a good car-master. 

I have only one correction to make 
in my previous article, and I call that 
jolly good. I said that a driver wanted 
three hands and three feet. That is 
an under-statement. Three feet is all 
right—one for the clutch, and two right 
feet for brake and accelerator. But I 
was wrong about the hands; he cer- 
tainly requires four, and he ought to 
have five. It takes two to steer. A 
third should be occupied with the gears, 
a fourth with the hand-brake, and a 
fifth with the important task of waving. 

After this frank and manly avowal we 
| can get on. 
| I suppose I ought to tell you some- 
thing about the engine and all that, but 

I shan’t. For one thing, lots of people 

drive cars who know nothing about 
their insides, and, for another, I don’t 

know anything about them myself. I 
| was told all right, but I 've forgotten. 


the wheel ready to begin. Lean slightly 
back in an easy and elegant position. 
Don’t grab the wheel tightly with both 
fists as if you were trying to tear the 
whole thing out by the roots; keep the 
elbows down and close to the sides, as 
if you were playing a mashie-shot. You 
now want to start. Nothing easier; 
you merely turn a little button arrange- 
ment on the dashboard. But you may 
find that that doesn’t act. This may be 
due to several causes. Perhaps you ‘ve 
forgotten the petrol; the remedy is to 
remember it. If the petrol is there you 
may have forgotten to turn it on, an 
operation also performed on the dash- 
board ; as before, the remedy is to do 
it. If still the engine refuses to chug, 
descend from your throne, open one 
side of the bonnet and look in. This 
is a matter more of etiquette than of 
necessity, but it is always done in the 
best circles. Now close the bonnet, 
advance to the front of the car, seize the 
grinding-handle, and—wait a minute. 
If you're not careful the car will start 
and take an unfair advantage of you. Go 
back and see that your gear-lever is in 
neutral ; that will fix it. Now return 
and grind the handle as if you were 
working a street-organ. If, after all 





We will suppose you to be seated at 


this, the car still won't start, well, dash 





it, it’s due to sheer pig-headedness, 
and I don’t know what you ought to do. | 
I remember another man’s car being | 
taken that way once at Roehampton. | 
After every possibility had been tried | 
we rolled it out down the slope, hoping | 
to stir it up by sending it downhill ; | 
the only result was that it lay up} 
against the kerb as if it were moored 
to it. Sympathisers came, took a turn 
at the handle, shook their heads and | 
passed. Ultimately its owner rang up 
its home-garage and asked for help. | 
One of the grooms, who knew 1t, came | 
out (which all meant money), looked at 
it, gave the handle a slight flick, and | 
I’m blessed if it didn’t run like butter. | 
On another occasion an actor friend of 
ours, who never drives at less 3 
sixty miles an hour, did the double 
Jehu act for a couple of miles or 0 to 
a garage with us tied behind him by 
rope, and the engine woke to life just 
as we stopped at the garage. 
Still, difficulties pass, and we will | 
assume you to be fairly off. It is at this | 
first moment of movement that the | 
bitter passionate human cry rises 10 the | 
breast to know how to stop. It isnt) 
hard. Almost anything will do bar eri 
ming your foot on the accelerator, — n | 
as a fact you will probably do in mistake 
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for the brake. That is the maddest thing 
sont acar. For lack of a third foot 
they actually put brake and accelerator, 
ites, cheek by jowl, so to 





two 
speak 50 that the same foot can operate 
either of them. It’s a mug’s game. A 


friend of mine was sitting one day at 
the head of a block with gear in neutral, 
hand-brake on and everything sweet, 
when another car coming at a moderate 
in the other direction suddenly 
and without provocation leapt forward, 
charged him head on, and tore a great 
chunk out of his car’s forehead. The 
driver explained the incident by saying 
that he'd aimed at the brakeand clapped 
his great foot onthe accelerator instead ; 
and my friend, a just man, couldn't deny 
that the fellow had reason on his side. 

There is the hand-brake, too. I have 
told you how it mixes itself up with the 
gear lever. But it does worse than that. 
There is a law that whenever you stop 
you must jam it on. The trouble is that | 
you forget to take it off at the start | 
(when there are heaps of other things | 
to think about), and a man I know went | 
for about ten miles at an indignant 
crawl hunting for a garage for help, only | 
to be told by a sneering mechanic that | 
he'd got the brake on all the time. His 
wile was there too. 

This hand - brake is concerned with 
the accelerator when you are stopped 
ona hill. There is a car close in front 
and a car close behind, and you keep 
yours in its place with the hand-brake. | 
When the time comes to move on, you | 
have'to squeeze the accelerator. If you | 
take off the brake a moment too soon | 
you'll roll back on to the car behind ; | 
if you shove on the accelerator a shade | 
early you'll boost up against the ear in 
front; and if you're not very careful 
you'll stop your engine and make an 
ass of yourself. 

There are many other difficulties 
with which I cannot deal. Things that 
get in the way: policemen, pedestrians 
and that pig 1 ran over. The fact that 
in turning a corner the stern doesn't 
follow the bow, but cuts the corner off 
and runs into the pillar-box. A rum 
thing, that. Then there’s the natural 
tendency of the human mind to wander, 
aon that occasion when I was thinking 
modern rchestration, and. ... Above 
all, there's turning in a confined space. 

ams are queer in their emotions. 
hey will suddenly stop their engines 
7? ‘apa loa Standstill in the middle 
aflic like great mokes. They 
take sudden dislikes. They have been 
i suey a & pavement and kill 
they didn’t ike 1; I suppose because 
ag ike his hat. I was eye- 
nee to a terrific fracas on Chel- 
a Embankment between a harmless 
totor-h 
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“WHAT A NUISANCE THESE LATE ARRIVALS ARE 
(HEY AREN’T LATE ARRIVALS, MY DEAR—THEY ’RE EARLY DEPARTURES.” 

















can’t tell you about it even now, but if] throbbed, for it was thoroughly upset, I 
you had seen the lorry savage its victim | sat quietly and made much ot it, speaking 
and tear out of it three of its quivering | soothingly, and after afew minutesit had 

But my most vivid exper'- recovered sufficiently to be taken home. | 
a car's eccentricity happened] I’ve told you nothing about the fifth 
when I was trying to turn one round | hand and its waving. There's a whole 
in a narrow road. You know how it’s | code of signals, but just now it's rather | 
You go forward a little, then|a sore subject with me. 
back a little, and work it rourd by|man behind me the other day who 
degrees. My car, which had been docile | called me—curse him ! Dum-Dum. 
enough up to then, suddenly went off 
its head. It tried to knock a wall down; 
it seattered boys like chaff; it repeatedly 
tried to climb trees. My instructor, 
instead of instructing it, sat by my side 
dissolved in ribald glee. Luckily I have} years was a constant contributor of 
strong sense and some knowledge of | social drawings to these pages. To his} 
animals. I got into neutral, thereby ren-| wife and son we ask leave to offer our 
While its engine! most sincere sympathy. 
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There was a | 


done 
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gn Memoriam. 
We record with true sorrow the death | 





of Everarp Hopkins, who for many 


dering it harmless. 
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THE LEAVES. 


Or enchanted trees and talking trees 
there is no end ever since the black 
dove of the old Greek story settled on 
the holy oak. And as for leaves, all the 
world knows that they rustle and dance 
and whisper. And Mary, whoso nearly 
went with the leaves to Turnedoverland 
(where all leaves go sooner or later), 
loves trees and stories of trees; and the 
slim pale ladies who stand in woods and 
turn into slim pale young trees when 
you get closer to them, these she loves 
too. But the leaves laugh at you. 

Mary—she is only a little girl — 
thinks that she knows all there is to 
know about woods. For instance she 
knows, when woods turn brown and 
golden, and everybody says, ‘‘ Look, the 
wood is dying,” that really this is the 





most alive time, the most magic. But 
that it is then that woods are most 


prankish she does not know even now. 
For it is in autumn that the leaves, 
who are nothing more or less than 
frivolous imps, cut adrift from the 
| steadying influence of the parent tree, 





and then it is that the more impish 
among them become capable of any sort 
of elfish evil ere they scamper off to the 
land of Turnedover to dance in the whirl- 
ing twilights until they have danced 
themselvesinto nothing at all. The ex- 
ceptions are, of course, oak-leaves and 
strawberry-leaves, whoare steady fellows 
and accustomed to good society. 

Now those whoadvocate imps say that 
thereis no particularharmin them. Per- 
sonally I do not pretend to any opinion. 
I only know that what follows is gossip 
I pieced together out of the rustles and 
flutters and whispers that I, idly eaves- 
dropping, listened to up in Four Winds 
Wood the other afternoon. I will not 
attempt to reproduce the scuffles and 
little squeaks, the silences and tiny 
pinchy outbursts that should artistically 
accompany the telling, for [am a simple 
person and would tell my story in a 
straightforward way. 

I gather then that Mary had run into 
the wood to hear the bluebells ring upon 
a May morning, and, because that is how 
one hears them best, she was all by 
herself. I donot know if she heard the 





bells or no, but she enjoyed herself very 
much, and she walked on to where the 
vanguard of the wood bends steeply 
downhill and westaway to Wantage. 
And there she saw Tom Smith, the 
Squire’s under-keeper, who was on his 
way to the pheasant-field, but who 
tarried, like Orlando or most any young 
lover in May, to consider whether he 
should carve the word “ Milly” upon 
the old oak that Kina ALrrep is sup- 
posed to have stood under. At the con- 
templated outrage the oak, so I heard, 
was fairly on his timber-toes with indig- 
nation; but wher» Tom saw Mary he 
touched his hat and said, ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing, Miss,” and went off about his busi- 
ness. And the wise old oak bowed his 
wise old head very woodenly and he 
creaked (only Mary didn’t hear), “I am 





much obliged to you, Miss Mary; your | 


coming was indeed opportune.” And as 
he straightened himself again he added 
with a groan, ‘‘ Yours to command, 
Miss Mary—damme! an oak hasn't 
bent like this since He of the First 


Acorn heard Orpheus. Milly, indeed!” | 
And so the summer passed, and a | 
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The Dud. “‘P’RAPS YOU'D BETTER GO ON AHEAD.” 


The Boy. “ YESSIR. 
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very jolly one it was, and Mary, one 
day when the leaves fell and the wood 
was most magic, went walking once 
more. And, because that is how it is 
hest sometimes to walk, she was all by 
herself. It was the most magicky sort 
of day too and the most magicky hour 
of it, which is, of course, 4 pw. The 
day was a dark grey one and mild, and 
sometimes fine silvers of rain drifted 
through it like lost dryads. The Wind 
was thinking—only thinking, mind—of 
getting up, and the wood was full of 
zephyrs running busily about, little 
servants who got it ready for him. 

Now zephyrs are imps if you like; ask 
any deer-stalker. You never know with 
zephyrs; they dodge about all over the 
place, first one way, then another. And 
the escaped leaves, all elfin, all alive, 
ran with the zephyrs about the wood 
and danced up into little sudden spirals 
and whirligigs. And Mary began to run 
with them, dancing her little feet among 
them tomake them the morekickuppety, 
the more sea-surgey. And the leaves 
danced the magic leaf-dance round Mary 
and sang ‘‘ Mary, Mary,” like the rustling 
of ripples. And they began to hustle 
her up the path with them (only Mary 
thought she was running of her own 
accord) to where the vanguard of the 
wood looks steeply downhill and west- 
away, Westaway. And there the leaves 
changed from “Mary, Mary” to their 
magic marching-song, “ Vallombrosa,” 
which begins— 


‘With a hey and up she goes-a.” 


And in another moment they might (for 
Mary is “as light as a leaf’”’—I heard 
her father say.so only the other day) 
have caught her in a whirligig and 
whisked her off her pretty feet into grey 
air and away with her to Turnedover- 
land, flying like ’cock through the bare 
branches and squeaking like bats at the 
merry mischief of it. But 

‘*No, you don’t,” said the old oak; 

‘Miss Mary ‘ll be wanted in the wood 
come May along;” and he beckoned 
to the West W ind, who was crouching 

on Cow Down t ‘other side the valley, 
and across he leapt like a lion. 

Now I’ve told you that oak-leaves 
are good steady fellows. For one thing 
they stay at home longer than the other 
leaves, and of course their parents are 
the wisest of all trees that are. But as 
the West came witha roar, the old oak 
shook off a clear golden-brown hundred 
of his skirmishers upon the mane of 
the big Wind and said to them with a 
shout, ‘‘ See the young lady home, lads! 
Miss Mary, were I five hundred years 
younger And the oak-leaves 
said, ‘*Of course we will, Sir;” and 
they and the Wind rushed upon the 
imp-leaves —‘‘ yellow and black and pale 
























































Uncle. “NOW IN MY YOUNG DAYS WE SHOULD HAVE RATTLED HOME IN A SMART 
HANSOM.” 


Niece. “‘ HANDSOME WHAT, UNCLE?” 








and hectic red” they were, just as 
young Mr. SHELLEY said of ’em—and 
for a moment there was a whirl of 
fighting leaves and wind about Mary, 
which she rather loved, I think, and then 
the zephyrs went packing and the imp- 
leaves, who are infirm of purpose any- 
how, flying like ’cock—but with never 
a Mary. 

And she—and she, the wind in her 
petticoats and a flutter of clear goldy- 
brown leaves galloping about her red 
shoes, ran out of the wood and home to 
tea; and I gather that she never guessed 
what might have happened since she 
ran isi the os and into the house 





without bidding her escort ‘“ Good- 
night.” P. R. C. 





Old King Coal was. 


‘‘Customers may be supplied either ‘a la 
carte’ or ‘cul de sac.’”—Coal Merchant's Advt. 











‘‘ SHIPBUILDING Boom Enps.”’ 
Daily Paper. 
The endless boom has never been very 
popular amongst sailors. 





‘‘ The Earl of Plymouth said If they could 
get rid of the numerous red herrings which 
were swimming about the political sea, they 
would find the issue was a simple one indeed.” 

West-Country Paper. 
What can’t be cured must be amnesic 
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“GENTLEMEN, ‘THE SPECTATOR’!” 


Ir it is not presumption in a mere 
stripling of only eighty-seven to offer 
congratulations to a centenarian, Mr. 
Punch has great pleasure in felicitating 
The Spectator on reaching its hundredth 
birthday and at the Same time main- 
taining so much vigour and alertness. 
It is a cheering thought to the young 
man that a hundred years of life'as a 
London weekly review can leave so few 
signs of wear and tear, and he now 
looks forward with renewed confidence 
to July 17th, 1941, when he will be a 
centenarian himself. Meanwhile he pon- 
ders with satisfaction upon the seven- 
and-eighty years during which he and 
The Spectator have been appearing side 
by side, not infrequently upholding the 
same sound ideals and fighting in the 
same good causes. 

Mr. Punch is always proud of having 
had as a fellow-babe in 1841 no less a 
personage than Kine Epwarp VII. If 
1828 was not quite the same vintage 
year it saw the birth of such distin- 
guished men as GeEorGE MeErepItu, 
Dante Gasrict Rossetti and JuLes 
VERNE. 





Whether the controllers of The Spec- 
tator are as accustomed as Mr. Punch 
is to hearing that their paper is not so 
good as it was, he does not know; but 
as he turns its pages to-day he confesses 
to a twinge of disappointment in find- 
ing no longer the attention that used 
to be paid there to our friend the cat. 
There was a time when The Spectator 
was the organ of the feline race, and its 
readers strove with one another to fill 
its pages with stories of the intelligence, 
whimsicality and even deep religious 
character of these creatures. Dogs of 
real moral worth now and then also 
got a look in, but it was the cat that 
dominated the correspondence columns. 
Alas, poor pussy, she is now a rare 
visitant. Week after week passes by 
and there isn’t a purr. The old order 
has changed giving no place to the mew. 

Although The Spectator has looked 
at life and affairs with a sobriety which 
Mr. Punch prefers to keep in the back- 
ground, he has now and then had cause 
to be envious of its columns, and never 
so muchas when the author of Erewhon 
chose them as the depository of his 
famous attack on the prudery of Mont- 
real. He wouldalso gladly have offered 


a home to The Hawarden Horace had 
its accomplished author given him the 
chance. It is possible that at the time 
when those satirical veins were being 
encouraged by his contemporary Mr. 
Punch was a little sore; but he can 
entertain such a feeling no longer, be- 
cause one of the great differences 
between the journalism of to-day and 
of the past is that the contents of our 
modern papers, both daily and weekly, 
are more variegated than they were. 
Boundaries having been broken down, 
their fields are often communal. Mr. 
Punch, it is true, adheres to tradition 
and only when occasion compels be- 
comes solemn; but most of his con- 
temporaries that are normally dedicated 
to seriousness permit themselves now 
and then to smile, and where once there 
was only one political cartoon a week 
for the public to make merry with there | 
are now a score every day. The Spec- | 
tator, however, has not yet so lost its | 
head as to encourage a draughtsman. | 

| 





Meanwhile, charge your glasses. The 
toast is ‘‘ The Spectator on its hundredth 
birthday,” and may it have the only 
returns that a newspaper cares about— 








happy ones ! PURCH. | 
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P.C. BYNG COMES ON HIS BEAT. 


Mrs, Brirannra. “HE’S ALL RIGHT. I LIKED HIM IN KHAKI AND I LIKE HIM IN BLUE.” 








[Lord Byne or Vimy is about to take up his duties as Chief Commissioner of Police.] | 
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HERE COME THE WILD ANIMALS AGAIN!” 








SHALL SIKHS SHINGLE? 


THERE is woe and lamentation by the Rivers that are Five, 
Where the Brotherhood of Lions long has kept the faith alive; 
There the vampire of the Modern at the Sikh has flapped 
its wing 
| Andarouseda plaintive protest from Professor Pritam SINGH; 
| For the hair that was the glory of the Khalsa’s gallant 
blades 
' May be basely bobbed by barbers, like the locks of Western 
maids, 
And, as Samson, blind and bound in the Philistine Fashion’s 
chains, 
The Punjab’s lions shortly will be seen without their manes. 
Shall Sikhs shingle, 
Shall Sikhs shave, 
And with moderns mingle, 
Shorn like any slave ? 
Would not Govinp tingle, 
Turning in his grave, 
Should Sikhs shingle, 
| Should Sikhs shave ? 


When the lion-locks are scissored and the razor (safety first) 
On the warlike beard and whiskers does its wicked Western 
worst, 

| Then the blue and stately turban will inevitably fall 

' From a head that bears the likeness of a swollen billiard-ball; 
And the quoit of steel that glittered high above the warrior’s 

brow 

; Will not deck the baleful bowler the apostate favours now ; 

| With a vulgar Western Wocdbine through the East the 

| Sikh will stray, 

| Like the most banal Bengali who has ever “ failed B.A.” 


| 
| 





Shall Sikhs shingle, 
Shall Sikhs smoke, 
Take to jazz and jingle, 
Jig and jump and joke ? 
We should lose the single 
Stalwart soldier-folk 
Should Sikhs shingle, 
Should Sikhs smoke. 








THE TRANSFER SYSTEM. 


Ovr village prides itself on keeping abreast of the times, 
and, after reading in the Press lately of the transfer system 
in vogue among professional football clubs, we called a 
public meeting in the village hall to consider the matter 
with the view of improving our local resources. 

The Vicar announced that the roof of the church was in 
a deplorable state of repair, and that an estimate of five 
hundred pounds had been obtained for its restoration. The 
funds available for this purpose being nil and the hope of rais- 
ing the sum being about the same, he proposed placing the 
Senior Curate, who has a head of curly hair and a Greek 
profile, on the transfer list. He hoped to obtain at least 
seven-hundred-and-fifty pounds for him, and to purchase 
a successor with fewer physical attractions at a sum that 
would leave a handsome balance for the purpose of the 
church repairs. 

The captain of our football club, who is our chief authority 
on all sporting matters, pointed out that a footballer who 
had been as long with his club as the present Curate has 
been with St. Jude’s would be entitled to a benefit before his 
transfer. This was thought to be only fair, and after some 
discussion it was decided to allocate to this object the pro- 
ceeds of the next rummage-sale. 
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ENGINES. 

EnGINEs must be trying creatures to 
live with—railway engines, I mean. 
Endearing they undoubtedly are, and 
very human; we feel this from our ear- 
liest infancy, as I realised one summer 
day, watching, in company with a four- 
year-old, an engine standing snortily 
hefore us, and being asked, ‘‘ Does the 
engine mind the flies on it?” But all 
the same they are tiresome creatures 
| at times, fussy and opinionated, and 
| once they get hold of an idea or a phrase 
| how they do keep on at it! 

I travelled the other day behind an 
engine who for most of the journey was 
ina truculent mood. “‘ My word! you'll 
see!” he threatened us, and told us so 
over and over again with maddening 
persistency, though we never did see 
finally. After a stop at a station where 
several harmless people got out, he ob- 
served snappily as we started again, 
| “* I’ve got ‘em off; I’ve got ’em off,” 
and kept on with that for at least ten 
minutes. 

Even when engines are pleased they 
are exasperating. We all know the 
classic example who growled laboriously 
‘““T think I ean, I think I can,” and 
then announced proudly, “I thought a 
could! I thought a could!” ; but even 
a pleased little engine, who chants hap- 
pily, ‘I can do it!” becomes a bore 
after fifty repetitions. 

Quite a lot of engines are very musical 
and have a stock of tunes they ’ve picked 
up and sing over by the hour, which one 
may or may not enjoy. Many of them 
make up poetry—at least, no doubt they 
call it that. I hada long journey lately 
with a painfully poetic engine, and really 
I should never have believed that the 
fine, strong, middle-aged specimen he 
was could have turned out such drivel 
and gloried in it had I not been fated 
to hear him for miles—- 


‘* My dearest love, 
Will you be true? 
As skies above 
Your eyes are blue. 
Your eyes are blue 
As skies above ; 
Will you be true, 
My dearest love ?” 


I did hope we'd done with those par- 
ticular rhymes for ever, but not a bit of 
it; he went on in that strain for an 
hour and evidently thought he was 
original. You'll very likely hear that 
selfsame sing- song with the piffling 
words yourself the very next time you 
| go anywhere with an engine, for my 
| friend has probably taught all his mates 
his new song by now, and you know 
how these things spread. Later on, 
thank goodness, he changed his metre. 
| We were coming down-hill into the 


pasture-lands dotted with small villages, 
all very trim and pretty, and it inspired 
him further. 
‘* What a pretty day! 
I have never seen 
Gardens look so gay, 
Meadows look so green,”’ 
he burbled, and went on and on impress- 
ing his delight on us until I could have 
wished we were back in the rain-misted 
mooriands. 
But I take off my hat to one engine 
I remember. It was in a remote part 








THE AUSPICES. 

STANLIUS BALDWINIUS, CHIEF AUGUR, 
KEEPS HIS EYE ON THE FLIGHT OF CERTAIN 
BIRDS WITH THE VIEW OF FORETELLING 
FUTURE EVENTS. 








of New South Wales of all places, and 
I was wakened out of a sound sleep by 
his singing over and over, loud and 
clear, a gavotte which I have seen 
Paviova dance. Evidently he had too, 
and it is a little touching to think how, 
on his lonely journey through the Bush, 
he would solace himself with recalling 
that delightful moment. He had even 
fitted words to the tune, to help his 
memory :— 
‘** This way and that way, softly, sweetly, 

This way and that way, fairly, featly, 

This way and that, enchanting creature, 

How very pleased I am to meet yer! 

This way and that way, dancing, sliding, 

This way and that way, glancing, gliding— 

Then when the music calls a halt 

You never are at fault.’’ 


If you can pardon the banality of 
the words and the usual irritating re- 











petition, I can assure you that by recall- 
ing them you will ever after be able 
instantly to recall the music they 
sprang from and the entrancing picture 
they conjure up. 

A fine profession, an engine’s, and 
one feels that a noble character must 
go with so noble an appearance and 
calling. But if only they wouldn’t all 
worry a phrase to death ! 








THE FLIGHT TO MARS. 


Ir should cause a sense of Something 
like shame to reflect that, while -we 
were acclaiming Channel-swimmers, 
Atlantic-fliers and breakers of world’s 
speed records, the etheric body of a 
London solicitor, untrumpeted by the 
Press, was flying to Mars with the 
velocity of light. 

In the matter-of-fact way character- 
istic of the men who do the big things, 
Dr. MansFie~tp Rosinson, the hero of 
this epoch-making exploit, has told us 
something of the Martians, their phy- 
sical peculiarities, their language and 
their mode of life; and the fact that 
a perhaps precipitate attempt by the | 
General Post Office, acting on informa- 
tion supplied by him, to open up wireless 
communication with the sister planet | 
has resulted in an initial failure—a thing 
not unprecedented ‘in the annals of 
Post-Office experiments—should not be 
allowed to induce a spirit of scepticism. 

Nevertheless Dr. MANsFIELD Rosiy- | 
SON seems unaccountably to have | 
neglected an essential accessory to his | 
achievement. There will be no general | 
disposition to doubt the word of a | 
London solicitor, and one, moreover, | 
who has held high civic office in the | 
metropolis; but in his professional | 
capacity Dr. MANSFIELD ROBINSON can- | 
not fail to be aware of the importance 
attached to affidavits and witnesses in 
connection with such performances as | 
his. 

It is to be hoped therefore that he 
will take steps to fulfil the require- 
ments—no doubt the testimony of dis- 
interested Martians of repute would be | 
accepted—necessary to official recogni- 
tion of his great feat. 

This formality complied with, it is 
safe to predict that, even though travel 
by etheric body should become a com- 
monplace of the solar system, the name 
of MANSFIELD Rosinson will ever be 
held in inter-planetary honour as that 
of a pioneer. 





‘* The Merry Monarch fell in love with pretty 
Moll when she was acting in Sheridan’s play, 
‘ The Rivals,’ at Covent Garden Opera House.” 

Evening Paper. 
This of course occurred at the time 
of the Merry Monarch’s posthumous 
restoration. 
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Visitor. “EXCUSE ME, BUT COULD YOU TELL ME WHAT LANGUAGE THESE PREHISTORIC MEN TALKED?” 
Eminent Anthropologist. “I’M. VERY SORRY, MADAM, I’M AFRAID I COULDN’T.” 
Visitor. “OH, IT DOESN’T REALLY MATTER. 1’LL ASK ONE OF THE ATTENDANTS.” 
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HALF-MOMENTS WITH THE BEST GENII. 


Difference of opinion as to the credibility of Sir OLIVER 
Lovee. 
Sm Oxtver LopGEe 
Writes what some men regard as stodge ; 
But, according to his own tale, 
He has inside information about what is going on 
Behind the Veil. 


Philosophical detachment of Mr. Ropertr Lynv. 
Mr. Ropert Lynp 
Had his hat blown off by the wind ; 
Pensively regarding the sky, 
He said, ** Ah! that will serve as the basis of an article 
over the initials ‘ Y. Y.’” 


Consolation for the literary activities of Mr, E. W AaLuace. 
I suppose Mr. EpGar WatiLacr’s 
Only solace is 
That the almost intolerably wearing strain 
Of writing the first one-hundred-and-twenty thrillers 
will never have to be gone through again. 


Implacability of Mr. A. J. Cook, 


**T will have no mercy 
On Lord Eustace Percy 
Or his brother the Dook,” 
Said Mr. A. J. Coox. 


Instructive comparison made by Mr. 
Mr. A. J. Munnines 
Said, ‘I have painted the horse in its walkings and 
runnings, 
And it has brought me fame. 
Believe me, a motor: car is not the same.’ 


A. J. MUNNINGS. 








Unfair advantage taken of Mr. James Joyce by the officials 
of the British Broadcasting Company. 
Mr. JAMES JOYCE 
Was invited to broadeast when he had lost his voice ; 
For,” said they, “like this he’s 
Not in a position to recite anything from Ulysses.” 


Contemptuous attitude of Dr. Ropert BripGes towards 
those who demand that inspiration should be vocal. 
‘Men 
Who keep pestering me to burst into print every now 

and then 
I treat like so many midges,” 
Said Dr. Ropert Bripces. 


Plain statement of fact by Mr. Aveustus Jonny. 
Mr. Avaustus JOHN 
Said, “‘I do not go in much for painting people with 
nothing on ; 
But the face alone—there is something tobe said for that, 
Under the right sort of hat.” 


Slight flaw discoverable in the compositions of 
Miss GERTRUDE STEIN. 
Miss GERTRUDE STEIN 
Writes line after line ; 
But none of it’s s remarkably explicit, 
Is it? 


Interesting juvenile attitude towards supernatural phenomena 
observed by Sir J. Barrie. 
Sir JAMEs Barrie 
Said to a small boy named Harry, 
‘There are fairies in the barn; 
To which the small boy nena ‘Garn! 





| 
| 
| 
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CRICKET A CRIME, 

Tue Rev. Bernarp Everett, Minor 
Canon, and president of the Windsor 
Victoria Cricket Club, has, according 
to The Times, made some most interest. 
ing discoveries in the K1ne’s library at 
Windsor concerning the origin and early 
history of cricket. The first mention 
of the game, he said, was in the reign 
of Epwarp I., in 1300, and the next in 
1344, when fielders for the first time 
appeared. The players in this instance 
were monks, who seem to have been 
strong supporters of the game, and 
would naturally incline to the more 
ascetic and self-denying parts of it. 
The laity, presumably, did the batting 
and bowling, while the holy men hunted 
the leather in the “country.” A pretty 
picture. ‘Third man,” maybe, was 
originally ** third monk,” and the “over” 
was doubtless instituted one hot after- 
noon when some portly abbot had had 
enough of charging about in the long 
grass. 

But the most exciting of the Canon’s 
discoveries is surely this—that in the 

_ reign of Epwarp IV. the game of cricket 
was declared illegal ! 

The reason? Well, it distracted the 
, people from archery, which was then the 

Englishman’s chief weapon of defence. 

The penalty ? Two years’ imprison- 

ment, with a fine of ten pounds. The 

‘implements’ were burned and the 
| owner of the cricket-field was liable 
| to three years’ imprisonment, with a 
| fine of twenty pounds—in those days a 
fortune. 

O Tempora! O Mores! as somebody 
has well said. Curious, is it not, that 
our beloved national game, cradle and 
symbol of the English character, was 
once considered a namby-pamby pas- 
time, the sport of clergymen, seducing 
the citizens from the manly exercise of 
bows and arrows and dangerous to the 
| State. 
| The Rev. Evererr does not relate 
| the detailed history of the prohibition. 
; But we can imagine it. Some Justice 
| of the Peace, confronted with an erring 
| boy, shook his grey head and said, “It 
| is high time the game of cricket was 
| stamped out. Corrupting our youth; 
| ruining the country.” Then a Bishop 

preached a sermon against cricket; a 

Stop-Cricket movement sprang up in 
| various parts of the country ; there were 
| ‘*scenes” and demonstrations when 

leading citizens interrupted the un- 

healthy sport. Meanwhile the virtues 
_ of archery were everywhere dinned into 
| the heads of the young men, and they 
were implored to be faithful to the 
recreation of their fathers, which would 
| teach them fortitude and the military 
| spirit. Then a wit about the Court 
! 
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observed that the Battle of Tewkesbury 
was not won on the playing-fields of 
Eton. The Kine gave his famous and 
laconic command, * Not cricket ’””—so 
often misquoted since—and the thing 
was done. 

And so, according to Mr. Evererr, 
the great game almost disappeared until 
the reign of QuEEN ANNE, when it was 
decided that the game was not illegal 
or bad in itself, “but only in the ill-use 
of it by betting more than ten pounds 
on it, for that was bad and against the 
law.” Therefore, if persons did not put 
more than ten pounds on the game, they 
had no trouble; and cricket had the 


character which horse-racing has to-day 


—a manly ment but immoral. 


archery.’ 


Who knows what tricks the wheeloftime 
may play with our sport-values still? 
Maybe King Cricket may fall from his 
throne again, and darts or croquet, ox 
bowls or archery, lawn-tennis or dog- 
racing, become the noble and the 
national game. 

So let us all be very careful what we 
say about other people’s pleasures. And | 
our thanks to the Rev. EveRerv. 

A... 2. 
Our Pampered Mascots. 
‘A secretary is required for Officers’ Cub, 








Aldershot.’ 





—Advt. in ited hei 











As late as 1695, I believe, a soft or | 
deceitful act was condemned as ‘not | 


Oh, what a lesson for us all is here! | 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Critic” and “Two GENTLEMEN 
or Soxuo.” (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH). 

In the hard brilliance of its studied and 
elaborate impromptus 7'he Critic con- 
fesses its period ; but it isastonishing how 
little it dates itself in its 
commentsonthe morals 
and methods of criti- 
cismand advertisement. 
And the boisterous fun 
of its “Tragedy Re- 
hearsed”” makes as 
direct an appeal to a 
modern audience as A 
Pantomime Rehearsal. 
This burlesque was no 
doubt its main attrac- 
tion for Sir Nicer 
PLAYFAIR. Without 
tampering with the text 
he has contrived to in- 
troduce many typical 
touches of his‘own, as 
when the clock strikes 
a few hours too many, 
or the entrance of the 
Earl of Leicester is an- 
ticipated at the wrong 
side, or the Under- 
Prompter whistles a perfunctory accom- 
paniment to illustrate Tilbwrina’s cata- 
logue of ‘the feather’d warblers of the 
grove,” and inadvertently continues it 
after she has passed from bird-life to 
botany. 

The part of Puff—though easy enough 
in the rehearsal scene, where, by the 
way, it isa convenience, as I once 
proved for myself, to have the 
book of words in one’s hand to 
refer to(Mr. JAMEs DaLe scorned 
to take advantage of this adven- 
titious aid)—presents grave diffi- 
culties to anyone who cares 
about consistency. For there are 
two distinct Puffs: (1) a man 
with a keen discriminating wit 
' that holds up to ridicule the 
foibles of Stage and Press and 
Society; and (2) an incredibly 
dull critic of his own work, 
who never knows when he is 
making himself ridiculous. No 
actor can hope to reconcile 
these contradictory aspects of 
the same character. Mr. DaALe, 
by adopting an air of ingenuous 
self-complacency, did his excel- 
| lent best to effect a compromise. 

The whole cast, true to the 
Hammersmith tradition, caught 
joyously and intelligently the 
spirit of burlesque ; but special 
praise must be given to the 
accomplished acting of Mr. 
| CuarkE-Smitu, who doubled the 
| parts of Sir Fretful Plagiary and 


Tilbuvina . 
Puff . 








. Miss MARIE NEY. 
. Mr. JAMES DALE. 





Plun 


Whiskerandos; andto Miss Marie Ney’s 
Tilburina. But for mere heart-breaking 
fun I give the palm to the bovine inanity 
of Miss Rut Taytor as Tilburina’s 
shadow. 


I feared that we should have no 


laughter left for Mr. ALAN Herpert’s 


TILBURINA AND HER UNDERSTUDY. 
Confidante . 
Dangle... 
RONALD SIMPSON. 


Sneer . . MR 


Shakespearean burlesque. But he held 
his own with SHERIDAN, and something 
more. His idea was to counter the vogue 
of playing SHAKESPEARE in modern dress 
by giving an episode of present-day life 
in the language of the Bard. 

The scene is laid in a Soho dancing- 
club, the kind of place made familiar 


INFECTIOUS 


SUICIDE—AN ENCORE. 





. Miss RutTH TAYLOR 
Mr. D. 








Mr. Scotr RUSSELL. 


to us by the posters that announce a_ 


Raid on,a-‘:'West-End” Club, where a 
certain Duchess, ‘te the horror of her 
young daughter, who blames herself 
for having led her “dam” into evil 
courses, is doing things that are no 
credit to her age or caste. Here too 

are the usual detectives, 


the former disguised as 
w “gentleman,” with a 
flaming red handker- 
chief exposed in the 
opening of his ill-fitting 
white waistcoat. And 
there was a bottle of 
alleged port, served at 
illegal hours, that kept 
on tumbling noiselessly 


to the floor. 


literary parody Mr. 
HERBER?’s lines were 
a great achievement. 
Serupulously avoiding 
the imitation of hack- 
neyed passages, he con- 
fined himself largely to 
w burlesque of that flor- 
escent eloquence which 
the Master so often permits himself to 
place in the lips of the most improbable 
characters or to throw off in the most 
unseasonable conditions. As a foil to 
these flights he gave us now and thena 
delightful break-down into sheer bathos. 
The passage, beginning with ‘Pluck me 
ten berries from the juniper,” in which 
Lord Withers orders a Martini 
and describes its ingredients, was 
masterly. So were the protracted 
effusions of the Metropolitan 
policeman, renewed time after 
time in the very article of death 
by suicide. 


Hay PETRIE. 


why he or anyone else should 
have died, but A. P. H., not trust- 
ing, as he might well have done, 
to the unaided attraction of his 
refinements as a parodist, had 


let. At the end nobody was 
left standing except the club 
pianist (Miss Brerr- Davigs), 
who threaded her callous way 
through the piled corpses, closed 
the piano and withdrew. 


In case the author should 


right parodist— 


love the best.’’ 





be charged with disrespect for | 
SHAKESPEARE I quote a disarm- | 
ing line from his Prologue, a line | 
that reflects the attitude of your 

| 





one official, one private, | 


and without fracture on 


As an exercise in pure 


There was noparticular reason 


resorted to the more elementary , 
appeal of a Shakespearean | 
shambles on the model of Ham- | 


‘We laugh the most at those we | 
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| Knowing Mr. Herpert’s passion for 

introducing propaganda into his work, 
| you will not be surprised to learn that 
| he took occasion to direct some devas- 
tating philippics at the scandal of 
D.O.R.A. and the nefarious methods of 
the agent provocateur. 

From a company whose interpretation 
| was uniformly good, I select 
for particular mention Mr. 
Hay Perris as Lord Withers 
| (though he showed a ten- 
| dency to rush his lines, a 

bad defect in a play where 
'so much depends upon a 
| clear rendering of subtle- 
| ties of word and phrase) ; 
| Miss YVONNE Rortr, admir- 
| ably stolid as the Duchess’s 
| daughter, and Mr. Scorr 
| Russetni as Plum, of the 
Metropolitan Police, the 
First Gentleman of Soho. 

Sir Nigen Prayratr took 
no part in either play, but 
| reserved himself for a sym- 

pathetic rendering of the 

Prologue of each. Here 

again, even when all allow- 

ance is made for the differ- 
ence of period, Mr. HERBERT 
more than held his own. 

I bid you hasten to this 
| feast of good things, for 
| “Time!” is to be called three weeks 
| from its start. But surely there must 
| be, somewhere East of Hammersmith, 
some manager sufficiently epicure to 
revive it ? O. S. 


‘Fortunato’ and “THe LAapy FROM 
ALFAQUEQUE ” (Court). 


Ir seems to be a rule either of 
| Spanish comedy in 
general, or of Spanish 
| comedies by the two 
| QUINTEROS in particu- 
lar, that all the excite- 
ment should come with 


arush at theend. The 
opposite principle is 
_usually observed in 


England, where, after 
| the first or sometimes 
the second Act of three, 
one is absolutely cer- 
tainthat the sponge has 
been squeezed dry and 
that any further amuse- 
ment can only be a mild 
repetition of what we 
have heard before. 

The disadvantage it. 
the Spanish procedure 
is that the crescendo on 
which the curtain falls 
—and it is a real cres- 
cendo—demands a very 
subdued note, some- 


Don Pascual . 
Blanca 











Amaranta 
Fortunato. 





. Miss MOLuLy RANKIN, 


times rather a monotonous note, 
throughout the piece. The advantage is 
that we are really laughing as we rise 
to go home. I have seen last Acts in 


English comedies when only the brave 
heart and the stiff upper lip prevented 
me from watering my programme with 
tears. 





TROUBLES OF A MARKSWOMAN’S ASSISTANT. 
: . Miss Miriam LEWES. 
. Mr. O. B. CLARENCE. 








impostor. He then appears at a street 
corner, lamenting his misery, and re- 
ceives a few hints in the rogue’s breviary 
from a holier mendicant. Diffidence, 
want of real courage, is his failing. 
He spurs himself at last to take a few 
coins from the hat of a blind beggar, 
but is struck by remorse and a sense of 
his guilt and puts them back 
again, the blind beggar being 
overwhelmed by the princely 
munificence of the sudden 
gift. Fortunato himself, with 
a wife and five children at 
home, having passed from 
one casual job to another, is 
left in despair. Now, inthe 
last scene of the piece, he 
makes his way to the sub- 
urbs, where a lady has 
offered employment. She 
is indeed a strange lady. 
She is a crack (stage) rifle- 
shot. Her father has died 
nobly crossing the Niagara 
Falls on a tight-rope. Her 
uncle has perished gloriously 
also in the height of his 
professional fame. He kept | 
six black panthers. All she | 
wants of Fortunato, who | 
once had to throw up the | 
job of a caretaker because 

he was so frightened of bur- 











The Lady from Alfaqueque at the, glars, is that he should hold a lighted 


Court Theatre was preceded by what 
may be called a long curtain-raiser, in 
which Mr. O. B. Cuarence played with 


| taper in his hand and let her shoot out 
ithe flame. 
| down, remembers his wife and children, 
wonderful skill the part of a genuine nerves himself to despairing courage, 


He tries to turn the job 


down-and-out in that city of beggars,!and is finally seen with his arms | 
Madrid. Heis turned away by a young | stretched against a green target in the | 


architect who has just consented to give 
money to a rubicund and filibustering 
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A POET-IMPOSTOR. 
Mr. ERIC STANLEY, Felipe Rivas . 
Fernandita . 


Adoracion Miss GRACIE LEIGH. 





Mr. JOHN GIELGUD. 
. Miss GILLIAN SCAIFE, 


manner of a crucifixion whilst the lady | 


i punctures a neat pattern all round his | 


head and arms with 
bullet-holes. 

Miss Mirtam Lewes 
is very amusing as The 
Inimitable Amaranta in | 
this scene, which is, of 
course, real tragi- | 
comedy, or, if you like | 
it, tragic farce. A good | 
joke and a very Latin 
one. 

Follows The Lady 
from Alfaqueque. Alfa- 
queque seems to be a 
kindof Wigan. Notthat | 
it hasan alleged pier, but 
it has mountains and 
streams and beautiful 
flowers, and a special 
kind of honey-cake, and | 
people come from it. 
They come to Madrid, 
and when the lady from 
Alfaqueque, who has 
married a business man 
of Madrid, findsout that | 
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any chance caller has come from Alfa- 
queque, the visitor has a sure place in 
her heart. The humorous acceptance of 
the triumphant password of Alfaqueque 
on the part of Don Pascual, the husband, 
very ably played by Mr. Ertc STaNnLey, 
was one of the pleasantest things in this 
piece, and Miss G1inuiANn Scare, though 
she made no pretence of being Spanish, 
was a delightfully sympathetic hostess 
in whose real kindness of heart and 
adorable loyalty to her native town 
one quite sentimentally believed. 

This comedy, like the other, is very 
prodigal of parts. In order toestablish 
the main point (humorous if not more 
than mildly humorous), quite a number 
of people who come from Alfaqueque 
have to be introduced, before we meet, to 
the young poet, who brings the whole 
affair toa really mirthful conclusion. He 
is a humbug, but a wheedling handsome 
humbug, who throws himself on the 


_ mercy of Fernandita, saying that he is 


pursued and must be hidden; but he 
cannot explain the precise nature of his 
troubles. He makes love to Fernan- 
dita’s protégée, he makes love to a maid- 
servant, he makes love all round. He 
is firmly established, except for a few 
jealousies, in the hearts of the whole 
household (Don Pascual mildly protest- 
ing), when Adoracién, the confidante of 
Fernandita, exposes him as the young 
man who has played precisely the same 
trick in her house a few years ago. 
Tears from Fernandita. Protestations 
to the Virgin of the Medals. Wrath 
against the viper that had been nursed. 
She will speak to the young man for his 
good. He must leave the house at once. 

We now have a very delightful scene. 
The young poet explains himself. Yes, 
he is a deceiver; he has sinned. But 
he is a poet. His art is everything ; he 
does not prostitute his talent. It is 
necessary for him sometimes to have a 
holiday. How can he do it except by 
insinuating himself into the good graces 
of a family who will board him free of 
charge? And when he finds a family, 
above all a hostess, so charming, so kind 
as L’ernandita how can he bear to break 


| her heart by exposing his own deceit, 


guilty though he may feel in having 
presumed on her hospitality? But 
more than that. He is in love; he is 
in love with Blanca. This is his only 
real love. The rest have been just flirta- 
tions. Jernandita, who has already 
found herself unable to destroy Blanca’s 


| romance by telling her the truth, is now 


herself unwillingly overwhelmed by this 


| troubadour in the right picaresque 


| writing a poem... 


school, and is finally conquered by the 
announcement that Felipe during his 
retirement in her household has been 
. a poem about 
what? A poem about Alfaqueque. 


Alfaqueque! Oh, joy! He will read it 
aloud. He does. The members of the 
household file in one by one; Don 
Pascual is in comic despair. The poem 
about Alfaqueque is still being de- 
claimed aloud as the curtain falls. 

Mr. Jonn GIeLGuD as F’e'ipe was ex- 
cellent. A great deal of gay charm was 
necessary to carry off so credibly the 
final pose, when we Northerners were 
expecting the young scapegrace to be 
driven ignominiously from the home. 
Mr. ANTHONY IRELAND as Nicolds, the 
boorish fiancé of Blanca, was also 
amusing in a part that finally overthrew 
any lingering beliefs we may have had 
in chivalry as a natural possession of 
the modern Spanish young man. Miss 
Ann TrEvor’s Rosita proved ably that 
a vivacious manner with the gentlemen 
is more important than a care for 
crockery,even to a Spanish parlourmaid. 

The Lady from Alfaqueque, which 
is translated by HELEN and Hartey 
GRANVILLE-BarKER and sportingly pre- 
sented to us by ‘‘ANMER HALL,” should 
probably be played rather quicker, if 
only for the reason that no doubt we 
miss a few points that depend on local 
allusion and atmosphere. I liked Fer- 
nandita’s sitting-room. There was an 
orange-tree, and, I fancy, a camellia in 
the window. Nivor. 








OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
A Byscnoot TRAGEDY. 

Tus really has nothing to do with 
Education, except of the most practical 
kind. ‘ Byschool” is simply our local 
Nigerian rendering of the common or 
pedal bicycle. 

Itpagu lies far in the bush, thirty 
miles from a post-office, and the fort- 
nightly mail used to be brought up by 
a ‘*runner,” who did a steady two-and- 
a-half miles per hour. On alternate 
Saturday evenings the Assistant Dis- 
trict Officer, sole white inhabitant of 
Itpagu, might generally be seen walk- 
ing down the straight red road into the 
sunset, his eyes skinned for a toiling 
black figure with a mail-bag on his head. 

Then a munificent Government pre- 
sented Itpagu with the byschool. 

Adum, the runner, became invested 
with a romance which the comic falls 
and petty abrasions sustained during 
his tuition did nothing to dispel. It 
was decided, on grounds of dignity, that 
a small waistcloth was an unsuitable 
garb for his high office, and generous 
subscriptions soon raised an old khaki 
shirt, which was followed later by a still 
older pair of khaki shorts. Thus ac- 
coutred, Adum wobbled magnificently 
round the station’s open spaces, the 
admired cynosure of dozens of coal-black 
piccaninnies. He did wonders with his 








pedals, but was inclined to be shaky 
where brakes and bell were concerned. 

At last the great day dawned when 
Adum was judged fit to make his maiden 
trip for the mail. A large gathering 
watched him as he stood in full dress 
by his machine and tied the outgoing 
mail on tothe carrier. From the crowd 
came the voice of an expert— 


‘Look dem byschool for front. E no | 


catch breeze for wheel.” 


“Ah!” said Adum, looking. “E so. | 


Breeze no live. Where de pomp?” 
Willing hands detached the pumpand 
the front tyre was duly inflated. The 
unofficial expert spoke again :— 
“Make you look um for road, Adum. 
Any time breeze no live, make you 
pomp de wheel good.” 
“1 go do so,” said Adum a little 
haughtily. ‘I can savvy dat one.” 
After one or two false starts Adum 
plunged down the road to a mixed 
chorus of “‘ Make you go softly-soffly-o!” 
and ‘ Dis byschool e fine pass all!” 
The rest of the tragic story was 





gleaned with difficulty from the defeated | 


hero, who returned much sooner than 
had been expected. 

For some miles he had pedalled hap- 
pily up hill and down dale. He over- 
took but few people, most of whom 
heard the strident coimplaints of his 
machine as he put the brakes full on by 
way of warning. Presently he came to 
a long steep descent, down which with 
the unspoilt joy of the nerveless savage 
he careered at top speed. Fifty yards 
from the bottom he noticed that the 
wooden culvert had been washed away, 


leaving a yawning gap. “I must stop,” | 


thought Adum, and rang his bell hope- 
fully. Nothing happened. He rang it 
again, loud and long; the perfidious by- 
school only flew the faster. Five yards 
from the abyss he tried the desperate 
expedient of ringing the bell and apply- 


ing the brakes simultaneously—but it | 


was too late. Crash!. 


ee 
Adum takes a lot of breaking up, but | 


the byschool was more delicate; it 
never wheeled again. The wreck of it 
was brought back on its rider’s head. 


Now, on alternate Saturdays at It- | 


pagu, you may see the A.D.O. strolling 
down the straight 1ed road into the 
sunset, his eyes strained for a khaki- 
clad walker surmounted by a mail-bag. 
Governments do not repeat their gifts. 








‘* Mayor-Evecr Fauiis Intro Batu. 

Although totally submerged and fully 
dressed, he struggled to the side, and was as- 
sisted out of the bath. Dripping wet, and ap- 
preciating the humour of the situation, Mr. 
——- immediately proceeded to 

Srrinster Lorp Mayor.”’ 
Provincial Paper. 

Such remarkable proceedings seem to 
us to justify capital letters. 
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THE POST-WOMAN. 



























——_ oe ,,s ALONG the country roads she came EE gx ~. oe 
2 oe “< Walking her district, wet or fine, Bi “ wes 
~~ * A sturdy weather-beaten dame MY ie 

o With cheeks that wore an apple-shine; ¢°.° ™ 7 ~~ 7 

- Her grey hair curled beneath her cap, ; ge 

Her tucked-up skirts were thick and _/ 
wide, 


Her post-bag on its leather strap 
Went flipping-flopping at her side. 


She brought the morning mail for years, 
Hurrying round on tireless feet, 

YG, " Andsharedournews ofsmilesandtears, 
“<, So kind she was and wise and sweet; 
é And when she stopped her work atlast —__ 
The friends about the district there ---..-~— ~ 
Bought her, in memory of the past, 

A teapot and an easy-chair. ss 





et. 


/ 


No more of dusty dirty roads 


(7 Lyb£iA 
In scorching sun or pouring rain, My gh 


No more of bearing heavy loads ug Yl: C47 
To other people’s doors again ; e —— or 
po 


Instead she rests in modest state, 

And filled with quiet pride is she 
_To hear her postman at the gate 

While she is sitting sipping tea. 
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Siud-Groom (from neighbouring Hunt), “ How ’D THAT LAD THAT’S JUST LEFT YOU DO TO RIDE OUR MASTER’S SECOND HORSE?” 


Hunt Second Horseman. “* NO GOOD—AIN’T GOT NO EDUCATION. 


CALLS ’ORSES ‘ OSSES,’ AN’ DON’T EVEN ‘ISS AT "IS WORK.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir has been suggested by many thinkers, the Abbé 
3REMOND in particular, that poetry and mysticism have 
much in common. Both have a way of unfitting their 
devotees for all-round citizenship, and the pursuit of reli- 
gious perfection has been traditionally allowed to constitute 
i whole-time job. Save that a vague instinct in his fellows 
condones the poet’s lapses from civic competence, he enjoys 
no such immunity; with the result that while great poets 
make a lifelong religion of their work, the lesser fry tend to 
cultivate poetic passion in youth and social conformity in 
middle-age. This is so common an occurrence that it would 
not be worth remarking had not a young critic, whose know- 
ledge of life has been very naturally and pleasantly out- 
stripped by his ardour for poetry, elected to see something 
sinister in it. Mr. Hue Kinesminn has written a book 
deprecating the “collapse” of MarrHEw ARNoLD (DUckK- 
WORTH) as a poet, and throughout this book traits as old as 
Apam feature as symptoms more Victorian than the Crystal 
Palace. ARrnoxp’s use of his art to escape from the limita- 
tions of his life is set down to a particular revulsion from 
the spiritual tyranny of ArNoip of Rugby; and the fact 
that Matr pronounced Oxford a place of petty pottering 
habits one day, and a home of lost causes the next, strikes 
his biographer as a typical instance of nineteenth-century 
duplicity. Mr. Kinesmint fails to convince me, though he 
seems to have convinced himself, that his hero would have 
gone from poetic strength to strength had he turned his back 
on social obligations. But he has much that is illuminating 


When the great Duke of WELLINGTON was asked to 
nominate three men from among whom there might be one 
celected for the office of Viceroy of India, he took a sheet of 
paper and wrote down one name three times. The incident 
well illustrates that unquestioning assumption of the in- 


dominant feature in a character that has proved not a little 
baffling to a multitude of critics and admirers. The present 
writer, deliberately setting out—in Wellington (HEINEMANN) 
—to disregard the Duke’s career and find the man himseif, 
does indeed succeed in drawing him into converse apart from 
the crowd in which he lived, and if, in reply to certain of 
his inquiries, there is returned hardly more than the curt 
monosyllable with which the Duke was accustomed to dis- 
countenance unwelcome chatter—at least on the lips of a 
male inquirer—yet something is disclosed of the human 
individuality almost smothered beneath too great a burden 
of work and of glory. We are able in this volume to see 
the hero not only in the often-portrayed environment of 
the battle-field, the worshipping circle or the furious mob, 
but also at play with children on the ramparts of Walmer 
Castle, or ordering his steward to pay an extra three hun- 
dred pounds for land bought for him at a bargain price. 
We find him in tears when the strain of Waterloo has 
relaxed. We find him at prayer. If it cannot be said that 
Mr. Bretr has been completely successful in eliminating 
contradictions, for which, after all, he is not responsible; 
or fully proof, in spite of all good resolutions, against the 
distracting temptation to re-tell the story of stirring events, 
yet the attempt was well worth making, and the book 





to say about ArNoxp’s verse, and the task of appreciation | gains rather than loses from the never-failing fascination | 


has a distinctly gracious effect on his temper and style. 


of the events themselves. 


| 


evitable correctness of his own judgment which his latest | 
biographer, the Hon. Oriver Brett, suggests was the | 





| And here Joun Niconson’s art delights 
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LoneMANs have lately sent to the 
mart 
These Five Dogs and Two More, 
The book of Sir 'l'imotHy EpeEn, Bart., 
On the friends who’ve sat at his 
door ; 


With colour gravures or black-and- 
whites. 


A bull-dog, a whippet, an Aberdeen, 
Two terriers (fox), a Dane, 

This is the company, comrades keen, 
That live in these leaves again— 

Live in these laurels lightly spread 

On each far-wandering phantom head. 


But Bonzo, Bonzo of all the lot, 
Bonzo the nursery pet, 
Bonzo (Airedale and devil-knows- 
what), 
Bonzo is faithful yet ; 
And “ Long may Bonzo abide a-by! ” 
So says his master and so say I. 


Nine brief articles, nine, make up 
This book of the dog’s brief span— 
This excellent book of the dog a pup, 
And the dog a veteran ; 
And for dogs in the morn and for dogs 
in the dim o’ the 










Day of the dog, my thanks, Sir Trmorny. 





| Mr. HuGH Watpone’s new short 
| stories deal for the most part with losers 
| in the race of life—apparent losers or 
| veal, for very often (as he sees it) the 
| consolation prizes are more valuable 
| than the firsts. The best of these fifteen 

tales are, I feel, the more prosaic legends 
| of ordinary people in ordinary cireum- 
| stances, who climb their own Tabors of 
| Transfiguration and are not snatched 
| up and set on them by Mr. Watroze. 
| Though I am extremely partial to this 
| writer’s fantasy, when he endows it 
with a world of its own, I do not so 
| much care for his adventures in that 
| uneasy hinterland which is neither life 

nor an escape from life—adventures in 
which some character's rather arbitrary 
obsession is crowned with physical 
horror. ‘The Tarn” and * The Tiger,” 
both ingenious essays in this vein, left 
me unstirred, save indeed by the ad- 
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Civilian. “ Now, 
"IS OWN STRENTH.” 
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I’M WARNIN’ YOU. J ’M ONE 0’ THEM BLOKES WHAT DON’T KNOW 





| mirable descriptions of New York in 





summer embedded in the latter. But ‘The Dove,” which 
relates the misfortunes of a self-constituted peace-emissary 
on the Continent, was one of the most blood-curdling 
| nightmares it has ever been my lot to awake from; and 
here nothing happened which might not befall any all- 
British Simple Simon entangled in his own simplicity and 
the complexities of the exchange. But, when all is said 
and done, Polchester society and similar social backwaters 
are the happiest reaches for Mr. WaLPOLE’s craft; and no 
lover of this in its own way inimitable genre can afford to 
overlook “A Silly Old Fool,” ‘‘ No Unkindness Intended,” 
“The Enemy,” and “The Little Donkeys with Crimson 
Saddles.” There are other good things in The Silver Thorn 
(Macinian), but these, I think, are the pick of the book. 








one occasion allowed to observe that “happiness is like coke— 


Thecompletely civilised man, accordingto Mr.Ciive Bext, | 
is “ unshockable.” To those who wish to test their progress 
in civilisation I recommend Mr. Anpous Hux tey’s new | 
novel, Point Counter Point (CHaTTo AND WiNDUvs) ; it will | 
at least show them how much further they have to go. | 
But of course there is more in the book than that. For | 
sheer brilliance Point Counter Point will possibly have to | 
be accounted the book of the year. Ofits score of characters | 
there is hardly one who cannot say the sort of thing that | 
sounds well and is, as often as not, as good as it sounds. | 
In fact Mr. Huxuey bestows his gift of epigrams too freely; | 
with him even the good are sometimesclever. Mrs. Quarles, for | 
example, a dear old thing who professes Christianity, is on ! 
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| something you get as a by-product in the process of making 

something else.” It is a pity that a book so stimulating to 
| the mind should be so depressing to the spirit. It would 
| not be true to say that Mr. Huxney isa cynic. His eye is 
‘ not jaundiced ; rather it is too clear, it is microscopic, and 
| it makes the people and things it observes as unpleasant as 
| the Brobdingnagian ladies were to Gulliver. Thus even 
the music that Mr. Huxtry loves is produced by “drawing 
rosined horse-hair across the stretched intestines of lambs.” 
But, if he can find some gleam to follow enthusiastically 
_ and a little blindly, what a book he will write! 


} 





Three long thin figures, surpassingly melancholy in 
appearance, decorate the dust-cover of a novel with the 
singular title, Lives and Deaths.of Roland Greer (CoBpEN- 
SANDERSON), written by Mr. Ricnarp Pyke. Indeed,a single 
death would have been hopelessly insufficient for Roland, 
who must needs, when it comes finally to the point, commit 
suicide twice over, once in imagination and again in reality, 
so that the reader at all events may have good value for his 








has gone raving mad in adoration of him, it is obvious that 
one’s powers of credulity are severely taxed. That the tale 
is more amusing than ridiculous is entirely due to the able 
way in which Mr. Brent has handled it. Readers in search 
of sensation tempered by sound common sense may he 
recommended to read this unusual novel. 





I can imagine no more effective antidote for that not 
uncommon complaint which manifests itself in the belief 
that the British race is decadent, degenerate and more or 
less going to pot all round than the perusal of My Mystery 


Ships (HoppER anv Stoucuton), by Rear-Admiral Gorpon | 
CampBELL, V.C., D.S.O. For here is an account of perhaps | 


the most thrilling and dragnatic chapter of the whole of 
the Great War from the sea side, told by one of those 


principally concerned with a sailor-like simplicity and direct- | 


ness worthy of the Hakuvuyrt tradition. In particular | 
might mention the passage which describes how the hidden 
gun-crews of the ex-tramp steamer Dunraven, with their 
ship sinking and in flames beneath them, lay grimly silent 





money. I cannot pre- 
tend to guess what may 
have been Mr. Pyke’s 
motive in writing this 
book. A more melan- 
choly and unpleasant 
family than these Greers 
surely never existed— 
even in a Jewish imag- 
ination—and a domes- 
tic story of Jewish life 
usually tends to lay 
stress on the harder 
side of things. Here, 
briefiy,is young Roland, 
alternately bullied and 
caressed by a widowed 
mother, who seems to 
| arouse in her offspring 
nothing but a steadily- 
glowing hatred. She 
dies of cancer,  sur- 
rounded by the entire 
| family, each member 








Customer (who has been shown about fifty designs). ‘YOU DON’T APPFAR TO 
BE SO ENTHUSIASTIC OVER THE LAST FEW PIECES, YOUNG MAN.” 


precise moment should 
arrive for them to open 
fire upon the attacking 
submarine. Surely the 
most determined of 
pessimists could not 
read that passage with- 
out recognising in these 
men-—drawn mostly, 
be it remembered, from 
the mercantile marine 


going folk—worthy suc- 


sailed and fought with 
Drakk and GRENVILLE. 
The mystery ship’s 
strong point was of 
course the element of 
surprise, and Rear-Ad- 


forward the interesting 








greedily calculating how much her decease will mean to him 
or her in wealth or freedom. But to Roland, an ineffectual 
| from the start, it means nothing. He is caught up in the 
cog-wheels of his brother’s affairs, and finds no escape pos- 
sible except by cutting all his veins that he can reach with 
a safety-razor. A messy death! It is some tribute to Mr. 
| Pyke, I suppose, that a certain sincerity of analysis should 
have compelled me to read his book to the end. But I can- 
not say truthfully that I enjoyed the task. 
Larry Galloway, managing editor of an American “ tab- 
loid newspaper,” was enjoying a well-earned holiday when 


two visitors brought him news of the greatest ‘story ” in’ 


the world. To be brief, Professor J. Hendricks Morgan, so 
Larry was told, had restored to life a guinea-pig that had 
been dead for ten months, and was prepared to continue his 
experiments and make them more ambitious. At first Larry 
was sceptical, as well he might be, but such a chance of boost- 
ing his paper had at least to be investigated, and you will 
| find the result of his investigations in The Return of George 
Washington (HopDER AND StouGHTon). For ingenuity Mr. 
LoRING BRENt’s story is quite unbeatable, and he has told 
it with restraint and considerable humour. When one is 
asked to believe that Gkorck WASHINGTON is brought back to 
life at the age of twenty-three and that the whole of America 








—'theory that, had thirty 
instead of two or three been fitted out at the start, the 
submarine menace might well have been nipped in the bud. 
Whether any device of the kind will ever be used again is 
an open question; but few will dispute Rear-Admiral Camr- 
BELL’s confident prediction that ‘“* whatever mysteries may 
be thought of . . . the Empire will always produce the 
men required.” An entrancing book. 


The publishers (HrrBert JENKINS) inform me that The 
Young Elizabeth is ‘a rollicking, breezy story,” but I find 
myself unable to agree with them, and I doubt whether many 
readers will be ready to endorse these epithets. It is true 
that Elizabeth in her days of freedom was so irresponsible 
that she might be said to have rollicked, but for a consider- 
able part of this tale Miss Wrx1rrepD Boaes has shut her up 
in a house that resembled a prison and at one time had 
been an asylum. In this fastness Elizabeth acted as com- 
panion to an aged vampire of a woman, who tried to main- 
tain her youth by feeding upon the vitality of her young 
dependant. The fact is that EKlizabeth when at large be- 
longed to a type so frequent in the fiction of to-day that it 
has become a little tiresome, but when she is interned and 
in trouble she becomes more interesting, and has afforded 
her creator an opportunity to show a fine sympathy with 
distress and to be anything but “ breezy.” 
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Wife (helpfully). “JOHN, DEAR, HERE ARE THE BULLET THINGS YOU FORGOT TO PUT IN.” 








MINCE MEAT. 
(By our Charivartety Artistes.) 

Ow1nG to the anti-noise campaign it 
is rumoured that this year’s crackers 
are to be fitted with silencers. 

In connection with this same move- 
ment there is some talk in Scotland of 
introducing a new type of saxpence 
that won’t go bang. 


The coming vogue with smart children 
is actually to play with the toys they 
get instead of allowing father to mono- 
polise them. - 
* 

It is useful to know that, if there is 
any difficulty about setting the plum- 
pudding alight with brandy, petrol is 
an effective substitute. 


This is the time of year when panto- 
raime jokes stir uneasily in their sleep. 


Now that a girl has married her 
mother’s fourth ex-husband we ought 
to get something fresh in the way of a 
mother-in-law joke. 

* 


If MusrapHa Kemat decides to adopt 
the calendar of Western Europe for 
Turkey, it is anticipated that he will 
engage Scottish experts to assist in 
bringing in the first New Year. 





The experiment of importing reindeer 
into Switzerland is said to have been a 
failure. They are now believed to be 
unable to stand the yodelling—a form 
of music which is also uncongenial to 
Santa Claus. 


Historians agree that the legend of 
Good King Wenceslas is a myth. 
Carol-singers don’t care. 


The authorities say that the exhibi- 
tion of policemen in the Harlequinade 
deters recruiting. But surely men who 
are old enough to join the police are 
also old enough to know that it isn’t 
a real red-hot poker. 


You can sell nearly anything in the 
shape of a Christmas-card excepting 
one that’s got the year printed on it. 


When giving one of those small cars 
as a Christmas-present to a girl, it is 
just as well to remember that an arti- 
ficial silk stocking will hardly hold it 
without ‘“ laddering.” 





Old customs are dying out, but in 
literary circles that of rolling the Yule 
log is still observed. 


The age of a goose may be determined 
by the colour of its feet. These, how- 
ever, are usually removed in the kitchen. 





When it is night in England it is 
day in Australia. In our comfortable 
beds let us think of the Test Match 
spectators trying to sleep on hard seats. 


In Georgia, U.S.A., there is a girl’s 
Rugby club. So far, however, they 
have not been invited to send a team 
over here for the Christmas sales. 

Very large fountain-pens are going 
to be popular as Christmas presents. 
Of course one can always use the over- 
lapping grip. 


Various ingenious contrivances for 
concealing the loud-speaker are adver- 
tised, but our experience is that some- 
body always finds it. 


Just about fifty years ago, we are 
reminded, the first typewriter that 
would write faster than a pen was put 
on the market. The machine that 
writes faster than thought is of course 
a recent development. 


It is said that ghosts are so booked 
up this year that the only way to make 
sure of one is to fix an appointment 
through Sir ArtHUR Conan DoyLe. 


A dog-breeder says that very few 
Alsatians are fond of music. Carol- 
singers, please note. 
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“C_COULD YOU CHAT WITH ME FOR A BIT, MisS? THEY ’VE P-PUT ME IN THE HAUNTED ROOM.” 
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Extract from Aunt Jane’s Diary: “CUTHBERT TOOK ME TO DINNER AT HIS NIGHT-CLUB BEFORE THE 
THEATRE; BUT, ALTHOUGH OF COURSE IT WAS A THRILLING EXPERIENCE, THE PLACE WAS NOT 
QUITE THE WHIRL OF GAIETY I EXPECTED.” 
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THE SPLIT IN THE CABINET. 
[Showing the course that will probably 
be taken by the political novel of 
the nineteen-thirties or thereabouts. 
How different, reader, from the days 
of Butwer Lyrron, or even Mrs. 

Humpury Warp !] 

CuapTer I. 

Cynthia Smith at twenty-seven. O 
incomparable girlhood! Hair that is 
golden and ripples like a field of corn. 
Deep-blue eyes, set rather far apart. 
The slimline. Her height was five foot 
ten inches and a-half. Dawn stood 
abashed at her presence and sub-titlers 
were in despair. The cynosure of 
cameras. Cynthia Smith. 

At twenty-one she had twice 
floated the Channel. At twenty- 
three she had flipped the Atlan- 
tic thrice. At twenty-four she 
had won the whole of the flap- 
pers’ vote in her constituency. 
At twenty-five she had taken 
silk and written two novels and 
a play. At twenty-six she was 
a director of Amalgamated Den- 
tifrices. At twenty-seven she 
found herself Prime Minister of 
England, beating by three years 
the record of the younger Pirr. 

And. was there, natheless, a 
frown on the white girlish fore- 
head as she stocd gazing at a 
bowl of Parma violets in her oft- 
photographed Downing Street 
boudoir and stroked with one 
slim hand the head of the pedi- 
gree Seluki? There was. 

“The marriage arranged be- 
tween Sir John Carruthers,” so 
the curt announcement in the 
newspapers had run, “and Miss 
Cynthia Smith will not take _ 
place.” CLs 2 

There lay behind those bare 
words more than a mere roman- 
tic disillusionment. They told also of 
the severance of a political bond. 

Sir John Carruthers was Home 
Secretary. Dark, burly, confident, self- 
made, with eyes that fascinated even 
policemen on point duty, his popularity 
was almost equal to that of the girl he 
had been about to wed. Magnetism 
radiated from him. An electric current 
ran through his veins. It was often 
said of him that he had sufficient power 
in his personality to drive a train. 

And now ? 

The white-haired butler startled 
Cynthia Smith from her reverie. 

* Mr. Butterby to see you, Madam.” 

‘‘ Show him in,” she said. 

The tall young detective, who had 
so often put to shame the clumsy 
efforts of Scotland Yard, came into the 
room. 

“You sent for me?” he said, taking 








off his hat with an old-world courtesy 
which she could not fail to appreciate. 

“T did, Mr. Butterby.” 

* Why?” 

He had a brusque manner of speaking 
which served partially to conceal his 
kindliness of heart, and long full trousers 
which served almost entirely to conceal 
his shoes. 

“You have heard of the Albanian 
trouble ?” 

‘‘Nomorethan is known to everyone.” 

* You know at least that the rumour 
of a secret treaty between ourselves 
and Albania has been rocking the Chan- 
celleries of Europe and caused the 
wildest confusion at Geneva ?” 





‘“ENGLAND’S GIRL-PREMIER ROMPS UPON FRINTON SANDS.” 


**So much I had heard.” 

“Stones were being flung at the 
windows of the Albanian Embassy last 
night.” 

*T know,” said James Butterby 
simply. ‘One of them hit me.” 

“Mr. Butterby,” she cried, turning 
and clasping her hands, “I want you 
to help me! My Government, as you 
know, has repudiated any knowledge 
of a secret treaty; I scouted it in my 
photophone speech in the Bootle by- 
election last week. And yet there was 
a time, Mr. Butterby, when I toyed 
with the idea. It was discussed in the 





Cabinet. Letters have passed. There 
is one in particular that I sent to Pe 
Stor 


A blush mantled her features. 

“To—Sir John Carruthers, the Home 
Secretary.” 

“He has it still?” 








j her pet gazelle. 


‘He has. And he proposes to make 
use of it. You know that I am deeply 
divided from him in this matter of the 
Abolition of High Heels Bill. He has 
with him Lucinda Vane.” 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer ?” 

“Yes. Oh, Mr. Butterby’”’—and as 
she spoke her official reserve dropped 
from her like a kimono—‘oh, Mr. 
Butterby, that girl is a cat!” 

There was a pause. 

*“ And at the General Election?” 
queried James Butterby when she had 
recovered her calm. 

“He means to take a line against 
me. And he will have this indiscreet 
letter, this terribly indiscreet letter, in 
his pocket. When we go to the 
country next year he can read 
it from platforms, he can publish 
it in the newspapers. And he 
will—I am sure that he will. He 
is wholly in the power of that 
woman.” 

“ Have you a copy anywhere?” 
asked James Butterby. 

She blushed again and handed 

him a type-written sheet. 


“Heart o’ mine!” he read, 
“cannot we do something for 
these poor Albanians? The 
Foreign Office tells me, in a 
rather stupid minute, that the 
rectification of the frontier line 
previously adopted in the dis- 
cussions prior to the negotia- 
tions which led up to the Agree- 
ment of January last, and par- 
tially re-ratified by the Con- 
cordat of April, forms a basis 
of further conversations which 
does not admit of the reopening 
of the original subject of dis- 
pute. I think this means that 
the League of Nationsrefuses to 
stand by the poor old man who 
had his trousers torn by an 
Italian dog. After all, we have given 
Cyprus to M. already, and I met a 
very nice Albanian girl at my aunt’s 
the other day who was most indig- 
nant about the whole affair. Ring 
me up at Chequers, ownest own, and 
let me know what you think. 
CYNTHIA. X X X” 


The words swam before his eyes. 
What a weapon was here in the hands 
of an unscrupulous enemy! Inthe hard 
school of politics it would be no excuse 
that the writer showed all the warm 
generous sympathy of her girlish heart. 
Was this one mistake to mean the 
ruin of a career that had dazzled Eng- 
land ? 

Pictures floated up to his memory— 
pictures in the illustrated daily Press: 
“The First Lady of the Treasury feeds | 
A scene on thelawn at 
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Chequers’ 


Compulsory Calisthen- 
ics Bill safely to port; 
of that other day when 
she had succeeded in 
placing the Registra- 
tion of Babies (Weights) 
Acton thestatute-book; 
of her forceful action 
against the Dutch boot- 
leggers on the shores of 
Kent; of the prowess 
shedisplayed during the 
Non-'Lhroat Tobacco 
Riots of 1931. Were all 





| will do all to help you 
. that I can.” 


these things to be for- 
gotten? Never! thought 
James Butterby; and, 
gazing earnestly into 
those deep blue eyes, 
‘““Madam,” he said, ‘I 


“Thank you,” she an- 
swered, smiling at him ; 
‘‘my knight-errant, I 


feel sure that you will;” and with a|James Butterby determined to find out. 
| swift impulse she placed a Parma violet | His thoughts turned also to John Carru- 
thers, the Home Secretary. What was 
the bond between this sinister, snake- 
like, darkly bhandscme woman, always 


in his button-hole. 


Cnarter II. 
Two weeks of closely shadow- 


_ ing the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer and the Home Secretary 
at clubs and restaurants estab- 
lished one important fact. The 
Chancellorof the Exchequer held 
the incriminating document. It 
wasin hervanity-bag. Disguised 
as a waiter, James Butterby had 
seen it, as she touched up the 
line of her lips after a lunch at 
the Megatherium. But Lucinda 
Vane was not the kind of woman 
to allow herself to be lightly 
robbed of her vanity-bag. Sin- 
ister, snake-like, darkly hand- 
some, always with that mocking 
smile upon her lips, of a fabulous 
wealth whose origin none knew, 
the Mystery Woman of the 
Cabinet, accustomed to glide to 
her place on the Front Bench 
across the extended legs of her 
colleagues, and answer with an 
easy nonchalance the most in- 
tricate financial conundrums of 
the Opposition, she continued to 
baffle the investigator’s skill. 
Was there some secret in her 
past? James Butterby felt that 
therewas. He could have betted 
onit. But what? How, again, 
did she balance her Budgets? 
Noneknew. They werea financial 





juggle which defeated the wisest 


; or again,  England’s Girl- 
Premier romps upon Frinton sands.” 
There were memories too of stormy 
debates in the House; of the day when 
her impressive rhetoric had steered the 


heads. Time and again she had been 
able to save them from collapse by 
“the gift of an anonymous donor,” as 
she stated in the House. 

Who was this ancnymous donor? 
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“DISGUISED AS A WAITER, JAMES BUTTERBY HAD SEEN IT.” 
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with a mocking smile upon her lips, and 
this magnetic darkly-burly man with 
the electric eyes ? 
resolved to find that out too. 
merely by physical beauty that she had 


James Butterby 
Was it 


lured him from Cynthia 
Smith, and often now 
would sit holding one of 
his burly hands in her 
two snake-like ones 
during Question-timein 
the House? 

Why, again, was John 
Carruthers sorich? He 
came of humble stock. 
He boasted of it. Until 
quite recently he had 
been too poor to fly to 
Westminster in hisown 
machine. Now, as he 
negligently parachuted 
down into Parliament 
Square, portfolio in 
hand, he looked every 
inch a plutocrat. 

A sudden quick sus- 
picion stirred in James 
Butterby’s mind. 
Strange things were 
sometimes known in the 


Nut and Fruit Night Club, in Old Comp- 
ton Street, where two-thirds of the 
motley riff-raff of the half-world drank 
raspberry-vinegar together. 
disguise himself as a piece of motley 


He would 


riff-raff and go there that very 
night. 

Half-past nine found him stand- 
ing on the western edge of Picca- 
dilly Circus waiting to cross the 
road. Less than three-quarters- 
of-an-hour afterwards he was in 


— Cuapter ITI. 


The deputation of protest 
against the Rear Lights for 
Rustic Labourers Regulation 
filed up the stairs of the Home 
Office as fast as age and rheu- 
matism would permit, to dis- 
cover, seated by Sir John Car- 
ruthers at the head of the long 
table, his now inseparable com- 
panion, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. On the eve of a General 
Klection, rumours were already 
rife of a new romance in the 
Cabinet and a new split in Min- 
isterial policy. But who, the 
British public were told by the 
Press to ask themselves, could 
shake the prestige of Cynthia 
Smith? Howcould that be done? 
No one had even cartooned her 
yet. He would have been lynched 
forit. Even her known approval 
of the long-standing Prohibition 
Act had failed to weaken the 
authority of one so dentally 
perfect, so noble and so fair. 
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And yet a shadow seemed to loom 
before her path, of whose chill even 
these aged rustics were aware as they 
watched the sparks that flashed from 
John Carruthers’ pupils and saw the 
mocking smile on the lips of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the narrowed 
greenish eyes, the jewelled cigarette- 
holder held lightly in the exquisitely 
manicured hand. 

The deputation was received with 
scarcely-veiled insolence. With many 
a low ery of “Eh bor!” “Iss fey!” 
and ‘“Sure-ly!” it began to clump 
slowly in its hob-nailed shoes -out of 
the room. 

The Home Secretary and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer looked up from 
a short whispered confabulation to find 
that two yokels yet remained standing 
irresolutely near the 
door. 

“That is all, my 
good men,” murmured 
Lucinda Vane, lifting 
her pencilledeyebrows 
in contempt. Came 
then the sharp click of 
a key and the almost 
incredible query— 

** Afore we goos, me 
an’ my mate here, what 
we'd be tedious glad 
to know is: “ Who 
1s the anonymous 
donor ?” 

The Ministers leapt 
to their feet. 

‘Or in other words,” 
said James Butterby, 
removing his white 
whiskers and beard, 
‘“‘Tshould be interested 
to learn whether a 
little bootlegging story 
which has recently come to my notice 
might not be very well exchanged for a 
certain private letter concealed in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s vanity- 
bag.” 

“What in thunder ?” eried John 
Carruthers with a menacing glare. The 
voltage of his eyes was magnificent in 
the December gloom. 

“Stop, John!” It was the voice of 
Lucinda Vane. ‘Get out, you two fools, 
before I ring for the undertaker ;” and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stooped 
to draw a tiny silver-plated revolver 
from her silk-gartered knee. ‘ Put up 
your hands, both of you!” cried But- 
terby, who had not removed his right 
hand from the pocket of his velveteen 
coat. ‘I have had you covered for two 
minutes and a-haif.” 

With muttered curses they complied. 

“The newspapers, at any rate,” went 
on James Butterby in calm authoritative 
tones, ‘if not you, Sir John Carruthers, 
will be interested to leain what makes 





Ann Patcham so wealthy that she can 
afford a service fiat in Park Lane.” 

“Ann Patcham!” cried the Home 
Secretary. As he spoke something 
tinkled to the floor. Butterby picked 
up the little revolver and put it on the 
table. 

**You can drop your hands now and 
sit down.” 

* Ann Patcham !” gasped the woman, 
sinking into a chair. 

“Ann Patcham, bootleggers’ decoy, 
commonly known to the British public 
as Lucinda Vane, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
murmured. Even underneath their 
carmine her lips showed pale. 

“This is monstrous!” shouted the 
Home Secretary. 








“WITH MUTTERED 


CURSES THEY COMPLIED.” 


A figure advanced. It was that of 
the second rustic. 

“ Perhaps you will deign to recognise 
your erstwhile husband, Ann ?”’ 

‘Luther!’ she screamed and fell in 
a heap upon the floor. 

James Butterby took the letter from 
the red vanity-bag, which she had had 
stamped in gold with the initials of the 
Crown, and placed it carefully in his 
coat-pocket, then, raising his left hand 





but still keeping a hold on the trigger 
| of the automatic in his right, ‘‘ Scotland 
Yard,” he said, “‘is powerless to deal 
with this matter, but, thank Heaven, 
we still have a Press in England to 
mete out justice to the evil and the 
good ! If the least step is taken against 
the Prime Minister the people of this 
country shall know whence came the 
private wealth of the so-called Lucinda 
Vane, from what source the unexpected 
gifts to the Treasury and why the police 
so seldom interfere with the nefarious 
liquor traffic in the night haunts of the 














West End. Ay, Sir John, profiter by 
police bribes, associate of smugglers 
and all but, had it not been for my 
action to-day, bridegroom of a bigamist ! 
To a sorry pass in politics are we come 
if gin stalks unashamed in high places 
such as these!” 

Then, lest the loudness of his voice 
should rouse from slumber one of the 
Assistant Secretaries, who were doubt- 
less on the premises, he motioned 
Luther Patcham to unlock the door. A 
hollow groan resounded through the 
Home Office as their feet clattered down 
the stairs. The serpent had failed in its 
oprms: Cuarter IY. 

Christmas Eve. The pavement of 
Whitehall wascrusted witha fine sprink- 
ling of snow as James Butterby turned 
into Downing Street 
and walked lightly to 
the door of No. 10. 

“Does the Premier 
sleep?” he asked the 
old grey-headed butler. 

*Soundly,” he re- 
plied. ‘“‘And her stock- 
ing is hung at the foot 
of her bed, as it has 
been every year since 
she was a child.” 

“Put this into it,” 
said Butterby, hand- 
ing him the letter 
signed ‘“ Cynthia.” 


The outside passen- 
gers on the motor- 
buses were singing 
‘Nowell! Nowell!” as 
he returned towards 
the Strand. He took 
from his note - case 
one crushed Parma 
violet and pressed it reverently to his 
lips. Evor. 








‘*NeEw FEATUures FOR WoMEN.”’’ 
Morning Paper. 
Far better than to keep on trying to 
improve the old ones with face-creams 
and other aids to beauty. 





‘Wearing gas-masks, firemen descended 
into the tunnel and tried to extinguish the fire 
with the aid of flash-lamps.’’—Daily Paper. 


But most fires know better than that. 





‘« Post hoc is not necessarily proper hoc.”’ 
American Magazine. 


It is far more likely to be one of those 


deadly beverages concocted by boot- | 


leggers. 





A student of culture at Tring 
Supported his trousers with string. 
“ For Society’s sake 
This concession I make,” 
Said he, “to the look of the thing.” 
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SUCCESS AT LAST. 
THE COMIC ARTIST PAINTS A SERIOUS PICTURE. 





HISTORY IN MODERN CLOTHES. 


Academy inspired by the recent movement in classic drama.) 


BURNING 








HISTORY IN MODERN CLOTHES. 


(Subjects for the next Academy inspired by the recent movement in classic drama.) 
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CANUTE ORDERING THE SEA TO RETREAT. 








CHARLES I. AND NLLL GWYN. 
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A SONG OF THE WEDD!NG-DRESS. 
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A SONG OF THE WEDDING-DRESS. 





a 
ke 
f 0 PRETTY custom once there wa 
. 


Observed in every town 


By every little sewing-girl 
@ Who made a bridal gown 
tae Whenas the final hem was reached, 
‘ And thus the 
+ 


final thread 
She mingled with the silk a hair 





‘2 f 
{ i 
Drawn from her bended head ; > wl ci 
And as she stitched this double strand ys 
These are the words she said 's a 
“Oh, may he be so handsome, ~ 
And she so lovely be ! f 
And may such happiness as hers | 
Belong one day to me 
Who give this hair to bring her luck \ 
And speed her on her way, 
Whose fingers toiled from morn till night \ 
To make her bright and gay, t 
Whose thoughts will be so close to her 
- Upon her Wedding Day ! 
Such was the pretty custom, \ | 
Such was the simple prayer /I \ \ 
The little seamstresses would breathe y Vv 
While sewing-in their hair. 
But nowadays, when flowing locks ; 
Are things of long ago » 
pa ; And only bobbed and shingled heads i] 
(*%, 7 Are truly comme-tl-faut, : 
ee Jt Where is the marrjed blissfulness » 
ie ee ‘At a: J A strand could once bestow ? . 3 
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SOMETHING OUR ANCESTORS MISSED. 


SOCIETY NOTES ILLUSTRATED 
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NOW WHO SAYS THAT WE'RE NOT A MUSICAL NATION 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 
(A Moral Tale of 1938). 
I. 

THE Christmas Numbers were the real 
cause of it all. They had come out a 
day or two earlier every year for years, 
and in 1938 the principal ones appeared 
in the first week of September. Jolly 
tales about the snow; jokes about the 
waits, the mistletoe and the Christmas 
stocking. And with the jokes, of course, 
the usual sentiments belonging to the 
festive season—Peace, Goodwill, Family 
Affection, Generosity and so forth. So 
that by September 7th such matters as 





Christmas cards, the postman’s tip and 
whether to have a tree or 
a& conjurer were already 
being discussed in thou- 
sands of British house- 
holds. Many people for a 
long time had been saying 
privately that the thing 
was becoming absurd, and 
suddenly it came to the 
notice of the daily Press. 
There were paragraphs 
everywhere. 

The Editor of The Sunday 
Flal did not take the 
obvious line and say it was 
absurd. He said it was 
quite right. He had been 
seeing himself recently as 
a modern SAVONAROLA, a 
Sabbath scourge for the 
nation. He divided his 
valuable space about 
equally between protracted 
accounts of murdersand ex- 
hortations to the religious 
life, and the fact that his 
murder-columns did more 
than anything to keep the 
people out of church did 
not spoil his sleep. 

He jumped at this Early 
Christmas idea and made a splash of it. 
The absurd thing, he said, was not that 
the Christmas spirit should get abroad 
so soon, but that if should get abroad so 
late. Why, he said, in a vigorous leader, 
should we save up our loving-kindness 
for a few brief days at the end of the 
year? Was it to go forth that Britons 
could only be generous and genial in the 
mince-pie season? Did it need plum- 
pudding and turkey to put the nation in 
a state of goodwill to all men? Was 
** Peace on earth” to be no more than 
the catch-word of a week? No. The 
Sunday Fiail proposed to give a lead to 
the nation in this matter. If the Christ- 
mas spirit was right in December it 
was right in November, it was right in 
June, it was right all the year round. 
And “Christmas all the Year” would 
henceforth be the slogan of The Sunday 


THE 





Flal. The editor relied on the nation 


to make every night of their lives a 
Christmas Eve and every morning a 
New Year’s Day. A prize of One Thou- 
sand Pounds was offered for the best 
example of a Christmas action done in 
daily life before November Ist. The 
first hundred competitors would receive 
a free insurance against beri-beri, shark- 
bite and Malta fever. The Sunday 
Flail. ... And so on. 


II. 


The vigorous and outspoken leader in 
The Sunday Flail had, as usual, a pro- 
found effect upon the mind of the nation. 
What was less usual, there was a little 
evidence that it was having an influence 











Jocelynhad a refined nature and read The 
Observer. His dearest wish was to meet 
Mr. J. L. Garvin. He loathed boxing, 
had always loathed it. Music was his 
passion. On Wednesday he was to fight 
Bert Bruiser, and if, as he intended, he 
reduced the challenger to a state of 
horizontality it would be the last fight 
of his life. He was going to settle down 
with the little woman and learn counter- 
point and meet nice people. More than 
anything he wanted to meet Sir Epwarp 
Eaar. As he thought of the future the 
champion’s cultivated jaw stiffened and 
the will-to-win was written plain upon 
his sensitive face. He wanted to meet 
Dame EruHet Smytu. If he beat Bert 
Bruiser, he thought mod- 
ut estly, somebody might in- 
[—__ troduce him to Sir THomas 
BEECHAM. 

Jocelyn finished an article 
by Mr. Ernest NEwMAn 
on ballad opera and went 
to bed. Mrs. Thew was 
already asleep, dreaming of 
Bert Bruiser, whom she 
loved. 


| 
Il. 

A little later Mr. William 

Blake, by profession a bur- 
i glar, entered the Thews’ 
sitting-room and prepared 
to transfer the champion’s 
trophies to a capacious 
sack. But before beginning 
work he helped himself to 
a brandy-and-soda, sat 
down for a short rest and 
picked up The Sunday 
flail. He read through 
the article on “Christmas 
all the Year,” made a slight 


= sound expressive of wonder 
and proceeded to his 























‘A THEATRICAL MANAGER OFFERED AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR TWICE 
RATE OF ROYALTIES SUGGESTED BY HIS AGENT.” 


ontheir actions. Queer things happened 
in the City. A company promoter, the 
day before he invited subscriptions to 
the Mbopo Diamond Syndicate, an- 
nounced in the Press that as a matter 
of fact there were no diamonds in the 
Mbopo Valley, nor were there likely to 
be. A theatrical manager offered an 
unknown author twice the rate of royal- 
ties suggested by his agent. Mr. Puinip 
SNOWDEN, in a speech at Runcorn, said 
that Mr. Winston CuurcHILi was the 
greatest Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ever. 

In his superb flat one night sat 
Jocelyn Thew, the heavy-weight cham- 
pion boxer of the world, reading the 
Sunday papers ; and, tier by tier on the 
side- board stood the silver cups and 
trophies of his numerous conquests. He 
tookin The Sunday Flail but did not read 
it, for its vulgarities jarred upon him. 





labours. 

When only half of the 
cups were in the sack 
Jocelyn Thew returned to the room, and 
with that left hand which had caused 
unconsciousness in so many quarters 
neatly shifted Mr. Blake from the per- 
pendicular to the horizontal. 

Before he rose the burglar took a 
cautious look at the boxer’s sensitive 
face. He then climbed on to his feet 
and said meekly— 

“T am glad you did that, brother; I 
deserved it. Nevertheless you wrong 
me.” 

“T may wrong you again,” said 
Jocelyn, raising his fist. 

‘No, no,” said the other hastily. ‘It 
is true that I did intend to commit a 
felony, but when you came in I had 
already experienced a change of heart. 
Something had happened.” 

“Then,” said the boxer with that 
gentle irony. which had made him 
famous, “I was mistaken in thinking 
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| the article with avidity. At 


upon going to jail.” 


| Have another brandy.” 


| glar, and added shyly, “1 
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that I saw you putting my property in]man. He had an inward glow, a| And now this “Why I Shall Win” 
a sack?” generous urge to do good actions. On|business—all this talk about Bert’s 


‘You were. I was engaged in restor-| his training-trot that morning he flung !eyes, Bert’s teeth, Bert’s kidneys—was 
. ot5 dD 5 5 : . ba 
ing your property to the it really in the Christmas 
side-board. Read that.” arin) yygyyqayssnrnes =H NAHM spirit? Would a man who 
Jocelyn took the vulgar ial eye : A) HN ij) sincerely wished to make 
: . . Wiis ij? i! TT AT . . 
sheet with distaste, but read WE ul TM peace and goodwill the main- 
\" \ |! } fo) 
(li Pigg 


spring of all his days an- 
il nounce in public the detailed 
injuries which he proposed 
| to do to the internal organs 
of a fellow-creature? Would 
such a man cheerfully say 
of another that after their 
meeting that other would be 
compelled to spend a long 
period of time in a hospital ? 
Ought one even to say 
that one would win? the 
champion mused. For that 
matter ought he to wish to 
win? He, Jocelyn, had been 
—' champion for two years; 
mei taal TWAS KD poor Bert had never been 
ms ||) |) \l Wy champion at all. 
That night he confided 





the end of it he burst into | 
tears. 

‘““Shake hands,” he said 
softly. 

The burglar did s0, 
cautiously. ‘Great, isn’t 
it?” he said. ** And now, to 
show the sincerity of my 
goodwill, brother, I insist 


“Please, no,” said the 
boxer with a look of pain; 
“T could not bear it.” 

“T beg of you 

“No, no!” 

“‘T would rather.” 

“T will not hear of it. 





“Thanks,” said the bur- 


woman. 
noticed a box of crackers in Ls “Gosh!” said the little 


the cupboard.” = woman, and gave him a cool- 
“Excellent,” saidJocelyn; “=== ing medicine. ‘I knew this 





: : —— Bests : 
“wewill havealittleparty."”§ <===———==_—_—_______ Sa ~music would get you down. 
Give it up, you soft sponge.” 
IV. “THE BURGLAR TOOK A CAUTIOUS LOOK AT THE BOXER’S Eil ote ee i _— 5 le 
sueeeveve pace.” Lileen Thew was a simple 


The following day there little thing and knew what 
appeared in the Press Mr. Jocelyn Thew’s | half-crowns to children and beggars, and | she wanted. She wanted Bert Bruiser, 
manly and confident prediction of victory. | at the first opportunity he had bought | who was her sort and scarlet-blooded. 

‘‘] shall beat Bert,” he said; “I shall | the little woman a diamond necklace. |Jocelyn’s musical tendencies disgusted 
bash Bert. Bert will hit her. He had kept them 


the dirt. Bert is a tough o72, - dark whilehe was courting. 









these doubts to the little | 


boy, but, whenIThavedone 7 JHi97% . . |) £3 She had married him be- 
: : — Zé ° x . | 
| with Bert, Bert will have a he Wr Ma RS =o RS cause he waschampion; and 





| meet Mr. Francis Toye.” 


| to lie up for a few months. 


champion he must remain. 
Jocelyn looked at Kileen 
tenderly. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 


I shall go for Bert’s eyes. 
I shall close Bert’s eyes. 
When I have bunged up 
Bert’s eyes I shall knock 
Bert’s teeth out. Then I 
shall go for Bert’s kidneys. 
After that I shall bring up 
my punch, and Bert will be 
wishing he had gone in 
for croquet. I was never 
in better fettle. Bert can- 
not hurt me; I shall split 
Bert’s liver. I shall win. 
When I have biffed Bert 
I shall settle down and 
learn music. I hope to 


woman, I[ will bash—I will 
retain the championship. 
But after that I shall get 


have lessons at the harp. 
Who knows?” he added 
warmly, “we might meet 
AprRIAN Boutt.” 

‘‘Snakes and ladders!” 
said the little woman. 

v. 

Mr. William Blake was 
a man of intellect, as bur- 
glars have to be, and he 
paid a visit to Mr. Bert 
Bruiser’s headquarters, 
where at that moment the 
first draft of Bert’s “Why 
I Shall Win” message was 


Jocelyn had himself 
passed this document for 
publication, but he read it 
in the papers with a queer 
feeling of uneasiness. The 
Sunday Flail’s article had 





moved his impressionable —— ae we // Ve ar being prepared. 

mind to the depths, and wi “fo re , ‘tf AF ‘7 William for a considera- 
since his talk with the bur- “ON HIS TRAINING TROT HE FLUNG HALF-CROWNS TO tion laid certain informa- 
glar he had felt a better CHILDREN AND BEGGARS.” tion before Bert’s advisers, 





a violoncello, and you shall | 


“for your sake, little | 
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and next day the world was astonished 


to read the following :— 
“Wx 


lexpect to go down on 
Wednesday. Jock is too 
good for me. Jock will 
hurt me quite a lot. Jock 
will go for my eyes, and 
this will be very painful, 
as I have a wound over 
the right eye which is 
not quite healed. My 
punch is a pretty good 
punch, but it is nothing 
to Jock’s punch. 
will bash me. I might 
last a couple of rounds, 
but not more. It is a bit 
hard, as I wanted to be 
champion, and Jock has 
had a good innings. But 
it can’t be helped. I wish 
him luck. I shall take 
my bashing like a good 
sport. Good-bye, all.” 


For this message the 
Editor of The Sunday Flail 
awarded Bert Bruiser the 
one-thousand-pound prize 
mentioned above. 


And as he read the modest benevo- 
| lent words the heavy-weight champion 


blushed for very shame. 
VI. 
THE Bic Fiaut.... 
Jocelyn Thew never 


Ob- 


| servers said that he seemed 


afraid to hurt Bert. He 


| took great pains to avoid 


hitting Bert’s right eye. 
His kidney-punches were 
more like the attentions of 
a masseur. And in the 
fourth round, with a gen- 
erous gesture, he threw up 
his hands and was knocked 
OWE... 3 

That night the little 
woman told Jocelyn that 
she loved Bert Bruiser. 


vil. 
The next morning thie 


| little woman began putting 


weed - killer in Jocelyn’s 
morning tea. She was 
through. 

Jocelyn noticed heraction 


| and drank the first cup of 
| tea meditatively, wonder- 


ing what in these circum- 
stances was the Christ- 
massy thing to do. Poor 
little woman! she could 
not be expected to under- 





I SHALL LOSE, 
By Bert Brviser. 


Jock | 








stand. She loved Bert, and who was| generally poured his tea on the aspi- 
he to stand selfishly in her way? distra. ... 

Once or twice he was on the point} Months passed; the boxer seemed to 
of saying, ‘Please do not put arsenic| weaken slowly, but the aspidistra was 
in my tea,” but each time a nobler!dead. In many ways these last few 
months were happy ones. 
The invalid studied har- 
mony and read the Ency- 
clopedia of Music. Mr. 
FrepEric Austin visited 
him. He met Exear and 
GERSHWIN, Ivor NovELLO 
and Ernest NEwMAN ; and 
far into the night the 
musical men would talk to 
the gentle suffering ex- 
boxer about Branms and 
semi- breves, consecutive 
fifths and so forth. 

One day William Blake 
visited the sick man. 

And one night Jocelyn 
met his wife walking with 
> Bert on the Victoria Em- 

> bankment. 
“Take her,” he said 
- gently; ‘she will make you 
- =— happy, though she sings a 
ae __= .— little flat.” 
——_ ~~ —-6E=— He joined their hands 
oe STF and with a low cough fell 
nid backwards into the river. 
Many days later the body 
was found at Wapping, cruelly battered. 
Clutched in the right hand was a cutting 
from The Sunday Flail. 


: 


a. 











“* JOCELYN (RIGHT) SEEMED AFRAID TO HURT BERT.” 


impulse checked him. The shock of 
discovery would hurt her feelings, 
wound her pride; almost certainly it 
would lead to a quarrel. He could not 
bear to do it. . Nevertheless he _ 
The day after the funeral 
Kileen Thew gave herself 
<= up to the police for the 
‘ murder of her husband. 
She felt it was the least 
she could do. Suspicion 
‘x fell upon her at once. But, 

S touched, as she had been, 
* by the simple beauty of 
. Jocelyn’s behaviour, Bert 
~ Bruiser gave himself up 
too. Hach swore that the 
other was innocent. The 
mystery was profound. 

As the long preliminaries 
of the trial dragged on it 
became clear that a new 
spirit was abroad in the 
nation. Christmas was 
near, and none wished to 
be hard on the unfortunate 
prisoners. The Sunday F'laal 
followed up its initial 
success by exhorting the 
people to take a more char- 
itable view of murderers. 
Several papers hoped that 
the season of good-will 
would not be marred by a 
vindictive piece of capital 
punishment. 

Meanwhile, in the prison, 
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. FELL BACKWARDS INTO THE RIVER.” 
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“I WANT A ROUND GAME, 


NOT A GAMBLING GAME, AND YETI NOT TOO CHILDISH. 





SOMETHING BETWEEN ROULETTE AND LUDO.” 








the authorities did all they could to make 
things easier for the wretched pair. The 
warders decorated their cells with holly 
and mistletoe; and more than once 
they were invited to hang out their 
stockings—an ingenious device of the 
Governor’s by which, unknown, he con- 
trived to make them many a little 
present. Every day they had turkey 
and plum-pudding. 

The trial at last began. The court 
was decorated with coloured paper 
streamers. The Attorney-General was 
a recent convert to The Sunday Flail 
creed. His opening speech for the 
prosecution was an earnest invitation 
to the jury to consider the charges in 
the Christmas spirit, with charity and 
loving-kindness. It might well be, he 
pointed out, that Jocelyn Thew, broken 
by his defeat, had committed suicide. 
What more likely than that each of the 
prisoners, both readers of that great 
organ, The Sunday Flail, had nobly 
accused themselves of murder in order 
to shield the dead man’s name ? 

Eileen and Bert in the box each 
swore that she (or he) had personally 











pushed Mr. Thew into the Thames. In 
vain. The Judge in his summing-up, a 
cracker-cap on his head, said, ‘‘ Whoam 
I, members of the jury, and who are you, 
to sit in judgment on a fellow-creature ? 
We are all miserable sinners, we have 
all done things of which we are ashamed, 
and, who knows, to-morrow we may all 
commit a murder for what appears to 
us to be the best of reasons. Be that 
as it may, this is not a time when we 
should wish to dwell harshly on the 
short-comings of others. We are ap- 
proaching the season of love and for- 
giveness, of repentance for the past and 
resolution for the future. But that 
season, as a Sunday newspaper has so 
well observed, should have neither end 
nor beginning. Let us be thankful that 
we, unlike our unfortunate friends here, 


have completed the year that is past | 
without being placed in the dock on a | 
Gentlemen, to-day is | 


capital charge. 
the third of December. But it might 
well be the twenty-fourth of December. 





care to send a man, or even a woman, 
to the scaffold. For what we should 
be ashamed to do on Christmas Eve 
we should be ashamed to do on any 
other day. Now do your duty.” 

The jury, without leaving the box, 
found the prisoners Not guilty, and re- 
commended that they should receive 
some compensation for their trouble 
and expense. ; 

1x. 

Eileen walked out of the court 
a free woman, spurning Bert as she 
went. 

But who is the tall pale figure con- 
fronting her in the corridor ? 

“ Jocelyn!” she cried, surprised. 

“Little woman!” He gathered her 
to his arms. ‘It was fine of you!” 

“ But, Jocelyn, the body?” 

“Ah, that was William Blake. He 
was determined to do it. Said it was 
the least he could do. So I lent him a 
suit of clothes. Rather a fine gesture 
of his. Indeed I think everyone has 


Let that thought be before you as you | behaved very well.” 


consider your verdict. 


| 
Ask yourselves | 
whether on Christmas Eve you would! 


“Darling!” said the little woman. 


A.%. m. 
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THE MAGICIAN GETS TO THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE. 
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“A LITTLE ENGINE TROUBLE PERHAPS. ALLOW ME— 


Cittied tite 
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SERPENTS TOO !— BUT, BLESS ME, NO PETROL!” 
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WEEK-END TRAGEDIES. 
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Mrs. DE MONTMORENCY ASKED US Mrs. CONE ASKED US TO HER Mrs. ROBINSON-BROWN ASKED US 
FOR A WEEK-END TO HER PLACE IN LITTLE COTTAGE “IF WE DIDN’T MIND TO COME TO HER TINY “Ivy Cort,” 
THE COUNTRY—" SHOOTIN’ AND THAT.” PIGGING IT.” “CAN’D SWING A CAT, ME DEARS.” 





WE ARRIVED AT Mrs. DE MONTMORENCY’S AFTER HAVING WALKED FIVE MILES, CARRYING SOME OF OUR LUGGAGE (THE CARRIER 
WASN’T RUNNING THAT DAY, 80 WE HAD TO LEAVE THE REST OF IT AT THE STATION), TO FIND SHE LIVED ALONE IN A BROKEN-DOWN SHACK. 
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WEEK-END TRAGEDIES. 
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E ARRIVED AT Mrs. CONE’S STATION TO FIND A GORGEOUS CAR WAITING FOR US, AND ON INQUIRY THE COTTAGE WAS POINTED 
0 US BY THE FOOTMAN. 





AFIER THIS EXPERIENCE WE WERE DETERMINED TO MAKE NO MISTAKE ABOUT OUR VISIT TO Mars. RoBINSON-BROWN. 
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BROWN BROGUES IN THE 
EVENING— 


FREAKS OF HUMOUR. 


OF COURSE WE ALL LAUGH HEARTILY AT THE IDEA OF WEARING— 





OR AN OPERA-HAT IN THE OR TAILS WITH FLANNELS — 
MORNING— 





OR A HOMBURG-HAT WITH 
HUNTING-KIT— 


OR A FLANNEL-SHIRT WITH A OR A TALL HAT FOR GOLF 
DINNER-JACKET— 





AND YET WE SEE NOTHING FUNNY ABOUT THIS. 
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THE SPREAD OF DEMOCRATIC CULTURE. 


Tourist Conductor (in gallery of large private house during a dance). “’ERE WE ’AVE A STATELY ’OME OF OLD ENGLAND AND 
THE ARISTOCRACY ENJOYING THEMSELVES, ON THE LEFT WE ‘AVE THE DUKE OF DILLWATER DANCING WITH THE HONOURABLE 
Poppy BENDHAM,” ETC., ETC. 
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THE NEW ELOPEMENT. 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Unver Locat Rvtes. 

THE golf-course was George's idea. 

One sultry African afternoon Fate and 
the Colonial Office conspired to slide 
George awkwardly from a machila at 
the door of the grass hut we dignify by 
the name of ‘“ Mess,” and I welcomed 
him with open arms. His coming lent 
a fresh zest to the task of maintaining 
the Pax Britannica with a half-company 
of native infantry in the heart of Central 
Africa, and the golf-course was the very 
first of the “snappy suggestions ” (the 
term is his own) which he subsequently 








men grew hot and garrulous as they 
hewed down palm-trees that might have 
represented too severe a hazard, and, 
most wonderful of all, Sergeant Karoga, 
disdainful veteran of a dozen wars, be- 
came positively enthusiastic over the 
laying-out of the five greens which were 
all we could run to. I even grew inter- 
ested myself. 

When at last the time came for 
George to play himself in, the whole 
community had gathered to witness this 
latest manifestation of the white man’s 
undoubted insanity. George was very 


proud. ‘True the fairways were a bit 
rough. There were ant-bear holes six 





tion of his service equipment and should 
accordingly be turned out on approved 
Army lines. 

My part was that of spectator, as I 
felt that my game was scarcely up to 
the ordeal of playing before a large 
gallery. Even though they had never 
seen golf before I realised that they 
would instinctively recognise my game 
as, well, weak. 

But George experienced no qualms. 
On the first tee he handed a gleaming 
new ball to his caddy and, turning to 
me, suggested that a few words would 
be appropriate to the occasion. ‘Just 
to make the thing a bit formal, y’ know.” 





“THERE WAS DEAD SILENCE AS HE ADDRESSED THE BALL.” 


poured out in the attempt to make 
Nukuku a better place for heroes to 
live in. 

I let him have his head, having been 
young myself once and equally anxious 
to buck old Africa up a bit; also I 
realised that his enthusiasm was likely 
to wither pretty quickly under the slow 
baking process we call a climate. 

But I didn’t know George. 

He started in rightaway to lay out 
his golf-course and my peace departed. 
So did the discipline of the half-com- 
pany. So did the leisure of every un- 
attached native within a radius of ten 
miles. The whole District became em- 
broiled in the thing. Respectable matrons 
with round-eyed babies on their backs 
were inspanned to cut the grass for the 
fairways. Dignified and bearded gentle- 








feet deep here and there and a general 
coating of knee-deep stubble, but George 
had made a local rule permitting a 
player to tee up for every shot. The 
greens were innocent of grass, but the 
combined tramping of the District’s bare 
feet, plus all the water we could spare, 
had served to make them smooth and 
flat, if a trifle fiery. 

George turned out in plus-fours for 
the opening ceremony. He said he felt 
it was due to the dignity of the game, 
but so far relaxed as to leave his coat 
behind. Personally I wore pyjamas, 
the temperature being a shade above 
one-hundred-and-ten degrees. George’s 
clubs glittered in the sunshine, having 
been religiously burnished by his bat- 
man, who laboured under the illusion 
that they formed some mysterious por- 





I made rather a neat speech. I said, 
**Go ahead.” 

George went. At least he didn’t just 
then. Instead he stared open-mouthed 
at his caddy, one of our Mess-waiters 
in private life, who down on his hands 
and knees was lovingly erecting an 
enormous mound of earth almost a foot 
high. Patting it tenderly into a smooth 
cone he reverently deposited George’s 
ball on top and looked up with a beam- 
ing smile for the meed of praise he felt 
was only his due. 

George kicked the young pyramid 
flat and teed up the ball himself. 

A faultless practice-swing drew an 
appreciative murmur from theassembled 
District, who knew a bit about knob- 
kerries themselves andevidently thought 
George had a pretty style. There was 
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dead silence as he addressed the ball, 
swung back and sent it hurtling into 
space. 

For a second, two hundred pairs of 
eyes watched it as it lifted straight 
down the middle. Then, while George 
still stood in a statuesque pose, demon- 
strating a perfect follow-through, the 
District gave vent to a concerted roar 
of delight and, like greyhounds off the 
leash, dashed away in hot pursuit. Their 
flying feet thundered as they flowed 
past the astonished George in two black 
waves, the crashing of their passage 
drowning his remonstrances. They felt 
that the game had really begun. 

In vain we yelled. Far down the 
fairway we saw a wild upheaval of 
gleaming bodies, which fought and 
wriggled on the ground, till finally there 
emerged a hefty half-naked warrior who 
came sprinting back at speed to where 
we stood, bearing the ball in his out- 
stretched hand. The rest of the District, 
disappointed but convinced that there 
were possibilities in the game, shouted 
happily at his heels. 

It was then that George made the 
real speech of the day, and by the time 





he had finished the District had sub- 
sided on its haunches, regretfully consci- 
ous that it had in some way offended 
against the etiquette of golf. 

The next effort was more successful, 
except that George’s ball hit a tree 
stump, ricochetted violently into the 
air and disappeared for ever into the 
primeval jungle that constituted the 
rough. 

But George was undismayed. He 
still had ten brand-new balls, and his 
third effort from the tee was found, after 
twenty minutes’ combined search by 
ourselves, the caddy, all the half-com- 
pany that were off duty, and the gallery, 
snugly ensconced in a deep hole. 

He teed up for a brassy second and 
it fairly roared away. We went after 
it eagerly, the subdued District trotting 
docilely behind us, puzzled but opti- 
mistic and interested. 

I found it after ten minutes’ poking 
among the undergrowth of the fairway, 
and George put it plonk on the green 
with a raking iron shot. ‘The District 
grunted approval, and we moved for- 
ward again. 

We were still a hundred yards away 





whenamarabout stork entered majestic- 
ally and quite unexpectedly from the 
scrub on the O.P. side and stalked across 
the green. 

That gleaming white ball caught his 
eye. He hesitated, gave our approach- 
ing phalanx an appraising glance, 
measured the margin of safety, and 
with one stately movement swallowed 
the ball and made an unhurried exit 
into the wings. 

George swore. The District hesitated 
to interfere, and the stork disappeared 
slowly into the bush. 


The elephants have trampled on our 
greens and the enthusiasm of the Dis- 
trict proved unequal to the sustained 
effort required to cope with the lux- 
uriant growth of our local vegetation. 
George thinks that anyhow golf is too 
expensive in the tropics, and finds his 
chief amusement in watching the per- 
severing attempts of a tame mongoose 
to break the residue of his golf-balls 
against a stone, under the firm belief 
that they are eggs. 

But the first fairway makes an ex- 
cellent rifle range. 
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THE INTIMACY OF OUR CAFE NOMENCLATURE. 


Prospective Customer (finding ncbody about). ‘ PENELOPE !” 
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Film-Actor (about to enter). “I Say, WHAT IF HE TURNS NASTY?” 
Producer. “OH, THAT’S EASY. WE’LL JUST ALTER THE STORY.” 








Griny Orator. ‘“‘ ANYBODY GOT A QUESTION TO ASK?” 
Member of Audience. ““Yts. WHAT YER DONE WITH THE SOAP THAT WAS IN THAT BOX?” 
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ON THE STAGE THEY ARE KNOWN AS “THE TWO BLACK-AND-WHITES "— 
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BUT THEIR HOME LIFE IS FULL OF COLOUR. 
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THE 


MAN 


COMMUNITY SINGING. 
WHO SANG THE WORDS OF THE 


WRONG 


VERSE 
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Oxe of the problems confronting 
Scotland Yard is that of eliminating 
crime during the policeman’s supper- 
hour. Difficulty is presented by the 
deplorably irregular meal-times of the 
criminal classes. 


According to a scientist the next war 
will be fought by wireless. What we 
heard on our set the other evening 
made us think it had started. 


The answer to the talking-film would 
seein to be in the undeveloped negative. 


As Dr. Bripces has not yet resigned 
the office of Poet Laureate in compliance 

| with the demand of the Editor of The 
Sunday Express a suspicion is gaining 


his views so far as to make a reserva- 
tion in favour of Dean InGx’s favourite 
evening sheet. 


We read of a young barrister who 
has collected over eleven thousand 
railway-tickets as a hobby. Many 
more have of course been collected 
professionally. 


One of the aims of the new Scottish 
Nationalist Party is to withstand the 
encroachments of neighbours. Concern 
is felt at the number of Englishmen 
still holding important positions in 
England. ; 


We are told that every Civic Guard 
in the Free State either possesses a dress- 
suit or aspires to possess one. All that 
seems lacking for a wholesale series of 








something to be said too for the idea of 
dispensing with the orchestra. 


An evening paper has published a 
warning from a psychist against at- 
tempts to communicate with the Mar- 
tians, who, it seems, are very evil. We 
havealwaysadvocated some preliminary 
inqu ry as to their antecedents. 

A paragraphist relates, as an instance 
of the efficacy of dumb action, that when 
a& man in a matinée audience stood up, 
made the sign of a‘“‘T” and raised two 
fingers un attendant passed him a tray 
of tea for two. One is astounded at the 
almost human intelligence of some 
theatre-attendants. 


CLARENCE TERHUNE, the stowaway of 
the Graf Zeppelin, is considered to have 





ground that the Brav- 

| ERBROOK Press is being 

| deliberately flouted at 
Boar’s Hill. 
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| Lord CasTLEROSSE 
| writesthat to appreciate 
titles at their true worth 
one must go to the 
United States of 
America. But what’s 
the matter with Fleet 
Street ? 


German pianos, we 


are told, have been 
hard hit. This has 
| occurred in our own 


hearing. 


At the Cheltenham 
egg-packing station, 
opened last week by 





Burglar ( preoccupied). 
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THIS MUCK?” 


achieved the distine- 
tion of being the first 
s boy on record to run 
away to air. 


According to an 
official of the Collegs 
of Arms fewer persons 


now bother to trace 
their ancestry. This is 
probably due to the in- 
creasing difficulty of 
hushing it up aiter- 
wards. 


Some telephone girls 
who organised a dance 
at Hammersmith had to 
gooutand find the band, 
which had lost its way. 
We are sor-r-ry they 
were tr-r-roubled. 








the Minister oF AGRICULTURE, they 
have installed a fault-finding machine. 
If the apparatus is all it is claimed to 
be farmers will very soon be able to put 
their grumbling out to be done by 
machinery. a 


We gather from the reports in the 
American Press that if Messrs. Hoover 
and SMITH are not very careful one of 
them is going to be elected President 
of the United States. 


Two babies born in a New York 
hospital last week have been named 
HERBERT Hoover DIAMONDSTEIN and 
ALFRED SmitH PRAEGER. It has been 
felt for some time that the Presidential 
election in that country would event- 
ually lead to something serious. 


Preaching at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Canon ALEXANDER advocated the aboli- 
tion of newspapers. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that he may be induced to modify 








raids on night-clubs in the Free State 
is a sufficiency of night-clubs. 


We read of an American lady-novelist 
who has the habit of seeing all her 
friends as various kinds of animals. 
Lady-novelists generally have the habit 
of seeing themselves as nothing but 
lionesses. “2 

Dr. Marie Stopes has been ordered 
to keep her dog under control. Our 
publicists seem to have neglected the 
subject of dog-control. 





A controversy is taking place on the 
question, Does sport shorten life? The 
answer is, “ Yes, if you hit the bird in 
the head.” =< 


With reference to an eminent con- 
ductor’s innovation of dispensing with 
a baton, it is stated that in Russia the 
experiment is being tried of dispensing 





with the conductor himself. ‘lhere is 








VOL. CLXXV. 
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With reference to the owl which 
attacked a cyclist named Louris Linnert, 
near Northampton, it is said that the 
bird, now thoroughly penitent, pleads 
that it mistook him for a sparrow. 


“Watch Your Rates,” says an evening 
paper headline. We always like to do 
what the Press tells us to, but this is a 
very difficult order. The truth is we 
hate the sight of them. 


An essayist has noticed an increase 
in the number of young persons who 
continually say ‘Quaite.” As Mr. Sr. 
Joun Erviye is still away in America 
it is difficult to know what can be done 
about it. 


It is expected that by improved de- 
vices it will soon be possible to send 
perfect photographs from New York to 
London by wireless. Some of those we 
have seen in the experimental stage 
seem to have had a very bad crossing. 
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LUGGAGE ON THE RACK. 
Tuouau letters to The Times complain 
About the way that people stack — 
Their trousseaux, when they go by train, 

In bulging piles wpon the rack ; 


Yet I, for one, have sense enough 
To see in this a better plan 

Than hustling to collect the stuif 
When it eventuates from the van. 


Seldom with comfort one retrieves 
One’s luggage from the loud mélée, 

Competing with the station-thieves 
Whom practice hardens day by day. 


Yet for the rack’s use I premise 
This limit : let no man displace 

With articles of monstrous size 
My more refined attaché-case. 


Prey to a fear that their collapse 
Might leave me dazed (or even dead), 

I hold that each should stow his traps 
Above his own immediate head. 


Suppose an alien bag should biff 
My cranium and the thing should 
crack ?— 
This terror tortures me as if 
I were myself upon the rack. O.S. 








THE LEAF-CATCHER. 

‘“Anp how many leayes have you 
caught ?” said a voice. 

1 gave a start, for I had imagined 
myself to be alone on the seat. The 
prams had all gone home to nursery- 
tea, and the Park was almost deserted 
on that afternoon of late October. But 
the little old woman who had just 
spoken must have sat down beside me 
She was so small that her 
buttoned boots couldn’t reach the gravel, 
but dangled in mid-air like a child’s. 


| She was dressed in shapeless black, and 
| her small twinkling blue eyes were set 


in asmall rosy wrinkled face. On either 
side of the face was a bunch of grey 


| corkscrew curls which reminded me of 


Cipolata sausages, and on top was 
perched a black bonnet with a nodding 
pink rose. 

“T said how many leaves have you 
caught, young man ?” 

“T don’t catch leaves,” I answered, 
smiling. ‘Trains often, and colds occa- 


| sionally, and fish once in a blue moon, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





but not leaves.” 
“Well, what’s that, then?” 
Looking down, I saw that I was 
absent-mindedly twiddling the stalk of 
a plane-leaf between my fingers. I 


| must have caught at it idly as it fell. 


I had been thinking about Mary and 
feeling too dejected to notice anything. 
“There’s one happy day for you at 
all events,” said the old woman. 
I made a puzzled noise and she threw 


up her hands at my ignorance. I noticed 
then that in one of her hands was a 
little bunch of leaves. 

“Don’t you know ?” she cried. ‘“ For 
every falling leaf that you catch between 
Michaelmas and Hallowe’en you will 
have one day’s happiness in the coming 
year.” 

It sounded almost too simple, and I 
said so. But she shook her head, the 
pink rose trembling excitedly. 

“It’s not so easy. Leaves are tricky 
things, especially on a windy day. 
Children can do it all right—they catch 
a plenty, bless their hearts! But when 
you get old it’s more difficult.” 

“Does anyone ever get three-hundred- 
and-sixty-five?” I asked. 

She put one finger to her lips mys- 
teriously. ‘No. That’s what’s so 
funny. Something always prevents 
you—a puff of air, or you trip over a 
stone... . Once I did, yes. Three- 
hundred-and-sixty-five, and a deal of 
trouble it took. But the very day after 
Hallowe’en I remembered that there 
was a Leap Year coming.... There's 
always a catch in it somewhere. 

‘This year,” she went on, “I’ve only 
got seventy-five up tonow. But I’m 
not complaining. It doesn’t do to be 
greedy at my age.” 

She slid down off the seat 
straightened her bonnet. 

‘As for you, young man, you'd better 
make the most of your time. It’s not 
long now to Hallowe’en. Good luck!” 

A sudden breeze tossed the plane- 
trees and the little old woman set off 
down the path as fast as her black 
buttoned boots would carry her. 

“‘Seventy-six! Seventy-seven!” Her 
triumphant counting grew fainter in the 
distance. 

I began to walk home, wondering 
rather sadly whether or not there was 
any truth in her fancies. But now I 
shall never find out, because at the end 
of the path I met Mary, and we walked 
together for an hour. So I shan’t need 
to go leaf-catching, after all. 


and 








Newmarket in the Nude. 
‘*Mr. Ltoyp GEORGE SEES THE CESAREWITCH. 

Puts nothing on.’’—Daily Laper. 

Who says the Welsh are not a hardy 
race ? 
Things Better Left Unsaid. 

“By the generosity of —— the Lady Chapel 
is being re-decorated. ‘fhe effect of cleaning 
the widows alone has been quite remarkable.” 

Parish Magazine. 











Corrigenda. 
‘*The other mistake was in the advertise- 
ment of Mr. ——, where the word ‘ villages * 
was spelt ‘ villages.’”"—Provincial Paper. 


It should of course have been spelt 





“villages.” 





FOR FRENCH SPORTSMEN. 


I am told that at last some enlightened 
person has written a book explaining 





cricket to French sportsmen. In support | 
of this excellent movement I have com- | 


piled a collection of technical phrases | 


and extended it to embrace the termin- 
ology of other sports. A Parisian ac- 
quaintance, who is a linguist of distine- 
tion, has translated them into his own 
tongue. Any French beginner who adds 
this phrase-book to his outfit should 
soon find himself able to chat about his 
games with facile fluency. 

I append a few specimens of the 
French version :— 

Le Cricket. 

(1) Alphonse et Guillaume ont fait 
quatre-vingts trottes pour le premier 
guichet. 

(2) Georges est trés bon dans le 
champs profond, mais Edouard est beau- 
coup mieux dans les glissades. 

(3) Cest trés important pour le 
bouleur d’avoir beaucoup de tourbil- 
lonnement. 

(4) Est-ce que vous employez la 
position de deux yeux ? 

(5) Le capitaine est attrapé 4 jambe 
carrée. 

(6) Pour moi, je crois que six balles 
dans la traversée sont bien assez. 

(7) Anatole a eu de mauvaise chance, 
il a fait un couple de canards. 


Le Foorsatt. 
(Miscellaneous extracts from both codes.) 

(1) Augustin est un demi-derriére ; 
moi je suis un extérieur a droite. 

(2) Passez la pilule, Jean, mais pas en 
avant. 

(3) Fusillez, fusillez comme l'enfer, 
vous garcons! 

(4) Attendez! Monsieur l’arbitre a 
sifflé. 

(5) De ma part, je serai trés heureux 
de voir les citrons. 

(6) (Pour les journalistes du sport.) 
Monsieur X a trouvé le filet dans son 
style inimitable. 

Le Gour, 

(1) Je lai mis mort par l’épingle 
avec mon demi-fer. 

(2) Il a une tranche incurable. 

(3) Charles a frappé une péche! II 
a arrivé sur le vert avec un seul coup de 
son chauffeur ! 

(4) Si vous trouez dehors en un, ¢a 
veut dire un apéritif pour tout le 
monde. 

(5) Ileriait “D’avance!” mais c’était 
trop tard. 

(6) Blanchette et Mélisande sont 
toutes carrées. 

(7) (Pour le dic-neuriéme trou.) Quel 
est le votre ? 
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Cecilie | ARN 
Miley ~~ 


Great-aunt Tabitha. 


“WHEN I WAS YOUNG WE 
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“> ~ | 
ol 


NEVER USED ROUGE OR LIPSTICK. 


GOING TO BED EARLY AND TAKING PLENTY OF OUTDOOR EXERCISE.” 
Anne. “OH, YOU CONCEITED OLD DARLING, TO TAKE ALL THAT TROUBLE! ” 
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WE GOT THE RED INTO OUR CHEEKS BY 








TOPSY, MP. 
VIII.—Taxkes HER Seat. 

WE Lt Trix darling you mere elector 
here I am at last litterally writing to 
you in the House of Commons, and my 
dear it’s rather intimidous the whole 
place smells of Gothic and soap, I don’t 
know if you’ve ever been in the build- 
ing but one seems to be utterly inhaling 
disinfectant, however here I am in the 


| Does’ Dungeon where the hen-members 


have truck with their secretaries, I’ve 
just sent Taffeta Mole home to her 
Vestal pillow, my dear she’s fabulous, 
of course she venerates the place, she 
stalks about it as if she was the Prime, 
she knows quite everything and has 
already draughted seven Questions for 
me to ask, only of course as she will 


try and translate the Tajfeta thought 
| into the Topsy prose, dear cow, I don’t 
' know what the Speaker will say, es- 


pecialiy as I believe he wbhors adjectives, 
which is going to be rather a handicap 
isn’t it darling? 

Well imy dear what @ you think 
Nancy Astor is sitting at the vert table 
dictating the loudest letter about fari- 
naceous food, however I must say in 
spite of her gruescme views about the 





vine and everything she’s rather a 
winner, I quite expected a slightly sz- 
phuric reaction because of my vinophil- 
ous policy but she didn’t seem to resent 
it a fraction and has been too matey, 
my dear I’m sitting next to her in the 
Chamber and she makes the most hilar- 
ious rude remarks about some of the 
yams and loofahs of the Party, my dear 
those are my names for two species of 
the redundant male, well for instance a 
yam would be a spherical heavy-weight 
like Councillor Mule and a loofah is one 
of those stringy wearinesses with a face 
like a long sponge, in fact a loofah, and 
my dear the rather macaber thing is 
that we came to the conclusion that 
seventy per cent of our own Party 
were either loofahs or yams. 





However, my dear, I was introduced | 
by two utter old doves, both knights dar- | 
ling Sir Lesnre Scort and Sir Winn1aM | 
Butt, my dear Natwie’s godfathers, too , 
courtly and staunch, because Haddock | 
said I'd better enter the House by the | 
Cadogan door if I am evacuated from a 
hack-window in the end, well my dear I 
do believe I looked rather radiant. any- | 
how I did what Paris cou!d do for me, | 
because my dear I’d quite determined 
I would not dress up as the first feminine | 


undertaker like most of the hen-mem- 
bers, my dear Nancy was rather astrin- 
gent with me about the little cutfit 
because of course she’s too correct and 
wears a sort of black biretta, becoming 
but on the medieval side, and as I said 
to her sweetly it’s all very well at 
your age, but why not do the thing 
thoroughly and festoon the frame with 
jet, because my dear I said ezther a girl 
is a ray of sunshine or she is not, and 
if she is it’s too unwomanly to come 
into a perfectly miasmal place like this 
disguised as a dead tree, because my dear 
with seven hundred male things all in 
the same fuliginous uniform well what 
an opportunity for a small splash of 
virginal colour, and I do not see why 
the Mother of Parliaments should dress 
like a widow, and if that’s the mentality, 
O gosh Haddock says that’s an erro- 
neous word, well no wonder the de- 
bates are more like dirges, don’t you 
agree darling ? 


Anyhow my dear it’s the most mel- 


lifluous garment in the printed veivet 
which is utterly the worn thing these 
days only of course printed on the wrong 
side darling because that gives the nebu- 
lous effect, my dear caramel-beige, 


because say what you like my dear you | 
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| wistful little flower design in cinnamon 


| pastoral and the Prime utterly beamed 


| noise is one of the things that women 


| too chivalrous, my dear I even caught 


thought the eye became human only 
| I’ve since heard she had three pure 
' constituents from Zwickenham in the 
| Gallery so I must have erred, and of 


| of the younger ones I met in the Lobby 
a friend of Haddock’s called Captain 


elegance, foo Etcnian and the most 


| once that the little charms were rather 
| fruitless because he’s utterly embalmed 
| in hs job and is one of those rather 


| ridor or some boring crisis among the 


| bears, and I dined with Haddock in 


| Where when you talk to him and you 


| said something witful about the House 
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can not beat beige, and it has the most 


and burgundy and fi) mament-blue, rather 
less of the little knee showing than 
latterly darling because of the surround- 
ings and a boyish fit to show the girl 
means business, but I had a Miami 
morning and the hair was dazzling, my 
dear Haddock said I looked like a cameo 
corn-field from the Gallery, well any- 
how thus arrayed I twinkled up the 
floor between my two darling old sheep- | 
dogs, all bows and benevolence, my dear | 
it felt rather like a wedding without any , 
does, and my dear the SPEAKER was too 


at me, and they all made the most odd 
noises in the throat, my dear yer-yer- 
yer-YER it sounded like, but I’ve sznce 
discovered it means Hear hear and this 


can’t do, however the intention it seems | 
was absolutely congenial, and after- 
wards I met Winston and Sir Roverr 
Horne, both rather attracted I think 
darling and both quite charmers them- 
selves in my opinion, well they were all 


the eye of Auntie Jrx and I rather 


course I’ve totally surrendered to one 


ipEN, my dear the nation’s loveliest 
legislator, my dear six foot of slender 


Berkeiey moustache, my dear | ached to 
sit on his knee only it seems he’s a 
Parliamentary Private Sec. or some- 
thing and parks just behind the Prime 
and the Foreign Footler so that’s an 
idle dream, and of course I could see at 


alibiquitous men, my dear too else- 
know he’s thinking of the Polish Cor- 


Bulgs, so the only hope I can see is 
that Winston or the Prime may make 
me their P.P.S., because if we’re legis- 
lating hand-in-hand as it were one mi j/it 
make more of an impression perhaps, 
only of course if I have the smallest dis- 
cord with the Whips or anything I 
shall go straight off and sit on those 
cross-benches and be cross. 

And of course I quite adore Winston 
who gave me an imperial twinkle and 


having had just enough Haddock to 
sharpen its appetite for Trout, well I 
met some of the Labour men who were 
rather disarming, my dear like tame 
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Lady-Customer. “* I REALLY MUST COMPLAIN ABOUT THE EGGS 
You, Mr. Brown. 
Grocer. 


““ VERY SORRY, MADAM; 
MUSEUM 99202, PLFASE.” 


I’Lu 
THEM. 














I’VE HAD FROM 


THEY ’VE BEEN PERFECTLY DISGUSTING.” | 
| 


COMPLAIN TO THE MAN WHO SUPPLIES 








the Harcourt Room, which is rather 
stimulating because my dear there’s a 
sort of tape-measure in the wall to show 
who’s yapping in the Chamber and it’s 
too tickling to know that some absolute 
loofah is speaking and merely go on un- 
Christianly absorbing oysters, my dear 
when Auntie Jix’s name went up I 
ordered the hugest rump-steak at once 
as a gesture, well then the Division bell 
tinkles and of course one pretends to 
your guests that it’s a pulverising bore 
having to go and vote but of course 
in the secret bosom feeling too legisla- 
tive and important, though I don’t 
know how long that lasts, of course the 
food’s rather poisonous but altogether 





it’s like the largest country-house party, 


you know my dear where you don’t | 
know the names of half the people and | 
never need speak to your host, well I | 
feel quite the little House of Commons 
girl already, and watch the papers 
darling because it’s quite feasible I | 
may make my virgin speech on the 
Address or something, in which case I 
rather fear I shall have to be rather | 
rude about the Ltoyal oration so pray | 
for me darling your little stateswoman 


Topsy. A. P. H. 








‘* Une vingtaine d’Hindous se sont révoltés 
et ont assailli le quatriéme mécanicien Mac 
Fatzeau.’’—Paris Paper. 

The unusual name MacFatzeau seems 
to point toan Mntente I’ranco-Ecossaise. 
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CISSBURY RING. 


Oxe glance at that old Roman en- 
campment which we know as Cissbury 
Ring brought it home to me that, how- 
ever much weapons may change, the 


| basic principles of war are immutable ; 


for this site, that had commended itself 
tosome war-hardened legion-commander 

whom for convenience I will call 
Balbus Flavius Maximus—would have 
appealed irresistibly to that red-tabbed 
veteran whom we usually referred to as 
Old Body-Belt by reason of its bleak- 
ness, draughtiness, total lack of amen- 
ities and, ahove all, its qualification as 
offering an interminable route-march to 
the sea for the bathing-parades. 

As I stood in the cleft in the earth- 
works that had been the main gate I 





It was an easy guess that, failing 
other fatigues, the defaulters of the 
legion in Cissbury Ring would be put 
on to the task of earthwork improve- 
ment. Did the genius of the Romans 
run to composing special trumpet-music 
to summon them? Perhaps Cissbury 
encampment used to resound incess- 
antly to a sort of defaulters’ call—our 
“ Angel’s Whisper ”—to which there 
may have been a semi-official tag corre- 
sponding to our lines: 

You can be a defaulter as long as you like 

As long as you answer the call.” 


Off duty, I felt sure, the staple topics 
of the legionaries would be the falli- 
bility of the duty-roster, and the luck 
of the sister legion at Richborough with 
their occasional ration of Whitstable 








and sending the choruses booming across 
the rolling countryside that once be- 
longed to the Druids, and was destined 
to be the preserve of Miss Semi Kayr- 
SmitH. On wet nights the songs would 
be of their own composing and, trans- 
lated with understanding, would come 
out remarkably like, “‘O Death, where 
is thy sting, ting-a-ling?” or perhaps, 
“We are Fred Karno’s Army.” 

What was the current humour of 
Cissbury Ring? Did the legionaries even 
have some jokes about those hallowed 
Eagles and eggs for breakfast? The | 
initials $.P.Q.R. must have tempted 
them as initials always tempted us; 
we delighted in the pretence that A.S.C. 
stood for * Ally Sloper’s Cavalry,” and 
H.A.C. for ‘‘ Home and Colonial.” The 
Romans were tco keen to have missed 








seemed to see some of 
the Roman rank and 
file lurching hurriedly 
back from a half-day 
exeat at the last drip- 
ping of the water-clock. 
{ suspected that they 
had been holding high 
wassailin some British 
estaminet put strictly 
out of bounds by Bal- 
bus; and, while many 
could just pull them- 
selves together, others 
betrayed themselves to 
the main guard by fum- 
bling their case-endings. 
Even asa native tongue 
Latin must have re- 
quired a cool head. 
Within, on thedreary 
expanse of the camp, 
[ could picture to my 


: . YER KINDNESS 
right a battering-ram 











Mendicant (richer by a copper). “I’M MUCH OBLIGED TO ‘EEK, 


IS LIKE WATER TO A DROWNIN’ MAN.” 


an easy opportunity of 
which we might have 
made ‘Sanitary Police 
in Quick Retreat,” or 
‘Sick Parade on Quar- 
ter Rations.” 

And from the fact 
that fashionable Roman 
officers used to carry 
about with them a port- 
able patch of tesselated 
pavement from the an- 
cestral home it is toler- 
ably certain what was 
the leg:onary’s jocular 
equivalent of ‘on the 
mat.” The Roman 
N.C.O. in an encounter 
with the cohort idiot 
could hardly have 
avoided saying, “Satis 
verborum: to-morrow 
you will be on the mo- 





Ma’AM. 








school of instruction in morning session, 
to my left a number of amphore, stand- 
ing as the prototype of the “dead ima- 
rines” outside a sergeants’ mess. I 
thrilled strangely to the thought that 
on the very spot where I trod soldiers 
had been drilled in Latin—drilled per- 
haps by a hairy fellow whose regulation 
heard accorded exactly with Balbus’s 
latest whimsy, as per his Legionary 
Routine Order. I pictured him as an 
old soldier with a large stock of parade- 
jokes in blunt Latin, on the lines of 
our “You broke your mother’s heart, 
but you can’t break mine ’—an old 
soldier who had seen the cohort sub- 
stituted for the maniple as the unit 
of the legion and, prophesying rightly 
from a false omen, had foretold the end 
of the Empire. An uncultured fellow he 
was, I suspect, whose syntax could be 
pulled to pieces by any fourth-form 
schoolboy to-day, but nevertheless he 
could bring out in a torrent of Latin 
the intricate detail of testudo-drill. 








oysters, whereas Worthing yielded no 
perks but seaweed. There would be 
shrewd criticisms of some poisonous 
new centurion with nice undinted 
armour, who was out to smarten their 
parade without caring a continental 
about becoming unpopular with the 
homines. They would have the griev- 
ance that we used to have against the 
trench-mortar merchants, that the cata- 
pult team, by calling themselves special- 
ists, dodged all guards. 

When Balbus had at last done with 
them for the day,’these indomitable 
legionaries could no doubt still raise a 
song; but, just as you would have been 
unable to induce Body-Belt’s lot to sing 
a hymn of hate, so, I feel sure, Balbus’s 
mob would have scorned an official 
anthem of the type, ‘‘Jove strafe Cale- 
donia.” Instead I could easily picture 
them on fine nights in Cissbury Ring, 
especially when there had been a mead- 
ration, singing fairly-new tavern ditties 
brought out by the last draft from Rome, 








' saic.” 

It is sad that they and all they stood 
for have passed away. It is sadder | 
still that already no spot where Body- | 
Belt and his troops tarried is identi- | 
fiable. For Body-Belt had ideas about 
tidiness which, if he had commanded 
the Roman evacuation, would have de- 
prived the Worthing Corporation of 
what is now its most fascinating anti- 
quity. Body-Belt would have ordered 
Cissbury Hill to be restored exactly to 
its natural shape, and a sweating rear- 
guard would have had to take down 
those earthworks and put every single 
clod back neatly into the fosse. 





“ TinKER—TAYLOR.” 
Wedding Report in New York Paper. 
The soldier was best man and the sailor 
ushed. 





‘ PHOTOGRAPHY. 
First-Class Finishers wanted; must be alive.” 
Southern Paper. 
Silly. If they were dead, they ’d have | 
already finished. | 
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WHAT OUR INTERVIEWERS ARE ASKED TO BELIEVE. 
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“YES—THIS IS MY NEW LITTLE BATHROOM. RATHER 
PRETTY, I SUPPOSE, BUT I SHOULD MUCH PREFER BATHING 
IN A POND IN THE COUNTRY.” 


| 
! 
| Film Star. ‘‘YOU WANT ME TO TALK ABOUT MYSELF? 
How pvutu! I HATE TALKING ABOUT MYSELF.” 

' 
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“My KITCHEN IS VERY UP-TO-DATE, I’M TOLD, BUT “ABOUT A HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY HORSE-POWER, I 
WHAT I LIKE I3 AN EGG AND A GLASS OF MILK FRESH RELIEVE. BUT GIVE ME AN OLD PUSH-BIKE IN A COUNTRY 
FROM THE Cow.” 
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“WHat! You’vVE BROUGHT A PHOTOGRAPHER? I 
LOATHE BEING PHOTOGRAPHED.” 


‘“*AND YOU WON’DT PUT ANY OF THIS IN THE PAPERS, 
WILL you? I’m suRE I CAN TRUST YOU NOT TO.” 
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THE DOLLAR GIPSY. 
(“The temptation for the City is likely to grow greater as time 
goes on.”—Daily Paper.) 
Go, for they call you, Statesman, to the till; 
In the two Houses nothing keeps the same ; 
There let thy brawling fellows rack their throats, 
But much of the old fun has left the game ; 
Leave them to button up their mottled coats 
And pass the tempestuous Bill. 
But when the cry is sounded, “ Who goes home ? ” 
Less often shall the truly wise be seen 
Cross and re-cross the strip of lamp-lit green : 
They have exchanged the Abbey for the Dome. 


And near me on the desk lies Hansard’s book ; 
Come, let me read the oft-read tale again, 
The story of that devastating peer 
Of signal gifts and cool inventive brain, 
Who, tired of office and his dashed career, 
One winter's day forsook 
His friends, and went to learn the City lore 
And make from companies his livelihood 
And drove, as most men deemed, a bargain good, 
But drove to Cabinets, alas ! no more. 


Too swift despairer, why so soon away ? 
Thou hadst one aim, one object, one desire, 
To leave this palsied life and leave it quick, 
The heads o’ertaxed, the temples that perspire ; 
The generation of thy peers is sick 
Because thou wouldst not stay, 
But now in Lombard or in Fenchurch Street, 
Where most the fragrant stocks are edged with 
go'd 
And mergers rise and shares are bought and sold, 
‘Twirling thy cane, dost pass with wingéd feet. 


But most, | know, thou lov’st retiréd ground ; 
Thee in the grill-room of some large hotel 
Selected banqueters may chance to meet 
Where Piccadilly murmurs to Pall Mall, 
And brands of something bubbly yet not sweet 
In the chopped ice go round ; 
And see thee fresh from gathering Orient gems 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of notes 
Plucked in shy fields of oil that Persia floats, 
And thine eyes gazing at the distant Thames. 


| 
} 


Alas! for Corydon, no rival now 
To touch his beauty; yet we need not mope ; 
Though he has gone, his accents shall not fade : 
Still using the imperishable trope, 
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ee nesta — 


The young light-hearted master of the halls, 
And packs his luggage and puts out to sea 
O’er the blue herring-pond, intent to find 
The haven of distressed humanity, 
The goal and beacon of the enduring mind, 
The spark from heaven that falls, 
And hikes to Holly wood, and hits the trail 
There, where down cardboard cliffs in sheets of foam 
They make the picture for the Vitadrome 


And on the sereen unfolds his moving tale. Evor. 








BETTY’S INCOME-TAX. 
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locking them up. 





Still uttering the petulant tirade, 
He has fulfilled a vow ; | 

But men shall listen to his fluting, yes, 

And feel his guidance by the Temple gate, 
Or where the Aldwych traffic rolls in spate, 

Urge the no longer unperinitted Press. 

Then fly our greetings, fly our ancient styles | 
As some poor Thespian stroller in the Strand 

O'erhears the people culogise out loud 
A darkish gentleman from Dixieland, 
The idol of the tea-shop gazing crowd, 
Amongst the traffic isles, 

And sees the merry jazz-band dancers come 
Freighted with saxophones and teeth that shine 
And jokes still wet with the Atlantic brine, 

And knows the invader of his ancient home, 





| once a wee flutter on the 2.30. One picks up these business 
habits so quickly.” 


| charges—wear and tear and so on.” 


poy 
| do they go ¢ 


I met Betty outside the shop where she sells the very 
latest in hats and robes, just like a member of the aristoerac 
* Betty,” I said, “you look depressed.” 
“You would be depressed,” she grumbled, “if you'd re. | 
ceived a nasty letter from the Inspector of Taxes. ‘To think | 
that we actually pay such people to write us nasty letters!" 
“Then have you really joined the income-tax-paying 


y.| 


| classes?" 


“Not yet, but I expect to join them at any moment, | 
unless you can help me. Have you ever paid income-tax?” | 

“ I've owed it for years,” I admitted. 

“Tell me how I can do that,” she commanded eagerly, | 
‘Won't you come in and read the nasty letter for yourself?" | 

“Well?” she asked, when I had skimmed through the | 
correspondence. 
‘“ He wants to know,” I said gravely, * the profits of your 
business.” | 

“There aren’t any,” she declared stoutly. 

“There never are,” [ agreed. ‘ And yet people leave 
millions when they die. It is one of life’s mysteries. In 
any case you arouse the suspicion of the Inland Revenue | 
at onee if you say there are no profits.” | 

“Then where are they?” 

“They may be locked up—concealed ; 

“ My dear idiot, if there were profits [ shouldn’t think of | 

I should squander them at once.” 

“Then you must prove you've made no profits by drawing | 
up a balance-sheet. It’s quite simple. Put down your gross | 
takings and then deduct your expenses.” 

“T’ve done that, but it doesn’t balance. 
of money left over.” 

“That must be either a profit or a deficit,” I decided, | 
“Which side is it on?” 

“The right-hand side,” she explained; ‘ but perhaps | 
you 'd like to see it?” 

“T'm sorry,” I said gravely after examining the figures; | 
‘it is undoubtedly a profit.” 

“It can’t be,” she persisted, “‘ because where is it?” : 

* Perhaps you may have missed out some expenses, I 


There's a lot | 


| suggested, 


“Ob, I have,” she exclaimed, “lunches and cocktails, and | 


* Personal expenses,” Largued; “1 wast hinking of business 


“That's the worst of borrowing frocks out of stock. And 
| have to wear them—as an advertisement, you know. 
“Then you may allow for depreciation.” __ 
“One gets such a lot of it,” she sighed. ‘“\Women arent 
fair, ave they?” } 
*] didn’t mean that,” I explained. “1 meant the kind 
of thing which makes a car worth fifty pounds less as s00n 
as it’s been driven out of the place you bought it in. Then 
there are sundry debtors. And of course sundr y creditors. 
“ Hundreds of them!” she cried enthusiast really. “Where 
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I s'POSE THAT'S BECAUSE HE'S HAD HIS BONES TAKEN OUT.” 











i the opposite side of the balance-sheet to sundry 
rs. 
‘I see,” said Betty doubtfully. “But if I still have a 
‘hee—on paper at least ? " 
You must claim allowances. You can deduct one-sixth 
+3 income is earned. It is earned, I suppose?” 
*e y dear, selling the wrong hats to the right people is 
" tardest work in the world.” 
: ae chore are dependent relatives,” I suggested. 
ay ma ~ always were dependent. When they know 
“] the ; oe they live on the premises.” 
be n they have to be incapacitated by old age and 
ion 7,80 we'd better leave that out. Now I'll just ran 
ough the book of rules and see that we ‘ve claimed every- 
=. claim and that the income has been computed 
A t of the taxpayer's knowledge and belief.” 
ear, hear!” intoned Betty. 


—— 








“T was quoting from the form,” I explained. “ Um—um 
—yes. I wonder if this paragraph applies to your case: 
‘The income of a married woman living with her husband’ 
—I suppose you do live with your husband?” 

“T had breakfast with him only yesterday,” admitted 
Betty. ‘Having a shop does tie one to home. Do go on.” 

“*Ts deemed,’” I continued reading, ‘‘to be his income 
for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts,’” 


“Splendid!” she cried. “ We'll dash round to Phil’s office 


and serve this on him at once. Thank you so much for 
your help; I’m so grateful. I'll let you give me lunch.” 


W.E. R. 








‘* A motor-car tyre re 


by a human tooth.”"—Daily Paper. 


Pedestrians will have to be muzzled if they persist in snap- 


ping at tyres when being run down. 


ired at a Nairn garage had been punctured 
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deck chairs without tops; and the troops} plenty could be heard, eve , 
THE GLORIOUS FIFTH. with their chen eine and ome 2 ea marking of time. The ual 
FrRANKty the Firework Display in| who had merely forms, barrack-room, | opinion was that Private Sling’s com. | 
our Barracks at Havershot was not a/| six-foot, soldiers’. 4 ments were best, but a strong body | 
success, We hate to have to admit it,| At 8.30 a flourish of trumpets, orr,| favoured the pithy remarks on night. | 
| but there it is. To the world of course | announced the preliminary torchlight | Rugby, general-post in coal-mines and | 
we stand shoulder to shoulder and take | evolutions, and the selected storm-troops ras evolutions in general, believed | 
| the blame as a unit; in the Mess, how- | appeared in four columns at the corners | to emanate from Private Rifle, § me} 
ever, we put it all on Captain Bayonet, | of the square, each man carrying aj} snappy repartee (attributed next morn. 


who, poor fellow, was so conscious of | flaming torch. The idea, we gathered|ing in the ord rly-room to Private 
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guilt that it was not even necessary to | later, wasthatthese four columns should | Barrel by Corporal Foresight as first | 
fine him drinks. You still only have} advance to the centre of the square and 
to look reproachfully at him and hej} there perform intricate manauvres, the 


offers you a gin straightaway. 


lights from their torebes providing a 


It was the Colonel who towards the} pleasant spectacle to the eye as they 
ond of October first suggested to the | wound in and out of each other's ranks. 


Adjutant that the battalion might get 


All very lovely. They had, however, 


up a Firework Display on the night of | reckoned without the north-easter. As 


November 5th. He added airily that, 


if a bob a head were 
charged and the show 
went off well, a lot of 
money might be made 
for the Adjutant’s pet 
benevolent fund. The 
Adjutant replied that in 
that case he would 
spare himself no trouble 
to make the thing a 
success, and premptly 
sent a chit to Captain 
Bayonet telling him to 
take it up, organise it, 
run it, and report to 
him when the thing had 
been a success. 

For several days Cap- 
tain Bayonet was very 
mysterious. He had 
long conferences with 
sundry officers and 
with the R.S.M., with 





troops.spent two after-| ‘7 5 COME To 

+ + GOLF-LINKS 
noons practising sub- 
tle mancuvres to be 





Junior. “QUITE RIGHT, SIR 





each man rounded the corner into the 

















done eventually with torches; while 
Lieutenant Holster was secretly des- 
patched into the town to purchase 
several kit-bags-full of fireworks. In 
view of what our officers’ ideas of 
humour are, these were at once locked 
up in the store—all, that is, except one 
oversized squib which reappeared two 
nights later in Lieutenant Swordfrog's 
fire. The squib went out by the door 
wnd Swordfrog by the window. 
The night of the fifth came. The 
_ fireworks were to be let off from the 
| flat roof of the regimental offices, a low 
building on one side of tho parade- 
| ground, and by 8.25 the spectators had 
| lined up on the opposite side in deck- 
chairs, a great state of excitement and 
_anorth-east wind. They consisted of the 
, Officers’ Mess, with its wives, daughters 
and friends, who were given deck-chairs 
with tops ; the Sergeants’ Mess, with its 
| Wives, ¢ aughters and friends, who had 





torch was wiped out with a perfectly- 
timed precision that conveyed the effect 
of some giant sponge wiping figures one 
by one from a slate. This little contre- 
temps had been entirely unforeseen, but 
the troops were not dismayed. With 
the traditional discipline of the British 
army they tramped stolidly forward and 
met, as per orders, in the centre. 

Now one of the chief points about 
torchlight evolutions is that the light 
from your torch shows you where the 
next man is, so that you are enabled 
to avoid both him and, what is more 
important, his torch, If all torches 
have gone out it makes a different thing | 
of it; in fact, unless you are fitted with 
proper sound-ranging apparatus the 
affair touches the unexpected at every 
pont. 

Nothing could be seen in the piteh 





witness) was also much admired, The | 
language was just beginning to light | 
up the scene more effectively than all 
the torches would have done, when the 
R.S.M.'s voice rose supreme, giving an 
“All Columns—About turn.” — This 
cleared the square; though unfortun. 





I WAS PLAYING WITH HIM.” 





blackness that filled the square, but | 


ately Column A lost direction and ap- 
om | ge out of the night 
Ithat covered it with 
} alarming suddenness in 
| the midst of the officers’ 
deck-clwirs with tops. 
When order had been 
restored Captain Bay- 
onet was heard from 
\the roof opposite an- 
jnouncing through a 
}megaphone that now 
that the — torchlight 
manceuvres were over 
the fireworks would be- 
gin, The words were | 
barely out of his mouth | 
when some sort of a roe- 
ket went off very ab- 
ruptly, and apparently | 
just behind him, be- 
cause we heard hismega 
phone clatter on the 


Employer. “1 LET YOU HAVE YESTERDAY AFTERNOON OFF BECAUSE YOU parade-ground ten feet | 
the result that selected | 8AID YOU HAD AN IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT WITH YOUR DENTIST, AND NOW 
MY KNOWLEDGE THAT YOU SPENT THE AFTERNOON ON THE 


beneath, followed by | 
Private Pullthrough’s | 
‘Beg pardon, Sir. 1) 
thought youwasready.” 








wind-swept square, the flame of his|A burst of applause luckily drowned 


any reply Bayonet himself may have | 
made. 

There was then a pause, some sub- 
dued murmuring, a “ Ready now” and | 
a terrible fizzing, accompanied by 4) 
flood of brilliant white light, which sil- | 
houetted for two seconds Private Pull- 
through in a panic-stricken flight from 
right to left across the roof. Nothing 
more occurred beyond the querulous 
statement by a voice unknown that 
“he ‘d only meant to light his blinkin 
pipe.” 

A further short pause ensued and 
then some decorous red things stag- 
gered up into the night and were greeto 
with a respectful ‘Aaah! from the 
assembled audience. Another rocket 
next took place; then a second ; t 
three simultaneously, followed imme- 
diately by five. At this the audience 

"(Continued on page 516.) 
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HAIRPINS FOR STOPPED PIPES. | 
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| began to feel a trifle uneasy, not so 
' much because five rockets had gone 
off simultaneously, which is fairly 
' normal, but because one of them had 
' gone off horizontally, which is not. 
| And when seven more, this time all 
| horizontal and attended by two highly 
mobile Catherine-wheels, suddenly leapt 
to life and began to bounce off walls 
and chimneys, the audience definitely 
became very restive. 

That something had happened which 
was not according to plan was next 
instant evident. “I don’t know much 
about firework displays myself, but I 
have an idea that Roman candles should 
not go off by salvoes of dozens at two- 
second intervals; nor are coloured stars 
designed to ricochet off walls at six 
inches’ range. And I am practically cer- 
tain that “His Majesty's face in two 
halves lying on its side and surrounded 
by a section of .trench-raid nightmare 
and a regular cloudburst of golden-rain 








is hardly a patriotic set-piece. Finally, 
no good firework display, in my opinion, 
should be over in one-and-a-quarter 
minutes. 

The noise at last died away into 
silence, except for the crackle of some- 
thing unintended burning on the roof. 
There was, however, no applause, most 
of the audience being too shaken to 
realise it was over, and the others not 
having seen it because they were under 
their deck-chairs. Then the silence was 
broken by the Fire Alarm on massed 
bugles, the band evidently much relieved 
that they were at last able to take an 
important part in the show. 

At this, half of the audience imme- 
diately left. The carnage was completed 
by the arrival into the dark square of 
the Fire Picquet at the double—where- 
upon the R.S.M. took charge. Not being 
able to see he concentrated on making 
himself heard, and from various remarks 
of his which reverberated through the 





——————=—= 
night he was obviously under the im. 
pression that the half of the audience 
which had left was the feminine half 
The fire was soon quelled and the 
picquet dismissed. Evolution, display 
fire and all had taken something ie 
twelve minutes, instead of three-quarters 
of an hour, or, as the quavering voice 
of Bayonet opposite, evidently speaking 
from under cover, put it, “owing toa 
slight miscalculation in the time of 
showing, the Display is now over.” 
The band then played the National | 
Anthem, but His Majesty, having | 
already put in a short and fragmentary 
appearance, was not again visible, | 
A. A. | 
Reincarnations That We Welcome. | 
“Then on July 6th I sold the Witbycombe | 
Raleigh Cup and Cover, but, being Charles II., 
I was only able to obtain £1,000." 
Connoisseur’s Letter in Daily Paper, | 
Still, there were times when CuHarzegs | 








would have been quite pleased with this, | 
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WORLD NEWS. 


Tae CHINESE HAVE TAKEN UP BOXING, 


PRAM AES NPR 
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TO A MOSQUITO 
EXCOUNTERED A FEW DAYS AGO IN 
USSEX. 

To meet you here 

Upon a chill October night ! 

Quite 

The most outrageous, queer, 
Uncomfortable thing 

I've struck since on a day in spring 

[ disembarked in Essex 

Some seven months ago, no less, ex 
AP. and O. from far Bombay 

But a few miles away 

From here—in fact 

(To be exact) 

At Tilbury—what time I had in mind 
| l'dsaid good-bye to youandall yourkind, 


| Of course 
I'm quite prepared at once to say 
I feel an admiration for the force 
Of character you show, 
The hardihood and courage you display 
_(And you so delicately made) , 
In being out 
And flying all about 
So unafraid, 
| Although 
Tis several weeks since summer-time 
| Was stopped, 
As well you know, 
‘And temperatures have definitely 
dropped. ; 
| But even so— 
| Forgive me if I'm crude, 
| Or even rude, 
| Particularly if, as I suspect, you are 
Alady—I would like to make it clear 
| That, frankly, I resent your being here ; 
| You should be in a hut in Malabar, 
| In some dak bungalow 
| Or caravanserai in Oudh, Indore 
| Or Cooch Behar, 
| Or even in a drawing-room in Alipore, 
| You and your sting— 
Not here, old thing. 


| And what is more, 
| If you imagine for a moment that 
ause 
| You chance to be in Essex all the laws 
| And regulations in the game 
Will be the same 
| As in the East, you poor anophelene 
Tn exile : 
That, lest you bore 
mischievously vex, I'll 
| peonb ny bed erect a screen 
{ white mosquito net, 
| Or dine in Wellingtons 
| (Stiff, shiny, spurless ones) 
Or set i 
Alight within my room a coil 
ony -burning joss-stick, or with 
j . 
| citron een anoint my socks, 
lor possibly adopt some other way 
h keeping you at bay ; 


























Host. “ OUR BAGS ARE CERTAINLY BIGGER THAN THEY WERE LAST YEAR.” 











Then let me tell you straight 

You 've got it wrong; 

At any rate 

You're wrong by seven thousand miles 
(approx.). 

You’re now in England. 
my hand 

I hold a fly-flap, flexible and strong, 

Efficient, easy, and 

It functions simply—pat, 

Like that ! 

So die 

Like an English fly, 

Like a common and/or garden English 


fly. 


See, within 








A TRAFALGAR SHIP FOR BOYS. 


Mr. Punch very gratefully acknow- 
ledges a generous gift of two-hundred- 
and-fifty pounds that has reached him 
from Tahiti, Society Islands, in response 





to his appeal for the Implacable Fund. 


The scheme for using, for the holiday- | 
traising of boys, this famous two-decker | 
which engaged the Victory at Trafalgar 

and is the only surviving ship of her | 


type or period afloat, has already been 
partially achieved. During last summer 
a large number of boys spent a holiday 
on board, including a strong and smart 


contingent of Sea Cadets from Wimble- | 


don, who were inspected by a member 
of Mr. Punch’s staff. But a considerable 


sum of money is still needed for the | 


completion of the Implacable’s equip- 


ment and for the purpose of endowment, | 


and Mr. Punch begs for further donations 
to bring the go 


work to full fruition | 


and ensure its future maintenanee. Gifts | 


should be addressed to the Treasurer of 
the Implacable Fund, Midland Bank, 
Wesleyan Hall Branch, Westminster, 
8.W.1. 
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—_ 
Kase 


Wife: “‘I°VE BOUGHT SUCH A DUCK OF A SALOON-CAR TO-DAY, DEAR. THE SALES- 
MAN SAID WE COULD PAY BY INSTALMENTS—ONLY TWELVE POUNDS A MONTH!”’ 

Husband. ‘‘ For HOW MANY MONTHS?” 

Wife. “Ou, I FoRGOT TO Ask!” 





By + , ; 
|For well-fed dancers who slither and 
THE SHORT CUT TO SUCCESS. | sein ; 

{CeanEence Tennune, the American boy Or compose a popular fox-trot tune, 
who travelled across the Atlantic in the ‘‘ Graf | Or : y that succeste languishing 
Zeppelin ’’ as & stowaway, has been deluged |“ ® SOD that suggests a languishing 
with offers of lucrative employment from film coon, 
| magnates, aircraft manufacturers and big| Or the wail of an epileptic baboon 

industrial houses all over Germany. } | As he floats in his boat on the blue 
, Ir you want toearn big money and soon, | lagoon, 
To walk-in silk and golden shoon, | Or write a sensational lampoon 
| On a salary larger than that of “June,”|On “Jane” or the author of Lorna 

And bask in fortune’s plenilune, | Doone. 

_ Never to pinch and save or prune, i 
| But to have and eat your macaroon, Such ventures are doubtful, and the 

Then lend your ears to the rhymes [| .Temun- pi 
eeoon ’ | eration is often sadly jejune: 

. | War ; : 
: Far better follow young CLARENCE 

Don't play the saxophone or bassoon, TERHUNE 
\ ory 7 : . . . 

—— the wages are high, in tire | And sail as a stowaway (not saloon) 

afternoon | In the first airship that shoots the moon. 











| greatest regrets of my life that I cannot | 


, interesting and valuable brochurewhich 
;reached me this morning and has oceu- 





a 


THE DECLINE OF ABUSE. 


THEY were far ahead of us four or 
five hundred years ago. I am ashamed 
of our inferiority when I find that the 
saintly Capvan, writing to Luter, who 
differed from him on certain péints of 
doctrine, said blandly: “ Your whole 
school is nothing but a stinking sty of 
pigs. Dog! do you understand me? 
Do you understand me, madman? Do 
you understaard me, you great beast?” 
-~ oe leaders do not write to | 
each other like that nowadays, at] 
in their published letters. And a: | 
private L doubt if the Archbishop of | 
CanTERBURY, through all these recent | 
controversies, ever called the Bishop | 
of ——- well, any Bishop a stinking pig, | 

Mitton, our sublimest poet, when he | 
defended the people of England against | 
SaLMasivs of Leyden, told him frankly | 
that his nose was like a hog, and that | 
his mother was no better than she | 
should be—or something to that effect; | 
I have not the book at hand. But our | 
present scholars and men of letters, how 
poor is their gift of abuse! “Dear 
X. Z., it will ever remain one of the 








accept as entirely as I could have} 
wished the opinions regarding Relativity | 
so ably set forth by you in the most 





pied my whole attention since it came. | 
Your magnifieent erudition, so far be- 
yond anything which I...” ete., ete., 
through a mush of compliments and | 
bows. Why not write: ‘Dear Sir, why 
do you send your wretched pamphlets 
tome? I have managed to read enough 
of this last one on Relativity to show | 
me that it is the lowest drivel of senile | 
imbecility. I expected no better. You 
are as bald as an egg, your false teeth 
don't fit, and you have a voice like an 
ungreased tram-wheel. You pay stu- | 
dents to come to your so-called lectures | 
instead of paying the miserable mer- | 
chant who sells you your filthy reach- | 
me-downs. I have put your pamphlet | 
in the fire... .,” and so on, like a free 
and fearless Briton? 

I suppose G. B. 8. is the best we | 
have now. He is ladylike compared) 
with Canvin and Miton, but he has 
his moments. He saves us from utter 
disgrace. 








‘“Escare or a Lospon Express.” 
Headline in Evening Paper. | 
Householders are advised to keep thet 
windows closed at night. 
“Wanted, by capable girl, Housework see 
sleep preferred.—Write ‘Capable. 
Advt. in New Zealand Paper. 
If we wrote, which we shant, we 
should write “ Candida. 
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OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS. 


PUTTING TWO AND TWO TOGETHER. 


“Tuy say,” said Johnson, “that these psychologists 
can tell in a few minutes, by means of a simple oral exam- 
ination, what job a child is fitted for; but I doubt if they'd 
have made the correct deduction in the case of my nephew 
Reginald.” 

“What facts were there to go on?” I asked. 

“He was an ordinary sort of boy,” replied Johnson, 
“but he had one outstanding characteristic. He was abso- 
lutely hopeless at: arithmetic.” 

“That's nothing,” I said. ‘A great many people have 
beon absolutely hopeless at arithmetic. I myself——” 

“Not so hopeless as Reginald,” persisted Johnson. 
“His knowledge of arithmetic was—well, it might almost 
be described as negative. Yet he has found it profitable. 
He got his present job on the strength of it. You see he'd 

H interviewing business men and impressing them 
favourably enough until they asked about his arithmetic. 
Then, being an honest lad, he would say he was no good 
at it,and they'd give him a simple test and find it was even 
worse than he said. 

“Well, a week or two ago he had an interview with a 
tan who was almost his last hope. He seemed to make a 
good mpression till the man said, ‘And how’s your arith- 

metic?’ ‘Not much good, Sir,’ said Reginald. ‘Well, 
What's two and two?’ said the man. 
5m ginald was a bit flustered and he blurted out, ‘ Five, 
Sir. And he got the job at once.” 
— = of a job?” T asked. ea. 
Toh thy ie man was a restaurant proprietor, said 
gon, “and he's taken Reginald on as a waiter. 








‘Continvous GRamMorHones 
We sincerely hope so. 


Lrurrep.”’ 
City Page Headline. 








INHABITANTS OF GREAT SMUGGLEBURY PERFORMING THE ANNUAL CEREMONY OF MANGLING THE WURZEL, 


FATHERS AND SONS. 

(Suggested by a cri de caur in “ The Daily News and 
Westminster Gazette.) 

“| wish I were a little boy from now till Christmas-time!”’ | 
For I shouldn't then be cudgelling my brains to find a | 

rhyme, 

Or musing on new ways and means to pay for Janet's frocks 
And keep the ship of my finance from running on the rocks. 


I shouldn't bother in the least about the income due 

To peers who give up Ministries to earn a higher serew ; 

I shouldn't take the smallest heed of Ramsay's split with 
Cook, 

Or feel obliged to study Anpous Huxtey’s latest book. 


The question of the censorship would leave me quite serene, 

And I shouldn't read the weekly screed of Pav’'s depressing 
Dean, 

Or speculate upon the risks that hedge the flappers’ vote, 

Or write unpaid epistles to the Press about the Tote. 


Instead of dismal dirges on the dangers of the Dole, 
The excitement of house-matches would stir my simple soul; | 
And I would keep my spirits up by blotting, one by one, 
The days upon the calendar until the term was done, 


I would meditate the bearing of my terminal report 

On the chances of a fortnight of unbridled winter sport, 
And look forward to a diet more profuse and uncontrolled 
Than is furnished at the prep. school of St. Oriel’s-in-the- 


Wold. 


Such thoughts would not be guided by a spiritual aim, 
But still 1 frankly envy their detachment from the game 
Of high finance and polities, from jou nalistic grime, 
And wish I were a little boy from now till Christmas-time. 
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judge Mr. Epcar Watxacr’s play or the | eye and so shocks the British ear! Of 
capacity of the “ Vitaphone” machine | course we talk a lot of nonsense about 
or the future of the “Talkies” in| the “ American accent.” 
general by this “Talkie” version of} there are a great number of them, and 


| this talkie Terror is its unnatural 








! ' . , ‘.'s 
not help to build up the illusion which 
AT THE PICTURES. | is so essential to the crook-play. 

“Tne Terror” (Tae Piccapitty). | And then, poor Miss May McAvoy, 
Ir would be foolish and unfair to! the heroine, who so delights the British 


For one thing 


The Terror. Many a great man has been | in the female at least they are very often 
very attractive. But they must be in 
the right place ; a love-scene, for exam- 
ple, between an Oxford accent and a 
pretty American accent would be in- 
| structive and amusing; the end of the 
| wooing might show that accents after 
‘all do not matter so much, and in- 
ternational goodwill would be advanced. 
| But we cannot have English country- 
|girls talking about “apparattus” and 
“cognissance,” and talking quile so 
|much through their beautiful noses as 
'Miss May McAvoy, who has my svm- 
pathy inthis affair. Heard heroines are 
sweet, but those unheard are sweeter, as 
the poet nearly said. All this seems so 
McAvoy). obvious that I am almost ashamed to 
THIS 18 AN) write it down. The saddening thing is 
that it should not have occurred to the 
Warner Brotuers, who have with so 
much enterprise developed and launched 
this really wonderful machine. 

A minor but important irritation is 
thelisping‘s” (*‘ Pleathe betheriouth’’). 
future; we must wait patiently and| This vice is commonest among the 
chastise him with moderation. The ladies, and I do not know whether any 
serious thing is that he seems already mechanical improvements can ever re- 
tohave fallen into bad company. Messrs.’ move it. Some feminine voices 
Warner Brorners, for example, 
seem scarcely to have the imagi- 
nation necessary for the bringing- 
up of a delicate child. Why on 
earth, forone thing, choose a play 
like The Terror for their first (?) 
experiment ? Possibly we are be- 
ing wise after the event; but if 
there is one kind of play which 
demands flesh-and-blood acting, 
natural and swift, it is surely 
the spook-crook thriller. And 
the only terrible thing about 





Ferdinand Fane (Mr. Horron). “Susu!” 

Olga Redmayne (Miss May 
“You CAN'T ‘SHSH’ HERE; 
ALL-TALKIE FILM.” 


a pestilent child; we all remember the 
unpleasing infancy of Mr.Gramophone; 
and Master Talkie is clearly at present 
in the nastiest stage of babyhood. I 
fancy that he may have quite a big 





are 


slowness. The characters speak 
as if they were dictating impor- 
tant letters; they are so intent 
on elocution that they rarely 
remember to act. They certainly 
got their words over very clearly, 
but these were seldom so pro- 
found or funny as to justily the 
Maeterlinckian pause which fol- 
lowed eavh remark. Personally, 
[ have had enough of crook- 
literature; I do not care if ] 
| never see another murder again. 4 
| (L am, I believe, alone in my in- IMPRESSION OF AN EDGAR WALLACE Rest-Home 
| difference.) But, if youmust haveacrook-! always “essy ” 
| play acted by Americans, why not an } 





be tested as much for her “3's” 


detective with the accent of Chicago does | her “h’s ” 


sbi on the wireless; and} improved. If 

. wobably the talkie star will have t ‘e mind behind the macbine. 
poate ea, Phere ] Me | 5 i ave to; more mince en > ma , 
play? A Scotland Yard | as for|/ thought that Hollywood, or any 1 
one more argument for not | else, paid any attention to criticisms, * | 


blindly selecting the favourite blonce of 
the silent films. 

The short turns which preceded The 
Terror were more interesting and more 
instructive to the student of this new 
diversion. Firstly, I thought the illu. 
sion " was much more complete in song 
than in talk. On the other hand, un- 
less the singer can act, the picture is 
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Dr. Redmayne (Mr. F'rnaser). “I TRIED to 
KILL HIM.” 


Supt. Hallick (Mr. Gerrarp), “T am w- 
STRUCTED TO SAY ‘ Doctor, | UNDERSTAND.’” | 


merely a nuisance and a distraction. 
The great boon of the gramophone was 
that large tenors could be heard and 
not seen; and now the “Talkies” have 
gone and spoiled it all. 
part-singing, but the four‘‘monks” (Gus 
Rep, Orro Prorerz, Cuartes Hamit- 
Ton and Oscar WAHL), sitting ina cellar 
and solemnly singing “ The Rosary, "ete., 


I love to hear 


were merely silly. Who,1 wonder, 
can have had this strange idea? 
Miscua EtMman on the violin 


was Very curious. 
no *jllusion ” at all. 


There was 


Here I found | 


a little bald man in a frock-coat | 


on the 


somewhere 


violin, 


screen, and somebody 
was playing the 
But one had to look at 


the little bald man and so heard 
little of the violin. 
Judging from this one expeti- 


ence a‘ 


chantie” opera (serious 


or comic) would be more effective 
than a talkie play ; and I should 
like to see one; but the orehes- 
tral music will have to be better | 
than the metallic sounds which 
annoyingly accompanied The 


Terve W. 


Those who have seen in this 
production the pricking of the | 
bble are crowing, | think, 


talkie bu 
too soon 


. It will take more than 


one lunatic programme to kill ; 


this bird 


. Already the mechanics | 


of the thing are astonishingly | 
good, and they will doubtless be 
that is needed isa little | 


All 
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| Ethel up to the neck, 


November 7, 1928.| 
———— ces - 
should add that the above complaints | 
are helpfully intended. [ see a future, | 
in theory and in practice, for this new 
noise. But, as between the silents 
and the louds, there is one profound | 
consideration which has never yet, 1 | 
think, been committed to print. I 
believe that the proportion of “picture: | 
fans” who go to the pictures for a little | 
peace and quiet and to hold hands | 





vast. And how are these good people 
going to take the “ Talkies” ? 


) You Can | 


dream through a silent film; you will] J | 


never dream through a loud one. 


= A. P.H. 
A FLUTTER IN FANNIES. 


As everyone knows, with so much 
speculation about, the rise in Fannies 
had made people wonder whether the | 
nobility of labour is not another ex- | 
ploded belief. Take my Aunt Ethel, | 
a very reckless woman, from whom 1} 
cherish certain expectations. She actu- | 
ally asked me the other day whether | | 
thought a profit of five pounds a share | 
was enough. I suid 1 thought so. I} 
am notoriously careful in money mat- | 
ters, especially my aunt's, and I felt 
it my duty (entirely as her trustee, of 
course) to warn her against speculat- 
ing in rubbish. 

“They ‘re not rubbish,” she retorted ; 
“they ‘re Fannies.”’ | 

So that was it. Funnies. <A friend | 
of her doctor's who had given a cigar to | 
a complete stranger in a train had been | 
assured by him that it was picking up| 
money for nothing. As a matter of | 
lact, like everyone else I had watched | 
Fannies,and whatever Aunt Ethel might 
think I am not pigheaded about a per- 
fectly safe speculation. But to be frank | 
[never cared about them. They go up| 
and then they godown. I may be con- | 
servative, but I have a strong preference | 
fora share that just goes up. 

No, Fannies always seemed to me | 
the kind of market which the morning | 
papers call ‘feverish ” on arise of two- 
pence, and the evening papers label 
“dull” on a fall of thirty bob, Still, 
Angus Wishart—even Scotsmen gamble 
nowadays—had gone to Monte Carlo} 
on his Fannies, and here was Aunt | 
At the same 
time she very properly admired my 
teverence for War Loan. She had often 
Said that I took as much care of her| 
Money as though it were my own. As 
er only relative surely that was my 
sitnple duty. lt was highly desirable 
that her implicit faith in me should not 
be shaken. 


You see the problem—a little delicate 
undoubtedly. Yet in these days gambling 
hag the air, Even the Vicar-——how- 

er, that is a matter for his own 











conscience. 
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Lady of new Wealth. 
*ERBERT ? ” 
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“"Ow bo YOU THINK THIS KIND 0’ TIE WOULD SUIT You, | 








People say it like that. “I'll just run 
in and see my broker.” But do they? | 
Has anyone ever actually seen his 
broker? I’ve seen the head clerk, who 


| says Mr. Powell is on’Change, but never | 


Powell himself. I mean in his office. | 
Whether he is ever really there or not | 
I cannot say. So I decided not to call) 
on my broker, but just write. 
Here is a copy of the correspondence. | 
It started when Fannies were quoted at | 
£1321. (L have often wondered whiat | 
the small figures mean in househo‘d | 
silver, but I only received a Pyne 
school education.) My letter purposely 
adopted an airy note of nonchalance 
which is far from my true nature. 


How goes it o| 





My pear PowEkLt, 


Laccordingly decided tosee my broker.| 1 don’t want to butt in on your 





fevered gold rush, but I am strongly | 
tempted to pick up a few Fannies. | 
What do you think about it? I would | 
suggest a small parcel of a hundred. | 
My aunt, Miss Ethel Punter, who is, | 
| know, one of your clients, tells me 
she is making a handsome profit. | 
Kindly do not mention that I too am | 
a gambler. 
Yours, ete., | 
Arnarrnon Proopir. | 
Here is the reply 
Dear Proopir,—l am afraid you 
are a little late in the day for Fannies. 
Personally I think they are a very 
inflated market. But in view of the 
statutory holiday there will be no real 
movement in them until Tuesday 
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| thing I found I was speak- 


the following :— 





‘phoned to say someone whose nephew 
is in the office of Sir Abraham Colquhoun 
had said Fannies simply had to jump 
to £18 because of some high financial 
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next, when we will see how prices 
stand. Why not take up a few 
Johnnies ? 
Yours sincerely, 
Percy Powe Lt. 


P.S.—I may see you on the links 
on Monday. 

P.P.S.—Fannies are now £14 on 
the street. 


I admit that second P.S.—in fact 
both of them—made me pretty mad. 
What I can’t understand is why Powell, 
instead of sitting in his office, didn’t 
dart out on the street and snap up some 
Fannies. Why lose a hundred of the 
best? I recall that I phoned to bis 
home address, “The Snuggery,” Golf- 
stowe, to tell him what I thought about 


think it worth while popping into the 
office on that day as Saturday was so 
near. In the meantime “ Wall Street ” 
lifted Fannies to £20. Aunt Ethel, you 
see, was right. 

To cut the whole wretched affair 
short, on Monday Powell bought them. 
I enclose his letter. As it is the last 
letter he will ever write me it has what 
I believe people call a sentimental value. 


Dear Preopie,—Acting on your 
instructions have picked up one 
hundred Fannies at £203. I did so 
against my better judgment as, owing 
to the failure of the banana crop in 
the Sing-Song territories, the market 
haslosteolour. I have—as I advised 
you recently —always regarded these 








ss ii 
times a breezy vulgarity about my Aunt 
Ethel which leaves me extraordinaril 
cold. I can quite imagine she would 
regard whoever’s name appeared on the 
transfer with considerable derision and 
contempt. Supposing. . . . I cannot 
describe with what a shudder I realised | 
that upon that transfer might appear | 
my pame. 

Now my Aunt Ethel’s affection for | 
me is inspired and nourished by respect. 
For my name to appear on that transfer | 
would mean humiliation, penury and a| 
joyless senility. 

Fortunately I remembered that if you 
buy and sell the same shares in one and | 
the same account no transfer is required 
and your identity is veiled. I aceord- | 








him. After explaining every- 


ing to the wrong house. 
A few days later I received 


Dear Proopie, — In 
accordance with your in- 
structions we watched the 
market for Fannies, but 
owing to Settlement Day 
there was very little busi- 
ness, and we fully ex- 
pected that the price 
would ease. We trust, 
however, to-morrow to 
pick up a few at a shade 
under £15, which is as 
much as they are worth. 
Why not handle a few 
Duds? There is steady 
buying in influential 
quarters on rumours of 
a bonus. 

Yours sincerely, 

Percy Powerit. 


P.S.—Would you like a 
ticket forthe Derby Sweep? 





1, tf 

putty UE, hie 
» ae Fa ge toh 
ROUGE OU NOIR? 


THE KNAVE SETS OUT TO PAINT THE NIGGER RED, 


ingly sold without a moment's delay 
at £7,9,. 

That was the day before 
the President of Bolivia re- 
covered from his influenza 
and passed a law making all 
householders eat bananas, 
and Fannies _ positively 
roared up to £27}. 

It was also the day my 
dear Aunt Ethel got engaged 
to Percy Powell. 


Who Shall Decide? 
Tue Socialist creed in its 
prophets we read, 
But each a new variant 
tells ; 
So which is the Law, the 
cocksureness of SHaw 
Or the weathercocksure- 
ness of WELLS? 


Felix the Robot. 

“ The only living thing aboard 
the hulk is the ship’s cat, which 
obstinately refuses to move, 89 | 
fax no unlucky shell has pene- | 








P.P.8.—Owing to heavy New York 
buying Fannies now £16,, Would 
you be prepared to buy at this figure? 
At that very moment my Aunt Ethel 


reason she was not very clear about. 
In passing I must say this for Aunt 
Ethel : so long as she can make a hand- 
some profit she never worries where it 
comes from. It is just that spirit which 
she knows I deplore as immoral and 
economically unsound. 

However, I saw that the time to act 
had come, so I wired Powell: “Buy 
Fannies. Urgent.—Proopim.” I cannot 
recall sending that kind of telegram 
before. 

That was Friday, and Powell did not 


shares as likely to slump, and J re- 
tet to say my view is auply sup. 


ported by the present tendency, which 
is in no way helped by the rumour 
that the President of Bolivia has in- 
fluenza. It might in fact be better 
to cut what is already aloss, Please 


annual cricket match with the Cotton 


this portion of her is in perfect condition,” | 


may have been a careful man, He had his sav- 
, ings. 
phone me early to-morrow as our ey were enough to carry him for months 
through strange lands in search of little Nell. 


trated to her engine-room and 


| 


Cawadian Paper, 


| 

\ 

® | 

So she’s got some of her nine lives still | 
intact, Saankcibie sastoada 


Papers That Make Us Feel Til. 
“Now old Peggotiy, in ‘ David Copperfield,’ 


But I, for one, sball never believe that 





Exchange is taking place at Lord's. 
Yours sincerely, 
Percy Powetn. 
P.S.—Fannies have weakened to 
£1432 and buyers very timid. 
P.P.S.—Fannies sinking. 
With the same post came a cheery 
letter from Aunt Ethel :— 


Drar Avem,—Hurrah! I have sold 
my Fannies through Powells. Some- 
body must be a bit of a mug. . . . 


I disliked that letter. There is some- 





Extract from Daily Paper under the heading, 
‘* Novels That Make Us Feel Rich. 

Neither shall we ever believe that he 
gave up his search for little Em ly to go 
after the girl in The Old Curiosity Shop. 

“This Week's Hint.—When speaking of 
singing be sure to turn your face to poe 
torium as far as possible, One hundsel o 
twenty first quality eggs should weigh 17lbs. 

From Magazine Theatre Programme. 

With all these eggs about, our advice 
to the singer would be to turn her face 
away. 
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Me. L. Marxcnance, Or Laurent. Nook, Bepronp 
Park, W.4, WRITES :— 


“I FEEL I MUST WRITE 
TO EXPRESS MY ADMIRATION 
OF SUNSTROKE CIGARETTES. 
.-. THEIR MARVELLOUSLY 
SOOTHING c<¥FECT UPON 
THE NERVES IS ESPECIALLY 
VALUABLE TO THOSE WHO, 
LIKE MYSELF, ARE ENGAGED 
UPON CREATIVE WORK. I! 
AM, I SHOULD EXPLAIN, A 
WRITER... «6° 

















AN AUTHOR WRITES :— 


“PLEASE ALLOW ME TO 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR IN- 
COMPARABLE SUNSTROKE 
CIGARETTES, WHICH VERY 
GREATLY ASSIST ME IN MY 
WORK. I DON’? KNOW HOW 
I EVER Got ON WITHOUT 
THEM. 

YOURS TRULY, 
Ion MAINCHANCE.” 


















Tutrp Ront.. 





Fourts Rou. 





Mr. I, MAINCHANCE, THE AUTHOR, WRITES: 

“Your SunstTroke CiaG- 
ARETTES ARE WITHOUT 
pousr THE BEST I HAVE 
sTRUCK, THROUGHOUT TAE 
WRITING OF MY LAST BOOK 
I WAS NEVER WITHOUT 
THEM.” 
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Mk. ION MAINCHANCE, THE WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR, 
WRITES :— 





“I KNOW OF FEW CIG 
ARETTES AS GOOD AS YOURS, 
AND NONE BETTER.” 
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Mr. IoN MAINCHANCE, THE FAMOUS AUTHOR, 


WRITES :-— 
aan 


Sr) 


“I CONSIDER your SUN- 
STROKE CIGARETTES EX- 
CELLENT.” 


AX 
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CELEBKITIES WHO SMOKE SUNSTROKE CIGARETTES. 


No. 1. 


Mr. Ion 
MAINCHANCE, 
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AT THE PLAY. r pwr Anger the proceedings might The situation was saved the first time | 
drag, in spite of the constant ripple of | by Lord Trent's announcement that th 
“77, Park Layne” (St. Martin’s). | laughter that Mr. Huan WakEFrIELDand | house was his. N¢ body of course “ey 
Wer do love murder. No gay farce | Miss Marton Lorne caused by being on | lieved him, except the police, who with. 
is complete without one, and a quite |the stage and talking about nothing in! drew. Then the question arose of 
|amazing indifference to the 
presence of a couple of corpses 
| or so in the house has to be 
studied, I suppose, as part of 
| the stage technique of the comic 
| man about town. I liked 77, Park 
| Lane, except for one or two 
rather tiresome interludes, where 
the characters began to take 
death seriously, and seemed to 
be quite upset about a man who 
was shot at a dice-table. Weonly 
saw him once, and that was a 
back view, when he was being 
sarried out of the house and put 
into a taxicab, and he does not 
appear on the programme. Nor, 
by the way, does the taxicab, a 
fine old performer, to judge by 
its bonnet, of the pre-war school, 
with a good speaking, or at any 
rate a good roaring, part. 1t was 
driven on at the beginning of the 
First Act with Mr. Huan WakeE- 
FIELD, as the young Lord Trent, See Sah en ct a Chapt: 
and Mr. W. Moteswortu Brow, A LADY IN DISTRESS AND TWO COMEDIANS 
as Sir Richard Carrington, sit- Scphie Rye . 6) er a MARION LORNE. 
ting on the top. They were are Se ae eee ver, because Sophie Rye dis- 
drunk. Lord Trent remained ew ot covered that the cartridges were 
drunk throughout the entire perform- | paiticular; but a revolver shot rang out| blank ones and suggested that Philip 
ance, taking more champagne every now | and made us all happy and contented | Baynton hadn't killed the corpse at all 
| and then to keep the good work going. |again. The police came in, not because | Roger Sheringham (Mr. Rosert Hoiyss) 
| He was excessively funny, and so wasjof the revolver shot, but because they} countered this by saying that he had 
| his vis-a-vis, Sophie Rye (Miss Marion | knew the house ought to have been| exchanged the cartridges after the deed | 
| Lorne). They had strayed into what | uninhabited, and eventually it dawned| was done, in order to give the young 
| wouldhave been an unknown 
| mansion used as a night- 
| club and gambling-hell, if it 
hadn't also happened to be 
| Lord Trent's own house, 
| just inherited, and never 
seen by him, because he had 
| only that night come back 
| {rom travelling abroad. 
Hence his riotous first ap- 
| pearance on the taxicab op- 
| posite the railings of Hyde 
| Park and close to a coffee- 
| stall. 16 was a good scene 
| that. Thecoffee-stall keepers 
were excellent. I have sel- 
, dom seen Hyde Park rail- 
ings looking so natural on 
| the stage. Ladies of the 
, night went to and fro. The 
technique in playing ladies 
of the night has improved ‘i 
out of all knowledge during i OUR VIGILANT POLICE. 
| the last ten years. ‘7, PARK LANE (SUPPOSED TO BE UNINHABITED). 
| When we got to the gambling-hell, 
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e } 
rid of the corpse, and shielding 
or else not shielding, the young | 
man who was supposed to have 
shot it. The runner of the gam. | 
bling-hell turned out to bea man | 
of that terrible type which black. | 
mails, the only really criminal | 
type left on the “crook” stage, 
assassination and immorality | 
heing by this time mere pecca- | 
dilloes. This unspeakablevillain. 
darkly and satanically played by 
Mr. Roserr Hormes, promised 
to protect the upright young 
murderer, who was played by 
Mr. Leonarv Upton, if he 
might have the hand of the up- 
right young murderer's fiancée, 
played by Miss Veronica Tur- 
LEIGH. All this was very emo- 
tional, and it seemed a pity that | 
a nice br'sk murder in a gam- | 
bling-hell, with fun and drinks | 
going on all the time, should 
have an element of melodrama 
thrust into it. There was ageod 
deal of trouble about the revol- 











man a chance. 
When that was over we | 
passed on to roulette in the | 
hanqueting-hall, Mr. Boris | 
RANEVskY ceasing to act as 
a butler, but being equally 
impressive as @ croupier. | 
Mr. Huau WakeFIe.p and 
Miss Manion Lorne con- 
tinued to be as riotously 
funny as ever. And then | 
the police came in again. 
This was the occasion fora 
transformation scene. Be- 
fore they entered the room 
the gambling-hell was| 
turned into a daneing-ball, 
| 
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the table shut up into @ 
sort of black bureau, and the | 
gramophone turned on. Sat 
isfied more or less about) 
gambling by Lord Trent, | 
who scored off the police 
neatly when they told him 
: - upon them that it was a little odd for] he wasn’t Lord Trent by proving that | 
| which was very rich and very mysteri-| so many people in evening-dress to be} he was, the police suddenly became 18 
| cus, with powdered footmen in knee-] going into an uninhabited house at dead terested in the murder. They had found | 
iat ee of night. Policemen never appear to|the corpse in the coal-cellar. shore” 
NE : : just| understand modern plays. know how it got there, because, 








ing 
by 


——— 
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‘discovery came when the 
| noliee took over the revolver 
‘and the spare cartridges. 
They there were six 
cartridges, ball - cartridges 
now, and the chamber only 
heldsix. In some way which 
| [shall never, though I live 
| tobea hundred, understand, 
‘this proved that Philip 
| Baynton hadn't shot the 
‘corpse when he quarrelled 
iwith it at the dice-table, 
‘but that Roger Sheringhani 
ihad. ‘The action of examin- 
ing the corpse itself, or of 
‘searching for the actual 
| bullet that had killed it, or 
‘the place where it had en- 
| tered the wall or the floor, 
‘naturally enough never oc- 
-eurred to anybody, least of 
‘all the police. I have seen 
several hundred stage revol- 
vers, but this was easily the 
worst of the lot. If Mr. 
Watter Hackerr, the 
author, wants to challenge 
me to a duel, I am prepared 
tomeethimsolongas we can 
| use the sort of revolver they 


had all that trouble about in 77, 


| Lane. 


| Personally, I don’t believe the corpse 
_wasever killed. I suspect it was merely 
|the taxi back-firing (orr) because it 
| Wasn't allowed to come on again. 
the police took Roger Sheringham away 
| with them, after he had said to Lord 
| Trent,“I don't understand; I am a 
You are 
|8fool,and you have beaten me "—or 
What he ought 
| to have said was, “If I don’t swing for 
this, the next time I run a gambling-hell 

‘Tshall change my gunsmith.” 
So funny and so nice about the whole 
alfairwere Miss Marton Lorne and Mr. 
Hua Wakerieitp that my principal 
feeling in the intervals of laughing at 
them was annoyance with everybody 
else, including the Home Secretary and 
ns minions, for refusing to take the 
jouy view of what might otherwise 
ve heen a continuously laughable and 


Clever man, and I have failed. 


| words to that effect. 


exhilarating little death. 


“To Waar Rep Hent” (WyYNDHAM's). 


gl murder gay to murder grave. 
body of a young woman is lying 
| dead in bed in a squalid room. A char- 
Woman and other squalid figures peer 
a through the door. 
ice. The room is filled wi 
bat Yate om is filled with gas, 


t they discover that there are 


ee gpa eameehER 
told you before, I had seen it bei 


ERICK PEISLEY). 
MASTER Hat.” 


Park 


But 


Enter 
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the night. 








mother’s despair. 











Nichols (Mr. GrorGe P. LESTER) to Harold kairtield (Mr. Frep- 
“DON'T LET YOURSELF GET OUT OF SPIRITS, 


ing, and though innocent cannot ac- 
count for his actions during the rest of }the Irish boy, Nolan, is condemned. 


We witness his grief, his 
Here is something 


Uncle of Murderer. “ THIS IS A GLOOMY 
BUSINESS FOR US.” 

Father of ditto. “ Y¥8—AND WHAT ABOUT 
THE AUDIENCE?” 
George Hepe. . . . Mx. Ropert Horton. 
Thomas Fairfield . MR. FREDERICK LEISTER. 





seen ng) the marks of throttling visible on the| beyond even melodrama? Here is 
taken out to the taxi, which I forgot to] girl's throat. A young Irish labourer tragedy ? 

tell you before had been bought from} who knew her is suspected. He had 
itsdriver by Lord Trent. The next queer | quarrelled with her on the same ever 


The real criminal is another young 


1-'man, living in a comfortable Surrey 


home, where he confesses 
his guilt to his father and 
to a sympathetic unele, 





lition of the death-penalty. 
They seem to think that he 


hecause, like the soup-maker 
in The Brass Paper-weight, 
he is subject to epilepsy. 
(So, by the way, was Cusar.) 
Apparently he left no traces 
of his doings during the 
night, and they decide to 
do nothing except supply 
money for the defence of 
the young Irishman, hoping 
that he will be acquitted 
when the case comes on. 
The uncle, however, makes 
a reservation. Hating 


' if 
fin? ltd, MH) Hi) 
i A a | 
. —— : HH 


feels that his nephew ought 
to play the game and, if the 
other man is condemned, 
own up to the deed. Much of 
the action of the play deals 
with the mental conflict 
and more or less hysterical 
ravings of the young murderer. Finally 


whose hobby is the abo- | 


is more to be pitied than | 
blamed, because he was | 
drunk at the time, and also | 


capital punishment, he yet | 


There is a heart-rending scene in a | 


waiting-room at the Old Bailey. The | 
real culprit writes a confession for the | 


Home Secretary and shoots himself; 
but we are still left in suspense, be- 
cause the Home Secretary (Oh! Sir 
Wit11AM!) is away in Scotland at the 
time. There is therefore a yet more 
heart-rending scene in Nolan's home, 
where his mother and members of his 
family, dressed in black, fall on their 
knees as the clock strikes the hour of 
execution. The mother, half-mad with 
the injustice of the sentence, tells them 
to rise from their knees, and hurls the 
clock into the fire. One is reminded of 
Professor Hovsman’s Hight O’clock— 
‘* Strapped, noosed, nighing his hour, 

He stood and counted them, and cursed 

his luck ; 
And then the clock collected in the tower 
Its strength, and struck.”’ 

The. mother cries that there is no 
God. God is dead. At the very end 
comes news of reprieve. The suicide’s 
message has got through. It has been 


} 
| 
| 
j 
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taken by the Prime Minister to the 


King. 


Objections to the play rise thick and 
fast, in the mind at any rate of a stall- 
goer. Is it, for instance, propaganda ? 


I detest propaganda in plays, meaning 
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| by that plays which torture probabil- 
| ity for the sake of a topical agitation 
and not for the sake of art. Still, the 
| best writers do it. Ifthe play is propa- 
ganda, is it good propaganda? What 
would the author like to do with the 
| young man who, being drunk, but with 
| the saving grace of epilepsy, strangled 
a lady of the night? Would he be 
happier with twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, or confined to «a lunatic asy- 
lum for life? His uncle said at one 
point, discussing the horrors of hang- 
ing, “And we call this a Christian 
country.” As a matter of fact we very 
seldom do, except on the stage. We 
were perfectly certain that it was a 
Christian country at a time when a boy 
could have been hanged for stealing 
fourpence, and indeed when pigs could 
be tried and condemned to death. On 
the whole I should have preferred the 
play with this argument left out. 
This said, it must be admitted that 
| the tragic situation was well main- 
tained, and the suspense, despite the 
violence to probability, moving enough 
and terrible enough to hold an audience 
| not corrupted by critical anxiety and 
_doubt. The acting was very good in- 
| deed. Mr. Faeprrick Peis.ey made 
a really notable success as Harold Fair- 
field, torn between horror at his guilt, 
w desire to act rightly and a fear for his 
fate. It was a very “stagey"’ part, but 
| Heaven (or “ Red Hell)” alone can say 
| how “ stagey "’ a murdercr ought to be. 
| I thought Miss Sana ALLGcoop wonder- 
| ful as the mother, a part much more 
| easy to appraise. She never seemed to 
| strike a faise note. Mr. Pappy Duprits 
' also did well as the Irish priest, and 
| all the minor parts were competently 
| performed, even that of a thoroughly 
| serious police-inspector by Mr. Vincent 
| Hormax, The producer's work was 
excellent and Mr. Reaixaty Denna is 
| to be complimented on it. Those who 
like to take their murders without 
mystery or amusement are recom- 
mended to see this play. Evor. 





Ix a world of feverish change and in- 

secur.ty there can always be found one 

| or two impregnable supports to which 

to cling and regain that safe feeling. 

| Even in the recent whirlwind, for in- 
| 
/ 


MY ROCK. 
j 


stance, Westminster Abbey still stood : 


it was there overnight, it was there, 
, grey and steadfast, the next morning, 
when the pavements were heaped with 
fallen chimneys and broken glass: a 
symbol of permanence and the old 
order. But not only is there the solidity 





| of masonry ; there is that of men too 
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men who resist the insidious law of 
mutability, noble creatures, determined 





and static, who are ever the same and 
by their unconquerable refusal to bend 
to the dictates of the fickle hour estab- 
lish an example and supply confidence 
and comfort. 

For | know not how many years 
but it seems like half-a-century— while 
life was in the melting-pot, and I refer 
not only to the post-war upheaval but 
to the restive years before it, years 
which saw the arrival of the motor-car 
and the cinema, the gramophone and 
the saxophone, short hair and shorter 
skirts, wireless and the rise of Labour, 
strikes, revolutions and chaos; through- 
out this hectic era, during which King 
succeeded to Queen and King to King, 
followed by all the turmoil of the War, 
‘one man has been to me as a rock. 
Whatever was tumbling about me, I 
knew that he was there, unchangingly 
true to type. “The world is in a terrible 
state,” 1 used to say, “but I won't 
weaken; everything can't be lost, be- 
cause Ronert Nainsy is still playing 
a Frenchman.” 

For fifty years, it seems to me, | 
have been saying that; I am saying it 
still, for here he is again, with undimin- 
ished vigour and spirit, playinga French- 
man to-day, and playing that kind of 
Frenchman in which he most delights 
an hotel manager. You will find him 
at the Palace, this figure of eternal 
vivacity, nothing about whom can age 
break but bis English. 

At the Palace in 1928, as at the 
Gaiety in thosedistant eighteen-eighties, 
Mr. Nainnyis unique: the hotel-manager 
who won't grow up. In that broken 
English he still speaks indiscriminately 
to foreigners and to hisown compatriots; 
those scanty locks are still torn in his 
sudden fits of rage. Only one novel 
touch have I discerned, and that is his 
willingness, although the manager, to 
join with his head-porter in paging a 
guest; and for this | am sorry, for the 
strength of Mr. Nanny is that he is 
never different; that, as I began by 
saying, in this sorry and disquieting 
world of unrest and flux, he is an 
emblem of stability. EF. V. G. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
“Yeuu D'Ananyt, Viouy. 
Ask to hear him in the Great Scbubert Trio.” 
Advt. in Wireless Paper. 
Even Scnunert herself would be de- 
lighted with it. 


With reference to our suggestion in 
a recent issue that the famous billiard- 
player who was fined for causing an 
obstruction by leaving his car unat- 
tended should have left it in baulk, a 
:| correspondent writes to say that, if the 

car was a “baby,” the obvious course 
would have been to pocket it, 
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ECHOES OF THE REED, 


King Pan was abdicating 
And ‘twas so he sat one day, 
And ‘twas so he sat creating, 
On the pipes he loved to play, 
Certain echoes for to feature 
In the heart of Mister Man— 
* Just what's nature to the creature,” 
Squealed the pipes of Father Pap. | 





| 
} 
So you ‘ll see the soldiers marching, 
And the quick-step sounds atreat | 
With an April sky up-arching | 
All along the London street, 
With the fife that lilts the lighter | 
Running through the rataplan; | 
** Man was born to be the fighter,” | 
Said the p pes of Father Pan, 


Cock-a-horse when morn is mellow 
But the leaf is down indeed 
Sits a ruddy varmint fellow 
And he blows a copper reed— 
Oh, a shiny reed, a shunter 
Of the bold old fox that ran; 
** Man was born to be the hunter,” 
Said the pipes of Father Pan, 


Shrills a dog-call, and this minute 
Comes a covey down the wind 
To the batteries that thin it 
As it should and shall be thinned; 
Yes, with sling or shatt acuter, 
Or upon this morning's plan, 
“ Man was born to be the shooter,” 
Said the pipes of Father Pan. 


Master Tom he’s left the City; 
At the corner watch him wait 
All for Kitty, little Kitty, 
And he whistles if she's late; 
But his tune, so I discover, 
Had a twin when Time began— 
“ Man was born to be the lover,” 
Said the pipes of Father Pan. 


Oh, before he abdicated 
Father Pan upon a day 

Sat him down and he created, | 
On the reeds he loved to play, 

Certain magics for to feature 
In the heart of Mister Man— i 

* Just the nature of the creature, 
Said the pipes of Father Pan. 

P.R.C. 


Jonah-—-New Version. 
‘New York.—Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins | 
left for Monte Video to-day. Sir Hubert pro- | 
peses to voyage in a whale from Moate Video | 
to Deception. '— Nata! Paper. 
The question is, will that deceive De- | 
ception ? 








“Messack ror Mans 
Here is a Martian sentence ; ‘Ooom GA WA 
NA WA.’ wail 
Dr. Oobinson’s message will be sent ou . 
a wave-length of 18,500 metres from Rug) 
station.”— Provincial Paper. | 
Has the Doctor been naturalised | 
ready ? 
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MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—LXXXI. 
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Novempgr 7, 1928. | 
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Coster. ““ KINDLY PAY AT THE DESK, MoppDAm.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
I am afraid the present-day biographer's licence to say 





| what he will about the Victorians—who are one by one 
emerging from the stranglehold of copyright and contem- 
porary sensibility—is not productive of such completely 


satisfactory biographies as these increased facilities would 
lead you to expect. What is important and pleasant about 
the Victorians has been said already—trust the Victorian 
biographer for that!—and the new material so often invoked 
as the prime sanction of the new work is apt to be not only 
unpleasant, which can and should be borne, but unimportant, 
which is less endurable. Occasionally however new lives 
appear which partially correct the bias of the old, so, though 
I should never recommend such books as Mr. R. L. MéGroz’s 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (FABER axp Gwyer) as a primer for 
the uninitiated, as an antidote to the rosier view of its 


| subject provided by Wittiam Rossert1, Houman Honr, 


F. G. Srernens, Mr. Mariuuier, Lady Burne-Jonrs, Forp 
Mapox Brown's Diary and the Letters of Rosserri himself, 
the volume is undoubtedly of value. ‘True the chloral, 
whisky, women and spiritualism unblushingly alluded to 
here were always implicit in the decline of Rossermt’s work: 
but this disaster and the tragic death of his wife are e 
to understand if no bones are made about their causes and 
effects. Lizzie Rosserti and Curistina come out par- 


ticularly well in the family group; but I do not feel that the 





asier 





significance and charm of pre-Raphaelitism are adequately 
handled or that Mr. Mécroz’s appreciation of Rosserris 
individual genius is anything like complete. His book 
abounds in well-meditated criticism of art in general and 
RosserTti in particular, but fails to reveal that long and 
affectionate intimacy with its subject which impressed me 
in his Francis Thompson. 





There has been a remarkable continuity about The Spectator. 
In July of the present year it achieved its centenary. 
Other great newspapers have done the same, but few have 
remained so true to type. The Spectator has a tradition, 
due no doubt chiefly to the fact that it has been exception- 
ally fortunate in its editors. They were not only capable 
men with strong (and mostly sensible) views, who impressed 
their personality distinctly upon the paper, but they con 
trived to carry on their work for so long a per! d. how 
speaking, we may count in the century three approximate} 
equal periods of some thirty years apiece—those of RixTout, 
the Townsend-Hutron combination and Sr. Lor STRACHEY. 
R. 8. Rrvroun was a young Seot who came from the office 
of The Dundee Advertiser vid Edinburgh. It was Dovatas 
Krynairp who sent him to London first as editor of @ “— 
and chatty publication called The Atlas, and his ner 
friends believed in the man so thoroughly that when he le 


this paper, in consequence of attempts by the proprietors 





to “vulgarise and betwaddle” it, they subscribed — 
capital to launch a new venture of which he shou 
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‘editor with untrammelled authority. 
| After his thirty years came » short in- 


‘to Merepira Townsenp, and the 
“Towxsenv-Hurton combination set it 


the Celtic twilight, even when this 
8 the genuine thing; and plausible 


— ee 
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um in the hands of one Scorr, 
durmg which the paper was in real 
of perishing from a weakly cir- 
culation. But Scort resold it in time 


up again even stronger than before ; and 


into the office as tlie fore-ordained suc- 
cessor to the partnership in that charm- 
ingly casual way not uncommon in the 
days of Victorian journalism. How 
these successive dynasties performed 
their various tasks you may read in The 
Story of “The Spectator” (MrtHUEN), 
pleasantly recorded in a handsome vol- 
ume by Sir WILLIAM Bracu THOMAS, 
whose weekly ‘‘ Nature Notes” are so 
pleasing a feature of the paper. 




















But Soft—We are Observed ! displays 
The features of those spacious days . 
Which we, if we are good, shall know | 

| 





In 1975 or so, 
But which in all their amplitude 
Hitatre Betoc ’s already viewed. 


Here for the first time he lets out 
The whole distressing truth about ‘iq 
The Eremin concession case, 

In which the slickest sleuths gave chase 
And dogged, as only sleuth-hounds can, 
An innocent and guileless man. 








He tells us how colossal brains 
Ladies who held the party reins, 
And others only slightly less 

Who ran the world’s Big Business 
Struggled to trip him in his stride 
And left him merely mystified. 


Abvilliant yarn. No page of it 

[s lacking in ironic wit: 

And portraits of the actors, done 

By Mr. G. K. Cuestertov, 

Are proof that none of it is myth. 

‘The volume comes from ArrowsmiTH.) 
Not every Saxon enjoys the rare 

atmosphere and ambiguous outline of 


a 





“You HAVEN’T GOT MY COMPLEXION AT ALL RIGHT. 
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Jus? HAND ME THOSE PAINTS.” 








imitators have for some time done their 





yee to discredit the Irish variant for him entirely. 
na the we then to Lady Brancne GrrovarD 
MLN) caren glamour of The Story of Keth (Mac- 
Irish, fk | ss in which the poetry, wit and wisdom of 
— ore are seen through a temperament ideally fitted 

a — and heighten their charm. To Iveland, “the 
0 Bog immortals,” comes a beautiful woman who 
Kethlenta “- ages unless she stoops to service. This 
flatters hin salt wi ‘, ensnares a saint called Cleran, who 
with Keth's | : 1e can still serve the people of God, if not 
0 ane relp at least in her company. Together the 

pie revisit the scenes of the saint’s once fruitful minis- 


trations—« 3 ; 
| cottages, manors, wakes and fairs all over the 
est of Ireland; and only Cleran’s horze, Meleanthus, |, 


Sout! 


4h ani . : K 
— Whose philosophy is well and truly founded on 








hay, gets any solid satisfaction out of the journey. As it is 
meditatively written, the story should be meditatively read, 
and under the moving beauty of its surface adventures with 
living men and women the argument of the lives of its 
faéry principals becomes apparent. As I see it, Keth, Cleran 
and Meleanthus stand for the three elements of human desire: 
the dream of the artist, the dream of the worshipper and the 
dream of the brute. But, though this interpretation strikes 
me as fitting the facts, and the otherwise somewhat shadowy 
motivation of the trio seems to demand it, the book as a 
whole stands in no need of moralising. Like all the best 
allegories it can be read as no allegory at all. 

Although it is notorious that certain books should not be 
in anyone's possession, there are others that ought to le 
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| knows what he is about. 
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in every library and on every desk, and chief of these is 
Dr. Joynson’s Jixonary (Home Office), which has just been 
published. The copy before us, bound in blue with a copper 
clasp, would make a very handsome gift. As in the famous 
work of Dr. Joynson’s predecessor, definitions naturally 
form the staple contents. Space forbids lengthy quotation, 
but two or three may be cited. For instance, this is the new 
Jixonary's treatment of the word “ Literature”: ‘“ Read- 
ing matter, compiled too often by immoral and pernicious 
writers, which should not reach the hands of the public 
until a few policemen off their regular duty have passed 
judgment on it.” And again hero is the Jixonary on 
“Innocence”: “A state of unculpability which often can be 
established only after the degradation of arrest and the 
publicity of police-court proceedings have made it hardly 
worth while.” Finally let me quote the definition of “ Driv- 
ing Licence”: “A permit to drive a motor-car, obtainable by 
anyone who has five shillings to spare before taking a single 
practical lesson.” But we have said enough to prove that 
the Little Lexicographer, as Dr. Joynson might be called, 





equates ene 


than, whose admiration for his younger and superficially 
more attractive brother was a ruling passion, he has given 
us a story that is at once impressive and almost terribly true 
I have not the space to enter into details of Jonathan's 
career, a career of simple heroism and of noble sacrifice spent 
as a doctor in the Midlands, but I can say that no one who 
believes in novel-writing as a fine art can afford to miss a 
story of such scope and admirable characterization, 

Many people no doubt remember—a good many, probably 
still treasure among their War mementoes—those sheets of 
extracts from the best: of English literature issued by The 
Times during the autumn of 1915 for distribution among 
the fighting forces. The extracts, in the choice of which 
the late Sir WauTer RaveiGu and Professor W. P. Kep 
were among those who took a leading part, ranged from 
Bunyan’s River of Death to the Marchioness’s game of erib- 
bage, from Jorrocks to Witu1am Morris, from Brake to 
Mr. Kierra, from Conpert to WHyYTE- MELVILLE; and there 
can be no two opinions as to their suitability (to quote the 








By relating the daily 
incidents of one visit to 
Mount Athos while re- 
ferring in a vein of re- 
miniscence to an earlier 
stay there, Mr. Ropert 
Byron cleverly avoids 
tediousness in a survey 
of that amazing survival 
of mediwvalism which 





| group of monasteries on 
| the famous promon- 
| tory now controlled by 
| Greece. His book—The 
| Station (DuckworTH)— 
| while it 
| writer as a thoroughly 
| well-informed enthusi- 
| ast for things Greek, 
| more especially for the 
| arts and crafts of the 


} 


| animated not only by 
his joy in the beauty of surpassingly beautiful scenery, 





is presented by the 


shows the 


Mother. 
CUTHBERT; YOU 'RE QUITE A SHAKES 
Cuthbert. ““ WeLL—ER—YES. BUT 


Byzantine Empire, is 
y aap, OXFORD MAN.” 





“T HEAR YOU ’RE WRITING ALL THE PLAYS AT YOUR COLLEGE, 


words of an anonymous 
correspondent writing 
from a war-hospital in 
France) for their prim- 
ary intention of provid- 
ing * beguilement, com- 
fort and sustainment 
for the warrior.” It was 
an excellent thought to 
reprint in A Book of 
Broadsheets( Mernvuey) 
a representative choice 
from this pocket litera- 
ture of the trenches. 
Apart from its historical 
interest, as set forth by 
Mr. Grorrrey Dawson 
in his introduction, the 
collection “would not 
be very different had 
the desire been to amuse 
and hearten not men of 
war but men of peace.” 
So says the same anony- 
mous correspondent, 


PEARE.” 
OF COURSE SHAKESPEARE WASN'T AN 








but also by a lively delight, happily expressed, in the 
minor characters of travel—Father Basil, who “ utters not 
a word of dissent as the fictitious items are removed 
from the bill,” or the monks, who whistle in unison, their 
gue-ts joining in, through the snail-shells emptied at the 
banquet. If, on the more serious side of his work, one 
may have something of a quarrel with Mr. Byron, it is not 
so much for expressing opinions so contrary to one’s own 
that the inability to rise up and reply becomes annoying, as 
because, in seeking to put them with a maximum of effect, 
he uses language so concise as occasionally to be unintelli- 
gible. Yet if his writing does suffer from a certain degree 
of self-consciousness it is none the less eminently readable 
throughout, and no one could fail to endorse his reticently 
expressed plea on behalf of the priceless Byzantine paintings 
now perishing, in some of the poorer monasteries, for lack 
of only a few hundred pounds needed for roofing and firing. 


Mr. Francis Bretr Youna brings to My Brother Jonathan 
(HetxeMany), as to many of his novels, a wide and varied 
range of knowledge, a fine outlook on life a 


\ nd an immen: 
respect for his art. Consequently in this = 


history of Jona- 





realising perhaps in a 
flash of prophetic insight that his countrymen were going 
to need, on the whole, more heartening in peace than in war. 





Mr. H. W. Yoxatn, in All Abroad (Farner anp GwyeR) 
has created San Benito, a Central American Republic, and 
makes pretty play with it. A British company has mine 
concessions there, and one of the directors, Su Timothy 
Sloan, was sent out on a visit of inspection. From a/ 
business point of view it was as well that he was more 
concerned with affairs of the heart than of the head, for | 
practice had made him skilled in the one and assuredly | 
he was no adept in the other. A comic revolution, countless 
intrigues and various amorous adventures add to the amuse- 
ment of a cleverly told story. But I hope that Mr. YOxALL, | 
whose wit is real if sometimes a little unrestrained, will | 
plan his next novel on more ambitious lines. 

Mr. Punch welcomes Ancient Mariners (METAUEN), ® | 
collection of Nautical Essays by Miss C. Fox-SauTH, whose | 
work is familiar to his readers over the initials “C. F.5. ; 
and Patrick Helps (Stantey Pavt), being the further adven: | 
tures of Patrick Undergraduate, by ‘ANTHONY ARMSTRONG, | 
who as “A. A.” is also well-known in these pages. 
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Or 


CHARIVARIA. 


We read of a golfer’s dog that takes 
an indiarubber bone in its mouth and 
‘hits a ball with it. In our opinion the 
| golf-story and the dog-story should not 
| overlap. 





A new Night Club is to be opened in 
London this week. We understand, 
however, that its Raid Fixture Card is 
still in the hands of the printers. 


* Are Chelsea too clever?” was a 
recent football heading. It is of course 
a local failing. 


Dean Incr confesses himself struck 
by the singular mirthlessness of the Old 
Testament, Surprise is felt that Jere- 
miah does not appeal (~~ 
to him. 


Mr. Perrerizr, who 
talks of reaching the 
moon in a rocket, is de- 
scribed as having great 
charm ofmanner. This 
alone should carry him 
far. 


“Mrs. 's dance 
last night was one of 
the telephone variety,” 
writes a paragraphist, 
“and supposed to be | 
only for about fifty peo- 
ple, but actually nearly 
& hundred must have 
been there.” A wrong 
number is indicated. 





A bargee’s son who 


THINKING OF M 





JON 
enable children to realise the horrors of 
war. We ourselves should hesitate to 
tell the little ones about the sergeant- 
major, 


For six years, we are told, broadeast- 
ing experts have been striving after a 
new art-form for the ear. And we all 
thought it was atmospherics ! 


Mr. Joun MASEFIELD, we are re- 
minded, was once regarded as a possible 
Poet Laureate. So, it may be recalled, 
was Dr. Ropert Brinces. 


During the Presidential election, it 
seems, farmers of the Middle West were 
on the horns of adilemma. Even eattle- 


men are bothered by this familiar fea- 
ture of polls. 








Mistress. “A MR. PUDDLE HAS WRITTEN FOR YOUR REFERENCE, JANE. 
was bound over on a| D0 YOU ANTICIPATE LEAVING?” The report on the 
charge of theft was said Jane. “I HOPE TO, MuM. YOU SEE, HE’S THE YOUNG MAN WHAT’S | Rood Fund makes it 


ARRYING ME.” 





to be affected by the 
changes of the moon. Too little at- 
tention has been given to the effect of 
lunar influence on the population of our 
canals, 


Parents have been recommended not 
to make too much fuss when a child is 
found out in his first lie. Allowance 
should be made for want of practice. 


_Postage-stamp machines are to be 
fitted in telephone boxes. This sugges- 
tion that it is quicker to write is not 
really needed. 


A motorist is reported to have been 
using a hunting-horn in the Paris 
traffic. 
are in favour of preserving the nice dis- 
linctions between the older forms of the 
chase and the pursuit of the pedestrian. 

* x 





Toy soldiers, it is pointed out, do not 
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British sportsmen, however, | 





533 


be trying to buy cigarettes after eight 
o'clock. 








A farm has been started in the Chil- 
terns to which tired dogs may be sent 
for a holiday. This is a good idea, for 
dairy-fed country postmen taste much 
sweeter than those in town. 


General regret is felt that the re- 
assembling of Parliament should have | 
clashed with Rat Week. 


There appears to be no truth in the | 
suggestion that Mr. Cocuran has of- | 
fered to buy the provincial touring- | 
rights in the Police Commission. 


Not all the cigars in the tobacconists’ | 
windows are meant for smoking, says 
priaar ess ~) a trade-paper. That ex- | 
plains much. The man 
in our compartment the 
other night must have 
been smoking a cooking 
cigar. 


What would happen 
if Mr. Batpwry sud 
denly resigned ? asks a 
political writer. The | 
opinion in some quarters | 
is that Lord Braver- 
BROOK might send for 
himself to form a Gov- | 
ernment. 


A nonagenarian says 
that to live long one 
should lead a full life. 
Yes, but full of what? 
Years, perhaps? 








Anantipathy for cats, to which a lady- 
novelist confesses, is pyscho-analysed 
as a jealousy complex due to having 
been a cat during a previous existence. 
It is a solemn thought that a lady- 
novelist may have already had nine lives. 


Herr FurtTwAnGLer, when conduct- 
ing, is described as swaying like a reed 
in the wind. The wood-wind, of course. 


An American says that in a South 
Wales village he met two Atheists in 
one day. We refuse to believe that 
there could have been two Welshmen in 
one village on one day who did not be- 
lieve in Mr. Luoyp GEORGE. 


Speaking at Olympia Sir WititaM 
Joynson-Hicks said he might one day 
try to ride a motor-cycle. He will have 
to curb that dare-devil spirit and mend 
his froward ways or some night he will 








clear that the pedestrian 
is not to blame for motor accidents, 
This should be a great solace to him as 
he whizzes along in the ambulance. 





War-films are to be barred in Italy. 
The natives are so excitable that they 
go home and stab the spaghetti instead 
of winding it round the fork. 


Because his favourite team was losing, | 
a Bavarian ran on the field and shot the | 
football. He is thought to have mis- 
taken it for the referee. 


“Has the mechanical bookmaker 
come to stay?” asks a headline. It | 
would be interesting to know what odds | 
the totalisator is offering on the chance. 


Snapdragon is the name of a target- 
towing ship in the Navy. To call it 
Antirrhinum is regarded among the best 


Pe 





naval ratings as savouring of pedantry. 
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| whole sweep of the countryside. 


still, 
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HOOVER, AL AND THE LION. 
[Being words to go with Mr. Punch’s central cartoon. } 


WHEN our cousins, from Maine to Missouri, 
From O. (for Ohio) to Cal., 
Discussed with fanatical fury 
The merits of Herbert and At, 
Interference with alien factions 
We felt it was right to avoid, 
So we stuck to our local distractions, 
Our Stantey and Ramsay and Luoyp. 


We of England, where nobody gibbets 
A bloke for the thoughts that he thinks, 
Where no public opinion prohibits 
His fancy in doctrine or drinks— 
Can you wonder that over the far sea 
We left ‘em the choice of their guy, 
Whether Ax, who is moist and an R.C., 
Or Hers, who protests and is dry ? 


Though we turned an indifferent eye on 
America’s march to the lists, 

We were pleased that the tail of our Lion 
Was spared from the usual twists ; 

In the hope that this hoary manauvre 
May never recur, let us pray :— 

“Thrice happy may she be with Hoover, 
Now Tammany’s charmer 's away ! ” 


O. 8. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE PLACE. 
'“Evety day . . . some blatant vulgarity of an advertise- 
ment destroys not only the spot where it is placed but the 


The genius loci is 
banished, never to come back again. . . . The scheduling of 


_ places of natural beauty is as necessary as the scheduling 


of national monuments. . 
I had been reading of course about the “Save the 


_ Countryside” Conference, and when I had finished I laid 


| down the paper with a sigh and gazed out of the window at 
| my little valley. 


It was full of the cider-coloured haze of sunset; for we 
get our papers late at Starling Magna and read them later 
The name of the valley is Castle Orchard, but there 
is no castle there, and seven crooked crab-trees are all the 


| orehard you will find. There is nothing, in fact, but a little 
| stream running between alders, and beyond it a steep green 
| field, rough with bracken, which lies safe and secret within 
| the three dark ramparts of Nonepass Wood. 


I drank it all in with my eyes, as I had done so many 


| times, and asked myself how long it would be hefore this 


place too was desecrated. Would some medicine-merchant 


or some motor-monger, thirsting to destroy beauty, pick 
| upon it as a suitable background for an advertisement ? 
_ And, if so, would the genius loci really be exiled past recall ? 
| Couldn't somebody come to the rescue, drive out the in- 
| truding enemy and woo the spirit back again? Or would 
| it, I wondered uneasily, be too late ? 


Night is the time for dreams, but sunset for visions: and 


| the vision I had was this :— 


I came three times to Castle Orchard. The first time was 


_ on an April morning, and a girl was sitt ing among the cuckoo- 
| flowers on the bank of the stream, trailing her toes in the 
| water. Her eyes were as blue as brook-speedwell, her hair 





“I'm the Spirit-of-the-Place,” she said, and her speech 


was West-country. 
I drew nearer, but she leapt to her feet 
laughing between the grey-green alders. 


The second time was on a warm June evening, and the 
scent of wild roses and honeysuckle was floating across 
But now, in the very middle of 


from Nonepass Wood. 


{November 14, 19 


and ran away 


Castle Orchard, there stood a large oblong hoarding sup- 


ported on iron posts. 


ploughing competition. 





* BEAUTY IS HEALTH, HEALTH 
BEAUTY.” 
HOLD ON TO HINCKLEY'S 
HYGIETONEs ! 








It showed the head, many times 
life-size, of a supernaturally healthy young woman; her too- 
generous smile displayed an indisputably excellent set of 
teeth, and her corn-blonde hair was set in undulations 
whose rigid accuracy would have taken first prize in a 
Below was the legend— 


As I drew close to this horror I heard a low sobbing 


moan of anguish. 


The Spirit-of-the-Place was lying out- 
; stretche 1 on the brackeny slope at one of the monster's iron 
| feet, crying wildly and painfully, her face white and her body 
‘limp with despair. I tried to comfort her, but she only shook 


her head and went on murmuring her heart-broken good- 
byes to Castle Orchard. So I left her alone in the falling 


dark. 


But my vision took me back there yet again on a hot 
cloudless October afternoon, when the crab-apples were red 


and the bracken gold. The poster had vanished, 


leaving no 


more trace than if a mole had been digging there. The 


Spirit-of-the-Place was kneeling by the brook, 


herself in a deep still pool. 

“You've won, then?” I cried. 

She looked up and clapped her hands, 
rescued me,” she said. 


looking at 


“They came and 
** Castle Orchard has been scheduled 


as a Beauty Spot, and they 've given me leave to stay here 


” 
lor ever. 


She smiled, and it was good to see her happy again. 
But somehow her smile seemed just a trifle more generous 





THE PAPERMAN. 


than before, and I thought I could hear in her voice a 
faint complacency. Avd surely—surely she had been doing 
something different to her hair ? 


Tue oldest old man that the village can own, 


Paperman Endicott, sits on a stone ; 


Which same’s cruel hard, crue! hard, he declares; 
And by way of protection he sits on his wares. 


As soon as we buy them his troubles begin, 
For copy by copy the cushion grows thin. 


It takes many Heralds to keep flesh and bone 
From the chill and the nobble of Dartymoor ston, 


So before we can purchase his stock for the day 


He's got up disgusted and waddled away. 


And therefore, whatever the news is about, 
In our village the Herald is never s Id out 








An Imponderable. 


‘* Mrs, —— weighed 20 pounds before starting her swim, but her 


a 











: iately. 
1 F , : condition was so serious that she could not be weighed immediate 
as brown as a nut, and what there was of her frock was It is estimated that she lost 25 pounds. The swimmer was making 
her first attempt at the record.’’—New Zealand Paper. Fi 
We should have thought that to weigh minus five povnés 


is @ record. 





erancadapraentin a 


n. 
“Tell me,” I said, “are you the genius loci?” 
She smiled at such foreign conceits. 
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THE PIPES OF WAR; 
OR, NECESSITY MAKES STRANGE BAG-FELLOWS. 


{In their Amendments to the Address the two wings of the ¢ pposition have concentrated on the same 
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Husband (completely fogged). “OH, CONSTABLE, PERHAPS YOU CAN TELL ME? 


Wife, “ REALLY, DEAR, YOU MUST BE 
OswaLb SMITH.” 
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NOVEMBER 14. 
(Dedicated to the B.B.C.) 

Exactty ninety-eight years ago to- 
day Henry Bett, the father of steam 
navigation, died. Ehew fugaces! Let 
us make no mistake about it. He was 
one of the pioneers who with rude 
hands carved out the destiny of the 
world. There were giants in those days. 
Fuit Ilium et ingens gloria Teucrorum. 
Where, without steam navigation, 
Echo answers, 
Where ? 

This man, this great man, this fore- 
runner, as early as 1796 seems to have 
conceived the idea of applying steam 
to navigation. How far his particu- 
larly fruity notion had been anticipated 
by Funron and others will be consid- 
ered under the head of Sarpsurmpina, 
p. 4002, section 99, g.v. His uncle was a 
millwright, whatever that is. He was 
a man of whom it may be truly said 


that, take him for all in all, we shall | 
not look upon his like again. Perpetuus | 


sopor urget. His wife kept the principal 
inn in Helensburgh. How strange 
would the little Comet seem to-day be- 


side the bellowing Leviathans of the 


DorEs A MRS. SMITH LIVE ROUND ABOUT HERE?” 
MORE EXPLICIT, ESPECIALLY IN A FOG LIKE THIS. 


HI 
i 


(Brightly, to Constable) Mrs. 








deep which have their pastime therein ! 
Yet this man, this stark unemotional 
Scotsman, was the father of them all. 

Not many hundred miles distant, in 
the rough wolds or dales of Yorkshire, 
and but fourteen years earlier to the 
very day, there had seen the light 
Joun Curwen, the originator of tonic 
sol-fa, who is known and honoured in 
every household where tonic sol-fa is 
prescribed and taken after meals. He 
was a physician who endeared himself 
toall. Over his head too the shadow 
of the great night has darkened, but the 
Tonic Sol-fa Club, which meets every 
alternate Thursday throughout the 
winter (evening dress optional), still 
commemorates his name, 

There are old men living now who 
can remember the burst of cheering 
which greeted the arrival of steam navi- 
gation, with Henry Bet at its prow, 
and slightly less old men who recall the 
| riotous enthusiasm with which the first 
}news of the tonic sol-fa was hailed on 
the Stock Exchange and in West End 
clubs. For November 14 was a dies 
mirabilis, 

Exactly eighty winters had worn and 
castaway their mantles of mist and snow 








since the birthday of Jonn Cunwey, 
when the use of the red flag in front of 
motor-cars was abolished. Had Henry 
BE. lived sixty-six years longer (which 
would have been improbable, as it 
would have made him a hundred-and- 
twenty-nine), the father of steam navi- 
gation might have gazed with his age- 
ing eyes on the emancipation of trans- 
port by road. Thirty-two years later, 
which would have brought him to a 
hundred-and-sixt y-one—no age for any 
old man to be out-of-doors in November 
—he would none the less have seen to 
what a pretty pass the emancipation of 
road transport has brought us now. A 
wintry smile would no doubt have 
flickered over the fine old man’s face, 
or what was left of it. Henry Brut 
would have been surprised. 

Speaking to Jonn Curwex if Joun 
CuRWEN was also present (a mere boy 
of a hundred-and-twelve), he would very 
likely have pointed out how different 1¢ | 
would all have been in the days when | 
tonic sol-fa and the Comet hadastounded | 
a breathless world, and how difficult 1 | 
is to make sentences when you have | 
got them, like this one, into the ag 
perfect conditional. Then the two? | 
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November 14, 1928.) 
men would have tottered off together, 
muttering a little, arm-in-arm. And 
high time too. 

For we do not need them any longer. 
We are about to speak of the greatest 
English earthquake, which neither of 
ithem could have seen, unless JOHN 

Gurwen had been born exactly four- 
| hundred-and-ninety-eight years earlier 
| than was actually the case, or Henry 
‘Bern had died exactly five-hundred- 
| and-twelve years sooner than he did. 
But this was not to be. 
| The greatest English earthquake, 
| which they both missed, happened in 
| 1318 (the year in which Epwarp Bruce 
‘invaded Ireland, and was rightly and 
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| justly killed in the Battle of Dundalk). 
| Occurring two- hundred - and - fourteen 
| years later, this earthquake would have 
| exactly coincided with and considerably 








‘disorganised the marriage of KING | 
|Henry VIII. with Anne Botryn. 
| Happily, however, all was well. No 
trace of a cosmic convulsion marred the 
splendours of the occasion. No courtier 
was old enough to remember even from 
childhood what the Mortimers or 
Despensers had said in 1318, when the 
| great shock came. The fair pert Queen 
was married to the bluff and hearty | 
King. Looking onward through the | 
| mist of years they were unable to per- | 
| ceive how, at the very hour when the| 
merry bells were pealing for their nuptials | 
there would be cradled in a rough York- 
| shirevillage,two-hundred-and-eighty- four 
| years later, the founder of the tonic sol- 
|fa system. Travelling, if they did, on a 
gilded state barge, drawn by water- 
|men and swans up the wide pellucid 
; Thames, they could not possibly have 
| dreamt that not more than two hundred- 
,and-ninety-eight years from that 
| moment were to elapse ere the Father 
| of steam navigation breathed his last. 
| Carpe diem was their motto. They 
| gathered rosebuds while they could. 
| We will leave the amorous pair. 
Second-sight did not even permit them 
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IN THE City. WHAT ABOUT GETTING INTO PARLIAMENT AS A BEGINNING ?” 





to pierce the veil so faras November 14, 





| 1770. Had it done so, they would have | was to see in England an event fraught 
| known that a man who, whatever might | with an even greater consequence for 
have been his views about the religious | mankind. 
problems of their time, would have It was a greater than the greatest 
most certainly disproved of their moral} English earthquake. Henry VIII. had 
obliquity (none other, I mean, than! long ago turned the habit of frequent 
James Bruce, “the Abyssinian”), was| marriage from a pleasant foible into a 
at that very moment engaged in dis- | music-hall joke, the source of the Blue 
covering the sources of the Blue Nile.| Nile had been generally forgotten, few 
And of him what? He too was unable! but the Tonic Sol-fa Club remembered 
to foretell the future. He also died| the name of Joun Curwen, only the 
fore it came to pass. gossips and goo iwives of Linlithgow 
therwise at the very instant when| recalled the venerable figure of Henry 
the sources of the Blue Nile were break-| Beit, when on November 14, 1922, 
ng upon his enraptured vision he| twenty-six years after the abolition of 
would have known that a November| the red flag in front of motor-ears, 2LO, 
just one-hundred-and-fifty-two years|if I am to trust my tear-off Calendar, 








ater, and a November 14th at that, | commenced to reign. 








Evor. | Surely a misgnomer. 


| 
' 
} 
} 
j 
| 
Far-sighted Parent. ‘‘ Now, MY BOY, I WANT TO GIVE YOU A REALLY GOOD START | 
| 
| 


Levity in Lombard Street. 
“Tightness was again experienced in Lom- 
bard Street to-day, window-dressing operations 
by the joint sock banks being on a considerable 
scale.’’—Evening Paper. 
We await a protest from the vested 
interests. ——— — nies 








“A Mrtuionarre’s Gem at A CURATE'S PRICE. 


A ‘Country Life’ House, costing £20,000, 
can be bought for £5,000.”— Daily Paper. 


The curate seems to have a nest-egg, 
good all through. 


‘¢ Zebras are stated to be leading the way in 

a mass ten mils wide and five miles deep, fo} 

lowed by miles of gnomes and other animals ’ 
: British Columbian Paper. 
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merise, and 1’d mesmerised the entire 
speech, my dear calamitous, however 
well you see the Gold Standard was 
the absolute note of the speech, of 
course I don’t really understand the 
Gold Standard, but as I said who does, 
anyhow all this deflation is utterly 
spurious, my dear it’s rather difficult 
to explain to you because I suppose it's 
just possible you haven't studied de- 
flation much, well I think deflation is a 
sort of financial banting and inflation 
so the inflaters say means feeding the 
nation wp, but of course the other 








TOPSY, M.P. 


IX.—Havts Down Tue Gotp 
STANDARD. 

Trix darling I don’t know if you saw 
but I’m afraid my virgin speech was a 
classic fiasco, my dear too chastening, 
however here and there the proceedings 
had fun-value so I'll nought conceal be- 
cause my dear the Press were too Chris- 
tian and I don’t suppose you take in 
Hansard exactly, by the way darling Ido 
hope you're utterly preserving my letters 
because it’s occured to me they might 
be rather cream to the auto- 


girl do, one rushes out and gets all sortg 
of utter necessaries you can’t afford now 
which my dear is just what the Govern. 
ment ought to do, because my dear look 
at all the remunerative things they won't 
do because they ‘re short of money, my 
dear the Channel Tunnel and growing 
artificial forests, and harnessing the 
tides and all sorts of water-stunts, be- 
cause my dear there's no doubt that 
coal is too obsolete, and gosh you'd 
think there was enough water in this 
country torun the universe by electricity, 
and of course as for the money they ‘ve 











biogmongers some day, and I 
don't know if you've noticed 
that I've been rather pedantic 
about spelling and everything 
lately for that reason, well I 
nearly always get aprehensive 
right and even esotteric don’t I 
darling ? 


only got to have the world’s 
seductive loan specially for un- 
employment, my dear call it 
the Peace Loan, get a good 
publicity man and the trick is 
| done. 

Well my dear that was the 
sort of Message of my speech, 


Well of course it’s a fraction 
intricate this macaber tale if 
you don’t understand the geo- 
graphy, anyhow it was quite 
arranged that I was to catch 
-the SpEAKER's fictitious eye 
after the Honourable loofah 
for Ullage Boroughs and I 
must mention of course that 
the House was crammed, my 
dear too insanitary, of course 
if you will have a House of 
seven hundred and a Chamber 
that holds four, how like men 
darling, and as I will not have 
truck with that degrading 
scramble for seats before break- 
fast, my dear imagine me stand- 
ing in a queue with Auntie J1x 
at six o'clock in the morning, 
and of course some maggoity 
constituent came to see me 
about Sunday osculation or 
something, so what with every- 
thing I lost the little seat, 
however I thought in case I 
said anything about vinophobia 

_ it might be just as well not to Culprit. “ P0O—HE ISN'T OLD ENOUGH TO HAVE ONE.” 
be next to Nancy in case she 
pinched the little legs or anything, 
and I was quite determined to be rather 
| carbolic to the Government about the 
_ Gold Standard and everything, so I took 
| a Seat on the cross-benches quite under 
the Gallery, my dear whispering secretly 
/in the palping little bosom, Mister 
Speaker Sir the Gold Standard is the 
banner of the nation’s wretchedness 
and the gilded ensign of our defeated 
industries. : 
Because my dear that’s how Had- 
dock told me to begin, of course usually 
I don’t concoct a syllable beforehand 
but merely bubble on fortuitously, only 


only of course my poor Had- 
dock would mutilate it into 
these dyspeptic sentences about 
banners and things, well when 
the loofah for Ullage Boroughs 
had ceased uttering, which my 
dear was the sort of relief you 
get when an engine stops blow- 
ing off steam at St. Pancras, 
well I bounded nimb!y to the 
little feet and smiled my win- 
ningest at the Speaker, but 
my dear what was my humilia- 
tion when he called upon a 
Conservative yam from York- 
shire instead, well my dear I 
wilted like a frozen daffodil 
intomy seat anda ratherkindly 
balloon came up and told me I 
couldn't speak from there be- 
cause I was behind the Bar or 
under the Bar or something 
puerile, my dear you've no idea, 
the place is like a girls’ aca- 
demy only nobody knows the 
rules, because another Samari- 
tan said I was wéterly ortho- 
dox only the Speaker couldn't 
have noticed the slender frame, 
my dear too flattering, any- 
people, that 's the deflaters, say it means| how I wasn’t going to be muted by 
national flatulence, so it's all rather in-| that schoolgirl stuff, so after a bit | 
testinal, and my dear you've no idea} glided up the little staircase at the back 
of the things a public woman has to| into a sort of overflow gallery at the 
keep in the little cranium, however | side, and my dear 1|’d hardly had time 
darling don’t read that bit again because | to attend to the haggard features when 
I don’t quite know what I am but the! the yam subsided and I leapt to the 
point is too simple, you see all this de-| perpendicular again, well my dear some 
flation they say and the Gold Standard beetle said Order order because it seems 
and everything means we have the most | nobody's spoken from the Gallery except 
couvineing credit, and as I said what la man called Hany centuries ago, how- 
18 the good of braying about your credit lever nearly everyone else made Yer-yer 
if you have millions of unemployed, | noises and the Speaker called on me and 
jand what is the good of having cheap| I moistened the little lips and said Mr. 
"paper. Sag : food if people have no money to purchase Speaker Sir the Gold Standard. 
one’s _— in the House is such an|same, my dear as I said, if you have! Well my dear I stop there because 
event that we thought I'd better mes-| the most convincing credit what does a| that’s just where I did stop, my dear I 
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Stable Lad. 
Trainer. ““Goop. THAT MEANS HE’S BACK ON HIS FEED.” 


j 
| couldn’t utter, I merely looked down at 
|& sort of sea of jelly-fish glaring up 
j at me, and they say I was rather a 
Ruth-like and poignant little figure sort 
of quivering alone above the alien gas- 
| teropods, of course they were foully 
polite, my dear if they 'd only been rude 
I'd have been a different woman, but I 
could not remember a single word about 
| the Gold Standard, I don’t know what 
ii said in the end, my dear too brief, 
some sort of Christian babble about the 
Prime I believe however darling let us 
draw a veil. 

Well my dear I faded out of the place 
and had a juniper-juice for the stamina, 
and I went back when the Prime got 
up, who my dear quite brought tears 
to the little eyes, my dear too mag- 
netic, however now for the fun-stuff, 
well just before the Prime stopped a 
perfectly tropical loofah who sits for 
Scotland or somewhere and had the 
most offensive snivelly cold 
dear, and said Mr. Speaker 7s it in 
order for the Honourable Member for 

urbleton to powder her nose during 
t me sremarks, my dear sensation, 
es ce over, well the Speaker 

g pedantic about non sine 


got up, my 
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pilvere being no doubt applicable to 
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feminine conquests but he thought the 
sense of the House was that Honour- 
able Members should in the Chamber 
confine the arts of adornment and decor- 
ation to their prose, well they all yer- 
yerred and cachinnated, and my dear I 
was so staggered I could think of nothing 
to say, because my dear after all what 
century are they living in, however 
well the Prime stopped and while the 
Speaker was doing the clear-the-lobbies 
ritual the noxious loofah aforesaid gave 
the most hippopotamy snort, so my dear 
[ had one of my inspired flashes, I got 
up and I said On an absolute point of 
order Mr. Speaker, but of course just 
then it seems the first Division bell 
rang, and the two yams beside me 
utterly pulled me down and said | 
could only put a point of order sitting 
with a hat on, because my dear there's 
some nursery rule about that, however I 
said Can’t you see the girl's hatless, and 
then somebody gave me Sir WILLIAM 
Buu's topper and I utterly yelled /s it 
in order for the Honourable and Bron- 
chial Member to attend to his nose in 
a hydraulic manner, only of course I 
doubt if anyone heard because I was 
drowned in the hat, my dear right down 
to the little shoulders, my dear they 





“ DusKY PRINCE VERY NIGH SNAPPED ME HAND OFF JUST NOW.” 





infants and I must say rather congenial, 
| well Haddock says that after the hat- 
exploit they ‘ll quite forget about my 
virgin fiasco, and I rather think that 
some of them are rather attracted so 
all’s well etc., farewell now your rathe? 
pathetic Topsy. A. P. i. 








Good News for Santa Claus. 
‘« Thames anglers have put 20,009 fish in the 
river at Kingston for stocking purposes.” 
Evening Paper. 


Our Erudite Guardians. 
“Mr. R. ——, J.P., was of the opinion that 
a wooden hospital was altogether out of the 
question, It was going back to the Stone Age.” 
Local Paper - 


** Hoover SWEEPS STATES. 
Hoover’s SWEEPING VICTORY. 
Hoover's Bia SwWEEP.” 


THE 


Evening Paper Headlines. 
Leaving Au Smita with that vacuum 
feeling, in fact. 


“* Nagoya, Tuesday. 
PBrBeBakBing his journey to Kyoto for the 
enthronement ceremonies, the Emperor arrived 
here this afternoon.” —Manchester Pape r. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE CRIME NOVEL. 


On one side of the grille of the village 
post - office hung twelve cardboard 
notices cheek by jowl. They formed an 
epitome of human life, ranging as they 

| did from its inception, typified by ‘‘Tele- 
| grams,” to its close as “Old Age Pen- 
| sions.” On the other side of the grille 
was one young woman in authority 
and one small spectacled girl in statu 
| pupillart. 
The young woman was sitting in the 
| “Registered Letter” department, though 
_ her left elbow was in “ Money Orders” 
, and her right foot in “Stamps.” She 
was reading with avidity a book by 
Ambrose Sleuthe called A Thief in the 
Grass, being a sequel to that well-known 
thriller, The Snake in the Night. The 
spectacled girl was in ‘ Money Orders.” 
She also was reading A Thief in the 
Grass, or at least as much of it as she 
could see over her companion’s shoulder. 
But this was evidently not enough, for 

| after a while she said :-— 

Prey What's the Black Thief doin’ now, 

| Gladys?” 

| Trying to steal back his fiongsay’s 
diamonds which Lady Muchcheating 

| had got. But the detective is after him.” 

“Coo!” said the small girl breath- 
lessly. “But I thought he was the 

hero?” 

“Of course he is, my dear,” replied 
Gladys loftily. ‘This isn't an old- 
fashioned book, youknow. The detective 
is the real wrong’un. But the Black 
Thief has just felled him to the earth 

_ with a brass inkstand.” 

*Coo!” said the junior assistant 
again, ecstatically imagining this de- 
lightful pastime of the hero, 

“Not so much of your‘Coo.’ Just 
| you get on and finish counting those 
| money orders,” reproved the young 
| woman severely, and became aware of 
| an old gentleman with a red face and a 
| white moustache fuming impatiently at 
, the other side of the grille. 
| “Three three-halfpenny stamps and 
| a twopenny,” he repeated between his 
| teeth. 
|  “ Four pence halfpenny, please,” mur- 
| mured Gladys, her mind divided between 
the customerand her book. “‘ The face 
| of the recwmbent man was deathly pale’ — 

Thank you—‘but the Black Thief’s 
| eyes were fixed upon the diamonds that 
sparkled... .’ Ob, a tuppenny one 
too, did you say ?” 

* Yes, I did,” snapped the old gentle- 
man. ‘And if you attended to me in- 
stead of to cheap novels you ’d be——” 

The we woman patted the back 
of her shingle and surveyed him coolly. 

as It isn't a cheap novel,” she politely 
explained ; “it cost three-and-sixpence.”’ 








Black Thieves and brass inkstands!” 


snorted the old man, who had evidently 
overheard her synopsis of events. 

“It’s one of the latest thrillers by a 
well-known detective-story writer-——” 

She broke off, perceiving her remarks 
were not going well. Through the 
grille the old gentleman’s face showed 
mottled red and purple with fury. He 
looked something like a mandrill. 

“It’s perfectly disgraceful,” he splut- 
tered. “This disgusting literature, which 
glorifies crime, is undermining our 
national life and corrupting the minds 
of our youth.” 

Quite unperturbed, for A Thief in the 
Grass was far more intriguing than an 
old gentleman in a temper, the young 
woman tossed her head and resettled 
herself.... ‘‘* In another moment the 
diamonds would be in his grasp. His 
hand stole to the switch... .’” 

«And what’s more,” concluded the 
old gentleman, stamping to the door- 
way, “that a young person like you, 
in a position of trust, handling our 
money- 

‘Sixpence - halfpenny,”” murmured 
Gladys to herself, and turned a fresh 
page. 

6 handling the public money, 
should read and enjoy subversive trash 
about thieves; well, it’s nothing more 
nor less than an outrageous scandal ;” 
and he sailed furiously out. 

*** Silence now fell inthedarkened room 
—the silence of death . . .’” ecntinued 
Gladys happily to herself, adding as she 
caught the junior member once more 
craning at the page : “ Done the orders, 
dear? Then go out and get your tea.” 


A few moments later a man entered 
with a parcel to be weighed. As the 
young woman took it he leapt suddenly 
over the end of the counter, knockin 
her roughly aside, grabbed a handful of 
notes in a till and leapt back. 

Before he could reach the door, how- 
ever, something unexpected smote his 
ear. It was a cry for help, but it had 
& more concrete accompaniment in the 
shape of a heavy iron inkstand which 
arrived at the same time and place. He 
reeled under the impact and, as he did 
so, took the four-pound parcel-weight 
in the chest. 

The young woman's cries continued to 
ring out as she gathered further ammu- 
nition. Another inkstand exploded close 
by his head, covering his face with red 
ink. A date-stamp impinged on his 
forehead, marking him clearly for the 
3.30 collection. Even as the butcher's 
assistant from ‘next-door rushed in to 
help, a final shrapnel-burst of small 
ounce and two-ounce letter-weights 
oo the raider cowering against the 
wall. 

His face streaming with red in a 


&| Mr. Wesster against Mr. Nurratn. | 


first meal of day one early part of day- 





—_ 
es, 


most realistic manner, he wag easily 
secured by the butcher's assistant and 
others. The plucky girl was congratu- 
lated on her presence.of mind, ~ 
“Oh, it’s nothing,” she answered 
modestly. “I’d just been reading about 
where the Black Thief did something | 
like that to the crook-detective who 
tried to catch him.” A. A, 








LEXICOMANIA. 
“PRISCILLA AND I, 

‘** Priscilla,’ I said, coming down to 
breakfast one morning, ‘I can’t stand 
that noise any longer. You must drown 
that baby of yours or there will be 
trouble;’ and I drew my chair up to 
the table. Priscilla, who was looking 
rather pretty in a new frock, lit a cigar- 
ette and blew a cloud of smoke into my | 
face. ‘Chuck it,’ she said. ‘The child | 
is delicious. You know you love babies;’ 
and she gave mea dab. ‘That is not 
so,’ I replied, toying with my bacon and 
eggs. ‘Give me some bread.’ 

** After breakfast my little girl came 
to see me, looking very adorable with 
her rosy cheeks. She gave mea kiss and 
asked for an apple. ‘Would you like 
two?’ I asked her tenderly. And her 
sweet and simple reply was ‘ Yes.’”... 

And so on. That is how I used to 
write. Easy, natural, care-free stuff. 
But now things are very different. 1 
have made a labour of this light non- 
sense, a business of this badinage. I 
write like a sage, surrounded with works 
of reference. I cannot frame a single 
sentence without plunging into a dic- 
tionary for guidance and advice. I 
weigh and ponder the precise meanings 
of words until my brain reels. I balance 
Mr. Murray against Mr. Wesster and 


even fly, for occasional elucidation, to 
Dr. Jounson, Sir. It is a dreadful state 
that Iam in. My personality is being 
rapidly destroyed by these ghastly vol- 
umes, and this is the awful truth : that 
it is no longer I who write, but my die- 
tionaries. 

This is how they write, the brutes! 
This is how they trace symbols repre- 
senting word(s) esp. with pen or pencil 
on paper or parchment. (‘ Parchment, 
indeed!) This is how they twist my 
simple tale, that artless fragment which 
I have given you above, into a pedantic 
confusion of intolerable balderdash :— 
“ PRISCILLA AND SUBJECTIVE CASE 

OF Isr PERS, PRON. 
* Priscilla,’ I said, coming down to 


time, ‘ L ean’t endure without suecum ng 

or complaining that any sound, esp. 

or harsh one any longer. You must 

suffocate by submersion that very youd 
nee 
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A PARTING SHOT. 


harlady (whose services are no longer required). “To TELL YER THE TRUTH, MRS. MAXWELL, I BIN TOO LENIENT WITH YER.” 




















child of 
and I qd 


arious forms up to the article of furni- 


yours, or there will be trouble,’ 


we consisting of flat top of wood or 


marble, ete. Priscilla, who was looking 


rather pretty in a new monk's long gown 
with loose sleeves, lj 


cut tobacco and blew a cloud of volatile 


2amagg of combustion, esp. visible 
aah with carbon, elc., Im suspension 
“a , by burning substance into my 
sit ‘a oon she said. ‘The boy or 
a a y delightful, esp. to taste, 
— r the sense of humour. You 

OW you love babies,’ and she gave me 


Trew my separate seat for one of 


t a small cylinder of 


a slight or undecided but sudden blow. 
‘That is not so,’ I replied, toying with 
my cured back and sides of yng and 
spheroidal bodies produced by female 
of birds, ete. ‘Give me some flour 
moistened, kneaded and baked, usu. with 
leaven.’ 

“After breakfast my little yemale 
child came to see me, looking very ador- 
able with her rosy side walls of mouth. 
She gave me a touch with the lips, esp. 
as sign of affection and asked for a round 
firm fleshy fruit of a rosaceous tree. 
* Would you like one more than one ?’ 





I asked her tenderly, And her sweet 





and simple reply was ‘ Particle equiv- 
alent to affirmative sentence.’ ” 


Ye Muses Nine, daughters of Zeus and 


Mnemosyne, inspirers of poetry, music, 
etc., take pity on me! There is no 
doubt about it. Much dictionary has 
made me mad. 








One-Way Football. 

“Sir Charles Batho . . . is a strong opponent 
of one-way traffic—at all events, near the 
Mansion House, once broke his nose playing 
Rugger.”— Daily Paper. 

Rather a risky place to cultivate ‘an 
aldermanic nose.” 
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THE POWER OF SONG. 


| I pon’? want to boast, but I really 
believe that I have had the most stag- 
gering idea since the Tower of Babel. 
You may find this difficult to believe, 
| but when I tell you that my idea is 
| certain, absolutely certain, to remove all 
international suspicions and difficulties 
for ever you will realise that I am not 
making too great a claim for it. And 
I will go further. My idea will quite 
literally make life one long glad song 
for everybody. Now what about it ? 
It came quite suddenly, like all really 
great ideas. I was in a Continental 
train at a German frontier station. A 
man in a musical-comedy uniform en- 
_ tered my compartment. 
“ Haben Ste etwas zollpflichtiges ?” he 


; 


; 





the station he even condescended to 
wave his hand. 

Then it was that my great idea came 
to me. The whole trouble with French- 
men and Germans and Czecho-Slova- 
kians and so on is that they will speak 
incomprehensible languages. It is their 
misfortune rather than their fault; any- 
one who has ever heard a Czecho-Slo- 
vakian giving tongue in his native lan- 
guage will realise that; but the fact 
remains, And people who cannot under- 
stand one another misunderstand one 
another. 

Bur EVERYONE CAN SING! 

That is my great idea. Music is the 
universal language, and it is an old 
maxim that what cannot be said can be 
sung. 

Think what a difference it would 


— 
The meetings of the League of Nations 
would become as attractive as the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod; people would pay 
to goin; Sir Toomas Beecuam would 
be made permanent President. Nation 
would sing to nation and there would 
be no more discord. 

1 hope it comes off. To hear Herr 
STRESEMANN humming “The Watch on 
the Rhine” mixed up with “ We don't 
want to lose you, but we think you 
ought to go,” I would even undertake 
the trip to Geneva myself. L. pu G. 











gn a Good Cause. 
Mr. Punch, who has long been a | 
supporter of that excellent and—aun. | 





happily —very necessary _ institution, | 
the West End Hospital for Nervous | 





said with a look of deep 
hatred. 

Of course I just stared 
at him. When a Ger- 
man splashes a word 

| like “‘zollpflichtiges” at 
you there is nothing to 
be done about it, except 
possibly to put up an 
umbrella. 

I only know one Ger- 
man sentence, which I 
understand means that 
the brother of my aunt 
does not care for eggs. 
I said it now, waving 
my hand to indicate 
that I did not wish it 
to be taken too literally, 
as it were, but it didn’t 
seem to satisfy him, If 
anything it appeared to 
intensify his dislike for 
me, and by the time I 
managed to get rid of 
him I didn’t care very 





New Scotch Minister (who has paid a protracted and tedious visit). “WELL, I 
MUST BE ON MY WAY—‘ THE DAILY ROUND,’ YOU KNOW.” 

Sick Man (with a gleam of interest in his eyes), ““AW, WEEL, I’M GLAD 
YOU'RE A GOWFER. THAT’S SOMETHING IN YOUR FAVOUR, ONYWAY.” 


Diseases, wishestodraw | 
attention to its modest 
but immediate _ need. | 
This is a sum of ten} 
thousand pounds to | 
make it at once free of | 
debt and put it in a! 
position to increase its | 
utility, both indoors and | 
out, forthe Hospitaland | 
its surroundings now 
oceupy five acres of 
Regent’s Park, compris- 
ing a playing ground 
where the many juvenile 
patients recover their 
health, by no means 
impeded by the com- 
panionship of grey 
squirrels. 

Ten thousand pounds 
is not much to ask, and 
it becomes less when 
one thinks of the ser- 
vices to humanity—and 
indirectly to the nation 








As he passed the window of my com- 
partment he seemed to have recovered 
his equanimity, because he was hum- 
ming to himself. Where he had got the 
tune from I do not know, but he was 
humming “I want to be happy.” 

The sentiment found in me an imme- 
diate response. So did I. Without a 
/ moment's hesitation I put my head out 
_of the window and I too hummed “I 
| want to be happy.” 
| The German stopped, stared, and 
gradually the hatred with which the 

sight of me seemed to inspire him gave 
_ way to a look of pleased surprise. For 
the first time since making oneanother's 
| acquaintance we were en rapport. He 
| smiled—obviously a man with a heart 
of gold. I smiled—obviously another. 
_ He nodded his head and hummed a few 
,more bars. So did I. He saluted, I 
bowed, and as the train moved out of 





make. To-day when the unhappy Eng- 
lishman gets off a boat at Boulogne or 
Rotterdam or Hamburg he is at once 
surrounded by a gesticulating crowd of 
villainous - looking cut-throats who all 
shout at him together in some utterly 
unintelligible language. How much 
pleasanter it would be if they were to 
sing in harmony a few bars of some 
well-known aria, indicating that it 
would give them the greatest pleasure 
to carry his bag or do him some other 
trifling service. Instead of attempting 
to argue, or at best shouting, “ On est 
Cook's homme?” the traveller would 
clear his throat and with a little bow 
sing @ verse or two of “Home, sweet 
Home,” meaning that he was not in 
need of assistance. Then such of the 
crowd as still remained, if any, would 
go quietly away. 





And how useful it would beat Geneva! 


which this Hospital 
performs. Think of it as only ten thou- 
sand pound-notes, or twenty thousand 
ten-shilling notes, or eighty thousand 
half-crowns—-and what are they? 

At the Festival dinner to be held at 
Grosvenor House on the 2Ist of this 
month, Lord LasceLies is to make 4 
special appeal. Will not readers of 
Punch anticipate that event and lighten 
his task by sending donations now to 
the Secretary, West End Hospital for 
Nertous Diseases, 73, Welbeck Street, 
W.1? 








‘We are getting back to the days when 
people admittedly liked to see beauti-gowned 
this is all to the good, both from gowned ; ¢ “. 
is all to the good, both from fully gowne?, 
this is all to the good, both from the artistic 
and the business points of view.”’ : 

Bristol Paper. 





Miss Gertrupe Stern would certainly | 
agree that this is all to the good. 


en 
————— 
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THE SOFT SPEAKER. 


(By general consent the most popular feature in the B.B.C, programmes is the Tuesday “Talk on Music” by Sir Waronp 


Davits.) 





I am not a wireless expert, I am not a radio fan; Singers may disconcert us with their quavering or shrie 


° : ; king 
There are items in the programmes which, as an average | And saxophones disgust us with their pestilential squeaking 
man, 


But Watrorp Davies wins us with the spell of pe 
| For injudicious levity or gravity I'd ban. 
} 


rfect 
speaking. 


| ret each week that passes I look forward to the one) His gentle and confiding ways disarm the surly septic ; 


| ay, His influence is bland and suave and utterly eupeptic ; 
| That comes before the Wednesday and follows on the Monday, | And his pianoforte touch is never epileptic. . 
| When Watrorp Davies gives a “talk” that's sweeter than My - Bd Bs 

| ra, Sr My technical equipment 's ni/, my science slim and scanty ; 


And 
Anc } 


Lhe nightingale 's by general consent a rara avis hardly know ne yamig es ‘twixt presto and andante, 
, ? ii Li ‘ ‘ > 
seo teatg,, . _s , cannot accurately hum the simplest song or ch; . 
Though some prefer the fluting of the blackbird or the | e. ba . ea be: chanty ; 
mavis, Yet, after twenty minutes téte-d-téte with this magician, 

| But I take greater pleasure in the voice of Watrorp Davins, | He makes mo feel that I’ve become more than a mero 

, ‘ ; racticlan 

| In old and peaceful pre- War years, oh! many ’s the time and eg fo 

os id peaceful pr y , J © tIMe ANE OC» theorist, and, like himself, a masterly musician, 

i ) . 

I've heard him waking thunders in the Temple's organ-loft | So if I chance to be marooned on Tuesday, say, at Alford 
Or elicit from his instrument tones exquisitely soft. (Near Aberdeen), or in the wilds of Wigan or of Salford, 

| » ,_* , doe ian w if “ 

| He charmed us with the music of Bacn and Byrp and | ope my “portable” and fly to Paradise with Wanrorp. 


| + Boyer, Let others blame the B.B.C. for pandering to the erowd, 
| But now a vaster audience he causes to rejoice, At least they've given us Waurcrp, who t> Baal has not 
| And holds ten millions spellbound by the magic of his bowed, 


painter 





voice 


recone ne 


| An incomparable “ speaker who is never coarse or “ loud.” | 
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Customer “J SUPPOSE THIS SPODE WARE I8 THE GENUINE ARTICLE?” 
Salesman, “ ANSOLUTELY, Sir 








IT HAS EVER BEEN OUR POLICY TO CALI. A SPODK A SPODE.” 








whole, though I had some difficulty in 
coaxing them to eat all their skin food 
at night, before they were laid to rest 


| oF banana-stick dipped in expensive 
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LILY HANDS. 


I surrose that my face, compared 
with Heten’s (of Troy), would launch 
asmall canoe. I attribute this misfor 
tune to the slackness of my fairy god- 
mother, a female totally unmindful of 
her duties and privileges, who came late 
to my christening. 

«Poor mite!" she cooed; ‘ her face 
will be knobbly when it grows up and 
sets,” and, instead of doing something 
about it, she went on to say, ‘1 must 
give her a very nice pair of hands.” 

A short time ago, when IL was bidden 
toa dinner which was to be graced by 
a good deal of local youth and beauty, 
I realised that a little intensive cultiva- 
tion of the good points of my hands 
would be necessary. A study of the 
advertisement and beauty pages of 
journals devoted to feminine interests 
| convinced me that the hasty dab of cold 
cream which had been their nightly 
ortion was inadequate. I had evidently | 
wen neglecting a priceless gift which 
| should invest my personality withcharm 
| and distinction. 
| I therefore laid in a goodly store of 
| creams (both for day and night), bleach 
|ing lotions, snow foams, ripe fruit, 
| powder, perfumes, potions, chemicals | 
| and manicure tools, 
I began with the general health. The | 








| system was toned up with flagons of | 


Burgundy, An incipient chilblain was | 
banished by a gill of cod-liver oil taken | 
alter every meal, and frequent doses of | 
calcium carbide (lactates of lime-juice). | 

The hands were rubbed at least twice | 
| aday with a freshly-cut lemon or grape- 
fruit, then washed in warm water and 
solt-soap to which the white of a hard- 
boiled egg had been added, and dried 
before a slow fire. They were then 
bleached with a solution of chlorine, 
fluorine, bromine or iodine, sweetened 
with a few perfumes (usually of Arabia) 
and lightly dusted with Poudre de Riz 
de Neige. 

My treasures responded well on tho 





ina pair of old boxing-gloves. Serious 
Manicuring was a trial at first, but after 
& few days’ practice I could dissolve the 
cuticle and a little of the flesh round 
the nails by prodding with an orange 


fluid, file the edges, sharpen the ends 
and give the nails that rosy lustre with 
paste and powder, in less than three- 
quarters of an hour. 


By the evening of the dinner I 





| They ; 
hey looked like rare and exquisite 


| theeurrent number of Aphrodite's Home 


Imagined myself to be hand-perfect. 


Owers, 1 thought as I glanced through 
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Kffusive Friend (to modern genius). “ HOW TERRIBLY MARVELLOUS, MY DEAR, TO 


CREATE, AS IT WERK, SOMETHING THAT MEANS NOTHING, 80 TO SPEAK!” 








while I was waiting for my 


Journa 
taxi, 

Alas! its pages held disillusion and 
a shattering blow to my pride, for an 
article on‘ The Art of Gesture " attracted 
my attention. 

“+ Have you speaking hands?” it 
asked. ‘Can you express the whole 
gamut of emotion by the wiggle of a 
finger, the waggle of a thumb? Or are 
your hands, although soft and white, 
yet lacking in expression? Are they 
soulless, wooden and essentially vul- 
gar? Study the gestures of our greatest 
actresses and es 

In that book I read no more. 





A wave | 


over me as I realised that I could not 
possibly meet people that night. I had 





nourished and tended the bodies of my | 
hands to the neglect of their spirit, and | 


left them essentially vulgar. 


My con- | 


sciousness of this would make them | 


appear to be sick of a palsy, and I should 
upset the salt and rattle things. 

I telephoned my excuses. I was so 
sorry; not feeling quite myself. No, 
not exactly ill—just something wrong 
with my hands. 





“That Way Madness Lies.” 
‘‘Harn Dye vor Gary Hains, 
Everybody, who has ever used it once, has 


of disappointment and shame surged | become mad after it.’’—Advt. in Indian Paper. 
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THE SPREAD OF THE DRESS-SHOW HABIT. 





MEN’S GOLF. 





{Lady Mary Wortiny Montacu, President of the Twickenham L.G.C., replies to Mr. Popr’s attack on women-golfers.] 
(See ‘* Punch,”’ October 31st, p. 484.) 


WHEN passing urchins ignorantly jeer, 
Wise golfers turn an inattentive ear. 

So have I learned to disregard the spite 

Of golfing bards who cannot golf or write ; 
Yet, though at me their darts innocuous fly, 
When they insult my sex I must reply. 

Our “ card-and-pencil madness" you attack 
And “ golf's true spirit” say we wholly lack, 
Because without the lure of pots or pelf 

We seek improvement only for itself. 

Such female folly man observes with pain 
But never plays his best except for gain. 


See where Mamurra, type of manly sport, 
Emerges from the club-house oozing port, 
Pufling a vast cigar whose gaudy band 
Proclaims the costly merits of its brand. 
Blind to the rights of others on the course 
He ne'er gives way unless compelled by foree. 
Should he behold a ladies’ match behind, 
“It's only two dam women—never mind.” 
For less than paper never known to play, 
He rolls obesely on his stertorous way, 
And, as the climax of a worthy round, 
Misses a twelve-inch putt that costs a pound. 
Or should we learn from Scurra 
scratch, 
Delights to take his part in such a match ? 
With store of golfing-skill and little wealth, 
Doubtless he does it solely for his health. 


, who, though 





If golf’s true spirit thus indeed is shown, 
No need to weep that ‘tis to us unknown. 


Nor should it too much vex the female soul 
That women-golfers play no nineteenth hole, 
Where, while the double whiskies freely flow, 
Louder the boasts, more tall the stories grow ; 
The genial spirit lengthens all their drives, 
Turns “fours” to “threes” and “sixes” into 
Till, when the time has come to close the bar, 
Each feels convinced he did the course in par. 


Some women are too slow, I quite agree ; 

But from this vice not every man is free. 
When horrid tigers hunt the elusive pot 

Five minutes scarce suffices for each shot. 
How carefully they test the zephyr’s strength 
And walk ahead to estimate the length. 
Before each putt about the green they crawl 
And gaze from ball te pin, from pin to ball ; 
At every hole the ritual the same, 

Till golf becomes a penance, not a game. 

At woman's style you fling the boorish sneer 
And sketch her failings with a pen severe. 

Of all the blunders that her style deface 

Do none disfigure man’s imperial race ? 

When such a critic woman's golf derides 4 
Smiling we say, ‘“ The raven blackness chides ; 
Upon his malice with indifference gaze, _ 

And shrink with terror only from his praise. 
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UNSTRAINED RELATIONS. | 
(to President-Elect of U.S.A.). “CONGRATULATIONS! AND I’M SO GLAD THAT || 
OF YOU FOUND IT NECESSARY TO TWIST MY TAIL.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


| Tuesday, November 6th, —Tho Parlia 
‘ment entered upon the last lap of its 
statutory career in a fog which some- 
‘how communicated itsell later in the 
jay to the proceedings in the Commons, 

@ opening ceremonies, at which 
Mr. Punch has so often assisted, were 
«gg ugual.” Grenadier Guards, like trees 
walking, loomed up out of the mist and 
went through the motions of lining the 
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understood would be duly forthcoming 
from one or other of the Opposition 
Parties, fortheame, 

“What!” eried Mr. MacDonatn with 
woll-simulated astonishment, “was the 
PREMIER going to make no statement 
of the Government's position on foreign 
affairs, irrespective of what took place 
in the House?" Mr, Liovp Groran, 
who had been diplomatically missing 
from his seat when the moment came 
for himto supplement Mr. MacDonaun's 





street. n 
Then came the carriages (or, 
ws they say in Flect Stroot, the 





thunder, said nothing, Mr. Banowtr 


o4y 


Cranprook and Cuarnin moved and 
seconded the Address and Lords Brau. 
CHAMY and Sanispury sustained, pro 
and con, the preliminary debate on the 
Kina's Speech), the death of Lord 
HAtDANN has made a sad rent in the 
Labour Party's tenuous ranks, The 
passing of Sir James Aag-Ganoner has 
robbed the Commons of an old and 
cherished figure whose fame and work 
were alike almost a monopoly of the 
House, But the House had compen: 
sations, for there was the familiar figure 

of Captain Wrpawoop Barn 





“gorgeous equipages "’) full of 
illustrious but invisible person- 
ages; then Them Masesries, 
visible and smiling to the loyal 
citizens who alternately cheered 
and coughed. 

The splendid ceremonial pro- 
weded in the Lords according 
to plan; the Kina’s Speech 
sprang no legislative SUPrprises, 
and the galaxios of brave women 
and fair men, their imaginations 
deeply stirred by the promise of 
s Local Government Bill, melted 
way, 

The Commons, mustered in 
trength, kept a stern grip on 
theiremotions, The two Mem- 
hers who had arrived at ten 
Yolock the night before in order 
bob to miss anything were still 
awake, Major KpMoNnpsoON, 
resplendent in the trappings of 
the HAO, (" protective colour 
ing” he ealled it), moved in 
polished and witty phrases, 
aid Mr, Juvnoorr, in the trap 
pings of Mr, Citizen, seconded, 
with democratic eloquence, the 
\ddress, 

The House received their 
efforts with a decorous absence 
fenthusiasm. It was soarcely 








=f} 


from North Aberdeen, and Mr, 
Bercamy from Ashton-under- 
Lyne, come to uphold the Labour 
cause, and Sir W, Presron and 
Brigadier-General Wriaut, who 
hold Cheltenham and Tavistock 
in fee to Mr. BaLowrn, 
Wednesday, November 7th. 

Yoaterday Lord Sanianurny made 
it clear that the Government 
are more eager to bury the so 
called Anglo-French Pact than 
to praise it. The burying was 
resumed to-day with Lord 
THOMBON as grave-digger and 








Lord Cusurnpoun as chief 
mourner, Viscount Grey or 
FALLODON intimated that he | 
had never attended a more | 


timely funeral, and Lord Crem, | 
said, ‘Now right to 
resign?” 

Lord CusH#enpdun assured their 
Lordships that the deceased un 
derstanding with the French 
was as useful and above-board 


was | 


a little understanding as ever 
breathed the diplomatic air, and 
that all the trouble was really 
caused by the preposterous and 
mostly malignant suspicions of 





the Press. Could they imagine 


transaction more tree from 





or 





concealment secrecy than 








nore vehoment in appreciation 
when Mr. Mac DONALD con- 
cluded a long and, considering 
the oceasion, unusually detailed 
waault on the Government's handling 
of the Disarmament problem, ¥ 
It was at this point that the fog 
“eae apparent, Or perhaps the 
House felt slightly outraged in its feel 
ings at having to take part in one of 
those Parliamentary comedies that are 
ttaged in the interests of deeorum and 
deceive nobody, 

Mr, MacDonann's assault was & much 
nore elaborate affair than the prelimin 
ary attack on the Kina's Speech is 
dlassically supposed to be, Mr. Bano 
WIN 8 reply took a atill more novel turn 

le ’nnounced briefly that he would 
teply in equal detail when the Amend 
ment thereto appertaining, which he 


“TRAPPIST TACITURNITY.” 
(After a Thirteenth-Century Manuseript.) 
MINISTER 


Tue Prime 


replied that they had issued a White 
Paper. There was going to be a full- 
dress indictment of the Government s 
foreign policy — he had seen the Amend 


mont—-and when it was made would be 
the time to anawer if 
That waa clearly that, even if Mr 


Serymanour did have a word to add; 
eo Mr. Snowpen moved the adjourn 
ment, in simulated anger than 
aupposititious sorrow. Mr. BanpwIn 
aceopted the motion, and so home to 


more 


high tea 

In both Houses the absence of familiar 
and affectionately-remembered figures 
waa the occasion of brief but eloquent 
In the Lords (where Lords 





tributes, 








this one? he asked plaintively, 
but forgot to explain why in the 
note to the Japanese, Italian and 
United States Governments ex 
plaining the gist of the Anglo-Freneh | 


proposals, no mention was made of 
British acceptance of the principle of 
unlimited trained reservists 

However he again made it clear that 
the incident is closed, there is no pact 


and no nothing 
and oan resume our objections to un 
limited land 


and 
aubmarines until somebody makes | 
i 


reservon 
worth our while to change our minds 


Procrastination is not in it with 
Prime Ministers when it comes to steal 
ing time. Mr. Banowrs introduced a | 
motion to-day to steal all private | 
Member a' time between now i edie 


Mr. Ramsay MacDownann resisted the 





We are not committed | 


unlimited | 
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theft, but rather in the manner of one 
who says darkies will be darkies when 
he hears that the neighbours’ hen-roosts 
have been robbed. Mr. Liuoyp GrorGe 
was even less hostile. “ What they all 
wanted,” said he, “ was to come to the 
General Election.” If to achieve that 
end the Parmer Minister found it neces- 
sary to cut the private Member's cackle, 
it was not for him to object. 

An offer by Mr. Saknatvata to present 
Mr. Baupwin with dictatorial powers 
until the Dissolution if he would guar- 
antee to cut unemployment in half was 
not taken up, and the House, having 
passed the motion, returned to the 
general debate on the Address. This 
let in Captain Wepewoop Benn, that 
lion-hearted dove of peace, who dealt 
shrewdly with Lord Cusnenpun. As 
the latter was busy being dealt with 
elsewhere and as Mr. BrrpGrman on the 
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Treasury Bench was obviously only 
there, like the fabled egg, to look round, | 
the telling thrusts of the Member for | 
North Aberdeen provoked nothing more 
formidable than an apologetic defence 
of ententes in general from Colonel 
Howarp-Bury. 

Numerous private Members there- 
after made the most of what little of 
the House's time they yet may spend 
discussing various matters of domestic 
interest. Among others Mr. Kirkwoop 
revealed some first-hand facts in con- 





nection with the miner-harvesters sent 
to Canada last summer that 
really call for but probably will 
not get a Government reply. 
Thursday, Nevember 8th. 

“Pity the poor gas company !" 
cried Lords Astor and Gaty- 
FORD in unison. Hampered 
by outward restrictions in an- 
cient Acts of Parliament, it 
seems, many a gas company is 
unable to effect its honourable 
design of selling cheaper gas. 
Replying for the Government, 
Lord Piymoutn, who has evi- 
dently been rubbing up his 
chemistry, said that no doubt 
gas mes! continue to expand 
as it had done in the past. Ex- 
panding this theme he declared 
that in the Government’s con- 
sidered view there was room 
for both industries, gas and elec- 
tric. A report upon the views of 
all the interests concerned in 
the recommendations of the Gas 
Council wason the point of being 


In the Commons Colonel AsHLey in- 
formed Mr. Erskine that there is to be a 
conference on how best to eliminate un- 


ACTING-COLONEL SAKLATVALA, D.S.O 
(DISTINGUISHED Sovier ORDER) 
O.C. Battersea Internationals, 


necessary noise made by mechanically- 
propelled vehicles. Why the scope of 
the inquiry cannot be enlarged so as to 
deal with the unnecesary noise made 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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tailing great suffering, but on the con. | 
trary pass into light and salutary em. | 
ployment in the enjoyment of sound | 
health. Were t hey consumed for meat? | 
asked Mr. Horr-Brnisya innocently. | 
Mr. GuINNEss gently explained that, as | 
the little horses reached the Continent 
at a cost of fifteen pounds and upwards 
apiece, filet de poney des landes, sauce 
Dévonienne would cost the gourmets a 
pretty penny. 

The Labour Party's Amendment to 
the Ad@ress was moved by Mr. Cryners. 
It dealt with unemployment, and its 
burthen was “ Turn the unemployment 
dole into a wage.” This, Mr. Chyyrs 
conceives, can be effected by resuming 
relations with Russia. 

Mr. Cnorcninn deprecated Mr, 
Crynrs’ “vein of dreary negative eriti- 
cism”’ and the Labour Party's “im. 
penetrable self - complacency” whieh 
prevented them from seeing that they 
and not the Government were mostly 
responsible for our industrial ills, Hay. 
ing enumerated at length what the Gov- 
ernment is doing, or thinks it is doing, 
to relieve unemployment, the CHanceL 
LOR OF THE ExcHeguer concluded on a 
note of optimistic eloquence for whieh 
Mr. Runciman found no justification 
Sir Roperr Horne pleaded for more 
Safeguarding. Mr. /1L1is made the 
novel suggestion that if the Dominions 
did not care to absorb our surplus 
populat ion themselves t hey should hand 

us over a chunk of their surplus 
territory to colonize in our own 
way. Mr.'Tom Suaw echoed this 
sentiment as far as Canada is 
concerned, but forgot to men- 
tion the really sandy spots (now 
exclusively inhabited by Big God 
(Juong) that Australia would be 
only too willing to hand over. 
Mr. WinciaMs, winding up for 
the Government, pointed out 
that while last January thebank- 
ers prophesied a trade revival 
there had been aslump. Hecould 
not say why. Nobody could 
but there it was. The House, 
slightly surprised to hear Mr. 
CnurcHILL's resonant opt 
mism being damped by a mere 
U nder-Secretary’s cautious 
pedal, adjourned. 


Told to the Philistines? 
“The first issue of the ‘ Scottish 
Daily Express’ will be published - 
Glasgow this morning. This fac 


: : . “ih: . the * Daily Express’ 
presented by a sub-committee of COMRADE WEDG Woop BENN, LATE OF THE R,A.F., RETURNS definitely puts the Daily Exp 


the National Fuel and Power 
Committee to the Presipent or THE 
Boarp or Trane, but there could be no 
legislation this session. 

Charged with this effervescent an- 





nouncement their Lordships rose. 


TO WESTMINSTER V4 NORTH ABERDEEN 


by mechanically-propelled pedestrians ' 


was not explained. 

Mr. Gutiyness informed Mr. Amon 
that Dartmoor ponies are not exported 
to the Continent under conditions en- 


first among the great national ane 

papers. It has not the greatest pet 
sale—but it alone can be placed day by day op 
the breakfast table of every household from 
Dan to Beersheba,”—Advt. m Daily Paper. 


We hope that this convenience will be 
appreciated in Askelon. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


EXHIBITION OF GLOBE-TROTTING AT THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


EVERYBODY’S LEG. 


Oren-minpEpNess, I maintain, is a 
far, far rarer virtue than is generally 
supposed. The number of people who 
want to suppress something or some- 
body is simply immense. Sometimes it 
will be Puritans who want to suppress 
ox-hunting and badger-baiting, some- 
times not, 

lonce met a violent anti-Prohibition- 
ist who wanted to suppress cocoa. 

“Does cocoa do much harm in the 
world?” I asked tolerantly. 

“Undoubtedly,” he replied ; “ most 
ormes of passion are committed under 
the influence of this terrible drug.” 

“All the same,” I said (for Lam a 
great believer in the liberty of the in- 
dividual), « surely a strong grown man 
ought to be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of @ tin of cocoa when he sees it 
displayed in the window of a shop?” 

“Ab, but you have to remember the 
children,” he urged. “I have known 
quite young children come back from 
parties only to find a bowl of the poison 
waiting for them, and what is more 

| they have been obliged to drink it before 
_ ey went to bed.” 


j 


Pie nd you think that has a great deal 
© do with the decadence that we see 
‘around us to-day?" 
I'm quite sure it has." 
ae attitude seems to me bigoted, 
yy. 8 not uncommon in the least. 


|_7 sousin Frederick seems to think 
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that missionaries ought to be forcibly 
restrained, but why I can never make 
out. Because, when I ask him if they 
are sapping the old pristine virtues of 
the Persians (amongst whom he lives) 
by filling them with useless notions of 
Western morality, he answers that the 
Persians never had any pristine virtues 
to sap. So what does it matter? say I. 
What really seems to be wrong with 
the missionaries is that they won't play 
poker, and my cousin Frederick wants 
this non-poker-playing instinct of theirs 
suppressed, 

Then there is Anthony, to whom I 
showed The History of the Fairchild 
Family the other day. He read a little 
of it and then said quite deliberately 

“This book ought to be suppressed 
by the police.” 

[ told him that I had read it as a 
child. 

“ Quite so,” he said. 
the result.” 

“J don’t know what you mean,” | 
said coldly. ‘I believe that the book 
has had an excellent influence on the 
development of my character, especially 
the story of the apple, which deals, I 
believe, with the Formation of Sin in 
the Heart.” 

“ Let us examine it,” said Anthony, 
opening the book again. “So far as I 
can see, this young boy, Henry Fasr- 
child, is accused of stealing an apple 
from a tree in the garden. Called to 
the scene of the crime, Mr. Fairchild 
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hunts in the mould and perceives the 
mark of a child’s foot. Corroborative 
evidence is supplied by the man John, 
who looks very hard at Henry, ‘80 that | 
he trembles and shakes all over.’ John 
then states that, acting on information 
received, or else by chance, he has seen 
Henry run bebind the stable with a 
large apple in his hand, stay there until 
he had eaten it, and then come back. 

** Go from my sight, bad boy !’ eries 
Mr. Fairchild. ‘If you had told me 
the truth at first | would have forgiven 
you, but now I will not forgive you.’ 

“Tittle Henry is then locked in his 
room until nightfall. What do you sup- 
pose was the effect of a story like that 
on your young mind?’ 

‘¢Well, what?” I said, 

“Obviously to make you smooth out 
awkward foot-prints in the mould when 
you were stealing apples, and to take 
jolly good care, when you were hiding be- 
hind the stable, that no detectives were 
prowling around. What is more, it has 
given you a morbid interest in detective 
fiction and a reluctance to sympathize 
with the ‘Ext More Fruit’ campaign. 
A book like that would corrupt and 
embitter the mind of any child.” 

It is a view which | cannot pretend 
to share. 

Aunt Isabel is an even more complex 
case. Science is one of the things she 
would like to suppress, because she says, 
not unjustly, I think, that we cannot 
tell where it is leading us to. I try to 
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ECHOES OF THE B.B.C. 


Soaked Sportsman (fifteen miles from home). “ A NICE DANCE YOU'VE LED US, MASTER.” 


M.F.H. (giving up after a long and dismally slow hunt). 


“YES, THAT WAS A BLU 


CHARLIE.’ THE NEXT ON THE PROGRAMME IS A ONE-STEP, ‘WE'LL ALL GO HOME TO 





E FOX-TROT, ENTITLED ‘ YOU CAN'T CATCH 
MOTHER.’” 








point out to her some of the less harmful 
aspects of science, such as the invention 
of wireless telegraphy. But Aunt Isabel 
says that servants are expensive enough 
nowadays in any case without our 
having to put a wireless set into the 
basement in order to keep them amused 
in the evening. 

She also feels very strongly about 
vivisection (which ought to be abol- 
ished), vegetarianism (which ought to 
be stopped), and the absence of stock- 
ings (1 think I mentioned this before) 
from the legs of choruses in revues. 

“They ought to be forbidden by law ! ” 
she tg 

If Aunt Isabel had her way the lead- 
ing motif of our popular London revues 
would positively disappear. Every day 
she grows more tyrannous, and the 
last time I met her she told me that 
Mr. Epgar Wattace ought not to be 
allowed to advertise cigarettes. 

“Why on earth shouldn't he?” I 
inquired in amazement. “He tries a 
particular brand and likes it, and tells 
us so underneath his photograph, in 
which he wears the unmistakable ex- 
pression of a man who has just liked a 





cigarette. Surely this is all to the ad- 





vantage of the public, which assumes 
that in the fierce hunt for the best 
cigarette Mr. EpGar WALLACE is almost 
certainto have picked up the hottest clue. 
If the Home Secretary were praising 
them, people might suppose that he 
had bungled the affair.” 

But Aunt Isabel refused to budge 
from her position. “ It ought not to be 
allowed,” she said. 

As for the suppression of literature, 
my own fancy is a veto on the language 
of house-agents. In what other trade 
would it be permissible to use the words, 
“three to four bedrooms,” when the pos- 
sible fourth bedroom is really the scullery 
or the place where you have to keep 
the coal? Could any writer but a 
house-agent deliberately use the phrase 
“old-world” as a synonym for having 
no water supply, or so outrage the 
decency of our common tongue as to 
call a house “pleasantly situated” when 
he meant that it stood between a tannery 
and a rapidly-increasing graveyard ? 

On the whole the people who, like 
myself, believe most strongly in the 
liberty of the individual seem to be the 
most desirous of getting things sup- 


firm faith who wanted to abolish reli- 
gion, noise, speed, the Epstein panel, 
youth, age, America, pet dogs, marriage 
and the telephone. 

In fact I often wonder who invented 
the word “kill-joy " as a term of re- 
buke, for nearly everyone is going about 
panting with enthusiasm to kill some- 
body’s joy. Almost the only thing that 
nobody desires to suppress is his atti- 
tude of indignant protest against some- 
body else. Whenever I havean argument 
with Carruthers about liberty of opinion 
and the right of free speech, we both 
get so heated that after a few minutes 
neither of us can get a word in edge- 
ways, and it turns out that what we 
mean by liberty of opinion is liberty to 
express the same opinion as our own— 
but not to do the speaking first. 

It would perhaps be no bad thing if 
each of the three Parties in the State, 
instead of putting out a constructive 
programme of new legislation, Ke 
simply to draw up a list of the things 
they intended to suppress. You bo 
be ‘fairly sure that the Party — 
drew up the biggest list would we 
the greatest number of adherents, a0 





pressed. I have known men with this 


triumph at the polls. Evor. 
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—————— 
apvicE TO LORD BIRKENHEAD. 


Ariquestionabout Lord BrirKENHEAD 
and the City has been settled by the 
jefinite announcement of the post he 
has accepted on the Board of Imperial 
Chemicals. ; ; 

This (writes a City man) is a splendid 
opening which any ambitious young 
man might covet. Lord BrrKENHEAD is 
to be congratulated, and he has my 
est wishes for a prosperous career. 
Perhaps it may not be out of place to 
offer a little advice which experience 
has shown to be of value to one about 
to enter City life. 

First I would lay stress on punctual- 
ity, Better to be on the office door- 
step two minutes before nine o'clock 
than to hurry in two minutes after. 
Equally it is detrimental to business 
habits for the time allotted for the mid- 
day meal to be exceeded. With the re- 
sumption of work in the afternoon, how- 
ever, all watching of the clock shotld 
be abandoned, excepting only that 
which is necessary to avoid laying down 
one’s pen or covering one’s typewriter 
until six o’clock has come. 

The beginner in the City should ob- 
serve neatness in dress, without any 
extreme of fashion. He should cultivate 
orderly habits. Cheerfulness and cour- 
tesy are also essential. The beginner 
who arrives on a Monday morning as 
blithely as he leaves at midday on the 
Saturday has learned a great lesson ; 
and nothing is lost by politeness, even 
to the office-boy. 

One should keep strictly to one’s 
recognised task until permission is given 
to participate in the work of other de- 
partments. A young friend of mine 
some years ago began with excellent 
chances with a manufacturer of fire- 
works, but on being sent one day on an 
errand to the factory he allowed him- 
self to be diverted from the particular 
task entrusted to him, with disastrous 
results. A similar danger would exist, 
I should imagine, in a business which 
has to do with chemicals. 

utions against inaccuracy must 

be taken. I observe that Lord BIRKEN- 
HAD has written to The Times acknow- 
ledging an error in his recent book and 
promising toadjustit in the next edition. 
A little business experience would of 
vourse have taught him that to have 
printed “E. & O. BE.” on the title-page 
would have saved him much embarrass- 
Ment. Still, this readiness to admit a 
lt and to make amends is an admir- 
me sear at all events in a beginner in 

of business. 

Just a word about thrift. Even if one 

Reeived only two pounds a week to 
t e a one should save something. 
|* Rave left until last the most impor- 
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Energetic Partner. “I'M NOT KEEN ON DANCING, BUT I THINK IT'S GOOD FOR 
EVERYBODY, WHETHER THEY LIKE IT OR NOT.” 








tant thing of all—the value of hard 
work. Believe me there is no greater 
joy than to take off one’s office-jacket 
on a Saturday knowing that one has 
earned one’s wages. That satisfaction 
is more precious often than the con- 
tents of one’s pay envelope. 








Unfair Competition: 

“Third Trinity registered their seventh suc- 
cessive victory in this event [the coxswainless 
fours}. J. B. Collins, the Blue, who stroked 

hem, had previously rowed in three w nuing 
crews, two of which he stol el.” 

Gloucestershire Paper. 
We are sorry to hear that Third re- 
sorted to auxiliary steam. 





Another Impending Apolcgy. 
‘*Burst Water Mars 
On one occasion some of these pipes were 
shown to a yarliamentary committee, but we 
cannot say whether any bursts were caused in 
this way.”— Daily Paper. 
Mountains That Entertain Us 
“Dr. J. H. —— gave an entertaning in- 
formal descript.on of climbing m the Dranken- 
burg Mountains which separat> Natal, Basuto- 
land and Orang: Free Sta‘e.” 
Canad an Paper. 


Centenarian Wyandottes. 

420 Head of Valsable Poultry, ete., b iefly, 
100 veir-old hens, mostly R.1. Reds and White 
Wvandottes . . . a very nice healthy lot.” 

i Sale Adrt. in Wigan Paper. 
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| keep his hands off the infuriating saint. world his blessing on the War Thie | 
AT THE PLAY. No doubt his Grace saw the endless! message was in f; oo 
fags 9 lage Rp enenar Paay iocsaat Venere tet: § in fact to be tantamount | 

“Higa Treason ” (STRAND). possibilities of trouble in the solemn | to the formal declaration of War—cer. | 
Serious propaganda by melodrama,' Deed and Covenant signed by members ' tainly a charmingly original jdea. it 
as in Mr. Norn Pem- he won't—and it is not | 


SePeee || -| 





BERTON - BiLLING’s surprisingthatthe Fleet 
novel experiment, High Street giant has hir| 


Treason, is not, I think, misgivings why then | 
and indeed hope, likely kidnap the old babbler. | 
to establish itself as an square two doctors and 
acceptable method. In certify him. 
melodrama highly im- The Bishop, however, 
probable people do es- had also an idea. 
sentially unreasonable Feigning agreement 
and unnecessarily vio- with Seaton he stands 
lent things. Thismakes up to the microphone, 
it no proper vehicle for gives an authoritative 
serious arguments, and inessage of Peace, and 
arguments prevent that when the baffled Prem. 
“getting on with it” ver, instead of smashing 
which is of the essence the microphone, attacks 
of this naive art form. him with the tongs, in- 
However I think we continently shoots him 
all admired the author’s in the stomach, thus 
obvious sincerity and showing the lengths to 
his courage in rushingin which the holy man at 
to simplify an exceed- hay 1s prepared to go. 
ingly complex matter ; Six months later, the 
and it would be unjust Har 4) | ea world still happily at 
not to admit that in Wl] 1 TMi WAY RT peace, Bishop Seymour 
spite of many diverting — stands his trial at the 
incongruities we were Old Bailey. Counsel 
somehow compelled to for the Crown and 
listen with interest and defending counsel—no 
a certain respect. other than Stephen 
The Anti-War League, organised by | of the League to the effect that “If at | Deane—have a stiff contest as to who 
Stephen Deane, K.C., a worthy but not|any time I receive a direction from the|shall score the greater number of| 
highly-intelligent English barrister, has| temporal power which is opposed to| grave rebukes from the learned and 


ae 


THE PEACE-LOVING BISHOP. 
Bishop Seymour (Mr. H. A. SAINTSBURY) to George Seaton (Mr. H. Sv. BARBE 
Wesr). “ DON'T INTERRUPT ME, PRIME; I HAVEN'T FINISHED BROADCASTING.” 





some twenty-six million members spread | the teachings of Christ I will defy such | loquacious judge. I think there is little 
over the world—less thickly spread in doubt that the jury would have quickly 
England than elsewhere, such is our put aside arguments and direction alike 
national distrust of ideas and emotions. and given a unanimous verdict of “Not 
The Vested Interests (poor darlings!) guilty,” but our lively author leaves 
are alarmed and intend to smash the the matter unsettled— not ineffectively. 
League. If the sheep begin to get ideas I am afraid that in retrospect one 1s 
what will happen to the jobs and per- a little more inclined to remember the 
quisites cf the shepherds, temporal and incongruities than such serious argu: 
spiritual? Meanwhile George Seaton, ments as were marshalled in the cause 
the Prime Minister, a man of blood and of Peace. And that seems somehow 
iron, is bent on dragging England into unfair to the author. 

some war or other tactfully unspecified. The players were as plausible as the | 





An Archbishop, a violent old gentleman, affair, which was more concerned with | 

not at allin the later Anglican tradition, thesis and plot than with character, 

and Lord Rawleigh, a Press magnate, allowed—Mr. H. A. SAintTsBuRY, pal 

warmly support him. Seaton’s Cabinet ticularly on his first entrance, giving 

is by no means unanimous, but resigna- distinction to his portrait of the pacifist 

tions can be forced, and Rawleigh may Bishop; Mr. Austin TREVOR cleverly 

| be trusted to deal firmly with the facts. indicating the temperament of the | 
| Meanwhile there are Deane and his emotional Stephen Deane ; Mr. GEORGE | 
| Bishop to be muzzled. BEALBy soundly and rather bratally 
The Archbishop is invited to No. 10 Napoleonic as “Lord Rawleigh; Mr. | 

to reason with his eccentric colleague. Fisher Wuite using his rich vole) 
Seaton takes a perfunctory turn with with effect and giving real dignity to| 
Deane. Both subjects betray the baff- the Judge, Lord Sycamore ; Mr. JAMES | 
ling unsusceptibility to ideas of the WHALE (Mr. Falloway of the B.B.C,), | 
true fanatic—not that either Premier admirable in a painful exhibition of the | 





INTERMINABLE TALK. 
Lord Sycamore (Mr. J. FisHer WHIre). 
“MEMBERS OF THE JURY, IT IS MY DUTY TO 
ADDRESS You.” (Consternation inthe audience.) 


authority even to the forfeit of my 
life.” a 


or Primate were particularly adroit in 
their approach, the Archbishop in par- 
ticular apparently finding it difficult to 








Rawleigh, manipulating a significantly 
reminiscent lock of hair, has an idea: 
Induce the Bishop to broadeast to the 





car: Mr. | 
remembered horrors of the last wat; M 


y , ke seyly | 
Victor Sranney tactfully and png 
introducing a little light relief as 


—— 
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assistant; Miss Ursuna JEANS (the 
Bishop's daughter), a mirror of 
filial piety and sweet unreason ; and Mr. 
RegwaLD Bach as the rather unlikely 
| eeretary of the even less likely Prime 
| Minister, Mr. H. St. Barpe Wesr. — 
| When one saysthat the play, breaking 
‘most accepted rules, interests and even 
excites.one against one’s better judg- 
‘ment, one is perhaps paying the author 
‘a fairly sound compliment. ia 











| AT THE MOVIETONES. 
(EmPrre.) 
| Wrrn sme misgiving, I confess, I 
‘obeyed the call of duty to attend the 
‘Grand Opening of the reconstructed 
Empire, dreading this business of the 
'movietone, with many other terrifying 
\and unnecessary modern inventions. 
Certainly so far as grandeur was con- 
corned let me admit at once that never 
have I seen, never do I hope to see, 
anything one-half so grand. Shading my 
eyes. against the dazzle of a thousand- 
and-one glowing lamps and the reflected 
heams from the necklaces and studs of 
the more magnificent of my fellow- 
guests I passed through the jewelled 
portals and proceeded by a porphyry 
stairway, directed by bevies of gold-and- 
plum-coloured footboys and maidens 
in gold and orange and beige, towards 
inyloge. My abashed feet sank deep into 
theeleven-inch pile of a resplendent Ax- 
minster ; to my left golden carp floated 
disdainfully in a marble-margined pool ; 
on this hand a cosmetic room for ladies 
butwhy? aren't all rooms that?),on the 
other a smoking-lounge for gentlemen. 
Here I strayed into a soda-fountain 
hallof about a No. 2 iron shot in length, 
where I was given to understand | 
might indulge in parfaits, phosphates 
ad sundaes. No doubt some sterner 
tuff was to be had at a platinum 
counter in another wing of the palace, 
but Iwas too stunned to discover it. 
At last I found inyself seated, a poor 
crushed mite, among three thousand 
five hundred of my peers and betters. 
A soft golden gloom half concealed, 
half revealed the almost appalling mag- 
tificence of the vast building in Metro- 
Goldwin - Mayer baroque — oflicially 
leseribed, I understand, as Italian Re- 
talssance with an Empire feeling. The 
wehitect, Mr. Tuomas W. Lamp—a 
tative of Dundee by the way—in a 
ge note in the pr gramme quotes 
appreciation from one ‘THEO- 





ment. Synchronisation was, rather to 
my surprise and something to my dis- 
appointment, absolutely perfect. Tone 
well that was emphatically “ gin-and- 
fog.” Clearly here is a wonderful toy, 





IN THE MOVIEMENT. 
Mr. J. JOHNSON. 


+ 


wonderful even in its present inade- 
quacy and obviously destined to be im- 
proved till true tone be achieved, as it 
has been achieved by the gramophone. 
It is interesting to note that voice dif- 





GOOD “FEATURE” WORK. 





*HILUS Hamen of Vienna that you 
can't have too much gold, I began to 
Wonder if TropHius was right. 

Ys abl here I was, seeing a pale 
mensional wraith of a gentleman 
of Hollywood 


patter of congratulation and advertise- 


and hearing his amusing 


i Rose Trelawny ... Miss NORMA SHEARER 
| Arthur Gower ..- Mr. RALPH FORBES. 
| 


fers very much from voice in repro- 
| ducibility; that the singing voice seems 
lto register and reproduce better than 








VARL 555 
promising, but that the full orchestra 
is as yet beyond endurance. 

Followed a silent screen version 
of Trelawney of the Wells with an 
American east, ve ry intelligently photo- 
graphed and directed, but seriously 
(nor wisely) competing with the three- 
dimensional version. 

Let there be no mistake—the new 
Empire is an astounding significant 
and disturbing social phenomenon. 
Here, for less than half the price of a 
seat in an uncomfortable theatre pit, 
drawn from salary, wage or dole, the 
most down-trodden and drab among 
us can sun himself in an atmosphere 
of highly expensive luxury unattained 
even by the legendary long-eared Midas. 
Something sinister may come of all 


this. i# 
OU SONT LES DAKKOS D’ANTAN? 


My friends, a typist once I knew, 

A creature worth her weight in gold, 
One of the very, very few 
Who do as they are told, 











And have no mission to correct 
My homely flights of English prose; 
Whose commas, if not circumspect, 
Some method yet disclose ; 


Who, if perchance on reading back 
Their notes they come upon a word 
That seems all relevance to lack 
And make the sense absurd, 
Do not type nonchalantly on 
And trust that all is for the best, 
Sut pause and meditate upon 
What cognate sounds suggest ; 





Who do not chatter, hum nor smoke, ! 
Nor are for ever making tea ; 

Who never fail to see a joke 
Extemporized by me. 


Of such was she. It was to her 
A joy to keep her ribbons clean 

By ‘ribbons ” I, of course, refer 
"To those of her machine. 


No blemishes did she allow 
To mar the swiftly written page ; 
She married, and she must be now 
Approaching middle age. 





What the Censor Missed. 
** Low CARTOON 
WIRELESSED TO 
New Yorx.” 
Manchester Paper. 


The New Frightfulness. 
‘Gentlewoman, German, aged 20, desircs 
post ‘au peur’ as Governess or Companion ; 
excellent references.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
‘Roman Remains tn Norta WALes,”’ 
Headline in Daily Paper. 


Perhaps he prefers Mr. Lioyp Grorae 





‘the speaking voice; that the violin is|to In Duce. 
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THE PHYSICIAN HEALS HIMSELF. 


Tur Movement for the Suppression 
of the Sunday Newspapers is gathering 
force. At a crowded meeting of the 
Sabbath Day Protection Society yes- 
terday at the Caxton Hall, Mr. James 
Doves, Editor of The Sunday Express, 
read a powerful paper, entitled “ Let 
us be Puritans,” in which he declared 
himself in favour of a Newsless Sunday. 

Mr. Albert Haddock, the author, who 
took the chair, referred warmly to the 
sincere and splendid work which Mr. 
Dovatas had done to purify literature 
and bring back religion into the life of 
the people. Speaking on behalf of the 
literary profession he said that the 
authors were anxious to co-operate with 
Mr. Doveuas in this work. He was em- 
powered to say that they had accepted 
the principle that nothing should go 
forth from the printing-press but what 
was wholesome and healthy for the 
national character; and they were there- 
fore ready to submit their work to a 
Home Office censorship in the public 
interest if the newspapers, and in par- 
ticular the Sunday newspapers, would 

do the same. (Cheers.) 

Mr. James Dovaetas, in his graceful 
address, readily accepted the challenge. 
In his opinion the Sunday papers should 
be not only censored but stopped. 
(Cheers.) Sunday after Sunday he read 
with satisfaction his own middle-page 
article on “ Back to the Puritans!” or 
‘Keep It Clean,” in which he exhorted 
the people to throw off the worldly 
pleasures and petty vanities of the time. 
And it sickened him to turn over the 
remaining pages (twenty-seven) and 
find that the whole of the rest of his 
paper was concerned with petty van- 
ities and worldly pleasures. A vast 
space was filled with the gossip of a 
peer about the trivial doings of the rich 
at race-courses and restaurants. On 
another page would be mercenary gossip 
about the money-rewards of actors and 
managers, the receipts of actresses and 
the personal appearance of chorus-girls. 
There would be photographs of sensual 
beauties and dancing-girls in tights, 
advice upon the investment of filthy 
lucre, advertisements of nicotine and 
ladies’ underclothes, accounts of foot- 
ball-matches, race- meetings, boxing- 
bouts, theatrical performancesand other 
worldly affairs. And, worst of all, at 
the end an entire page about horse- 
racing, with aids and incitements to 
gamble and bet. (“Shame !”) 

They might well say “Shame!” He 
(Mr. Doveuas) blushed when he saw 
that page. (A Voice: “ Bravo! ") And 
there was worse. For his part he had 





never understood why it should be con- 
| sidered immoral to write about marriage 





(which was a sacrament) but wholesome 
to write about murder (which was a 
crime). He was opposed to murder. 
(Hear, hear.) He believed that too 
much reading about murder and crime 
was harmful to the young. The police 
reported an increase in serious crime, 
and he thought that the excessive pub- 
licity enjoyed by murder and crime had 
something to do with it. Yet how often 
he was compelled to send into the homes 
of the people column after column of 
the squalid details of the murder of the 
week ; and even when the trial was over 
he was forced by the necessities of his 
trade to flog up a ghoulish interest in 
the case, with last words from the con- 
demned cell, confessions by the mur- 
derer and life-stories by his relations. 
All this on Sunday morning, when 
people should be thinking of higher 
things. (Cheers.) 

And in his opinion there were papers 
more dangerous than The Sunday Er- 
press—papers which, though they were 
careful to call a spade “an implement of 


acca “e - en 
ey 


minster or Geneva? “T look for the 
pillar of fire,” said the lecturer, « and J 
see three columns of Tory Democracy 
I fix my thoughts on the life after 


future of the Liberal Party—a similar 

The modern brain was over-loaded. 
It tottered through the day under a 
crushing over-load of news: ‘began the 
day with robberies and railway acci- 
dents, lunched on scandals, sensations 
and suicides, and for a night-cap took 
another dose of divorces, disasters, 
floods, frauds, homicides and fatal fires. 
All the week the Englishman carried 
on his back the misfortunes of the 
Universe ; and what a blessing it would 
be if for one day in the week there could 
be a respite from the burden, the catar- 
act, the deluge of news! He for one 
would be happy to accept some sub- 
ordinate post on one of the wholesome 
weeklies which appear on Saturdays 
and Wednesdays. 





a certain nature,” were always on the 
look-out for spades; which shamed the | 
Sabbath morning with stories of sex | 
and passion and sin; which fostered and | 
fattened on the human greed for gold | 
by the offer of money-prizes not far re- 
moved from lotteries ; which encouraged 
by their own example the habits of 
scandal and gossip; which poisoned the 
public mind with hysterical thought 
and violent language; which corrupted 
the national tongue by the misuse of 
words, and sowed distrust and jealousy 
by attacking the King’s Ministers and 
chattering about “Society.” If it was 
possible for the printed word to damage 
the people’s character, then it was 
difficult to think of a single human 
weakness which was not aggravated 
by the Sunday papers; while with 
their manifold seductions they must be 
counted among the most powerful of 
the influences which kept the people 
out of the churches. (Hear, hear.) 
Novels were read by the thousand, but 
the Sunday papers by the million. And 
he pitied any man who had it on his 
conscience (as he had) that every Sun- 
day morning he kept between one and 
two million (net) citizens from their 
devotions. (Hear, hear.) 

Sometimes, the lecturer continued, 
he turned for relief to The Observer or 
The Sunday Times. But the relief was 
small, Here, it was true, was less 
about murder, but just as much, alas! 
about betting, about stocks and shares 
and theatrical performances. And did 
even Mr. Garvin much enrich the 
spiritual life? Was it right that, as 
the bells rang out for Mattins, Mr. 
GarvIN should be diverting the nation 





to some worldly business at West- 


A resolution calling upon the Govern- 


;ment to appoint a Royal Commission 


to inquire into the condition and exam- 
ine the necessity for Sunday papers was 
carried unanimously. A. Ph: 








FOOTBALL EXCHANGE. 
Fun-packs Firm. 

LEADING CENTRE-FORWARDS IN DEMAND. 

THE Football market had a quieter ap- 
pearance yesterday, and while strength 
developed in certain instances the tone 
as a whole was dull. Goal-keepers were 
firm, many six-footers being bought in 
view of the fact that shooting has now 
an upward tendency. Right-backs were 
firm at the opening, but showed a few 
falls, recovering later, while left-backs 
steadily advanced. Left-half backs were 
neglected and prices declined on fears of 
another series of poor returns. Centre- 
halves had adull appearance but showed 
a number of small movements. After 
the reaction of last week right-halves 
made a quick recovery, the market for 
First-division players being particularly 
firm onthecompletion of sales connected 
with a deceased club. There was agaln 
a fair amount cf selling of forwards that 
had lately been speculative favourites, 
the advance of the outsides being more 
marked than that of the insides. Centre- 
forwards received some support and ad- 


vanced steadily, but eased before the | 


close. 





Americanized Etna. 
“The lava, wowing In a white-hot stream 
two miles wide. . . ."—Hvrening Paper. 
AP TART EE «2 
Municipal Betting. 
“Tn all parts of the country loca ae 
ties are wagering war on rats during 
National Rat Week.” —Daily Paper. 
Two to one, bar pink. 


1 authori- 


death, and I am plucked back to the | 


but less uplifting theme.” (Hear, hear ) | 
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F PROBLEMS OF ETIQUETTE FOR ANIMALS. 


SHOULD a cassowary curtsey to a camel ? 

Should a porpoise say “ Good morning” to a shark ? 
Should a salamander bow to a solitary cow 

If he meets her in the village after dark ? 


Should barnacles wear billycocks or bowlers ? 

Should centipedes wear Wellingtons, or what ? 

If a lobster’s out to tea and he’s got a cold should he 
Be allowed to keep his muffler on or not ? 


Should rhinoceroses bathe in public places ? 

Is a porcupine at parties quite the thing ? 

If a llama comes to call and he hasn’t washed at all 
Does it matter if one doesn’t hear him ring ? 


Should a dolphin dilly-dally with a dog-fish ? 
Should a caterpillar parley with a snail ? 


Should the squirrel raise the topic of a tail? 


Should a buffalo go golfing with a bison ? 

Should pelicans wear puttees on parade ? 

Should an eel wear evening dress when it causes him 
distress 

While his tailor’s bill is waiting to be paid? 





Should hyenas laugh at things that are not funny, 

Say, an antelope eloping with an elk ? 

Should storks go in for stilts and should grouse adopt 
the kilts ? 

May a winkle pull a cracker with a whelk? 











If a guinea-pig should talk with a squirrel as they walk ~ 
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Mother (to Master of Preparatory School). “OF COURSE you 
ME, SHOULD I worry?” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

ConsIDERING on his seventieth birthday the ups and downs 
of his life, Mr. H. W. Nevinson finds that he has been un- 
usually happy himself but unhappy for other people. He 
omits the “unusually” in noting his vicarious misery, but 
every reader of Last Changes Last Chances (Nisper) will in 
view of our common callousness be inclined to insert the 
adverb for himself. The third instalment of this memorable 
autobiography covers a tragic span of ground and deals 
with it under the additionally heart-rending conviction that 
tragedy is not as a rule the clash of right and wrong, but 
the clash of two incompatible rights. It is logical enough 
to regard Connonty and Prarse as standing in the shoes of 
GaripaLpt and Witnetm Tex1, and this Mr. NEevinson 
does; but he quite understands what | might call the 
Austrian point of view all the same. He is the fine flower 
of responsible free thought, the product of a soil deep-tilled 
in youth and a series of stimulating top-dressings. He 
would not, I feel, be easy to duplicate now; and indeed it 


is his austerity, not his > am ace the things he will 
not tolerate in himself rathe 


r than the things he will tolerate 
in other people, which make him psychologically impressive. 
As for the world he depicts, it is the hewspaper correspond- 
ent’s world of 1914—1998: the War seen from Gallipoli, 
Salonika and the French front, its aftermath in Cologne and 
Vienna, the evolution of the Irish Free State, the granting 
of Woman's Suffrage, the vicissitudes of the English Labour 
Party and the Zionist colonization of Palestine. This and 
much more are eloquently described, the writer's sympathies 
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WON'T LET ME KNOW If PETER IS TO BE PROMOTED; BUT TELL 


invariably giving him the animation of an actor even when 
they fail to project him on to the stage itself. 


Professor CHARLES Seymour has completed his momentous 
task of editing The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Bexy). 
The third and fourth volumes now issued, opening with the 
thrill of America’s entry into the War and closing with the 
tragedy of President Wutson’s failure to achieve the im- 
0ssible, are of course based on that now historic friendship 
soma Witson and House which is here shown to have 
been proof even against all the weariness and disappoint: 
ment of the Peace negotiations and not really diminished, 
though obscured, during Wutson’s last illness. ~ 
volumes, while they throw an infinity of light on the di : 
culties, too great for human overcoming, that faced _ 
idealists and realists assembled at Paris in 1919, distinctly 
tend to exonerate all the principal actors without pe 10 
from those charges of rapacity and bad faith that have 1 
freely levelled against the makers of the Treaty of yee: i 
If this is beeause Colonel House's quality of sympathy ; 
reflected in these pages, his especial part cortaimty Wes 
quiet smoothing away of angularities behind the scenes; - 
if, as in the case of the Presipent himself, the — 
emollient was a rather broadly-expressed approve, oy 
only proves his understanding that WILSON was certo 
human. The range of House's personal contacts W val me 
ing, his list of callers for a typical day in Paris, mee aie 
consisting of fifty-three names, including practica yar 
Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary engaged at on pact 
ference and counting the visit of a group of ten repo! b his 
one. Even allowing for some little partiality shown by 08 
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aiitor, his triumphs were undeniable, 
and times without number it is clear 
the principal American delegatedeferred 
to his opinion ; but all the same [ still 
think Wooprow WiLson was President 


during the War years. 








As some young cat might teach a kitten 
How toapproach its mouse wit h care, 
«\ GenTLEWoMAN ” here has written 
The Technique of the Love Affair ; 
Here Cypria shows just what's essent ial 
If Saccharissa’s soul would plan 
Assault upon the mate potential, 
The human Man. 
With decency that 's all didactic, 
Breathes Cypria to her sucking dove 
Of every amatory tactic, 
And conjugates the verb “to love,” 
Until I feel (cum sink of tummy 
For sake of likelier lads than I) 
That Cypria could enslave a mummy, 
Did Cypria try. 


Nowants in taste are here to trouble you 
And foil fine humour; also, look, 

A clever epilogue by W. 
GERHARDI ends a clever book ; 

And, though 1’m not a fortune-teller, 
I'd like to venture here and now 

That these conceits will make a seller 

For Geratp Howe. 


Mr. Ospert Burvert is, | feel, exactly 
the man to deal with the unity in di- 
versity of The Brownings (ConsTaBLE) 
asacouple. He has native sensibility, 
philosophical sure-footedness and a 
styleas unobtrusive as it is winning. He 
is, moreover, so far from being a parti- 
sun of either partner that he considers 
each the other's ideal complement ; and 
the two poets, one so masculine, the 
other so feminine, combine, he thinks, 
toafford a unique little picture of ripe 
tumanity. Their work he sets out to 
consider only in so far as it bears on 
their mutual life. But, as work was the 
secasion of Miss Barrerr's first meet- 
ing with “the pomegranite man,” was 
part and parcel of the couple's wedded 
ielicity and prolonged and proclaimed 
the sovereignty of his “lyric love” in 
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the heart of Brownine the widower, it 








series that very little indeed of their output is alien to 
me tatter in hand. Mr. Burpert has few illusions con- 


Bull Among China (CAPE) appears to be Miss Drane 
Bosweu.’s second novel, and [ suppose so young an author 


serning the bulk of Mrs. Brownrna’s verse, though he pays | may reason tbly be congratulated on the cool detachment 


M enthusiastic tribute to the cl wity and truth of her son- | 


writi é . : 
Parte an art in which she notably excels her husband. 
artly, I think, from a desire to include as much of the 


CO Mee as : . ‘ , 
mespondence as possible, he gives full effect to the wire- 


hah deliberation of the BrowninG courtship, and this, 
Ms one less than two years, is allotted more space 
with ape life oi fifteen. Personally I could have done 
Suid. ; “4 ess W impole Street and a great deal more Casa 
oe tae the only positive fault I have to find with a 
uth & book is its transposition of SHELLEY and Keats 
erespective subjects of “Memorabilia” and “Popularity.” 
Reem, 





with which she surveys life in general. It seems to me 
nets. But he is whole-heartedly appreciative of her letter- that in these days our novelists (especially those of the 
; | feminine gender) pass through none of those probationary 
periods which we of a former generation used to expect as 
the natural lot of beginners. They display no signs of 
immaturity; they start on their glorious careers not only 
full-fledged but with strong and sweeping pinions, prepared 
to attempt any altitude. Competent and sophisticated, 
they do not hesitate before situations that would have 
filled the boldest of us with apprehension twenty years ago. 
The reader admires, but may perhaps feel that a certain 
sympathy is lacking. In this book Miss Boswetn takes 
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as her chief character Olivia Heronduke, a wealthy widow 
with several lovers and an unmarried daughter to whom 
they propose marriage in succession, and finally, in one 
case, with success. It does not seem exactly a pleasing 
theme for a novel, and yet it is undoubtedly interesting to 
see how the author handles so awkward a subject. Olivia 
is well done—the china shepherdess ; her daughter Frances 
is possible, and on oceasion even likeable; Julian Cave, the 
first lover, though an essentially feminine creation, is not 
badly presented; but the second and final lover, the big 
blond Neil Ondarson, who presumably represents the bull 
in the china-shop, is never quite realised. And Neil is 
clearly the peg on which the rest hangs, the outstanding 
character on whom the book depends. Miss Boswewt has 
done her best with him, but to my thinking she has not 
quite succeeded. Still, she has made a gallant effort. 





The Actor (Casseui) is Mr. H. A. VACHELL’s study of the 
sort of young man who is always dramatizing himself, and 
who, a coward at heart, can do astoundingly brave things so 











Chief Constable and Inspector were extraordinarily careless 
in not foreseeing that he intended to commit suicide, How 
he succeeded in escaping death by hanging and why he 
deserved to be hanged I suggest that readers of sensational 
fiction should discover for themselves. My grudge against 
the intellectual snobbery of the Chief Constable remains, 


but it does not blind me to the merits of the story as a whole. 





Suggestions that this, that or the other novel or poem 
or short story is one of the finest in the language are always 
rather dangerous things, for the lofty expectations which 
they arouse are apt, if they fail of realisation, to give place 
to a correspondingly hypercritical mood which is not in the | 
author’s favour. Hence I cannot help feeling that I should 
have liked the stories in Mr. W. TownEnp’s book, The Ship | 
in the Swamp (HERBERT JENKINS), very much better without | 
the well-intentioned trumpetings of his publisher and of Mr. 
P. G. WoprHovse’s preface. As a matter of fact, in spite 
of distinctly machine-made plots and a tendency to overdo 
the quality known as “punch,” Mr. Townenp has a decided | 





long as there are spec- 
tators to applaud him. 
As Valentine Godden 
had also good looks and 
a talent for mimicry, 
he drifted naturally to 
the stage, where the 
gods took him to their 
hearts and the chorus- 
girls fell for him in 
rows. It was just then 
that the War broke out, 
and it is there, I think, 
that Mr. VacHexn will 
be found to have tried 
his admirers rather 
severely. Valentine is 
noheroto Mr. VACHELL, 
but his weaknesses are 
so human that most 
readers will regard him 
with sympathy and 
wish him well. It will 
irritate them to find 
that after many months 


iJ 











Sheila. “l’*VE LOOKED ALL THROUGH THIS ‘MOTHER GOOSIE’ BOOK, BUT 
I CAN’T FIND THAT POEM ABOUT ‘ LITTLE BO-PEEP HAS LOST HER SHFIKH.’” 


oes turn for the kind ofstory | 
that is commonly de- | 
scribed as ‘red-blooded,” | 
and combines that gift 

with a useful knowledge | 
of certain out-of-the- 

way places and phases 

of life. Perhaps the 

best tale in the book is | 
“Sold Foreign,” whieh | 
tells how an old tramp- 

steamer which made 

history during the War 

is scuttled by herformer | 
officers to prevent her 

from passing into Ger- 

man ownership. 


In The Moon Through | 
Glass (Couutns), | 
Madame ALBANES! | 
with her habitual ease | 
and grace tells the story 
of Bernie Lerrington, a 
girl whose mother was 








of war this personable young man, who has only recently 
passed through Sandhurst, is still capering about on the 
musical-comedy stage and is even impersonating heroes in 
khaki. However, Mr. VacHELL says that he did, and we 
must believe him ; it is no fault of his if we have come to 
like the young man better than we should. This is an in- 
teresting story and well-written but for two slight lapses. 
In one place Mr. VacnELL has made a sad mess of the fam- 
ous recruiting poster: “ Will you march too or wait for 
March 2?” In another he has allowed affection and solici- 
tude to ‘exude through every pore” of his heroine's clear 
skin. This is a mistake; heroines should never “ exude.” 
My enjoyment of The Case with Nine Solutions (Goutancz) 
would have been increased if its Chief Constable had not 
treated its Inspector with such an insufferable air of 
superiority. This attitude is, I venture to tell Mr. J. J. 
CoxNINGTON, considerably over-emphasized, and it pre- 
vented my complete absorption in a story that for ingenuity 
of plot is really remarkable. The primary villain of the 
“ease” was expert in his knowledge of poisons, and of a 
character so callous and calculating that any human being 
who impeded his rake’s progress was ruthlessly wiped out. 








But when he was at last run to earth, I think that both the 





dead and whose father, a distinguished man, considered 
that his duties as a parent began and ended with finding 
someone to look after her. So Bernie was brought up by 
a dear old retainer in the country, and, never seeing her 
father, could not be expected to grieve when she became an 
orphan. His death, however, brought great changes with 
it. Suddenly Bernie was wealthy, and forthwith she moved 
to London, where she lived with her selfish step-mother. 
Then, to put it briefly, she almost ran amok, allowing 4 
shady crowd of people to batten upon her and forgetting 
those who had been kind in former days. But through all 
her follies and forgetfulness she remained attractive, and 
I had to resist a temptation to peep at the last page to 
see which of her many suitors was the favoured man. A 

I have to admit that my selection was not the winver. 











Things That Might Have Been Better Expressed. 


Both occupants of the car jumped out and escaped with — 
concussion and shock. —, realising his sister was not serously 


hurt, collapsed.’’— New Zealand Paper. 








© i 
“Tn Bedford Goal Bunyan dreamed his immortal dream © 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’’—Provincial Paper. 





Bedford’s opponents must have scored heavily. 
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A certain Soho restaurant is said to 
‘pein especial favour with engaged and 
- ing couples. Many a true-lovers 
‘knot is tied in spaghett. 
A gossip-writer says he saw Mr. 
‘| Beaxanp Suaw take a flying leap into 
a Kensington-bound bus. Mr. Saw 
has a sound motive for his 
setions. Nodoubt he wanted [~ 
to go to Kensington. 


Mr. James Dovatas has 
hinted that what the country 
needs is a new Poct Laureate. 


; —. said about a new 
TYaues Dovotas. 


“Oranges avd Lemons,” 
one of the three airs played 
by the carillon of St. Clement 
Danes, in the Strand, a con- 
y reminds us, re- 
‘\placed “ The Lass 0’ Gowrie,” 
Jat the suggestion of the pre- 
gent rector. There was little 
for a lay suggestion 
that it should play “‘ Let ’s All 
Go Down the Strand.” 
* x 
A writer has pointed out 
that November is very late 
for a woodcock to be seen sit- ~ 
ting on a ess in a tree in nH 
acemetery. Earlier, of course, con 
woodcocks on their nests are 
quite @ feature of our ceme- 
teries. 


2 
S «x 


For women to go to fancy- 

$8 as their grand- 
mothers is unusual. More 
often they go as their grand- 


Glasgow is described as the 
‘a suburban of all great 
cities, Still, she is the most 


at Now.” 
Some people in America 
# said to be constantly urg- 





Choir-boys in a Hertfordshire parish 


mc ih 


an, Friend. “I 
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so as to be heard along a wire some 
distance away. It is sad to think that 
disillusionment must come with experi- 
ence of the real thing. 


‘*We do not kick a man in the stomach 
alter we have licked him” is quoted as 
an aphorism of Mr. Hoover's. It should 
allay any fears for An’s waistcoat. 











An American movie actress failed to 
recognise the name of her first husband. 
We can only suppose she had mislaid 
her card-index. 





In spite of the fact that the Thames | 
Valley is often flooded it seems that | 
builders are still laying down the keels 
of new riparian bungalows. 





New Guinea natives are to be en- | 





.\ 


; _—— | aT 
wy 
4) ‘a git 





Musician. “No, I GAVE THAT TO ME ELDEST SON ON 
COMIN’ OF AGE.” 


THOUGHT YOU WAS WORKIN’ THE WE 


couraged to open banking | 
accounts. It is a triumph 
for civilisation when a former 
savage can boast of an over- 
draft. 


The author of a serial in a 
provincial paper has been | 
found to be a lift-boy in a 
London hotel. We can only 
conclude that the Jad was in- 
fluenced by sensational fiction. | 


It is pointed out that the 
site of the Geological Museum, 
which is to be removed, is very 
valuable, as it is within a 
stone’s-throw of Piccadilly 
Cireus. A chunk of old red | 
sandstone is indicated. 


“Ts Syncopation Dying?” | 
asks a Daily Express head- | 
line. Theie is every indica- 
tion that it is taking an intelli- 
gent interest in the thousands 
who attend its funeral every 
night. . 

The story of Noah's Ark | 
has been filmed at Holly- | 
wood. Can you not visualise 
Noau looking out from his | 
abode, with the caption, “Gee, 
I’ll sure say that’s some 
flood!” 


Someone has written to 
the Press to say that he does 
not agree that Mr. Arnoxp | 
BENNETT is our greatest 
writer. We suspect that this 


28T-END 


’ 


1s 








mg Mr. Aveustus Joun to remain 
permanently, and a rumour is 
Curent in Chelsea that he has re- 
fea vag Crown of Green- 
jtnuibalisan in Papua is said to have 
teen checked by the natives being told 
i is not practiced by the best 
: Papua seems amenable to the 
% etreatment that has proved so effec- 
in West Kensington. 





Among new toys we read of a tele- 





me into which it is possible to speak 
CLxxy, piss ae 


who went on strike are to be replaced 
as opportunity offers. Parochial affairs 
are always dislocated when choristers 
decide to ‘down voices.” 


The idea of promoting an international 
chess match between teams three thou- 
sand miles apart was of course the 
outcome of a desire to avoid all possi- 
bility of rough play. 


A Norwegian entertainer now in Eng- 
land is described as the man who cannot 
smile. What a fine cheer-leader he 
would make for British farmers. 





y 


gentleman has notthe courage | 


of Mr. ArnoLD Bennett's convictions. | 


A football ground on Eng’islh lines | 
is being laid out near Moscow. The 
referee will of course be laid out later. 


An amateur gardener has succeeded 
in crossing a cabbage with an onion. 
This adds another horror to the Christ- | 
mas gift cigar. 


Mr. J. T. Gret asks, “Should the 
Actor Feel?” We think so, otherwise 
what would be the use of throwing 
things at him ? 


i 
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' characterised the town of Philville was, 


| of the wildest animation. 


| mysterious figures refer? 


| which it is hardly an exaggeration to 
| say startled the intellectual world—a 
| description, I say, of these and others 


| cle be out of place, 
| say that at the age of twenty-one he 
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THE HONEST POLITICIAN. 
Tue air of dignified reposethat usually 


ona certain afternoon in the late autumn 
of the year 1928, replaced by scenes 
Many faces 
among the crowds that thronged the 
streets in the centre of the town bore 
the impress of displeasure and many of 
jubilation. In the square itself some 
were shouting “Speech! Speech!” 
Others were waving flags and loosing 
streamers. And the eyes of one and all 
were turned towards the town-hall, from 
the baleony of which was suspended a 
placard offering to the world the follow- 
ing information :- 
FrrzstaNLEey-F£ATHERINGHAM (Con.) 9,000 
Barker (Lib.) . . 8,500 
Parker (Lab.) . . 8,500 


To what did these strange names and 
1 will tell 
you. There had been a by-election at 
Philville and they indicated the result. 

A recital of the past career of Herbert 
Fitzstanley-Featheringham, of his pre- 
sidency of his preparatory school de- 
bating society at the early age of twelve, 
of his brilliant thesis while at the same 
school, entitled ‘‘ Honour First ; or, The 
Salary of a Cabinet Minister,” a work 


of his past triumphs would in this arti- 
It is sufficient to 


had entered the political arena in the 
Conservative cause at Philville, that 
he had taken as his slogan ‘‘ Honesty 
in politics: deal straight with the Brit- 
ish voter and he'll deal straight with 
you,” and that on this moral issue, un- 
tarnished by vulgar personalities, he had 
earned the right to sit in Parliament as 
the representative of Philvitle. 

A tall slim figure, whose gait no less 
than his countenance bespoke his innate 
love of candour, stepped on to the bal- 
cony and fearlessly faced the crowd, It 
was Herbert Fitzstanley - Feathering- 
ham. He waited calmly for the frenzied 
ovation, the cr'es of ‘* Honest Herb” 
and **Good old F.F.,” that rose from 
his nine thousand supporters who had 








| pushed their way into the square to the 
practical exclusion of the others, to sub- 
side. 
“Friends,” he said, and his voice 
carried on the amplifiers to the farthest 
corners of the square, “Citizens of Phil- 
ville, I stand before you as your newly- 
| elected Member.” He paused till such 
| time as his voice could again be heard. 
| As you know,” he continued, “my 
policy, the policy I intend to stand by, 


with the British voter and he'll deal 
straight with you.’ What then is the 
message consistent with my pledge 
that I take back with me to West- 
minster ? " 

A fresh outburst of cheers and shout- 
ing, among which an occasional cry of 
** Faith in the Government ” rose above 
the clamour, was the answer to his 
question. 

“Why, this,” continued the new 
Member when silence was restored, and 
it was remembered afterwards that he 
looked upwards to the sky as though 
for guidance as he spoke—* that the 
electors of Philville have shown by a 
majority of no less than seventeen to 
nine that they are opposed to my repre- 
senting their interests, that they are 
tired of the present Government and 
desire a change. That is the message 
I shall give, and | shall devote my 
whole energies to the pressing needs of 
electoral reform. Tell me, friends, could 
I continue to deal straight with the 
voters of Philville and logically pursue 
any other course? | pause for a reply.” 
For a full minute a silence, strange 
after the recent acclamations, pervaded 
the throng. Then suddenly like a clap 
of thunder they broke into round after 
round of tumultuous applause. Every 
Conservative man, woman and child in 
that square had realived that no other 
course was open to h’-- that the temp. 
tation to ignore the {. .3 and break his 
pledges had presented itself to him, that 
he had met it squarely face to face, had 
grappled with it and had triumphed. 
Fitzstanley-Featheringham spoke no 
more that day. It was well beyond 
the hour of midnight before the noise 
had ceased and the Conservatives of 
Philviile retired to rest. And some of 
the more philosophically-minded of their 
number on their journey home dwelt 
more than once on the love of logical 
reasoning indigenous tothe English race, 


Tue Enp. 


N.B.—This is not a true story. 








Our Landed Obstructionists. 
“Police evidence was to the effect that 
defendant drove through a squire in St. Clears 
at forty miles an hour.”— Liverpool Paper. 
The Amphibious Honeymoon. 
‘The happy couple left for the honeymoon, 
which will be spent motoring across the Chan- 
nel,’'—Jrish Paper. 
Will liners please look the other way ? 


‘In April, 1828, Josephine Grey was born. 
Her father had a natural gift for leadership, 
and his mantel fell on his brilliant daughter.” 

Scots Payer. 
This confirms our suspicions that the 
nineteenth century was addicted tojerry- 
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LITTLE RED FOx, 
Up (says the cynic) gets a guinea, 
Bang goesa penny—a useful“ brown,” | 
And out 0’ blue air a-top o’ the spinney | 
Crumples and crashes half-a-crown: 
Yes, that’s the way o’ the old cock 
pheasants, 
That 's the way o' the fine old cocks 
But, gentlemen all, by these ; 
presents, ; 
Pray know the way o' my little red fox, 


these 


Little red fox (‘neath the beechwood 
boughs and 
Up and away) you shall watch him go, 
Little red fox, an’ a hundred thousand 
Pounds run after him—each his foe: 
Little red fox he runs like winking, 
Little red fox he runs alone: 
Half of a crown? He's not worth the | 
clinking 
Of a ha’penny-piece on a five-mile- 
stone. 


But look at the style o’ the hounds an’ | 
horses, 
Look at the cut o' the servants’ coats: 
Oh, but a glance my word endorses, 
If not, just look at the price o’ oats, | 
And the fund defrayin’ the cocks-a- 
docdle 
Late deceased, an’ the bubbly-jocks, 
Then capitalise the whole caboodle 
And find the cost of a little red fox. 


Mud o’ the vale the pink coat plasters; 
Into the twilight, all forlorn, 
Beaten and baffled, wails the Master's | 
Last long note o’ the silver horn; 
Up on the hillside sits a sinner 
Little red fox, an’ he's clipped your | 
comb; 
Then Less than Nothing goes out to) 
dinner, 
An’ a Hundred Thousand o’ Pound | 
jogs home. P. RC, 





How the Services Get Spoilt. 
‘*. . , and the charming garden is to bea | 
playground for Navy and Army officers sta- 
tioned in Malta.’’—Daily Paper. 

Suburban Sunbaths. 

“Vacant Possession. 

Very nice, nearly new, 6-ro ymed house, with | 
bathroom on main road in Kingston.” 
Advt. in Survey Paper. | 


“ The Orchestra’s fine rendering of Granville 
Bantock’s incidental music added to the mm: | 
pressiveness of the brilliant acting of Lewis 
Carroll in the part of Macbeth.”--Natal Paper. 
Macbeth. “Is this a looking-glass I) 


see behind me?” 


‘ After Bull had seen Miss ——, the Court 
missionary, he was fined £2 with 10s, costs. 
: Daily Paper. 


A cat may look at a king, but it’s simply 
ruinous for a Bull to look at a cou 





building. 


ad 


missionary. 
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MILITARY ECONOMY. 


Te affair has now passed into the 
history of our battalion as the Battle of 
the Tins. It lasted six months and in- 

| volved ten different authorities, includ- 
ing our Adjutant, who, brave fellow, 
| was ultimately responsible for its suc- 
cessful conclusion. To be quite truthful 
| he was also responsible for its original 
| inception and for keeping the thing 
| going at all. If at any time during 
those six months someone had quietly 
removed our Adjutant (as many people 
were only too anxious to do) the whole 
question would at once have been auto- 
matically and gratefully dropped by 
everyone else concerned. But our Ad- 
jutant is made of sterner stuff. 
| The casus belli, a pile of rusty old 
blacking-tins, was first discovered by our 
Lieutenant James, who trod into them 
at the murky back of “C”" Company 
| store with a noise like a charge of 
Cromwe1's lronsides. He said some- 
thing which Quartermaster - Sergeant 
Fourbytwo politely pretended not to 
hear and then added, “Throw that 
rubbish away.” 
Now in the Army you can’t airily 
remark, “Throw that rubbish away,” 
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igs you find 
at the back of a Quartermaster’s store, 
while no doubt quite unauthorised, are 
probably far too valuable to throw away, 
having been “ won ” at great sacrifice of 
conscience and morals. Or else, while 
no doubt quite valueless, they are prob- 
ably far too authorised to throw away, 
being held on cha'ge in several large 
books. 

So, in a shocked voice, Quarterimaster- 
Sergeant Fourbytwo told James that 
the tins had been formally taken over 
from the 2nd Loamshires a year ago and 
were now on ledger charge. 

James mentioned the matter to the 
Adjutant next day, and the Adjutant, 
who had just been urged by every 
authority in the direct line of descent 
from the Army Council to himself to 
exercise economy with military stores, 
took the matter up. 

He selected for his first opponent 
an Ordnance Officer at Moorshott and 
fired off a polite inquiry for a disposal 
order for unwanted Tins, Wax Polish 
(empty) . . . 53, taken over on relief of 
2nd Loamshires, adding that they were 
not an article of Clothing or Necessaries, 
not being shown in the Priced Vocabu- 
lary of Clothing. 





_ when you find th'ngs at the back of a 


de was quite serious in this last 
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remark. You don’t realise, till you read 
the Vocabulary, exact!y what does con- 
stitute army clothing. Compared with 
some of the articles therein, fifty-thre | 
empty blacking-tins «:e practically 
evening-dress. 

The Ordnance Offic r at Moorshott 
was otherwise engaged, or else his | 
mother had told him not to play with 
strange boys. He merely replied that | 
Tins, Wax Polish, whether full or empty, | 
left him quite cold, not being issued | 
from his Depot. 

The Adjutant faced smartly round | 
and took fresh aim at an Ordnance | 
Officer at Shotmoor instead. Again | 
without success. This fellow countered 
in a liverish manner to the effect that | 
Tins, Wax Polish, whether one or fifty- | 
three, touched no sympathetic chord mn | 
his Depot, not being articles of Usual | 
Supply. 

So the Adjutant, having so far only | 
scored two misses, looked round fot | 
someone who would deal with Unusual | 
Supplies and discovered a new ind larger | 
target in the shapeof the Main Ordnance | 
Depot at Havershot. Here he obtained 
an “inner,” for the officer in charg? | 
advised him to send a representative | 
sample of the articles in quest 
the Inspector of General Stores. ri 
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| | put bim on his list for a greeting-card 
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He | 
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————— 
| tao ted that it should be treated 
| 4s a nominal transaction, which meant 
| several new Army Forms all in duplicate; 
| andthe Adjutant, who loves Army Forms 
‘in duplicate, was so grateful that he 


next Christmas. 

The fifty-three tins were then paraded 
‘in line, and the smartest and cleanest 
‘tin was picked out to represent the unit. 
iW in innumerable A.F.Z. 2014's 
‘and AF.Z. 2098's and accompanied 
‘by all the previous correspondence, it 
arrived with such an explosive crack in 
the office of the Inspector of General 
Stores that it nearly broke his ‘ In” 


“tray. 

This naturally annoyed the fellow. 
He curtly refused to identify the tin 
and sent it back with blistering remarks 
| written all round the edges of the Ad- 
|jutant’s favourite Army Form. 

The Adjutant then played the file at 
someone else, from whom, being quite 
off the map, it returned as swiftly as a 
golf-ball off a stone wall. Next he fell 
hack for further advice upon his tried 
and trusted playmate, the officer at the 
Main Ordnance Depot, Havershot. He, 
feeling by then a little weary, suggested 
—we think as a practical joke—that the 
Adjutant should try the Brigadier. 

Adjutant, poor boob, believed him, 
/and sent all the corre-pondence to the 
Brigadier. Very luckily for him it 
amived on a day between two meets, 
when the Brigadier wasn't very busy. 
He said, “Tell him to arrange for the 
fins to be sold and the amount credited 
totheGovernment.” So the correspond 
enee, by now weighing two pounds and 
full of unexpected pins, went off to a 
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Supply Officer with a request that the 
Government Auctioneer should be asked | 
to sell the tins by auction. 
| Being addressed to the wrong Supply 
| Officer it came back with a sarcastic | 
hote tothat effect and a totally extrane- | 
ous file about Army Boots which had | 
been unobtrusively gathered up by one | 
hag Adjutant's very efficient paper- 


The right Supply Officer however was 
foon tracked down, and he asked for all 
the tins to be at a certain place on a 
certain date at a certain time, when the 
— would deal with them. The 
fe org having complied to the inch 
b the second, nothing was heard for 
Wo-and-a-half months. This is the 
mearest a Supply Officer can get to a 
food joke, * 
Throughout the period the Adjutant 
Wrote repeated inquiries, but all the 
‘Mswer he could get was a “ Referred 

to you, amg pinned to the ex- 
® about Army Boots. 

At long last there wd embedded in 
panying forms, a notification that 
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STUDY OF A STREET BATHED IN SUNSHINE. 








the Sale of Tins, Wax Polish (empty), 53 
had taken place ; and a week later came 
the Sale Account in all its glory, with a 
large Treasury Receipt attached and a 
request for a receipt on receipt of the 
Treasury Receipt. 

The sum realised was £0 Os, 24d. | 
(twopence-halfpenny). 

The Adjutant celebrated his victory 
by having the complete file weighed. It 
tipped the scale at five pounds, and had 
probably cost the Government that as 
well. 

He is now starting another corre- 
spondence to find out who is the insub- 
ordinate humourist who pinned to the 
top of his magnum opus the following 
final minute :— 


it to nine other fools. 


by an English officer, 


round the world 
already... .” 


This file, started 
should go right 


and dam nearly has 


A.A. 


the organist . 





“Copy this out nine times and send 





Bridal Weeds. 
* As the newly-weeded pair left the church 
. .'— Wiltshire Paper. 


Television in the Free State. 





t 
| 


‘* Viewed from the river Shannon some of | 


the public buildings in Dublin present a de- 
pressing sight.”"—Australian Paper. 


‘‘ Little was seen of the Brentford forwards. | 


Half-time : Millwall, 1; Bristol City, 1." 


Evening Paper. 
j Fay 


} 
| 


We are not surprised at the poor visi- | 
bility of the Brentford forwards, as they 
were playing somewhere else. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
X.—Has Worps wirn THe Wuips. 

Trix darling as I rather expected I'm 
having rather trouble with the Whips 
already because my dear the perverted 
thing is that the one thing they don’t 
like a legislatrix to do is to legislate, 
my dear a private Member's Bill utterly 
sends up the little temperatures because 
all they want you to do is to always be 
on tap and occasionally filter through 
| the Lobbies like a performing microbe, 
| well my dear I’ve quite determined 
that I’m not going to be a mere auto- 





my dear these pussilantmous Whips 
utterly swooned when they saw my lit- 
tle Bills because they ‘ll be too popular 
and embarass the Gov., my dear you 've 
no idea what absolute lizard - livers 
they ve got, and my dear the foi! I've 
had to get people to back them, because 
they all say they ’re too right but will 
alienate the local yams, my dear as if 
that mattered, however the Whips 
said they were all foo heinous and if 
1 wasn’t careful I should lose the Whip 
so I said who wants your mouldy Whip 
and that’s how it stands, O snakes a 
Division, no more now darling but I'll 





islands, especially the North, well 
have you been to Burbleton on Sun. 
day, and whereas the said yams and 
dog-fish having comfortable homes 
have no itch to go to the pictures am 
Sunday or listen toa band in the parks 
and don’tsee why any bodyelseshould. | 
and anyhow they can play golf if they | 
like, and whereas being t« /antiqueand 
shaggy to have a best girl it doesn’t | 
occur to them that other people may | 
have, but whereas the poor having | 
small homes cluttered up with mo. | 
thers-in-law and dirty plates after 
lunch do proceed into the streets for 








| matic divider, especially as 
| they will talk about nothing 
| but politics in Parliament, 
my dear all this ph/egmatic 
i chat about the rates and 
| everything,youknow there's 
| no doubt that politics are 
getting more and more ma- 
terialistic and gross, because 
the sole thing they ever dis- 
cuss is bread and butter and | 
wages and trade, and of 
course it’s all too cardinal, 
but my dear after all man 
does not live by bread alone, 
except in politics, because 
my dear they’ve no time 
for anything which is not 
utterly £ s. d., howeyer per- 
sonally I’m going to strike 
an absolute note of ideal- 
| ism, and I’ve draughted 
rows of immaculate Bills 
| already, my dear I've a 
Billto Preserve the Beauties 
of England, and a Bill to 
Start a National Theatre, 
and a Rent Restriction Bill 
for Theatres,and a Billabout 
Architects, and a Bill to 
have a Boat-service on the 
Thames, and a Bill to Re- 
form the Divorce Laws, and 
another for the Betting Laws 














ATTACK IS THE BEST DEFENCE. 


Maid. “ LUCKY THIS DIDN'T HAPPEN IN MY LAST PLACE. 
HAD VERY POSH CROCKERY.” 


recreation but there is no 
recreation, well in a place 
like Burbleton there are 
no cinemas open, and no 
concerts, and Councillor | 
Mule has stopped the | 
band in the Park, there | 
is not one note of music | 
all day except hymns | 
though of course it’s too | 
lawful to read these cor- | 
rupting Sunday papers, | 
but whereas nobody ean | 
go to church ail day, and | 
whereas by reason of the | 
mothers-in-law and best | 
girls aforesaid the poor | 
dupes must go somewhere, 

but there is nowhere to 

go, except the museum 

and the pubs,and whereas 

it is unlawful to hold | 
hands in the museum, and 

therefore they walk drear- 

ily about the streets and | 
there is a great deal of | 
promiscuous clicking in | 
the High Street, and of | 
course if it rains they | 
probably go into the pub, | 
in which case the afore- | 
said yams are responsible, | 
and whereas for these | 
reasons the said yams and 














SHE 








and of course the Licensing Laws, and 
a Channel Tunnel Bill, and a Bill to 
Harness the Tides, and a Bill about 
Forests, and of course my Perce Loan 
| (Unemployment) Bill, and a Bill to 
| Nationalise the Bar, and another for 
| the Hospitals, and a Bill about Sunday 
| and a Buiil to Reduce the Age of Magis- 
| trates and Councillors, and a Bill to 
| Improve the Pub, and a Bill to Reform 
| the Seeond Chamber by the Creation 
| of Young Peers, my dear people like 
| Haddock, and a Bill to Assist Music 
| and one or two more. 

Well my dear some of these have 
| already been quite printed and read a 
| Fivst Time, which is rather a throb, only 
of course the Prime has pinched ail 
| the private Members’ time co quite 
nothing can be done worth doing, but 


send you my Sunday Bill and I think 
you ‘ll agree that the preamble anyhow 
is rather plausible farewell your refiac- 
tory Topsy. 

(Enclosure.) 


A Br To Improyr THE ConDITION OF 
THE ProrLe oN SUNDAY AND FOR 
THE INCREASE OF Joy ON WEEK-DAYsS. 


Whereas notwithstanding the pas- 
sage of time there is a noxious species 
of municipal yam which lives in the 
year 400 a.p. and feeds on antique 
regulations and barbarical taboos, 
and whereas together with another 
mediaval kind of weasel called the 
Licensing Justices the yams aforesaid 
have made the Lord’s Day a day 
of wretchedness and undiluted gloom 





in the larger towns of these teeming 





Councillors have shown themselves | 
unfit to govern the recreations of the 
people on Sunday or any other day, 
and anyhow they were only elected to 
manage the drains, and whereas there 
is nothing in the Holy Scriptures to | 
say that Sunday should be one long | 
funeral, and whereas the aforesaid | 
Licensing stoats have certain powels 
concerning the issue of licences for 
music dancing and otber guileless 
amusements which powers for similar 
causes as aforesaid they have abused 
most foxily, 

Be it therefore enacted by the 
King’s most Excellent M ajesty, by and 
utterly with the advice and Rasa 
and everything of the Lords Spit 
and Temporal, and of course the olc 
Commons, in this present Par iament 
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Father. ““ NO, MY BOY; IT WOULDN'T BE RIGHT.” 











assembled and massed, and by the 
authority of the same as follows :— 


1. In the construction 
of this Act the following 
words and expressions have the fol- 
lowing meanings, unless excluded by 
the context, and anyhow it’s too ob- 
vious what they mean, that is tosay: 

8 expression “yam” means a 
spherical growth like Councillor Mule 
of the Burbleton Town Council who 

somehow clambered on to the 
Council by weaselish work in the pro- 
vision world and knows about the 
trams and things, for which reason 

sees himself as a censor of plays 
ks and bathing-dresses and 
general Mussolini of Burbleton morals. 
u€ expression “loofah” means 
much the same thing only the face is 
ong and as a rule has the most 
rymose moustache composed of 
rolling straw which goes dank like 
Seaweed when there is rain in the air. 
rire expression “stoat” is too similar 

48 an added significance of Puri- 
yrannical venom and un-Christian 
Prejudice because of course it’s near! 

ays.a Licensing Justice who is 


Definitions. 








Vice-President of the Wilk League 
and deprecates fun. 

2. Notwithstanding any flatulent 
bye-law it shall be quite lawful every- 
where for the pictures to be open on 
Sunday evening, also to play games 
(if any) in municipal parks and things 
the same as a week-day. 

3. Nomunicipal yam or loofah shall 
have anything to do with the reere- 
ations and pleasures of the people, 
which shall be governed where neces- 
sary by a Joy Committee of the 
Council, elected absolutely ad hoc and 
consisting of two men and a virgin, 
one of these to be under thirty and 
the others under forty. 

4. The Joy Committee shall organise 
a good band and make it play on Sun- 
day afternoons. 

5. Every town shall have Sunday 
concerts in the winter months. 

6. Every town shall have a public 
swimming-bath which shall be open 
on Sunday afternoons. 

7. Mixed Bathing shall be quite 
lawful and any contagious comments 
by yams or loofahs shall be punish- 





able with utler imprisonment. 


Small Boy (at Home-work). “DAD, DO DO THIS SUM FOR ME.” 


cloudy ; some rain and rather cold. 


Small Boy. “ P’Raps NoT, DAD; BUT YOU MIGHT HAVE A TRY.” 


8. It shall be lawful to play baga- 


telle and billiards the same as golf | 
on Sunday and sections 10—14 of the | 


Gaming Act 1845 are hereby totally 


vancelled likewise any similar blather. | 


9. The Joy Committees shall take 
over the powers and duties of the 
Licensing stoats in relation to the 
recreations of the peop!e. 

10. Councillor Mule shall be washed 
weekly. 

11. This Act may be cited as the 
Sunday (Diminution of Gloom) and 
Recreations of the People (England 
and Wales) Act 1928. A. Pod, 





Last Words on the Weather. 
‘“‘ Moderate easterly winds, early fog in places, 
Furthe: 


Outlook—none.”— Daily Paper. 


And back again ? 


Rome. 
gators.’’ 


“The songs ranged from Back to Straus.” 
Daily Paper. 


‘« The prisoners were taken from Britain to 
In Rome they were trained as alli- 
From a Schoolgirl’s Essay. 


Hence the famous statue of “The Dying | 
Alligator.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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INVOCATION TO MINERVA. 


Or, To THE Spreit or UNDERSTANDING, 
THAT THE POET MAY BE ASSISTED IN 
A DIFFICULT TASK. 


| Fro the depths, from the very Begin- 
ning, 
Will some airy sprite, 
Forgetful of all my past sinning, 
Excite 
| My soul on the subject of Rates ? 
Oh, say from what hills and what 
fountains 
Of infinite Beauty and Light 
| Do they spring 
| To be source of what Loves ard what 
Hates ? 
_And how fair are their feet on the 
mountains ? 
Debates 
In the House do not help in the least 
little thing 
To illumine the Dark of my Night 
| About Rates. 


I would fling 

All my labour aside just for this: 

To be certain, to catch at the bliss 

Of feeling—it might be a moment, no 
more — 

| That I grasped in my hand, 

| Live, palpitant, warm 

| With the scent of the Sea or of Flowers 

_ (Like the subject of Peace and of War 

| Which I do understand), 

| The details of Rating Reform 

_ As applied to this Borough of ours! 

| But I don't. 

| Luoyp Georae, Mrs. Aimee McPuerson, 

| The use of mechanical hares, 

The spots in which crimes wcre com- 
mitted, 

The jokes on the halls, 

These things have been more in my 
wont— 

These things have intrigued me, 

But Rates have fatigued me. 

I have always considered a person 

Who understood Local Affairs 

(Like Bates) as far more to be pitied 

Than listened to much when he calls. 


I have looked in time past at the Papers 

(I think 

| They are pink) 

That come gleaning, as rifts in the 
vapours, 

Called Rate Demand Notes ; 

| Thaveglanced atthe things that they say 

| About paving of Paths 

And Wash-houses and Baths: 

| And then— 

Having said a few words about votes 

To the Councillors, two of them drapers, 

On a specified day 

[ take up my pen 

And I write out a cheque to the men; 

I consider them stoats, 








Yet I never examine their figures 

Nor tread in those delicate places— 

Growing ever more thorough and 
thorough— 

Where the Metropolitan Borough 

With the L.C.C. interlaces ; 

I never inquire with what rigours 

The Sweeping and Cleaning of Streets 

With the Cost of Collection meets ; 

While the Metropolitan Common Poor 

And the Metropolitan Police 

Are lapped in a dream 

By a distant shore 

At their own sweet will and their own 
caprice 

Where the dark grey waters roll. 

(Thisis done by the Equalisation Scheme, 

Which puts their fate 

On a different Rate 

Over which the Borough Council has 
No control.) 


But pow must I bestir 

Myself both as a Voter and a Man, 

A fellow-citizen of those who fought 

(Forgive the rhyme) at Agincourt, 

At Hastings and at Crecy and at Sluys, 

To find cut what my due is. 

Then tell me, sprite, 

Descending from that fastness where 
thou dwellest 

And harping to me like a harper or a 
‘cellist, 

What will occur 

When some arrangement different from 
the present 

Happens with Rates ? 

(I talked about it all to Mr. Bates, 

Who came last night, 

But found no light.) 

Help me to follow carefully the vext 

And difficult Text 

Until 

I know by heart, 

Not simply part 

But all the hundred clauses of the Local 
Government Bill. 

With glittering spur 

Prick thou my sluggish Mind and make 
me see, 

As in a cinema, most luminously 

(I must, I will), : 

What all this talk about the Shifted 
Burden 

Means to my Income-Tax! 

Smite me upon the cranium with an Axe 

Till Knowledge comes in full intensity 

And I perceive what Profit or what 
Guerdon, 

If any, there will be 

After this epoch-making Act, 

Or Pact, 

To England ; but especially to Me. 

Evor. 

‘**The language was now settled with an en- 


larged vocabulary but still preserving the verile 
suction element.’’—Local Paper. 


Including all words of the “squish ” 
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DOOG. 


* Don’t you think, Uncle Hugh” 
Veronica shot at me suddenly, “that 
lots of people are the most awful 
doogs ?” 

“ Explain yourself,” I replied. | 

“Oh, of course you don’t know, It’s | 
Priscilla’s game,” 

“ What 1s Priscilla’s game?” 

* Doog.”’ 

“And what is doog?” 

“Well, a doog,” explained my red- 
haired and tempestuous niece, “is just 
not adog. Not absolutely quite a de- 
finite dog, don’t you know, like a $}, 
Bernard or a Dane. Priscilla scores 
doogs all over the place, and the other 
day she invented what she called human 
doog, scoring people at fifteen each or | 
sometimes thirty, it just depends how | 
odd they are.” 

This seemed to me to be a matter of | 
some delicacy and I considered my next 
question carefully be‘ore putting it. 

“What precisely are,” I inquired, 
“the characteristics or qualifications of 
a ‘human doog’?” 

Veronica's reply was startling. 

“T suppose it’s just if you're a bit 
half-pint. Oh, of course you don’t know | 
what that means—well, I expect you | 
do, but Priscilla uses it in another way. | 
She means not up to the mark, not | 
pint; sort of feeble.” 

“Does she indeed ?” 

“Yes, she’s most awfully clever, 
she is really. She keeps on thinking 
of perfectly amazing ideas. In fact 
she 's most frightfully pint.” 

‘« | should like to see Priscilla,” I said. 

*‘She’s very pretty.” 

“ And pint, you say?” 

* Terribly pint.” 

“And no doog ?” 

Veronica winced. 

“Good gracious, Uncle Hugh, of 
course she isn’t. How can you possibly 
ask? Only half-pint people are doogs. 
I don’t know what it is about them 
exactly, but you can always tell when 
people are half.” 

“ Half?” Sy: 

“Short for half-pint. Priscilla in- | 
vented that too. She's made things 
absolutely easy for us now,” went on 
Veronica in a burst of enthusiasm. — (l 
don’t know who was implied by “us — 
her gang, I suppose.) ‘“ When we see 
anyone who’s at all half we just say 
‘Doog’ and take fifteen. You see wheo 
you're playing with someone you can 
go along scoring canine doogs and then 
suddenly you get a point off a human 
one. 

“But surely,” I objected, “ the—the 
question of deciding as to the eligibility 
of a particular human doog may pr 
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But I pay. 
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“AND PLEASE GOD MAKE GRANNY BETTER. 


CHARIVARL 
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SHE’S STAYING AT CHELTENHAM JUST NOW.” 








— No,” she replied simply; “one 
py 8 = to know.” ‘ 

é name of this g: "T sai 
thoughtfully, “is *Doog’ >” ries 
— 8 it,” assented Veronica. 
—— are lots and lots of rules and 

; I cant remember them all, 
pa. abe ve got them written down in 
somewhere—we all have. 
tess you mustn't cheat and say 
‘acer Bg n there isn’t one. What 
; 18, when you see a doog trotting 
you say ‘Doog’ as quickly as you 
Y can, and, if you say it before 
person, you take fifteen.” 














then set and match. The scoring’s the 
same as in tennis. Priscilla thought 
that would be easiest.” 

I was reflecting that Priscilla’s origin- 
ality had to some extent broken down 
over the scoring system when the door 
was suddenly flung open and in dashed 
two beautiful young things in berets 
who took no notice of me but simply 
hurled themselves at Veronica in terrific 
excitement. 

“Why, it’s Priscilla and Gwen!” cried 
my niece. ‘ Hullo!” 

‘My dear, I’m most terribly worked 


“ up,” prattled one of the visitors; “I got 
wae happens then ?” ‘to within a point of set on the door- 
ymen you go on to game, and | step and I——” 


She broke off as she recognised my | 


existence. 

“It's only Uncle Hugh,” said Ver- 
onica swiftly. 

Both girls swept me with a calculat- 
ing eye. 








| 
| 
| 


Then in a flash, with what seemed a | 


single voice— 
“* Doog !” they screamed. 


. . ° | 
Reeling under the ignominy of such 


classification I heard Veronica calmly 
saying, “ Priscilla’s by a short head, I 
think. Jolly good point. Game and. 
Well played.” 

And, to complete my shame, I saw, 
as through a glass halfly, that the little 





idiots were shaking hands. 
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SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE. 


It will soon be time, I think, to set 
out in tabular form the number of 


privileges that Woman (written like 


that) has wrested from Man, together 
with the number of privileges never 
claimed by Man that Woman still en- 
joys undisturbed. The usual pleas for 
sex equality leave out the latter con- 
sideration altogether. 

I confess to a certain ignorance about 
some of the facts. But to the best of 
my knowledge women are ineligible to 
serve either as officers or other ranks in 
the Army and Navy and Air Force, can- 
not be admitted to certain skilled Trades 
Unions, are forbidden, except under 
male escort, to drink alcohol in certain 
bars, to act as ministers of religion in 





certain sects, to sit as peeresses in their 
own right in the House 7 
of Lords, to be County 
Court Judges (but is 
this so?), to be head- 
mistresses (but is that 
so?) under the statute 
or charter of certain 


be City toast- mistresses 
(but here again I speak 
vaguely), announcers 
for the B.B.C., Cam- 
bridge professors, head - 
waiters (but here there 
is no statutory ban), 
captains in the Mercan- 
tile Marine, first-divi- 
sion clerks in certain 
Government offices, and 
are probably also pre- 
vented by weight of im- 
memorial custom from 
being boxers, game- 





cellor of the Exchequer at any moment, 
and Heaven help our income-taxes then! 

Can a woman be a coroner? Perhaps 
she can. 

I have never seen a female muffin- 
seller, a female ventriloquist, a female 
conjurer, a female shepherd (outside lite- 
rature and art) or a female philosopher. 
But they must exist. 

Let us turn to the other side of the 
picture. There are still in some circles 
of society men whoopen doors for women 
and rise when women come into the 
room. Seats are still given up in the 
Underground Railway by working men 
to working women, by some men to 
attractive-looking women, and by some 
men to any woman at all. (On the 


other hand, some young women make a 
point of offering seats to elderly men.) 
The hat is still doffed to women. They 








LT 

Women, again, by the unwritten law 
arrogate to themselves the privilege of 
wasting their employers’ time by re- 
adjusting parts of the head or face, the 
eyes, the lips, the complexion, the hair 
when these for any reason may have 





become disarranged. Whereas, if 
waiter or a railway-porter were to pull | 
out a pocket looking-glass and comb | 
his hair or wax his moustache in front 
of it, he would be only too likely to pro- | 
voke the reprimand of some ‘superior | 
officer. 

Women have the right of asserting, | 
on their own authority, what is clean. | 
liness, what is tidiness and what is not. | 
No man, except an officer in the Army | 
and Navy, is permitted to have an | 
opinion as to whether this or that thing | 
is sufficiently dusted, polished, turned | 
upside down, rejuvenated, repainted or | 








Short-sighted but affable old Gentleman (calling on comparative strangers for 
the first time). ““ WELL, MY DEAR, AND WHAT'S YOUR NAME?” 


repaired. Many men | 
like to wear a smoking- 
1! coat withoutany elbows 
, to it, but ara forbidden | 
to do so. Whereas, if 
any similar fashion | 
(which is quite pro- | 
bable) should arise with | 
regard to the dress of | 
women, Man would be | 
compelled to submit. 
Irrespective of their | 
mutual financial status, | 
Woman far more often | 
receives presents of 
flowers and scent from 
Man than Man receives 
corresponding presents, 
say of greengrocery or 
hair-oil, from Woman. | 
No woman, or almost | 
no woman, is publicly | 
criticised. Thisisa 








keepers, poachers, professional foot- 
ballers, cricketers or golfers, impresarios, 
shoeblacks, undertakers, three - card 
specialists, bank-managers, conductors 
of orchestras, bassoon - players and 
bargees. 

Once again I say urgently that I 
speak under shadow of correction on 
most of these points. 

Women, I know full well, may be 


| barristers, doctors, trainers and owners 
| of racehorses, 


solicitors, health - in- 


| spectors, house-decorators, makers of 


| stained-glass windows, bookmakers, 
_ publicity experts, private inquiry agents, 
_ librarians, poets, explorers, jobbing- 


gardeners, vets, moneylenders and art- 
photographers with a passion for hunt- 
ing down new sitters unrivalled by any 
/ man, 
|. Can a woman be Lord Mayor o 
_ London? And in that case would her 
| husband act as Lady Mayoress? I do 
/ not know. 


= 





Obviously a woman might be Chan- 


share this privilege with royalty. And, 
as the modern male hat is so frequently 
of a type that is spoilt every time it is 
taken off, this is a very great privilege 
indeed. Personally, when I meet women 
in the street, I remove not only the hat 
from the head, but the cigarette, cigar, 
pipe or what-not from the mouth. If 
I am at the same time carrying an 
umbrella, a newspaper and an attaché- 
case, the effect is ratheras if I had been 
suddenly shot through the heart by 
an unseen enemy, and a good deal of 
time elapses before the remnants can 
be gathered together again. It seems 
a little strange that a man should be 
compelled by some far-off instinct of 
chivalry to perform this knockabout act 
before one who may be merely a junior 
member of his own profession, whereas, 
by slightly raising the umbrella or suit- 
case, smiling on the side of the mouth 
not occupied by the cigarette, or merely 
bowing, he might pass on with dignity 
and peace. 





thing that, if there is to be any sex- 
equality in the world, has got to be| 
stopped. If you doubt this, consider the | 
cases of women politicians and actresses | 
alone. It is not true, I confess, of women | 
who write novels. But hardly anybody | 
else does write novels, and a literary | 
critic must have something to do. 
Women very nearly monopolise the | 
right of alluring susceptible newspaper: | 
readers to buy goods. There 1s no) 
equality in this matter. If sock-sus- 
penders or braces are being sold, it 
is more than probable that a smiling 
young woman will peep out of the papers 
at us, saying that these are the braces 
or sock-suspenders which Tom wears, 
and of all braces and sock-suspenders 
the best. Safety-razors are recoll- 
mended because Evangeline tells us 
that they make Egbert’s chinso smooth, 
and pipe tobacco because It 18 the only 
pipe tobacco which Ermyntrade per 
mits in her drawing-room. 
(Continued on page 572.) 
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THEATRE NUISANCES. 

















AND ALL THOSE WHO TALK WHEN THE AND THOSE WHO CRACKLE CHOCOLATE- 
CURTAIN 18 UP— PAPER DURING THE PLAY— 
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AND THE COUGHERS— AND THOSE WHO LINGER TOO LONG | 
AT THE BAR— | 








THFN AND THEN ONLY WOULD THE DRAMA BE GUARANTEED THE INSPIRING PRESENCE OF AN IDEAL AUDIENCE, 
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There has been a mild alteration in 
this respect, but even now the mascu- 
line client has a vague uncomfortable 
feeling that he is being enticed into 
making purchases for his own use and 
| comfort by means of a female decoy. 

Women are still siid to marry to 
gain a home, and when they have got 
it they treat it as they please. 

I would not dare to say that a woman 
still has the right of refusing matri- 
mony throughout the Western world, 
for I see that in Italy the bachelor-tax 
has been doubled, and it is hardly fair 
to assume that this financial penalty 
would be imposed on the Italian lover 
(however ugly) without some corre- 
sponding assurance that the fortieth or 
fiftieth Italian woman at whose feet he 
fell would be obliged to accept him. 
The tragedy of a plain but tireless 
Romeo of modern Verona is a subject 
that even PrranpELLo has not dealt 
with yet. 

Nearly all articles relating to sex 





passion, comfort in the home, Society, 
children, Life, omelettes, Nature and 
cocktails, are written by women. In 
this way the mentality of England is 
becoming rapidly feminised. (On the 
other hand, men appear to write about 
finance, art, politics and municipal 
affairs, in which nobody is interested 
at all.) 

Women (possessing the vote) can 
probably hold all they have got and 
win anything more they please. They 
might, for instance, in a few years not 
only make all this totally unnecessary 
dusting, tidying, sweeping, and losing 
of important letters and antelope- 
skin tobacco-pouches more stringent 
than it is at present, but even dele- 
gate the abominable labour, by law, 
to men. 

I notice that there are hardly any 
charmen. Ivor. 








A Faux Pas. 
‘* He speaks with « Manchester accident.’’ 
Daily Paper. 





psychology, married love, jealousy, 
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Tazxi-driver. 


REMARKS THAT DON’T RING 


Ay . , f 
EXCUSE THE LIBERTY, LADY, BUT I CAN'T LET YOU OVER-PAY ME LIKE THIS. YOU MUST TAKE SOME OF IT BACK. 


—_ 
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“DRAGON.” HO! 

We've got a dragon working here, A 
A patient beast that pulls a cart a lit 
And journeys anywhere we steer, othe 
And knows at once to stop and start: that 
He hasn't got a coat of scales: the | 
He doesn’t breathe out smoke and to hi 
flame; (1 

His feet have shoes instead of nails, reek 
But Dragon is his name. -pliec 

| latte 

He ambles to the fields and back, livin 
Peering ahead with blinkered eves, 90 g 
Or stands for hours beside a stack that 
Whisking his tail at endless flies; | ‘ther 

I often wonder when he climbs (2 


The hill-roads if he thinks of things lent: 
| Like long ago, and happy times ' 
When dragons all had wings. 


Ace and Deuce. | | of 


* Major , noted Italian flier, has been | 

summoned to Rome to act as Premier Musso- | 

| lini’s ‘ personal pilot in waiting,’ ready to take | 
| the deuce on any of his impromptu flights.” 
American Paper. 
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yow MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


As the flapper voter will probably be 
a little puzzled by the classical and 
other allusions (not always accurate) 
that she will meet in political speeches, 
the following notes may be of service 
to her:— 

/ “Eureka” (pronounced, “ you 
‘ peeker”).—An opprobrious epithet ap- 
‘ pli by Martin LurHertoErasmus. The 
latter, who had believed himself to be 
living in the very odour of sanctity, was 
go grieved by this personal aspersion 
that he devoted the rest of his life to 
the manufacture of toilet requisites. 

| (2) “Who will rid me of this pesti- 
lent priest?” —JOHN Bunyan’s pathetic 
appeal after reading Dean Swirt's 
articles in The Evening Standard. 

(3) “Pons Asinorum.”—The shout 
‘of the Ten Thousand led by SopHociEs 
tothe Bridge of Sighs. Jonn WESLEY 
has commemorated their wanderings in 
his anthem, ‘The Wilderness,” and, in 
‘reply to charges of plagiarism by Pork 
| Hinpeprann, retorted, ‘The world is 
my oyster.” 
(4) “Et tu Brucé!”—Sir Isaac 

| Wattox’s reproof to a spider which 
annoyed him while fishing. Sir Isaac 
introduced the Newton pippin from 
America and, on noticing the steam 
emerging from a kettle belonging to 
Rosert Louis SrrvENsON, immediately 
collaborated with him in discovering the 
circulation of the blood and anticipating 
| Epstein’s theory of relativity. 
(5) “The sea! the sea!” Password 








| of Casar’s legions on reaching the end 
| of Southend Pier. . 
| (6) “More light!" —Exclamation by | 
| Aurrep THE GREAT when the cakes | 
were burning in ANN HarHaway’s cot- 
tage. The good housewife, not knowing | 
theidentity of the royal cook, upbraided 
him for his carelessness. On the incident 
being reported to GreGory (the inventor 
| of gunpowder), that inveterate punster, 
bon to Cardinal Wotsry, observed, 
' y, Mistress Ann hath a way with 
her, Were she less angular she would 
| be more angelic.” 
__(7) “Tecan no other.” —The slogan 
(of Ancummepes when in a moment of 
eative ecstasy he foresaw the sham- 
of Chicago, 











Second. “YoU GOT "IM GUESSIN’, JOE.” 
Pug. “YUS, AND ’E’S BLINKIN’ GOOD AT IT.” 











a, Let us take a walk down Fleet 
oo. —Sir Francis Drake's invit- 
- to his Press agent, Caxton, after 
eating the Swiss Armada. 
® Up. Guards, and at ’em!” 
‘RLBOROUGH'S charge to the 
Brigade at Sidney Street. 2 
ole “If we go forward we die; if we 
. — die. Let us go forward 
Se —ncouragement offered by 
~ -ADICEA to her Amazons when attend- 


sight 








ing & White Sale. 





it is.” 


(11) “ Which came first — the egg or 
the apple-dumpling ?” 
Tnirp's question to CuristorPHER CoL- 
umBus, who built the City churches 
and introduced tobacco into England. 

(12) “The little more and how much 
Epitaph on the tomb of THOMAS 
Gray, who fell at the captureof Quebec. 
(13) “Half a league, half a league, 
half a league onward! "—Opening lines 
ef Worpswortn’s famous ode on “A 
Distant Prospect of Geneva.” 


GEORGE THE 





Car.” 


Our Insatiable Domestics. 


‘* Housemaid in Hertford wants Finsbury | 
Park.’’—Advt. in Daily Paper, 


Well, she can’t have it. 





‘*MusicaL INSTRUMENTS. 
Dandie Dinmont pepper bitch, 6 months, 
prize strain both sides. 


Advt. in Scots Paper. 








| 


| 


A well-known Dinmont solo is “Big | 
Bones I chewed beside the Butcher's | 
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THE RETURN TO THE BLUE DANUBE. 


Stupy OF A JAZZ BAND ATTEMPTING TO RECAPTURE THE VIENNESE SPIRIT. 





1 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
' 





OUR LEGS. 


|The Englishman's legs have of late been the subject of sarcastic comment as compared with those of other nations.] 


Tuat the Englishman’s vile and perfidious 
And wholly unworthy of trust, 
That he's whiskered, and toothy, and-hideous 
We have to acknowledge; we must; 
That we lack the desirable graces, | 
The delicate feeling and tact 
That are found in superior races, 
We take for a fact. 


That in art we are utterly childish, 
In music contemptibly low 
(And that would be drawing it mildish), 
We're told, and it’s probably so; 
Of the truth that our brains are absurd it 
Is idle, we feel, to complain ; 
We have read, we have marked, we have heard it 
Again and again. 


We have suffered our critics’ arraignment 
Without agitation or fuss ; 

It afforded some mild entertainment 
To them, and it didn’t hurt us ; 

There was always some jam with the bolus, 
Some sugar to sweeten the dregs, 

In the one thing we had to console us, 

And that was our legs. 





And we thought “They are wise, they are clever; | 
No doubt they can teach us a lot; 
But, I ask you, their legs, did you ever?" 
(And candour declared, we did not) : 


“In the matter of shapely and fair legs 
Old England is first of the Powers ;” 
And now they are saying that their legs 
Are better than ours. 


In the Press of the Nations they tell us 
That Frenchmen, Italians and Slavs, 

Not to mention the Letts (who are jealous), 
Deride our comparative calves ; 

That the Germans, the Swiss and Norwegians, 
The Spaniards and Peoples in -ese 

From the roughest and hairiest regions 

Make scorn of our knees. 


We have suffered, serenely and meekly, 
The cries of our critical friends 

That have come to us daily and weekly, 
But this is a point where it ends; 

We have seen them get bolder and bolder 
With merely a gentle surprise, 

But, before they are very much older, 

The Lion will rise. 


When they say that we're coarse and immoral, 
And barren (except when we crib) 
In the trifles of Art, we don’t quarrel, 

But here we undoubtedly jib; 
They can cover the land with their bickerings, 
Convict us as godless and gauche, 
But the Englishman stands in his knickerings 
Sans peur, sans reproche. Dom- 


=— 


Dom. 
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f the new Problem play “ Derated.” 


oO 


Premiére 


, St. Stephen's. 


voya 


heatre } 
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Manacer Nevinie CHAMBERLAIN 


“GENTLEMI 
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Scene : 


demonstrators in the Press Gallery after the opening scene). 


(addressing hostile 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, November 12th.—Mr. Amrny, 
answering various questioners, said that 
a White Paper would shortly be issued 
on the subject of the ‘ Wailing 
Wall” ‘at Jerusalem. ae added 
iculars which suggest 
ae Failing Wall and a Tariff 
Wall have much in common. 
‘Moslems own the former, but 
‘the Jews have an immemorial 
“right to wail against it. An at- 
‘tempt on the Moslems’ part to 
\add to the Wall has caused the 
‘Jews to wail louder than ever. 
| The Tariff Wall is of course 
the property of the Conserva- 
‘tives, but it is also the only 
thing the Liberals can satisfac- 
torily wail about. If the Con- 
servatives try to raise the Wall 
the Liberals wail so loud that 
the electorate steps in and in- 
sists upon the status quo. 
| Mr. Hore-Benisna, who still 
suspects the Belgians of a pench- 
ant for ponies on toast, again 
questioned Mr. Guinness. The 
Minister explained that in the 
last year three-hundred-and-fi ty 
had gone to Belgium to pull 
small farmers’ carts and milk- 
‘floats at a cost of ten guineas 
apiece or so. He would be glad, 
he said, to encourage the use of 
these ponies at home, Lut the 
difficulty arose through the 
smaller demands for them in the 
mining aveas. 
| No wonder 





the Dartmoor 


ny’s motto is ‘‘Give me liberty or| Sir Jonny Gitmour tackled one than 
'a hundred Supplementary Questions 
spring up in its place. 
all due to the metaphysical pertinacity 
of the Scottish mind. 


| Belgium !” 
| Will the Channel Tunnel be one of the 
j uteomes of the Kentoca Pact? Mr. 
| TaurtLE said it was a matter of cour- 
age. Mr. Banpwin retorted that it was | 
| matter of time, but admitted that it! 
_ would have to be considered. Pacts and 
tunnels have much in common. There 
18 & Way out as well as a way in. 
| The debate on the Labour Amend- 
‘Ment to the Address, deploring unem- 
| Rayment, drew to a futile finish, with 
Mr. MacDonavp refusing to be com- 
forted and Sir Lamina WorrHincTon- 
| Evans declining to despair. 
| Tuesday, November 18th. —If you want 
|Somebody to tell you where ‘is fancy 
, or bread at fancy prices, which is 
/ Much the same thing, Sir Basi, Pero 
8 your man. On the other hand his 
| pbeestion that the Food Council should 
8 fiven power to curb the flights of 
| Profiteering fancy left the PARLIAMENT- 
| ARY sages TO THE Boarp or TRADE 
iy. @ut then you can hardly expect 
| the Member wha site for Bi scuilyille to 





| Wax enthusiastic about mere bread. 
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There were one hundred other Ques- 
tions on the Order Paper. Many of 
them were Scottish Members’ Questions 
and Scottish Members’ Questions have 
a Briarean quality. 


“YOU 


(After the well-known advertisement.) 





NAUGHTY 


No sooner 





BOY.” 


Master Davip LLOYD GEORGE UNDERGOES A CHASTEN- 
ING FROM DAME BALDWIN, 


The fault is not 


The SECRETARY 





THROUGH HIS HAT. 


Lieut.-Commander KEN wortny. “1 SIMPLY 
WANT TO GET ON WITH QUESTIONS.” 

















FoR ScoTLAND is the most evasive per- 
son on the Treasury Bench. 

The Speaker, appealed to by Sir N. 
Gratran-Doy.e, gently suggested that 
Opposition Scots should exercise some 
of their native frugality in the 
matter of Supplementaries. 
“Tell him to answer the Ques- 
tions!" exploded Mr. Wri 
THORNE in, as it seemed, justi- 
fiable indignation, 

The length and wealth of de- 
tail of the promised Liberal 
Amendment to the Address de- 
ploring the so-called Anglo- 
French Pact in particular and 
the Government's foreign policy 
in general, no less than the 
length and vigour of Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE’s assault, more than 
justified the Prime Minister's 
refusal to deal with the question 
en the first day of the general 
debate on the Address. 

Mr. Lioyp GrorGr was in 
form. You have only to intro- 
duce France into the picture and 





throws caution to the winds and 

becomes suffused with élan. 
Mostly it was France's mili- 

tary reserves that excited the 


and the talk of new ententes. 


| 


Mr. Lioyp Grorce promptly | 





































right hon. gentleman’s alarm, | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


International ententes, declared | 
Mr. Liuoyp Georce feeling’y, | 


were nearly as dangerous as | 


lived. 

Mr. BaLpwin arose to answer 
charges of having surrounded 
the Anglo-French conversations with 
sinister secrecy ; of abandoning British 
opposition to unlimited military re- 
serves and the British stand, first enun- 
ciated at Washington by Lord Baurour, 
for the total abolition of submarines; of 
agreeing with France on a cruiser 
limitation basis that the Government 
well knew Washington would resent; 
and of abandoning our Washington 
thesis of naval parity with the United 
States and naval superiority to all 
others. 

The Prime Minister left most of the 
charges to be answered in detail by the 
First Lorp and then proceeded to 
obliterate Mr. Luoyp GreorGE by the 
simple expedient of quoting some of his 
more hectic utterances in American and 
Teuton newspapers, and telling him in 
firm but kindly tones that that sort of 
thing wasn't done by ex- Prime Min- 
isters who hoped to be Prime Ministers 
once more. 

The last word was with Mr. Bripas- 
MAN, He made it clear that the agree- 
ment discussed with France made sub- 
stantial efforts to meet the United States’ 


political ententes, and as short- | 
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cruiser requirements, as enunciated at 
' the Geneva Conference. 
| successful in resisting the charge that, 
| as concerns the publication of the agree- 


He was less 


ment, somebody at the Foreign Office 


' had blundered. 


Wednesday, November 14th. 
—There was introduced into 
the House of Lords this day, by 
Lords Harris and Stamrorp- 
HAM, Lord Davipson or Lam- 
BETH, formerly Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whoin his sole per- 
son illustrates no fewer than two 
constitutional innovations. He 
is the firet Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in a matter of three 
hundred years to resign his see. 
He is also the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and perhaps 
the first prelate of the Church 


| of England, to exchange a 


spiritual for a temporal peer- 
age. 

The usual formalities took 
place before a moderate attend- 
ance of Lords Temporal and 
a notable gathering of Peers 
Spiritual, and afterwards Lord 
Davinson took his seat on the 
crossbenches, from which we 
may perhaps conclude that 
friendship to all parties and 


_ alliance with none is to be the 
| new Peer’s political motto. 


Lieut.-Commander KeEn- Mr. 


WORTHY is not often misunder- 


| stood, but he was this day. 


Mr. TuurtLe had asked Mr. BripGe- 


| man if the Admiralty had considered 
| the effect of the Krettoaa Pact on 


the naval policy of this country. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Bripncgeman. Mr. 
THURTLE wanted “ positive proof” that 
there had been some effect. Mr. 
BRIDGEMAN did not know how he could 
satisfy Mr. THURTLE. 

This let in the Member for Central 


| Hull. Would the proof be forthcoming 
| in the next Navy Estimates? he de- 
| manded. 
’| hon. and gallant gentleman will restrain 
| itself" began Mr. Brinceman, but 


“If the impetuosity of the 


got no further. ‘There is no question 
of impetuosity,” retorted Lieut.-Com- 


| mander Kenwortny; “/ simply want 
| to get on with Questions.” 


While the House was digesting the 


| notion of its second most inquisitive 
| Member posing as the apostle of fewer 
_ and better Questions, Mr. Austin Hop- 
| KINSON, that wayward realist, intervened 


to inquire if the KeLtoca Pact was ever 
going to have the slightest effect on 
anything or anybody. “That is a matter 
of opinion,” replied Mr. BripcEMan 
cautiously. 

From time to time it becomes Mr. 
SNOWDEN’S not uncongenial task to keep 





the Free Trade flag floating from the 
Socialist mast-head. To-day was one of 
the days appointed, and Mr. SNowDEN 
professed to be aiming his amendment 
at those “Trotskys of the Tory Left 


4 
re ‘ 
YE} 
go 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. “ FORTUNATELY THESE ERUP- 
TIONS OF MOUNT SNOWDEN ARE NOT ATTENDED WITH IRRE- 
PARABLE DAMAGE.” 


Wing” whom the Prime Minister and 
his Whips had of late been at some 
pains to discipline. His actual argu- 
ments, directed to proving that Safe- 
guarding is merely piecemeal Protection, 
were the old well-tried arguments. 


Lord Davipson or LAMBETH. 


Sir L. WortnixGton-Evans, replying, 
revealed the Government's intention to 
set up new and “less obstructive” | 
machinery to deal with Safeguarding 
Sir H. Pace Crorv advanced the whole | 
case for more Safeguarding; | 
various Liberals propounded | 
vehemently against it; other | 
Liberals and Labour Members | 
attacked in turn the Labour | 
proposal to exclude “sweated” 
goods altogether, and the Lib- 
ay eral proposal to do nothing at 
\ ) all; and Mr. Jack JONES, ina 
moving finale, condemned, as 
= far as one could gather, every- 
thing and everybody. 

Thursday, November 15th 
Lord Parmoor’s Geneva Pro- 
tocol speech somewhat recalls 
the weird instrument, with a 
gramophone horn at the upper 
end and one string, that is used 
to extract reluctant pennies 
from people in theatre-queues. 
One wonders how one string 
can be made to deliver such 
a profusion of notes. Lord 
CUSHENDUN estimated yester- 
day that Lord Parmoor had 
just delivered the speech for 
the eighth time. Lord Par- 
MooR protested that the point 
of his speech was the ninth 
assembly of the League, which 
had not been discussed in 
that House. “That cnly 
made it a different occasion,” 

Lord CusHENDUM, ‘not a 
different speech.” Only ten votes re- 
warded Lord Parmoor’s ‘antic finger,” 
which will not, however, cease “thrum- 
ming the lute-string frayed.” 

Kind hearts may be more than cor- 
onets, but they are not more adhesive. 
Commander Beniatrsadumbratedlegis- 
lation to permit sturdy democrats to 
slough their unwanted dignities. The 
suggestion left the Prime MINISTER 
cold. Perhaps the thought of not losing 
Lieutenant -Commander KENWORTHY 
in the fullness of time produced a sen- 
sation of chill. Mr. Kirxwoop wished 
to know if any individuals, Labour or 
other, had expressed a desire to relin- 
quich their titles. Mr. BaLpwsy replied 
that all approaches, whether for the 
purpose of acquiring or relinquishing 
titles, were made in private. 

The House agreed to the Second 
Reading of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bull. 





| retorted 
| 








How Filmland Regards a Royal 
Commission. 
‘‘Enouish Royan Group Brors PoLick 
PROBE. 
A royal commission Wednesday began a» 
inquiry into the police admin'‘s:ration of Eng- 
lind and Wa!es.’’—Los Angeles Paper 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


“COOKING THE GOOSE” AT THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ HALL. 


( 
if 





























| 
MU ANTHOLOGY OF DETECTIVE FICTION. 
| [mave lately been reading an “ omni- 
bus” volume of Detection, Mystery and 
| Horror Stories. : 

Itisa most interesting collection, and 
| the classification of the tales under such 
| headings as ‘The Story of Pure Sensa- 
tion,” “The Story of Pure Analysis,” 
/“The Romance of Crime,” “ Witch- 
| craft,” “The Frankenstein Theme ” and 
humerous sub-titles appears to illustrate 
| Wery ramification of the subject. And 
| yet on reflection it seems to me that 
there are conceivable types of the 
detective-story not here represented 
Which may fairly claim a place in a 
_Tepresentative volume of crook-fiction ; 
— — spree taken the liberty 
| & compiling a brief appendix-dickey to 
| the Seeniies ms 7 ‘ 


| 
(1) Tae Story or BewiLDERMENT AND 
Frustration. 


|. In which the Detective is frankly de- | ( 


| leated by the case and drops it. 


(2) Tae Story or INDETERMINATE CutL- 
PABILITY. 


In which a crime is committed but no 
| Mtrest is made. 


(3) Tae Story oF THE CANCELLED Con- 
CLUSION. 
| In which the Detective makes a 
_Sramatic and unsuspected arrest in the 
penultimate chapter and then disap- 
Pears, 0 that the final solution of the 
is not forthcoming. 








(4) Tue Story or Linauat Lrwiration, 
In which most of the action passes in 

foreign countries, with the result that, 

owing to difficulties of mutual compre- 

hension, no progress can be made with 

the case. 

(5) Tae Story or OrriciaL CARELESS- 

NESS, 

In which the Detective neglects some 
elementary precaution and allows him- 
self to be slain. 

(6) Tue Story or THE SuBTRACTED Eao. 

In which the narrator of the story, 
the I, is murdered, and the book is thus 
prematurely closed. 

(7) Taz Story or Auto-ELucrpation. 

In which the Detective has himself 
committed the crime and, after carrying 
out various processes of inductive reason- 
ing, arrests himself. (A “double” may 
be legitimately employed to lend veri- 
similitude to the act of apprehension.) 
8) Tue Srory or IsonaTep INEPTITUDE. 

In which the reader and all the char- 
acters in the book, except the Detective, 
know who committed the murder. 

(9) Tue Story or SuppresseD Inror- 
MATION. 

In which all the characters in the 
book, including the Detective, know who 
committed the murder, but the reader 
is not told. 

(10) Tue Story or THE Futite DE Nove- 
MENT. 





In which the final solution of the 
problem is obviously the wrong one. 





ANOTHER GRIEVANCE GONE. 


{After four years’ pers'stent «flort Miss | 
ELLEN Wivkinson, M.P., has succeeded in | 
inducing the Kitchen Committee to admit | 
women to the Strangers’ Dining-Room at | 
St. Stephen’s.] 
GREEK HE.EN kept the world in tumult | 
sore 
For ten long years of war; 

But English Eien, though pugnacious | 

And in her manner contumacious, 

Has yet achieved in less than a quin- | 
quennium 

A peace that clearly hastens the mill- 
ennium. 


| 


“ Fate cannot harm me; I have dined | 
to-day "— 
So runs the ancient lay ; 
But dinner was a source of dangers 
While from the Dining-Room for | 
Strangers 
Women at Westminster, whether plain 
or pretty, 
Were all excluded by the Kitchen’s 
(Male) Committee. 


But now the ban is lifted; equal rights 
Are granted them o’ nights. 

So let us hail with magna vox 

Brave E..en of the auburn locks 








By whom one complex of inferiority 








Is shifted from the sex in the majority. | 
| 


“The result of Mr. Hoover's election will 
mean that the graftrs will be in the soup.” 
American Paper. 
Once again Tammany cooks spoil the 
broth. 





| 
i 
i 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tye Runaways” (GARRICK). 
Is it merely the restlessness of our 


| modern temperament, always craving 
| change, that makes Mr. Epen Patii- 
| porrs’ comic rustics less amusing than 


| they were and not quite so likely? Per- 


haps the exigencies of comic situation 


have overlaid the business of character- 
making. The puppets seem now to move 


a little too obviously at the dictation of 
| the plot rather than to have, or at least 
| to appear to have, characters and wills 
| of their own. 


In the making of farce 
this is no serious disadvantage, but Mr. 
PHILLPOTTs aimsat something of greater 


| solidity than mere farce, and has in 
| general a humour of a quieter and 
| subtler kind and a less continuous comic 
| invention than farce demands. He tends 
| therefore a little to slip between two 
| stools. 


Characterisation suffers and 
jokes are stretched beyond their natural 
elasticity. 

The laughing giant, Matthew Borlase 
(of Little Woodcotes), laughing long and 
loud and often, and sometimes for 
reasons unrevealed to us, has suddenly 


| become miserly. Also he has been seen 
| in eager converse with a golden-haired 
ladyinalane. His wife, Keturah, about 
| whose vast bulk much is made, perhaps 
| a little too much, has prospects from an 
| elderly brother in New Zealand, and 
| these prospects have always given her 


an importance in the poli- 
tics of Little Woodcotes. 
She can ill bear a sadly 
diminished housekeeping 
allowance and begins to 
wonder where the saved 
money is going to. Clearly, 
men being what they are, 
it is safe to assume that it 
is the golden-haired siren 
who is benefiting; and 
Matthew, always laughing, 
is not concerned to deny it. 
Very well, then, she, a 
natural puritan in a family 
that has never known any 
looseness of conduct, will 
listen to the love-babble 
of the infatuated elderly 
timber-merchant and put 
shame upon her exaspera- 
ting lord. She will elope 
with her fatuous Harold 


| and take her prospects out 


of Little Woodcotes for 
ever. Matthew's secret, 
which it is fitting I should 
preserve, astarelly turns 
out to be entirely innocent 
and highly creditable to 
him. Keturah’s virtue is 
saved at the price of a 








sprained ankle, a broken 


Mrs. Matihew Borlase (Miss 
(Mr. Ben Frevp). “ You CAN CARRY ME OFF, HAROLD.” 


banister and the crushed ribs of her 
reluctant Lothario. 

Supplementary themes are the court- 
ship of Matthew's spirited daughter, 


A PROPERTY HAYSTACK. 
Grandfather (Mr. H. O. Nicuowson), “ Hay 
BAIN’T WHAT IT WERE IN MY DAY.” 


Jessie, by the sailor turned farm-hand, 
James Jago, who bears only his mother’s 
name and is held at arm’s length, not 
unkindly, by Matthew till he shall prove 
himself true pedigree stock ; the elabor- 





THE FLYAWAY. 





ISABEL THORNTON) to Harold Widger 
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ately projected suicide, so soon as the 
harvest be gathered in, of Matthew's | 
lugubrious son, Albert, jilted by the | 
mercurial Gladys (of Great Woodeotes) 
who has succumbed to the attractions 
of a handsome traveller in gents’ under. | 
wear; the pas-ion for cake and sausages 
of grandfather Benjamin, and thealmost 
grotesque plainness of Eliza, the timber 
merchant’s sister. 

Mr. Ben Fienp had a part nicely 
suited to his jolly gift of grotesque 
characterisation in the timid romantic 
Harold Widger. Mr. Cotax Kerr. 
JOHNSTON'S humourless oaf, Albert (a 
genuine and pleasant invention of the 
author's), wassoundlydone. [liked Miss 
E1n+ BN Bexipoy’s Jessie, now fiercely 
storming, now tender—a creditable per. 
formance of a not too easy part. Mr, 
H. QO. Nicnorson’s old man, Benjamin, 
was as good as the not very interesting 
part allowed. Miss Isanen THoarnton 
did a'l that seemed possible with the 
stout Keturah, except that it was very 
difficult to hear her lines when she 
assumed the high-pitched voice of 
hysteria—and indeed she was not the 
only one of the cast to fail in this 
entirely fundamental business of being 
audible. Mr. Sam Lavesry laughed 
through his part of the jolly farmer 
with easy assurance without convincing 
me that he was very much interested 
in it. 

A certain raggedness and slowness 
of pace, besides those re- 
grettable lapses from audi- 
bility, seem to suggest that 
the producer had not done 
all that it was his busi- 
ness to do. T, 


AT THE VARIETIES. 


“Joun Bui CaLiine” 
(CoLiIsEUM). 

In an unguarded moment 
of relaxation the learned 
and distinguished author 
of those historical dramas, 
Abraham Lincoln and 
Robert E. Lee, has pet- 
mitted himself to appeal 
to a music-hall audience 
with a “ Political Parable” 
of to-day. Mr. Jonn Drink- 
WATER has, in fact, been 
caught unbending. 

John Bull, reported to 
be sick, is in bed, attended 
by a pert minx of a nurse 
quaintly named Britannia, | 
Three physicians, with the | 
worst possible bedside 
manners, are discussing | 
the patient's case In what | 
would have been his hear- | 
ing if he had not been | 
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— Sera 
| His own doctor, Sir Victor 
“Torian (two jokes), has called into con- 
‘ gultation a. Welshman, Dacellew Lloyd 
‘(one joke), and a Seot, Hector Macilp 
{o0joke). Under these three characters 
‘gre thiekly veiled the identities of the 
Prue Muvisrer and the Leaders of the 
two. Oppositions. Except perhaps in 
the case of Lloyd, played by Mr. Sran- 
‘ey Larapvry (was his Christian name 
‘also a joke ?), no physical resemblance 
to the originals was attempted, and, 
: from some elementary topical 
allusions to Welsh sunsets and the 
Risteddfod, there was very little repro- 
duction of personal idiosyncrasies. Sir 
Victor was not even smoking a 
pipe. Mr. Dainkwarerelected 
to concentrate on political an- 


a 
“The policies of the three 


parties were supposed to be 
represented by their respective 
diagnoses of John Bull's al- 
leged complaint. Sir Victor, 
pompous, loud and se‘f-con- 
fident (indeed one marvelled 
that he should ever have con- 
sentedto invite a consultation), 
was all for giving the patient 
plenty of sleep. Lloyd was for 
Injections; Maci/p for an opera- 
tion. Their noisy dispute was 
interrupted by a sound of firing 
without, and in burst a rather 
comic sort of apache with a 
gun, which he proposed to dis- 
charge into the brown. His 
‘name was Vesuvius Blag (this 
wasperhaps Mr. DrinkwaTER's 
best jew d esprit), and we intel- 
ligently took him to personify 
Communism or Revolution. 
In face of the common danger 
the doctors sink their projes- 
‘sional differences. John Bull 
leaps out of bed in perfect 
health, and the intruder is 
assisted, not too violently, 
_ through the window. The whole 
company (Blag excepted) then 
Joins In singing “ Rule, Britan- 
tla “—an injunction which the 
-Rurse of that name seems most unlikely 
be in a position to execute. ; 
One expected something a little less 
tude and unsubtle from Mr. Drink- 
Water. If the traditional John Bull 
Stands for the typical individual Eng- 
ie n, and the traditional Britannia 
is figurativeof the nation as a communal 
‘ fe, by what stretch of strained rela- 
erg can she be pictured as his 
anda However, let us pass over this 
Reongruity as due to inexperience in 
the technique of political symbolism. 
We may deferentially ask whether 
a — action of the doctors in face 
common peril is really designed 
_—_——, ae - = = 
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to represent the contributions made by 
Mr. Liuoyp Grorce and the Labour 
Party to the national safety in face of 
the nearest thing to revolution that our 
times have seen—namely the General 
Strike. And, if the play of words in the 
name of Sir Victor Torian has any 
significance, we may ask whether in 
politics to-day there is anybody less 
Victorian or less Tory (in the old die- 
hard sense) than Mr. Baupwin. Finally 
we may ask whether Sir Victor’s rest- 
cure treatment and his encouragement 
of somnolence on the part of John Bull 
bear any analogy to such a measure 
as the De-rating Bill, of which we are 


NOT TO BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY 


told that only the most alert and wide- 
awake brains can hope to begin to 
understand it. 

The fact is—and it seems to have 
escaped Mr. Drinkwater’s critical in- 
telligence—that good and honest humour 
is often harder to achieve than good 
and honest seriousness; also that a gift 
for dramatising established history need 
not imply ability to compose a satire 
on history in the making. The con- 
struction of political cartoons of the 
hour (and this was little more than a 
movie-talkie cartoon), is not the simple 
game that he would seem to think it— 


as Mr. Punch could have told him. One 








. Mr. DEERING WELLS. 
Miss YVETTE PIENNE. 
. Mr. FRANK COCHRANE. 





recalls Sir James Barrie's playlet about | 
JosePH CHAMBERLAIN and may leave to | 
Mr. Datnkwarer the consoling thought | 
that he has failed in excellent company. | 

The audience at the first performance, | 
some of whom had borne patiently with 
a rather tedious programme (relieved | 
by a brilliant exhibition of Badminton) | 
in sanguine anticipation of the clou of 
the afternoon, received it with respect- | 
ful tolerance. O. §. 


1 








AT THE PICTURES. 


CoLLEEN Moore anp GrorGE 
Bancrorr. 

THAT Miss ConLeEn Moore | 
and her producers look upon | 
her latest film, Love Never Dies, | 
as their masterpiece we must | 
assume from the prologue, in | 
which we see the Stars of first | 
magnitude in the Hollywood | 
firmament arriving at the chief | 
Los Angeles theatre to witness | 
its first performance. To the | 
movie fans such a Big Parade | 
were almost ecstasy enough, | 
for here they are, not merely as | 
they lookin the flesh and perfect | 
evening attire, but (can you beat | 
it?) with husbands or wives. A 
certain courage there! GLORIA 

|’ Swanson with her Marquis, Mr. | 
and Mrs. Haroup Luoyp, Mrs. | 
and Mr. Lavra La Puanre, 
Norma SHeARER, Learrice 
Joy, Bést Danrens, Dovenas | 
Farrpanks, Junior (for there is 
a second generation now), and 
even the mighty Jesse Lasky 
himself. Mr. CHarLes CHAPLIN, | 
very grey and thinning on the 
top, brings a new foreign lumin- 
ary, and Miss Contmen Moore | 
is escorted by the Mayor of New | 
York, who with spontaneous or | 
prepared tact confides to the | 
microphone the sentiment “ Lf | 
this is California, give me Cali- | 
fornia.”” In such manner is the | 
film Love Never Dies introduced. | 


such a celestial send-off. The photo- | 
graphy, particularly of the fightingin the | 


air, is amazing in its realism, while the | 
story is amusing,exciting, pathetic, tragic, | 


and it ends in happiness. Our withers 


are wrung, our hearts melt. And always | 
there is Miss CotteEN Moore exerting | 
every device that the movie can demand | 
from its pretty twinklers; she is coy, | 


abashed, assured, tearful, mischievous, 


despairing, triumphant, with those dark | 


widely-set eyes, 80 expressive and sig- 
nificant, and that mobile Irish mouth. 
Almost she makes one wish that the 
movie was a movietone. A delicious 
brogue surely there must be ! 


As for the film, it is worthy of | 
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Whether or no this single eloquent 
_and emotional example is to be taken 
_as proof positive that Love cannot die 
\is another question. Too often one 
seems to have seen it in extremis to be 
| quite convinced. 
| Let me add a word about an actor 
| who is a favourite of mine, not only for 
| his merits but because he appears in 
the kind of film that most attracts me 
to the cinema—films of what is called 

the underworld. This is Grorcr Ban- 
crort, who is always either a “tough” 
or a police official. I think I prefer 
| him as a police official, as in The Drag- 
net, although in his latest picture, The 
| Docks of New York, as a colossal stoker 
| with no moral principle except the 
| boast that he has never missed a ship, 
| he is fascinating in his strength and a 
juggernautish singleness of purpose. 
Indeed, this singleness of purpose is his 
special quality: whether, as a lit-up coal- 
| shoveller, on a night out in New York 
| long before the dry days of CooLipGr 
| and Hoover, he is searching for a cer- 
| tain girl in the low joints of iniquity, 
| or whether as a giant inspector he is 
| after a master crook in dens no less 
| iniquitous but more splendid and illegal, 
| GrorGe Bancrortisthesame: immense, 
| fearless and no more to be diverted than 
| the tide. His stoker's fist and his 
inspector's gun equally are in- 


| stantaneous. I prefer his fist, on 


| account of the sheer muscular 


| power behind; he hits upward to 
| the jaw, as theyalways do on the 


| films, and, as he hits, lifts his 
man, no matter how hefty. That 


| is the way! The trouble is, 
| as it always is on the films, that 
| theman, having been sluggedand 


| knocked out, never shows any 
| signs of it after. But that is not 

Mr. Bancrort’s fault; that isthe 
| odd tradition of producers, who 
| either have never learned that 

a fight exhausts the fighters 
|} and that abrasions result, or 
| have agreed to suppress such 
| details. 

To say that Grorce Bancrorr 
is better than his films is not to 
his detriment ; but I am not sure 
that I want to see him in any 
other kind. I want him always 

| to be big and Herculean; to be 
| slow and deadly; and now and 
| then to crumple engagingly into 
: laughter. F. F. 





A Ball will be held at the Paik 

Lane Hotel in aid of the Victoria 
| Hospital for Children on Wed- 
| nesday, December 5th : dancing, 
| 10to3. Tickets (to include sup- 


i 


| per), thirty shillings each, or six Mae . 


| foreight guineas, may beobtained 





Bill Roberts 
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FILM-LOVE NEVER DIES. 
Jeannine (Miss COLLEEN Moore). “I CAn- 
NOT LET YOU GO. I CANNOT LET YOU DIE!” 
Captain Philip Blythe (Mr. Gary COOPER), 
“ DON’T BE SILLY; WE'RE ONLY HALF-WAY 
THROUGH THE FILM. AND WHAT ABOUT OUR 
FINAL CLOSE-UP?” 


from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Favarger, 
7, Sloane Street, 5.W.1. Whether you 
can go or not, a donation will be very 





gratefully received. 











AT THE TATTOO PICTURES. 
Miss Betty Compson. 


Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT. 
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ORACLES. 

_ A NEW complexity has recently heen 
intreduced into modern life as t he result 
of a remarkable discovery in the realms 
of commerce. This discovery, the work 
of some unknown benefactor of the | 
human race, is to the startling effect | 
that the purchase of almost any small 
article of personal use and adornment 
as, for instance, a collar, a tie, a hat or 
a safety-razor, is not, as was formerly 
supposed, a matter of no particular 
importance, to be entered into lightly | 
in a care-free and reckless manner, but 
is, on the contrary, an undertaking 
fraught with grave consequences to the 
purchaser, inasmuch as it may have 
far-reaching influences for good or ill 
upon his future well-being. Hence the 
conduct of the man who, acting upon 
mere impulse or instinct, dashes into 
a shop and thoughtlessly buys a bowler- 
hat or a pair of spats is now strongly 
deprecated and modern advertisers have 
not been slow to call attention to the 
extreme foolhardiness of such a pro- 
ceeding. Is there anyone who has not 
been moved almost to tears by harrow- 
ing stories like this ?— : 


“They were looking for an office 
sales manager and were con- 
sidering young Wilson for 
promotion. But Wilson's | 
collars weren't right; and 
this just turned the scale, 
so they passed him by and 
gave the post to Watson, who | 
always wore Pimplex Collars. | 
Moulded to the Neck. Oppor- | 
tunity did not knock again at | 
Wilson’s door. He _ never 
made good.” 


The almost unbearable poig- 
naney of a story like this 1s 
heightened by the additional 
circumstance that Watson is 
Wilson's junior by several years 
and is of a distinctly inferior 
mentality. Nobody doubted that 
Wilson was the right man for 
the job, but they couldn't stand 
his collars. Ah, if he had only 
known ! 

Now some such misfortune 
may fall to the lot of almost | 
anyone—an injudicious purchase 
in an unguarded moment— 
the wrong gloves—the wrong | 
braces—and who knows what | 
may happen and where it will | 
all end? 

How are these dangers 10} 
be avoided? While a definite | 
answer to this question 18 still 
to be found, it is suggested that | 
the following simple rules for | 
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Huntsman (galloping to “ Ho'lo”), “ WHERE DID YOU SEE THE FOX?” 
Boy. “1 AIN'T SEEN NO FOX.” 
Huntsman. “THEN WHAT WAS YE HOLLERIN’ FOR?” 





Boy. “’Cause I LIKES 'OLLERIN’.” 








ithe purchase of a toothbrush, for in-| brush may be freely and fearlessly pur- 


stance, may serve as a useful guide to| chased. 


the whole subject : 
|_ (i) The toothbrush first to be sought 
for, the toothbrush par excellence, is 
ithe one which is for the time being 
the principal topic of conversation 
Among excited little groups of the Right 
| People, wherever they are to be found in 
the exclusive haunts of Society. And if 
‘these people not only praise the tooth- 
_ brush but vie with each other in describ- 
Ing exactly how it is manufactured— 
: special patented process taking ten days 
_to complete, etc.—so much the better. 
| Search diligently for such a toothbrush 
, and, having found one, make straight 
for it and buy it without fear or hesi- 
tation. It can do you no harm. 
_ (2) If the Right People are calmly 
ignoring all the toothbrushes on the 
Market, there is no cause for despair. 
What are the Strong Silent Men talking 
ahout in the Great Open Spaces? Very 
likely about toothbrushes. Search, then, 
| for a toothbrush which these men are 
* ing in curt crisp monosyllables 
bn the bush or veld, re the prairie or 
| ape. from the Canadian Rockies to 
® Corsican maquis. Such a tooth- 
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It will not let you down. 
Moreover, the Strong Silent Man has 
this great advantage—he is able to 
demonstrate that five-and-sixpence, the 
price of the approved toothbrush, is 
only the apparent, not the real price of 
the article. Resting by the camp-fire 
in some lonely outpost of Empire with 
a companion of the same type (Silent, 
even if not quite so Strong), and think- 
ing the thing out closely, he proves to 
the other slowly, step by step, with 
remorseless logic that, whatever five- 
and-sixpence may be as a general rule, 
in the ease of this toothbrush five-and- 
six is equal to no more than three-and- 
ten. The friend,incredulousat first,iscon- 
vinced in the end. Silence is resumed. 
(3) The published testimonials of 
People in the Public Eye, such as girl 
channel swimmers, fast bowlers, actors, 
authors, cat-burglars and the like, 
should be received with caution, and 
more especially when there is a differ- 
ence of opinion between such persons 
and the Strong Silent Men. If it should 
unfortunately happen that at one and 
the same time the Sirong Silent Men 
are all swearing by the Shine-o-dent, and 


al 





mously backing the Toothgleam against | 
all comers, the intending purchaser may | 


become bewildered. Of this awkward 
dilemma there is only one possible solu- 
tion: follow the Strong Silent Man 
every time. Somewhere, in some Great 
Open Empty Space, he has thought tt out. 

These rules make no claim to infalli- 
bility, but they have been tried and 
tested, and have stood the test. They 
are recommended to the careful atten- 
tion of all those who desire peace of 
mind, contentment, prosperity and, last 
but not least, Tooth Happiness. 








New Craft for the Witch. 

“Baron von Kén'g, a 22-years old German 
airman, took a toothbrush and a towel and 
made a non-stop flight of about 900 miles from 
Berlin to Moscow.” —Daily Paper. 

This should put the broomstick quite 
out of fashicn. 
Vive la Liberté! 

“On the question of the Judges’ Rules, Sir 
Archibald was asked by the chairman—‘ Yo 
uwish o lave a very wide discretion to the 
oplice ?’ 

‘ The fewer rules you have the better,’ was 
the reply.”—Belfast Paper. 

Even of spelling. 
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| But still, est modus, as they say, in rebus, 


| The tingle of the “jingling minted quid” 


_ count the hours till mail-days. 
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THE LOST LEADER. 


Harp is the lot of Hoover, harder still 
That of a new and super-BrovGnam, 
whose wage, 

Too small his generous instincts to 
assuage, 
Drives him from office, much against 

his will, 
To ask for more. 


Is sweet to ears by res angusta 
troubled, 
But, though the fee be doubled and 
redoubled, 
One can't go on accepting every bid— 
Ask him no more. 


Each postman who comes hurrying to 


his gates 

With urgent messages bowed down 
arrives, 

As though he had not one but nine- 
teen lives— 


O Boards, O Companies, O Syndicates, 
Tempt him no more! 


“The face of HELEN launched a thou- 
sand ships,” 
But she was never asked, nor had the 


brain 
Or knowledge of Big Business to sus- 
tain 
Six whole-time jobs to save her from 
eclipse 


After the War. 


So give some respite, Magnates, to our 
Phebus, 
Some hours of leisure in the twenty- 
four; 
By all means keep the wolf far from 
his door, 


Ask not for more. 








THE TRAVELLER’S TALE. 
2, Thackeray Terrace, 
Kensington. 
Dearest MarGaret,—So you're going 
a tour round the world! Oh, how I 
envy you, and what you'll have to tell 
me when you write! I shall simply 
Never 
having been further than Brittany I have 
to see the world through the circulating 
library. Write reams. 
Yours most enviously, but still 
affectionately, Brryt. 


Hétel Téte Noire, 
Rue Chat Puant, 
Narseilles. 
Dear Beryt,—Thavk you for your 
letter. Well, here we are in Marseilles ! 
No time for more. Will write from Cairo. 
(Address: Hétel Sidi-Bel-Abbds, Impasse 


Dearest MARGARET,—What was 
Marseilles like? And did you feel awful 
in the Bay? I suppose by now you'll 
be in Egypt. In Egypt! Oh, tell me 
every last thing, and never forget how 
crowded and horrible the High Street 
of Kensington is for us chronic hum- 
drums! 1] think if anybody offered me 
the chance to see the Pyramids I'd re- 
turn home with material for four novels 
in my trunks. 
Much love, Beryt. 
Hotel Sidi-Bel-Abbas, 
Impasse du Sheikh, 
Cairo. 
My pear Beryt,—Well, here we are 
in Africa, which I have so looked for- 
ward to seeing. The weather is glorious, 
though very hot. Yesterday was hotter 
than to-day, but they tell us that is 
often the way; and there was actually 
a little rain the day before yesterday. 
Our train was an hour late—was not that 
tiresome? And it was so very stuffy I 
felt inclined to say, “ Dash it all!” 
We went to the Great Pyramid this 
morning—that or evening is the proper 
time here, it seems, as it is too sultry in 
the afternoons. There are a number of 
English people in the hotel, and it makes 
it very nice for bridge. . . . 


Garrison Hotel, 
Avenue Trop de Mousquites, 
Khartoum. 

My pear Beryi,— We got here seven 
days ago, so have now been here a week. 
Will you be very kind and go to Barking 
or Ponter and get me a pair of those 
fleecy bed-socks advertised in The Morn- 
ing Telegram? (I have marked them in 
the cutting). 

The weather is still glorious, but they 
tell us it was quite different before we 
came, as the town often gets the desert 
winds that are very treacherous and 
resemble the “ tramontana” variety 
that made my cousin’s (Eva Rice- 
Bronckhorst) throat so bad in Florence. 
We nearly lost her, and she had to be 
moved to Fiesole. I never go out of 
the hotel here without thinking of the 
Relief. It seems to make Khartoum so 
much more interesting. . . 


Dearest MarGaret,—What did you 
think when you stood by the Pyramids ? 
And is it true there is a temple in the 
- of the Sphinx? And what was 

arscilles like (I don’t mean only the 
quay)? ... 

S.S. Megaphonic. 

Dear Beryt,—As it is very hot I am 
writing on deck and not in my state- 
room. The sea is wonderfully blue, so 
excuse post-card as it is getting so 
hot (glass still rising!) I cannot write 




















du Sheikh). 
Love, MARGARET. 


more. 


aule 


Skinner s Hotel, 
Rumgunge, 
Bombom, Calcutta. 
Dear Beryu,—India, where we landed 
a fortnight ago, is very pretty, and quite 
different from arything I had seen 
before. The buildings are very fine and | 
splendid roads, v. fine scenery, and | 
climate seems wonderfully nice and mild | 
here, though impossible later, so I hear. | 
The snap is the Taj Mahal; the one on | 
the left. is Mr. Cyrus K. Emerson, a y. 
nice American who travelled with us, 
and I, as you see, well in the middle! 
Yours, MARGARET, 


Dean Marcaret,—Is there really | 
Suttee still in India? Did you see any 
child-brides or burning-ghats? I’ve 
never quite been able to believe in these 
horrors, but I will take your word either 
way. And when you were in Cairo 
did you see any sheikhs? And are they 
really attractive? Personally I think 
their robes give them a most unfair 
advantage. I’m certain no English- 
woman would look at them twice if she 
saw them in a bowler-hat. And the 
dragoman—-tell me about him. (Do you 
remember the one who poisoned the 
coffee in Bella Donna, and said: “ Every- 
thing mah-ee led-dy warnts she must 
haeve’’?)... 


Roturua, 
Hite Titi, 
Wakiki. 

Dear Beryt,-—I think I remember 
Bella Donna. It was at the St. James’s 
Theatre, was it not? And what a won- 
derful make-up ALEXANDER had! 

Well, to continue my adventures. 

One touches at Sydney for the 
Solomons, whence one is taken over by 
mail-boat. 

Yesterday I experienced my first 
earthquake and, though we are quite 
safe, I hope it will be my last!! We 
formed a party to tour the affected 
areas, and you never saw anything like 
it. One wears nothing but white here. 
The native dresses are most attractive. 

As I am not sure about the Customs, 
Duty, ete., I will not send you any local 
present, though there are some delight- 
ful ones to be had ; but do, please, dear, 
accept the enclosed money-order and 
buy yourself something pretty with it 
in the West-End. 

The bed-socks arrived safely. I sup- 
pose they were out of the white, but 
pink will do. The weather remains 
glorious, so shall not be needing them 
yet. I will now say “ Aloha! 

MARGARET. 


P.S.—Marseilles was, if I remember, 
v. noisy, and I couldn't tell you whether 
there is a temple in the Sphinx's paw, | 
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but the face is v. chipped. Such a pity! 
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And, if indiscipline should make him pack, 

He'd hear the chimes of Fulham call him back, 
Seeming to say, in tones that plead and yearn, 
“Turn again, WINNINGTON !"—and he would turn. 
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MR. PUNCH’'S PERSONALITIES.—LXXXIlI. 


Has left his constitution undisturbed ; 
To all concerned he wishes to confide 
The fact that he is still quite fit inside. 


RIPE age, by which activities are 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Mr. J. A. Spenper, on The America of To-day (BENy), | 
_ reminds me of those tactful emissaries of regal etiquette 
| who were sent out to report on the charms of foreign 
| princesses with a view to their master’s establishment in 
| matrimony. The faithful Tuomas Cromwe.u of a not very 
towardly Ann or Cieves and a somewhat disgruntled 
| Henry VIII., Mr. Spenver is obviously out to do his duty 
| both by America and England; to assure the lady that her 
charms are being generously presented, and to forestall any 
possible aversion on the part of the gentleman by insisting 
| that you cannot judge foreign beauties by English canons. 
| The first two-thirds of his book, its picturesque travel notes 
| of an extensive tour last spring, its extremely careful survey 
| of American life and institutions, undoubtedly achieve both 
| ends. America is conclusively shown to be more unlike the 
| old England from which she sprang, the old England (what 
| there is of it) that still remains, than any of our Continental 





i 


neighbours. America (Mr. SpenpER quotes) is “ moving 
away from Europe,” and, as far as civilisation is concerned, 
we may go to her but she will not return to us. This 
settled, however—and settled it will be for every reader of 
these illuminating pages—the future relations of England 
and America fall to be considered. War debts, naval com- 
mitments, ordinary commercial transactions, our mutual 
| interest (to be amplified or retrenched?) in Continental 
readjustments and the common future of humanity—what 
have we to say to each other under these heads? ’ In this 
the third section of his book Mr. SpENDER modifies his 
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attitude. I only hope his obvious delight in the réle of the 
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| genial guest will induce his late hosts to overlook his subse- 
quent concessions to the spirit of Truthful James. 





The late Empress of Russia first entered her future 
husband’s capital in the train of a funeral procession. She 
saw his coronation clouded by the terrible ‘‘ Hodynka” dis- 
aster. In Paris she was given the rooms of QuEEN Marir- 
Antoinette. Baroness Sopuie BuxHorveDEN, in The Life 
and Tragedy of Alexandra Feodorovna (LONGMANS), presents 
her beloved mistress as one who cared nothing for politics, 
who found her happiness in her home, and whose only short- 
coming was a failure to break through the rigid formalities 
of a stifling Court etiquette. Dogged by ill-health and evil 
chances and followed by malicious misrepresentation, she 
moved through gathering portents to an inheritance of final 
tragedy; yet her loyalty to her adopted country was so un- 
shakeable that even after a year's intolerably sordid imprison- 
ment she eould write, «Thank God we are still in Russia. 
That the author states a case without prejudice no one 
would claim, yet she brings very notable self-restraint and 
reticence, particularly in regard to the political activities of 
the Tsar himself, to strengthen her argument, and it 1s 
beyond all dispute that she passionately believes every word 
of her plea. For my own part I cannot deny that she carries 
conviction, all the familiarly-accepted charges of disloyalty 
to the Allied cause and meddlesome interference in polities 
utterly disappearing in this honest record of t he every-day life 
of the sad shy woman who “had always thought cards 
were a little wrong,” and who would persist in deserting her 
Court to nurse her children ; even the Rasputin ineident 


. | ‘ oy | 
becoming no more than the despairing attempt of a mother | 


at her wits’ end, medical men failing her, to save ber little 
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gon’s life by the help of a plausible 
nack, In the great total of evidence 
must pass before the historian who 
would summarise the grim and loveless 
turmoil that was the Russian revolution, 
this volume must be weighed on behalf 
of oneof its most hapless and, as now it 
would seem, one of its noblest figures. 


‘It’s frequently stated in books I've 
read 





| That brains exist in the hero’s head, 

| And some of them show, when you test 
it out, 

| That the truth of the statement ’s open 
| to doubt. 


| Others, however, the rarer kind, 

| Leave no doubt in the reader’s mind, 

And Ayrnoxy Armstrona’s practised 
hand 


Has given us one of the choicer brand. 


} 

In The Secret Trail (a Metuuen book) 
| The hero's a brilliantly brainy crock, 

| And most of the time he is pitting his 
| skill 

| Against others, if anything, brainier 
| still. 


| 

| The underworld and the powers above, 
| A murder or so and a touch of love— 

| Allare involved in getting a rise 

| Out of a network of foreign spies. 


| And, though in a tale like this you may 
| know : 
Where the final honours are sure to go, 
You'll never guess till the reading’s 


done 
How the winning trick is going to be 
won, 


| There is an impressive amount of 
d material in Mr. Henry Barriei’s 
me (Bus), but it is a book more 
enjoyable in retrospect than in the 
-Teading. Its rather clumsy fashion of 
| Meorporating as much “ document” as 
le gives it too frequently the air 

of an over-literal translation; and the 
al yin which much of itshistorical, 
enitical and personal information is con- 
| eyed, strike me as neither true to nature 
Ror artistically attractive. Yet it is 
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ME LEGS, OR I’LL GIVE YOU A PUNCH ON THE NOSE!” 



































| . , = : 
| 4 generous piece of work, written from a sound standpoint 


(of critical appreciation; and it is never afraid of those 
| 8€tlo-comic touches which occur in the lives of the most 
find and do so much to vivify their recital. Personally 
the charm of Here's first Egeria far more credible 

/ When I read that her spoon of pea-soup fell out of her hand 
on the occasion of a mystical revelation ; and the fact that 
himself saved ‘the life of Kart Marx's baby by 
ng and preparing a hot bath adds an ex- 
of ing domestic background to the intellectual relations 
hmen. Mr. BarRLEtn’s account of Heine in London 
Ramsgate owes much to this eye for homely detail, as 
Batons portrait of Madame Heine. On the literary 
i has done the ignorant reader a service in introducing 
jrouen thymed translations of the lyrics in connection with 








. . . i 
the episodes which gave rise to them ; and, though he does 
not comment intrusively on either the poems or the situa- | 
tions himself, he has taken unusual pains to reproduce the 
attitude of contemporaries. An interesting epilogue traces | 
the fortunes of the poet's statue, commissioned by ELizaBErTH | 

i 

} 


of Austria and now one of the prime ornaments of repub- 
lican Hamburg, and emphasizes the parallel vicissitudes of 
the poet’s posthumous fame. | 


From what publishers cacophonously style the “blurb” | 
I learnt that a critic had said of Miss OstENso that she 
“grips her story squarely, as a man will take hold of the 
plough-handles, driving the coulter in; "’ whereupon only a 
stern sense of duty brought me to read her delicately-told 
tale of he Mad Carews (HEINEMANN), living on their baronial 
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| demesne in the flat lands of Minnesotaand cherishinga heritage 
| of quixotic pride and romantic folly. (When will publishers 


| for want of that home- 


| Mountain that was part 


| ing imnocent persons 
| from the gallows at the 


| nickname stuck ito 


|} ess Orczy. It did in- ® 
_extricably, and, meet- 

ing it three or four times to a page, I found myself de- 
' veloping a grievance against%Jon for expressing his narrow 
| escape so dramatically. Patrick Mulligan, as I prefer to call 
| him, rescued his clients in no nig 


} 


} 


learn that a “blurb” kills more books than it sells?) As 
Miss Hildreth Carew tactfully explained to her sister-in-law, 
there was a vast difference between being ‘‘ born into the 
family and not merely married into it.” Yet in common 


with all notable families the Carews had a skeleton—indeed 
| several skeletons—in the family cupboard. 
| of those skeletons it would be unfair to say more than that 
| moral cowardice was among their number. When the in- 
| evitab!e crisis came to overwhelm the Carews and their vain- 


Of the nature 


glorious pomp, their first and last thought was of escape. 
And I felt like cheering when that truly delightful girl, Elsa 
Bowers—far too attractive not to have deserved a better fate 
than marriage with even the best of his family, Bayliss 
Carew—faced the assembled Ca/ews and told them frankly 


that flight was not for her, nor was she going to bring up 


any child of hers to be a coward. For another reason I think 





Mr. R. F. W. Rees; not that it is any longer than most 
novels, but because of the rich variety of ingredients of | 
which it is made up. To begin with there is the “ shaded | 
lily” herself, Kitty Mostyn, child of a settler in South Africa | 
who has taken a native woman to wife, and the heroine of | 
the story. Then there is the Great War and Kitty nursing 
out at the Front, and Max Dellaway falling in love with her | 
and becoming heir to the Lethington title and estates, and | 
Kitty pretending that she does not love him and pushing | 
him into an engagement with the scheming un-shaded Carol. 
In order to clinch matters Kitty herself gets engaged to a 
nice healthy: minded young man, whom everyone for some 
curious reason calls by his surname, and off all four go to 
South Africa. Of course no author ever piled all his prin- 
cipal characters into a ship for nothing, and, after they have 
landed Carol at Capetown, they have the most exciting 
wreck, and Kitty and Maz, with a grating, swim ten miles 
to the coast and fall into each other’s arms in a Kaffir kraal. 





Elsa was wise not to 
accompany the family 
to the sunbaked rough- 
lands of Texas. She 
would have pined away 


stead at the foot of The 


and parcel of her being. 
If there are other home- 
steads as delightful as 
that in Minnesota I 
am going there one of 
these days. 





Skin o' My Tooth 
(Hopper AND SrouGcu- 
TON) was the nickname 
given to an _ astute 
criminal lawyer, Patrick 
Mulligan, who had a 


happy knack of rescu- 


tpew 
ones! — 


eleventh hour. ‘The 


him,” says the Baron- 





Diner. “ THE BLOKE WITH 





Diner. “ ASK THAT FELLOW TO COME ALONG HERE.” 
Waiter. “‘WHO DO YOU MEAN, SiR?” 


There are many more 
excitements, but at last 
everything ends hap- 
pily, and the lily is 
proved to be of a pure 
white strain. On the 
whole an _ enjoyable 
story, with that fresh- 
ness that caneven make 
an overcrowded story 
attractive. 





Black Tent (Mis 
AND Boon) opens with 
the arrival of Karin 
Sandler, an American 
girl, of whose charms | 
Mr. Harotp Beas 
left me in no manner of 
doubt, at Liverpool in | 
“the wonderful sum- 
mer of 1914.” She 
was on a visit to the 
Rashtons, whose family 
consisted of a very dis- 
tinguished surgeon, his 
incompatible wife and 
a young son, brilliant 
but without balance. 





THE PERAMBULATING PUB.” 





diy fashion. Acquittal 
through failure of evidence would not haye satisfied him ; 
he must find the actual murderer, and he did it every time 
with the most consummate ease. A day's quiet thinking, 
and then a touch on the shoulder, followed by a full confes- 
sion or an equally conclusive suicide. It is all so simple that 
Mulligan might be acclaimed a prince of detectives if only 
one could believe in him. Unfortunately his “methods” are 
never adequately explained. In nearly all the twelve exploits 
here recorded his triumph rests on the author's word, and 
in detective stories the author's word is simply not good 
—— But while I am not particularly anxious to meet 
| Mr. Mulligan again there is one of his exploits, mentioned 
but not recorded, of which I long to hear more. It is the 
one in which he reseued Lord Mallory “literally by the 
skin of his teeth.” Literally ! : ‘ 





The reader who likes a great deal for his money will 
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get it if he invests in The Shaded Lily (Meraven), by 








The Rashtons lived in London, and until war was declared 

Karin spent a gay and amusing time with them. But during 

the succeeding years terrific disasters encompassed the 

surgeon. For instance his son was shot for cowardice in 

France, his wife was murdered in London and he was | 
arrested for the crime. Obviously it was Mr. BrGBIE's 

aim to purge Oliver Rashton’s soul by suffering, but if he 

had been less drastic in his methods he would, it seems to 

me, have written a tale at once more artistic and help‘ul. 





Shardlow, works-manager to a firm of engineers and iron- 
founders, had invented a process for the manufacture of 
castings which was expected to revolutionize the industry, 
and, if you read The Hammer of Doom (Cou.tys), you will | 
find that he met with a sudden and terrible death. He was | 
a grumpy old man, with more enemies than friends, and | 
Mr. Francis Everton has an excellent tale of detection to 
tell before the actual criminals are discovered. Personally 
I do not think that he gave me quite a fair chance to solve 
the mystery for myself, but that is not a great grievance 1D | 
a story that shows considerable knowledge of engineering | 
and will keep its readers agog to the last page. 
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Tax abolition of a time-limit for the 
| Test matches is considered to be to the 
| advantage of batsmen who are apt to be 
‘a little shaky for the first few days. 
| “ 


| CHARIVARIA. 


- Lieut.-Commander Kenwortuy has 
informed a daily paper that his diet 
does not include red meat. So much 
for the rumour that he always trains 
for Question-time on raw beef. 


Mr. Joan L. Pinarim, of London, has 
crossed the Atlantic for the hundred- 
anéd-fiftieth time. Earlier Pilgrims found 
once enough. a 


Alady-writer asks: ‘‘ Does a woman 
prefer a husband whoj — 
gives way to her, or the 
other sort?” What 
other sort ? 





." 

| SCHUBERT, we are 
| told, couldn't say “« Bo” 
toa publisher. Even 
‘now only American 
| composers attempt this 
famdianty, 


| BS 

A large cowboy bar 

| near Hyde Park is said 
tobe projected. It has 
been a long-felt want 

jamong the  bronco- 

| busters of the Row. 


and §. Railway Com- 
| pany to bring Southend 
jnearer London is des- 
| eribed as tentative. Op- 
tenga is anticipated 
| trom supporters of an 
alternative scheme to 
| take it nearer the sea. 
* x 


| Ascheme of the L. M. 


“WELL, DEA 








changed since the days when women 
ran hurdle-races in crinolines. 


A shortage of English apples in the 
New Year is predicted. We trust that 
timely precautions will be taken against 
a plague of doctors. 


Africa is said to be so overrun by 
big-game shooting-parties that lions 
have become too seared to roar. They 
are being shot for cowardice. 


“The shiny nose is a bane to women- 
golfers,” says an article on the care of 
thecomplexion. It makes it so difficult 
to keep the eye on the ball. 





Lady Exveanor Samira confesses that 








R, NOW HOW DID YOU ENJOY YOUR GAME? 4 


“OH, TREMENDOUSLY! D’ you KNOW, TWICE I GOT HOME ON THREE NO 
TRUMPS DOUBLE 


>.” 





ok soeumemene 
Complaint is made that plays per- 
formed by amateur theatrical companies 
ure often spoilt by excessive applause. 
Professionals endure this annoyance 
more philosophically. : 


_ Signor Mussorint has announced his 
intention to give away no more signed 
photographs of himself, owing to the 
humerous and incessant demands for 
them. Carsar was never driven to this. 


The disclosure, after ten years, that 
the author of a poem in The Times on 
the surrender of the German Fleet was 
the Poet Laureate, is regarded as a facer 
for Mr. James Dovcuas. 


“ The publication ofa photograph of 
ee Practising for « hurdle-race in 
users shows how greatly ideas have 








VOL. cLxxy, 





pearances that his distinctive eyebrows 
become noticeable. The same thing has 





paragraphists earn their living by sup- 
plying trivial details about prominent 
authors. It isto Mr. Bennerr’s credit, 
however, that he has not allowed this 
to deter him from being prominent. 


Lord BrirkENHEAD pointed out to 
Aberdeen students that the glittering 
prizes of life might be within their 


that the hard road to Fleet Street and 
the City runs through St. Stephen’s. 





a new profession for 
women we read of 
spee'al cupboards for 
young children and old 
people, brides and 
| bachelors, servants and 
| millionaires. 
is said about skeletons. 


* 
According to a weekly 
journal one can often 
experience a nightmare 
with the eyes wide 


fours like that. 


Discussing work for 
the B.B.C. a novelist 
says it is time authors 
looked round. This ad- 
vice has been antici- 
pated by Mr. G. K. 
CHESTERTON. 


 § 


A lady M.P. says that 
the modern girl does not 
take after her mother. 
The modern father says 
there is seldom any- 








she arrived late at a theatre the other 
night, but mentions that Lord CastLe- 
ROSSE was even later. We deplore this 
tendency of gossip-writers to inculpate 
one another. 


Sir Ropertr SanpErs, the new Chair- 
man of the Kitchen Committee of the 
House of Commons, is an ex- Master of 
Staghounds. There is no truth, how- 
ever, in the rumour that he, has asked 
for the assistance of the Whips at feed- 
ing-time. 


“ Scotland’s Finest View ” is the sub- 
ject of a newspaper discussion. Many 
Scotsmen favour the prospect from the 
Cheviots looking towards London. 





According to a paragraphist it is only 
on Mr. Rupyarp Kiprrixe’s public ap- 


thing left-for her to take. 


Aman who threw another down some 
area-steps, blacking his eyes and fractur 
ing a collar-bone, has been fined three 


pounds. It seems « lot for the money. | 


A “strong” comediaf at a London 
music-hall tears a telephone-directory 
in two with his hands. We should 
hate to be in a telephone booth with 
him when he gets a wrong number. 


An Alkali Indicated. 


‘ Desipte the long list of engagements which | 
the Prince managed to fulfil he continued his | 


studies aciduously.’’—-New Zealand P sper. 


been observed about Mr. Grorae Rosey. | 


Mr. ArnoLp Bennetr complains that | 


grasp, but he omitted to warn them 


In an article on cupboard-building as | 


Nothing | 


open. We've seen plus- | 


‘‘ About 28 cents of the consumer's d ilar 
spent in retail stores goes for food, in height | 
from 1,000 to 10,000 feet. '—Canadian Paper. | 


When it gets as high as this we run. 
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Too long have I been strayin’ 
THE ATTACK ON THE RATE-RELIEF BILL THE HEART OF A SONG. ___ Every night I've rage 
(with a hint on how not to do tt). Ix furtherance of the work so well |°% a send me back to mammy down in Kent. 
Ir I'd the fortune to possess begun by contributors to these columns Or, m the reverse case 
A lot of Syndicated Press, 1 would like to bring before the public e's om place I’m knowing 
Whose aim (if any) was to guide notice a volume shortly to be published Oe die arg cd 
The conduct of the safer side ; whose compiler has laboured diligently jeithty Streets go up and 
And if I thought a change of friends in the cause of distressed vocalists. To Just as they used to be ; 
Would better serve my private ends, | quote from his preface, “The heart of = oh, my own is filled with joy ! 
And so arranged to turn about a song is in its title,” and in pursuance My Lott aay er gd s there 
And try to boost the old gang out, of this conception he has collated and ec ee 
To see if Labour toed the line, classified existing songs. according to : 
Or else a Lib.-and-Lab. combine, their titles, with explanatory comments} Elsewhere we have 
Hoping to have more fish to slaughter | Upon each group. — Tue Consuncrionan Grovp, 
By casting over troubled water ; But the work is des'gned to assist | Examples: Before. 
And if, to put my soul at ease, also the song-writer himself. Many a ee 
I'd sent my millions overseas, good song, says the author, is wrecked | Until 
Planting ’em in enlightened lands upon a bad title. Accordingly under | ae nee jh 
Out of the clutch of lawless hands, each group-heading he appends a list | Suggestions : J ny -— 
Under a sounder system which of new suggestions that suit the type} ~ °°" But ‘ 
Rightly reveres the Very Rich ; of song with which they are associated ge That 
If that were my position, then I quote at random by way of illus- On Purpose T, 
I'd take my Syndicated Pen tration : Notwithstandina 
And make the Tories’ blood run chill, THe “O' Mixe” Group. Inasmuch As. ete. 
Going for their Derating Bill ise Examples: Friend o' Mine. 
And, having learnt, by Nature’s light Pal o’ Mine. 
And years of use, to know at sight 
The sort of thing my public swallows, 
I'd further my design as follows :- 








To quote another passage of com- 
mentary : 

This Group [the Hearty Fighter 

shares with the Drake Group a com- 


Shipmates o’ Mine, ete. 
Expressing the general philosophy of 
personal attachment. For more special- mon tendency to modulateintopathos | 
‘Readers (whose numbers daily soar), |ised forms of this, see groups listed! ; » penultimate stanza, pr 

If tie Kaede ¥ bal x oa — , grou} in the penultimate stanza, prompted | 
. ge poor ools - of or, under Section D 1 (Devotion). by intimations of mortality natural | 
To vras th ‘ Bill one Littl » bit Among these we find such headings as:| toanadventurouscalling. But inthe 
Sivan idine it sees ah ale "3 Morner-Compiex Group cree = ae ee » 
4 oe Se, i : See ; dispelled by a final and satisfactory 
And so what chance is there for you? Examples : Mother. wrt ei of insensitive opt sadnee 
Its muddled makers seek to show A Mother. ‘a ; 

What it ’s about, but they don’t know; My Mother. Chen there is 

And therefore Batpwin has to go!” The Mother, ete. Tue Horticunturat Grove. 


That, briefly, is the sort of stuff Suggestions : Your Mother. Examples : In a Persian Garden. 

I'd let ‘em have by way of bluff, Our Mother. In a Monastery Garden, | 
Telling ’em in their serried masses His Mother. ete. 

That they're a set of long-eared asses, Their Mother. Suggestions : In a Back Garden. 

Unfit to cope with any strain To or For 6 Mother. In a Front Garden. | 
Put on the thing they call their brain. By, With or From a In a Vegetable Garden. | 
But withthese home-truths I'd be shy Mother, ete. In a Zoological Garden, 
Of mixing up an obvious lie P 


About a Bill whose mover states . 
: : - Examples: Devon, Glorious. The extensive range covered by this 
Its clear intent :—‘ Relief of Rates ples: Devon, Glorious - 


Devon by the Sea, Red. system of classification may be suggested 
Farm, Down on the. by such Group-headings as these, se- | 
Sussex by the Sea. lected without forethought : 
Tennessee, Way Down in,| The Irish, the Exotic, the Quaint | 

ete. Little, the Good Old, the Saucy, the | 
Roast Beef, the Gladsome, the Swash- | 
buckle, the Airy Fairy, the Campano- | 
logical and the Diddums. 


mientras 


7 


Also the Nosrataic Group. etc. 


vevsuiin arpa 
oe ge 


Out of the universal chest 

In aid of industry depressed, 

With no new burden made to fafl 

On any local back at all.” 

These facts I shouldn't dare ignore, 

Saying, “ Your rates will cost you Upon this Group the author com- 
more ;” ments as follows :— 

My readers’ heads, however fat, Note the difference between the 

Could hardly be as thick as that. English and American style of Nos- 


The slogan of your parrot-bird talgic. There is a wide scope for the 
May be too patently absurd ; ambitious song-writer who aims at a 
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Another Glimpse of the Obvious. | 
“T ama kind of orphan. My father and 

mother are dead.”"—Australian Paper. 

Of coming home to roost-one day ; . ‘s time ; weut, ‘On the strip of road that “= aga 

And bub i invi 4 A ‘ t's time I went and meadow well-fed donkeys trot happuy. 

Are apt _ = _— deflation . | To my little Southern mammy down in Kent; Some of these live in cottages—the kind one 

P spoil the circulation. O.5. On her knee 1 'J] soon be sittin’ dreams of acquiring after a long hard-working 

_ As she purls and p!ains her knittin’, | life."—Local Paper 

“Lonpow Bucks Rise.” I jest love to it * ore content | | With all one’s ambitions fulfilled, even 

And quite on f . mewetn Deily Paper. High time I went, idown to bunches of carrots in the 
na quite a lot fell too intherecent gale. | Or all my hird-earned savin's ‘ll be spent ; | drawing-room carpet. 
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A WITHDRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENT. 
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Bus-driver. ““ WOTCHER STOPPIN’ FOR, MATE?” 
Midget-driver. “ 1 WAS JUST WAITING FOR YOU TO SAY SOMETHING FUNNY.” 








MY BAD FISH. 


Tue other day I made a complaint in 

a restaurant. It was not a very big com- 

plaint, but then it was not a very big 

restaurant. Of course there are men 

who makecomplaints in big restaurants. 

| I know a fellow who in the —— of all 

| places can not only complain that the 

| Poulet Poché Aujourd’ hui is looking a 

bit Hier but can actually ask the head 

| wine-waiter to bring him a fish-fork at 

once, please. And he gets away with it 

_too. The head wine-waiter does bring 

| him a fish-fork and looks pleased to do 

it, while from the kitchens is heard a 

| muffled report as the chef responsible 

| for the Poulet, having written a note 
for the coroner, shoots himself. 

But I am not that sort of person. I 
| never make complaints in big restaur- 
| ants, not even by writing them on the 
| back of my bill and getting out before 
_ the manager can read my handwriting. 
| In the first place I think I am one of 
| those strong men who are born to suffer 
| in silence; and in the second place it is 
| no fun in a big restaurant because they 

always agree obsequiously with what- 





i 





Well, my complaint in this particular 
small restaurant was about the fish. It 
may have been the sudden November 
heat-wave, or it may simply have been 
that the fish had got tired of waiting, 
but I had a faint suspicion when it 
was first placed in front of me, which, 
after I had blown my nose and tried 
again, became a certainty. So I called 
up the waiter. 

My original intention had been to say 
simply, “ Look here, waiter, | don’t 
think this fish is very good; bring me 
an omelette instead.” And there the 
incident would have been closed. But 
you can’t do things as simply as that 
in a small Soho restaurant run by a 
gentleman of South European extrac- 
tion. For the proprietor tamely to 
acquiesce in any complaint is incredibly 
to admit himself in the wrong. Worse 
still, it is to forgo the possibility of a 
delightful argument beneficially stimu- 
lating to all concerned. 

So that I had barely got out the first 
half of my remark before the waiter 
said in awe-struck tones, “I fetch-a da 
manager, Saire,” and disappeared round 
a screen. He appeared, I must say, to 





| ever you say. 


be divided between eager anticipation 








of the forthcoming discussion and an 
evident regret that he would have him- 
self to relinquish the future conduct of 
the affair to his superior. 

At the cheering news of an imminent 
dispute the manager had obviously 
dropped everything he was doing. He 
appeared in his shirt-slceves, beaming 
with delight. 

“There is something bad? Yes? No?” | 
he began, with the air of one offering | 
me choice of weapons. I could see that 
no matter whether I chose “ Yes” or | 
“No” he would take up whichever was | 
left. 

“This fish,” I began, rather diffidently | 
now, “is not good.” 

‘Impossible, Monsieur ; he is bought 
this morning. Is it not so, Mario e” | 
he said, turning to the waiter at his | 
elbow, who was obviously acting as his | 
second in this affair of culinary honour. | 
Mario at once agreed with as much 
vigour as if he were taking an oath of | 
allegiance to Mussonini just outside & 
chemist’s shop; and the proprietor | 
turned to me again. It was my move. 

‘Even if it were bought ten minutes 
ago,” I pointed out, “that is hardly 
proof.” 
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«Qh, but, Monsieur! Tenez! One 
meenit. Yousee.” He shot off into 
the kitchen, to reappear with a large 
howl of small raw fish in the nude—a | 
singularly repulsive sight. ‘These are 
zesame—absolument. These bons, yes.” 

«J think they ‘re not bons and I'd like 
an omelette.” 

“Of course Monsieur can have an 
| omelette instead,” he agreed politely, 
| and shrieked off: ‘‘ Une-omelette-une- 
| tou'-suite!” Having thus courteously 
| disposed of the trimmings round the 
| main theme he reverted to his argu- | 
‘ment: “But ze feesh ?” ~ | 
«Pas bon !” | Cae: 

“Comment ca?” 

I gave an expressive sniff in the 
direction of my plate. 

I wished a» moment later I hadnt. 
He instantly dived into the bowl he 
held, drew out one of the raw fish 















































\therein, sniffed it noisily, shook his Li}, y 
| head and passed it over to me. / 
_ I declined the gambit. I am not 
good at this sort of thing in the middle ; 
| of a meal. , 

“Nozzing bad, no?” he stated, and 

grabbed another from his bowl. ‘ Nor Y 
zis, yes?” he continued, and began to| // 
go through the complete roll of fish on| / 
the strength one by one. ‘“ What is it| 7 
| bad, yes?” he asked at last. f 
I judged the time had come for frank| 7” 
| speaking. | 
| “Tt smells,” I said plainly, politely | 
and distinctly. : 
| He was not annoyed. In fact an 
ecstatic smile of comprehension sud- 
' denly lit up his face. 

“Smells—yes, yes,” he agreed, to my 
| amazement. “ Yes, smells,” he repeated, 
| to make his meaning clear. 

“Well, there you are, then,” I said. 

I was quite tired of the argument by 
now, but glad that I had convinced him, 
even though he seemed so pleased about | 
it. “And now I want my omelette,” I “4 
| concluded. fot - 
_ “Smells,” he repeated joyfully. ‘Pavr- - 
 Jattement.” He held up another, sniffed 
af it and said « Bon!” Kindly oid lady (a little confused). 
mething had evidently gone wrong| BRIGHT YounG MONKEY.” 
|Somewhere. He seemed to have the| ===> 









“WELL, MY DEAR, I HEAR THAT YOt 
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Bem 1a 


ARE A 





| Wrong book of words. smelts. I did not, however, reopen the 
“Smells! Pah!” I said. argument. It seemed to me that the 
“Smells! Yes,” he countered. proprietor’s English was not advanced 
We paused, looking at one another. enough to grasp the finer points. A.A. 

It seemed to be a deadlock. Of course ——— 

won by making him admit that Our Humorous Bill-posters. 





the fish smelt badiv, but the annoying | “ SPITTING | - Use THE 
ane was that he would look as though | St RICTLY = a + sepa 
| 4@ considered he had won too. My KnOREREEED LA. ceri, 


omelette, however, materialised at that 
| minute and so we bowed gracefully and | 
| Separated. It was not till just as I was 
| R0iNg out that a 
| | looked 
| that the 


ne 


England Tramcar. 


“One is forced to the belief that the whole 

thing is an election bride which should be 
thought struck me and scotched. Wake up, Scotland!” 

at the menu again and realised Scots Paper. 


fish under discussion had been | So Gretna may come into its own again. 


Adjacent Advertisements in a North of 


Disarmament. 
Kino Ricuarp’s statue by the House of 
Lords 
Dropped from its grasp the trustiest of 
swords; 
This indicating, 
wind’s act, 
Another convert to the Kellogg 


through the whirl- 


Pact. 


The Fruitful Fib. 
*“Hanp LYING 
Sanctioned for Officers Serving Abroad in 





| 
| 
eileen | 


Survey Ships.”——Daily Paper. 
The afterdeck on most ships must be | 
paved with gold. | 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
XI.—Has Home-Trovsie. 

O Trix my fortunate spinster I've 
had an epileptic day and I must unload 
the lacerated soul, of course the truth 
is that the throes of beinga public woman 
are quite enough for one mortal my dear 
| without having to cope with a private 
| life to boot, and my dear I''m beginning 
| to think there may be something in all 
that avunculous chat about woman's 
| place being in the home and not in the 
| House, and what's to happen when the 
twins arrive if any, I shall have to 
| 


















utterly park them somewhere or retire 
| to the Chiltern Hundreds or something. 
Well my dear it began at 9.0 this 





sheaves, and of course the staff gets more 
and more subversive, and my dear the 
cook has been too democratic about late 
meals and because Haddock will burgle 
the larder and mutilate the cold bird at 
midnight, so my dear yesterday I utterly 
determined to hand the harpy her pass- 
port and give Haddock rather a lecture, 
because my dear for the first few months 
the best brides procrastinate somewhat, 
but there comes a moment when one 
has to merely assert the little self as 
you ‘ll find darling. 

However easier said than done, be- 
cause my dear | was al/ prepared with a 
rather moving little homily when Had- 
dock bounded into bed and said Did I 
mind if he finished his book which was 









| morning when I had to sack the cook, 


chagrin I'd quite forgotten about the 
lecture darling, however never go back 
on your word when dealing with a child 
or husband, so I lay quiet and suffered 
my dear rather pathetic because I had 
a sudden attack of morbid Wisteria if 
you know what I mean, well | quite 
felt that this perhaps was the absolute 
beginning of the end, my dear I must 
have been dormatose because I sort of 
looked down the vistas of the years and 
saw Haddock reading the whole of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica for quite ever 
and me my dear lying neglected under 
the first five volumes, however I bore 
the vision for a long time bravely, my 
dear with scarcely a sigh or a weary 
turn-over, which is what I sometimes 





that Octopus book I told you about, 


do when in the martyr-mood darling, 





| my dear agony, orrather 
| it began about 7.0 this 
| morning when Haddock 
| started to read in bed, 
because my dear you 
| know I’m utterly for 
self-determination and 
everything but I have 
begun recently to rather 
mould my Haddock, 

only my dear he’s rather 

unplastic I find and he 
| has the most unorthodox 
habits, of course I know 
| that writers are never 
| too normal but I do 
| think the mate of a 
| public woman ought to 
| shave when he gets up 
| instead of just before 


| lunch, don’t youdarling, 

only of course I do 
| rather sympathize be- 
| cause I’m never con- 
| scious till an hour after 
| breakfast myself, and 
| my dear the torment of 





Wife. “I WISH YOU HADN'T SAID THAT. 





Husband (talking into telephone). “YES, A LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME.” 


HE ’'LL KNOW 


because anyhow Had- 
dock was too imper- 
vious, my dear perfectly 
embedded in architec- 
ture, and at last my 
dear I suddenly found 
myself whimpering 
mouldily into the dewy | 
pillow, well then of 
course he was too con- | 
cerned and utterly flung | 
the Octopus away, only 
as luck would have it } 
I rather blurted out a} 
few puss-remarks about 
that Mrs. Green, who | 
my dear was at the | 
Antons’ the other day | 
and of course a whole | 
week-end gave merather | 
spleen-trouble because 
my dear she #s magical, | 
only thanks be Haddock 
doesn't like her new 
hair - policy, my dear | 
drawn back and the 
ears naked, the woman’s | 








IT’s ME.” 





ordering meals in an utter stupor, how- 
| ever then there are his clothes, of course 
since we were blighted I've insisted on 
| his having two suits but my dear in three 
| days he can make the newest suit look 
| like a bagful of bulbs, because my dear 
_ he puts all he possesses in the pockets 
| and a// the letters he’s ever received, 
| my dear his note-case is one protuberant 
| mass of everything except notes, so about 
| once a week | have a bird’s-nesting day 

and ruthlessly evacuate the loose to- 
| bacco and pipe-cleaners and patent medi 
| cines and preces of string, my dear too 
| miscellaneous, and then my dear he’s 
| endecently untidy about the house, my 
| dear he leaves everything quite every- 

where, my dear there are always pipes 
| in the bath-room and pyjama-fragments 
| in the dining-room, and little deposits 
| of tobacco all ever the house, I have to 
| sort of follow him about like one of 
| those mechanical reapers picking up the 
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| well my dear I was rather wounded 


because my dear he's never read in bed 
before, of course we both read at meals 
if we're alone which is rather a sagacious 
habit don’t you think my dear we sit 
,and masticate too mutely over blood- 
yarns and the like, and I’m quite sure 
that if al/ connubial couples, however 
when it comes to reading in bed, because 
my dear after the bath and the breath- 
ing exercises that's just the time the 
little brain is utterly prolific, my dear I 
burgeon with ideas and luminous hypo- 
thesises, my dear what a word, because 
Sometimes I've made notes of the ab- 
| solute theories I've had on the snowy 
pillow and in the morning they're too 
jinspired still, so you see one rather 
| counts on Haddock to be rather recep- 
itive just then, well my dear as usual 
|my worminous good-nature betrayed 
| me and I said Jo welcome, and of course 
| meanwhile such was the shock and 


moony, with that face, however the 
igmonious thing was that I'd quate in- 
tended to be too Christian only I wasn't, | 
so we had rather a tropical little talk, | 
my dear utterly harmonious in the end | 
of course only what with the vipers of | 
remorse and remembering al! the things | 
I ought to have said I merely didn't 
close the eyes till those garrulous birds 
began their redundant anthem to the 
dawn and everything, while of course 
Haddock slept the entire night like a 
new kitten only noisily, my dear foo 
insouciant, that 's men all over darling. 

Well my dear blithe virgin that you 
aro, tmagine after a night of suffering 
having to totter kitchenward and sack 
your first cook, my dear feeling exactly 
similar to an wnder-done egg, my dear 
no solidity and liguid at the top, of 
course there's no doubt that I'm far 
too Christian for this world darling, 
because my dear she's be/ared like & 
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| beetle, her cooking 's mediwval, she ban 
quets the tradesmen, she has pains in 
the back and sides and will not do the 
doorstep properly, my dear forgive these 
utterly plebeian details but that’s the 
holy estate of matrimony, anyhow I was 
quite macadamous and I drifted in like 
& relentless jelly-fish with the cruel 
words tip-toe on the little tongue, only 
ofcourse she would choose this morning 
to be too boracic, my dear no pains in 
the back and yearning todo my favourite 
casserole and looking forward to Christ- 
mas, My dear mock and corrode as you 
will but I was totally disarmed, and of 
course she was our absolutely first 
cook and welcomed the bride home 
and everything, anyhow I was feel- 
ing such putty that I postponed the 
| whole thing till lunch-time, well then 
| my dear Taffeta Mole must ring up and 
say she 's not the right temperature and 
can't function to-day, so my dear Had- 
d having gone out rather aloofly to 
4 publisher I had to face the whole 
correspondence of Burbleton under my 
own steam, and my dear I was just 
aeing the most contagious letter 
= the Vigilance Committee about 

ee girl stowaways who went to South 
: ca or Bristol or somewhere when 
up comes Hetty to say the scullery- 

® 8 stopped up and Annie’s come 


0 
W queer, my dear how I abhor women. 








ellI telephoned tenaciously and was 
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Irate New Rich (who considers that the waiter has been impertinent). “ 
His Wife. “’ERE—'ERE, REMEMBER YOU 'RE NOT IN THE TUPPENY CLASS NO MORE.” 
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put on to everyone in London except 
a plumber, and of course meanwhile that 
demented fellow came from Fluke’s 
about the dining-room chairs, my dear 
he’s natled on my unpriceable tapestry 
upside-down, however I hunted the girl 
to bed with aspirins and menaces and 
rang up specialists and of course when 
a man arrived to tune the piano I merely 
babbled at him, my dear I felt like a 
congested pin-cushion and one more stab 
made utterly no difference, well it turned 
out that Annie had scarlet-fever and of 
course at that moment it’s announced 
that all the water's to be turned off 
and they ‘ve got to ercavate the street,so 
my dear we had cold mutton for lunch 
which is Haddock’s pet horror, the 
cook came up and was too ungenial be- 
cause she said there was damp in the 
house, and my dear having lost Annie 
so far from sacking the adder I had to 
utterly raise her wages, and of course 
the whole time that bestial fellow was 
torturing the piano, well then Haddock 
comes back and says brightly that he's 


just run into Mrs. Green on the Tube, 


however darling don’t think L’'mweaken- 
ing or anything, only I think perhaps 
sometimes when a virgin rather aches 
for the altar she doesn't quite visualise 
the wintry future, and | think there may 
be something quite consoling about 
being an old maid, because of course 





during an absolute day of disaster like 
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I'D SLOSH ’IM ON THE JAW FOR TUPPENCE.” 


this one can’t help thinking, well the 
next thing will be the twins, however 
to-morrow doubtless I shall be your 
own sunny bubble again, so farewell 
now your rather (ragical Topsy. 


ee AP. His 
Jesters For Gentlefolk. 


“GENTLY POLK.— Furnished and unfurnished 
Rooms, fool and service optional,.’’ 
Daily Paper. 
It’s a great luxury to have your quips 
laid on. 





Auto-Hospitality. 

“So the luck of the draw has decreed that 
Brentford receive Brentford and that the 
Rangers visit Guildford City. 
task appears less difficult than that of Brent 
ord.”—J,ocal Paper. 


Nevertheless we back Brentford. 


Where ;} is Better than + 4. 


The Rangers’ | 


(Suggested by the spindle-shanked appear- | 


ance of male wearers of knickerbockers 
Women indeed are “‘ better halves,” 
The name can’t be denied ’em ; 

For they are proud to show their calves, 
While plus-four men must hide ‘em, 
Statements which are doubtless 
regretted. 

“ Yesterday evening as dusk fell I stood fo 
a moment or two talking to a man of 78, who 
says he never catches cold because he wears 4 
top-hat and the same underclothing all the 
year round.” —Gossip-writer in Evening Paper 
Well of course it is simpler. 
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ODE TO J. COOGAN, ESQ., 
Tue Worwip’s Most Wonperrvt Boy. 


ImmortaL child! 

Who by thy great performance on the 
silver screen 

For long hast been 

The darling of the Anglo-Saxon world 

From England to the Californian wild, 

And still remainst unspiled, 

Though thou art now thirteen ! 

Small man, 

Beloved in Honolulu and Japan, 

With contracts round thee hurled, 

I am not very much of a cinema fan, 

But I have seen thee playing; when 
that thou hast smiled 

Women have wept: rude men 

(Stern eggs, hard-biled), 

Whose eyes were ne'er before by tear- 
drops pearled, 

Seeing thee pat a dog or cow or goat, 

Have felt a lump arising in the throat 

That jujubes could not cure. 

Thy strength, I ween, is as the strength 
of ten 

Because thine art is pure. 


Yet am I not so fearfully desirous 
Of praising thee, whose praises now 
must reach 


beach. 

Not even Pronemy, not even Cyrus 

Obtained such eulogies ; 

Not even Cooniper’s 

Totally unexpected Armistice Speech 

Instinct with poppycock, flapdoodle 
and Chauyvinistic virus, 

Proved such a screech. 

I am more stung 

By the thought that here am I, chew- 
ing my pipe-end 

In poverty bleak, 

Putting words on papyrus, 

Overtaxed, overstrung, 

Whilst thou must be earning a matter 
of a thousand a week, 

Or so I have read, as much as Lord 
BIRKENHEAD, 

And a truly remarkable stipend 

I may say unique 

For a kid so young. 


Oh, boy, 

The sole support of thy father! 

Could I have exchanged, I should very 
much rather 

Have been the parent of thee than of 
anyone else on 

The habitable globe 

(Including Netson 

And Jon). 

I doubt if there could be a human joy 

With less alloy F 

Than one 


Derived from wallowing in luxury 
And & s, a. 


With all the fun, 

Whatever might occur, of knowing 

That anything which happened to be 

owing 

Would be 

Settled and paid for instantly 

By writing to the son. 

Now therefore, to the eager youth of 
Britain, 

To whom I have not previously written, 

In tones of exhortation like a trumpet 


call 
I send this sounding message from my 
heart : 


Bear ye, like him, your part! 

Yes, one and all 

Go out and cut a dash 

In Hollywood or any other place 

Where people love to see the enlargéd 
face 

Smiling great smiles 

Or irrigated by the slow gelatinous tears. 

Go, tiny dears, 

While yet your fathers can enjoy the 
cash— 

Go and make piles 

Of boodle to sustain them through the 
years ; 

Cross the white foam 

Adventurous, like Raneian and like 
Drake, 

And, having touched the further shore, 

Keen-eyed as mariners of yore, 

Make no mistake— 

Amidst a nation’s shouts and cheers 

Bring back the booty home! 

Use this ensample of a splendid life ; 

At seven or even eight 

Thoughtfully emigrate 

As stowaways or what not in the hull 

Of some huge greyhound of the clamor- 
ous seas, 

You will not find it dull, 

No, no. 

Then go, 

Tempt ye the stars of Fate 

O’er the long pathway of the devious 
gull, 

Have nerve and vim 

And pep like him, 

The immortal Jack. 

Go, if you like it, in your Eton collars, 

But don’t come back 

Minus the proper fees ; 

Touch with your infant tears the a'- 
mighty dollars, 

And bring them swiftly to your waiting 
parents, please ! Evor. 





The Critic on the Hearth. 
Anti-Scottish feeling exhibited by a 
Scottish dictionary-compiler (Cuam- 
BERS) :— 
“Learn—Land of the Leal—Paradise, not 
Scotland.” i Ee 


‘In the fullness of time, lies on golf-courses 
became better.'’"— New Zealand Paper, 








As quarters to ensuing quarters run ; 


And in the club-house too, we trust. 
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THE ART OF INTERVIEWING. 
Iv seemed that Providence was play- | 
ing right into Ralph's hands when he | 
saw Wilberforce Spume d scending the | 
steps of his club on the very morning | 
following the publication of his book. | 
Sex Through the Ages, which had go | 
incensed the critics, 

Ralph, bearing in mind the phrase | 
that had given the greatest offence. 
“Women no longer sow their wild oats 
broadcast ; they arrange them in neat | 
little rows "~-began by offering his card | 
and asking Mr. Spume whether he | 
really believed that women were less | 
moral now than formerly. 

To his surprise Mr. Spume retaliated 
by shaking his fist and jumping into his | 
ear. This, as Mr. Spume should have | 
known, was no way to put off an earnest | 
young journalist. Quick as thought | 
Ralph leaped into a taxi and drew abreast | 
in a traffie-block in Knightsbridge. 

* Do you think sex has increased since | 
the Roman Empire?” shouted Ralph. | 

But Mr. Spume merely glowered, | 
averted his faceand affected deep interest | 
in a display of underwear in a shop- | 
window. 

With commendable persistence Ralph | 
next wrote hurriedly on a sheet of paper, 
which he managed to throw through | 
the half-open window of Mr. Spume's | 
car: “ Please tell The Daily Notse your | 
views on the suggestion that your book | 
should be banned, and oblige.” 

Mr. Spume promptly tore the note | 
into pieces and threw them into the| 
street. The policeman lowered his arm 
and the two cars raced on until they 
reached Mr. Spume’s house. 

As Mr. Spume mounted the steps he 
heard a strident voice inquiring: “ What 
do you think is woman's greatest need at 
present?" Mr. Spume turned round 
and shook his stick menacingly at the 
irrepressible journalist before escaping 
through the front-door. 

Still undaunted, Ralph rang the bell. 
When the door opened again it disclosed 
a footman holding the fiercest-looking 
Alsatian Ralph had ever seen. At the 
same time a smaller dog officiously 
propelled itself towards him, displaying 
every possible sign of hostility. 

Ralph regretfully retired. 


Next day Mr. Spume was surprised 
to find in the centre page of The Daily 
Noise the following : 

“WILBERFORCE SPUME AND SEX, 
(EXCLUSIVE). 
By a‘ Daily Noise’ Representative 

When I read Wilberforce Spume's Ser 
Through the Ages the thought upper 
most in my mind was: Whois this man 
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Mother (to Joan, who 
| TAKE YOUR PART THEN?” 
} 


is to be the Fairy Queen in the school theatricals). 


Joan. “T pon’ KNOW, MUMMY. WE HAVEN’? 


——___—. 


“ SUPPOSING YOU WERE ILL, DARLING, WHO WOULD 








| the Womanhood 


of En 
straightway resolved tot 
ary lion in his den. 


ard the liter- 


Mr. Spume, as | expected, is a man of 
rather stern exterior. 'Thereissomething 
indefinably compelling in his manner, 
seahe stepped towards mein theclear 
i umn sunshine, his hand outstretched, 

elt I was in the presence of one of the 
most forceful personalities of the age. 
. ising at once that the well-known 

or was suffering keenly from what 
903 en the unfair attacks upon 
8 9 ventured with some diffidence 
heen im whether he thought that sex 








had increased since the days of the 
Roman Empire. 

It was a poser for him, as I knew it 
would be. The distinguished sociologist 
knit his brows and, turning away, gazed 
through the window for some minutes 
wrapped in thought. 

Then I repeated the suggestion, put 
forward in certain quarters, that his book 
should be banned, but he immediately 
tore the idea into shreds. 

I then asked him bluntly: ‘What do 
you think is woman's greatest need at 
present?’ Instantly, with a vivid 
gesture, he produced a stout stick. 


But I am convinced that Mr, Spume 
carries a warm heart beneath that cold | 
exterior. He is a great animal-lover, 
and before I came away I had the privi- | 
lege of being introduced to his two | 
faithful canine companions, a magnifi- 
cent Alsatian and a jolly little wire- 
haired terrier. 

‘Lucky dogs!’ I thought to myself | 
as I left the famous author's beautiful 
home.” 

‘*Swattows Spoon Wain Arnesrep,” 

Jersey Paper. | 
Nothing seems to stop these love- 











birds. 
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|THE LITTLE RAILWAY AGAIN. 


I wave been greatly moved during 
| the past week by many things. By 
| the knowledge (for instance) that there 
| are persons in this country desirous 
| of suppressing football competitions, 

fox-hunting, night-clubs and motor-cars, 
| not to speak of literature; but moved 
/most of all by a simple paragraph 
| in the “Telegrams in Brief” column 
| of The Times, which runs as follows :- 


** Local disorders have followed the 
strike of the Toulon—St. Raphael rail- 
way line, and gendarmes are now 

| travelling with each driver and con- 
ductor in the limited service which is 
being maintained.” 


| What pictures do you see in your 
| mind, reader, when a 
| you study those simple 
| words? You particu- 
larly, reader, who do 
not happen to know the 
| Toulon — St. Raphael 
| railway as I know it, a 
| railway pour rire? 

My first acquaint- 
ance with it was a slen- 
der chain across the 

| road near Le Lavandon. 
This had been fastened 
laboriously by a stout 
lady, assisted by a goat, 
two hens and a child, 
a few moments before 
our motor-car arrived 
at the level-crossing. 
So violent a flood of ob- 
jurgations followed from 

| ourdriverthat I thought 
for a moment foul mur- 





right-of-way. This still remains a 
mystery, especially as the two engines 
| were an under-estimate. There must 
ibe at least three or four, not counting 
ithe two branch-line engines (about the 
size of small dogs) which pull the train 
from St. Tropez to La Foux, and from 
La Foux to Cogolin, where your briar- 
pipes are made. 

I think the glorious moment on the 
Toulon—St. Raphael railway really 
comes during a crowded hour in the 
afternoon, when at the same time a 
little train from Toulon is passing a little 
train from St. Raphael at La Foux, anda 
| tiny train from Cogolin and a still tinier 
|train from St. Tropez are also present 
jin the station. Sometimes the tiniest 
jengine of them all is unable to do its 








own shunting and yolunteer human 


an-hour, at Cayaliére, as is the usual | 
practice, to watch the vineyards grow, | 

As the road is more circuitous than 
the railway, it is a common practice to 
walk for certain stretches along the 
sleepers and through the cuttings, 
merely leaving theline when the echoing 
toot of an approaching engine resounds | 
along the Céte d’Azur. There are sey. 
eral very steep pitches on the Toulon— 
St. Raphael line. At each of these it 
is not known whether the train will | 
this time succeed in master ng the! 
ascent or not, and the occasion for a | 
little harmless gamble arrives. It is 
owing to this fact that I know there 
are more than two engines on the line. 
A message is sent to La Foux when 
failure occurs, and the little train is 
helped up the hill from behind. But 








Scots Farmer (purchaser of frisky steer). “Rin, LaDDIE, RIN! 
FOLLOW YE HAME THERE'LL BE NOCHT To PAY FOR FETCHIN’ 'ImM.” 


when they go down-hill 
the little trains are in 
wonderful form. Shriek- 
ing with triumph, re- 
leasing all brakes and | 
control, they plunge 
shattering into the next 
eucalyptus-shaded vil- 
lage. 

The first time I took 
a ticket at a station on 
the Toulon—St. Raphael 
railway, the good-man, | 
or station-master, was 
in his vineyard, and 
there was nothing but a 
strong smell of cooking 
to indicate that the! 
depot, was inhabited at | 
all. Walking into the} 
heavily - curtained sit- | 
ting-room, I found the 
station - mistress, or 
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| der would be done. The driver wanted 
his déjeuner, and he did not intend to 
be delayed by the Toulon—St. Raphael 
railway in getting it. After a while his 
oaths prevailed. The chain was loosened 
and we went by. Some minutes later 
the little train puffed round the stony 
curves and disappeared into a cutting 
parallel with the coast-wise road. Later 

| { found that only at a few places in the 
| road was any chain provided to prevent 
| possible accidents, and it passes the 
| understanding of any Englishman to 
know why some of the road crossings 

| are considered more dangerous than 

| others, 

| It is hard to say what is the main 
| glory of the Toulon—St. Raphael line. 
1 held a theory for some weeks that 
| there were only two engines on it— 
| they are about the size of large dogs— 
and tried to discover the system, if any, 

| by which they arranged on what loop 
_ of the single track they were to pass, 
| for there are no signals, and the drivers 
| seem to hand no baton to prove their 


N 


labour has to be called in to help it. 
That is a wonderful time of stir and 
' bustle on the great Toulon—St. Raphael 
\line. People in the queerest mixture 
lof attire—Englishmen in_plus-fours, 
young men with berets, black-bearded 
Provengals, priests, nuns, country-wo- 
men and I know not what—leave the 
very dreary little café under the mimosa- 
tree, where they have been waiting for 
hours and hours for the one connec- 
tion of the day, and swarm to look 
at the mighty mechanisms devised by 
STEPHENSON and Wart. 

There is a first-class compartment, 
arranged after the manner of a tram- 
car, on every Toulon—St. Raphael train, 
but it is so small that any pair of persons 
travelling with luggage is liable to fill 
it from end to end. The total length 
of the line would be about seventy miles, 
[ suppose, and the full journey takes 
something like five hours. No runner 
on foot has been able to beat the 
Toulon—St. Raphael train, but he might 








if it waited an hour, instead of half- 


good-wife, preparing the midday meal. 
She shooed me round to the guichet, | 
and then began one of those elaborate | 
calculations of French officialdom which | 
seem as if they would never end whilst | 
she worked out the old fare against the 
new, on the then value of the franc, 
and inscribed my destination on the 
cardboard slip. The whole operation | 
took about half-an-hour, and, if the | 
little train had not been later even 
than usual, I might have had to wait 
a matter of four or five hours for the 
next. But for anyone who has four or 
five hours to spare, a station on the | 
Toulon—St. Raphael railway 3s not | 
a bad place to wait. One observes the | 
thrifty peasant life of France and lis- | 
tens to Provengal song. One would not 
say that the coming of steam had in 
any way ruined the countryside, a3 one 
would say, for instance, on a platform 
at Birmingham or Wolverhampton oF 
Warrington. 
The guards and drivers on the little 
railway seem to take themselves set 
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THE PUP—WHAT WILL HE BECOME? 
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WHEN I BOUGHT HIM AS A PUPPY AND 


HE WOULD GROW 
THE MAN SAID— 


















































I FORGOT TO TELL HIN— I LIVE IN A VERY SMALL FLAT. 
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| engers. But all French officials do that. 


heart of hearts they consider the system 


| the vines and the sea. 
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sly rus ! he pass- 
ously and speak brusquely to the p SINLESS SOCIETY. 
“ What are you up to, O angel fair, 
Working so deftly away up there ? 
What do you make with your golden hair ?"’ 
“I’m weaving a halo for Belgrave Square.” 


It is difficult to believe that in their 


to be anything but a beautiful joke, 
born somehow of the flowers, the olives, 
Once upon a time there were glad- 
There was at one time an express | somedays forthe novelist and dramatist. 
train from Toulon to St. Raphael. It} An author did not have to hunt round 
accomplished the seventy miles in about | for vice and virtue. Vice was all ready 
three-and-a-half hours. But the strain|to hand among the glittering ranks of 
on the emotions of the personnel was | the upper ten thousand, and if he wanted 
too great; it disturbed the déjeuner| virtue he had only to go to the nearest 
hour and it was removed. I for one| abode of humble poverty. 
was all against it. It merely gave Eng-! Easy spacious days those for litera- 








over a new leaf and be moderate!, good 
and make folk happy.” 

Inmedival times, when blue-blooded 
repentants wanted to turn over a new 
leaf, they invariably went into a mon- 
astery or a nunnery, or walked about 
in the cold with only a shirt on, or 
became hermits and lived in badly- 
ventilated caves. 

Nowadays the awakened conscience 





turns instinctively to the daily Press, 


The atmosphere of simple piety which | 
envelops modern daily journalism has | 


a natural attraction for those who burn | 
| 


to blot out the past and make other | 





lish visitors a wild foolish 
longing to plunge in dissi- saiinaes ain ~ 
pation at Hyéres, or even to di tha " : 
catch the big railway at St. >?” 
Raphael for Cannes. I re- Pt ial 
garded, and have always re- “ 
garded, the Toulon—St. Ra- : 
phael railway as a kind of 
pastoral fantasy. 

And now, this! I ask you 
to read the paragraph from 
The Times over again. Im- 
agination boggles at the 
thought of what a “limited 
service” on the Toulon—St. 
Raphael railway can possibly 
mean. About one train a 
week, I suppose. Nom de 
ciel! Gendarmes! I can 
only say that if any fund is 
being organised to assist the 
strikers on the Toulon— St. 
Raphael railway my heart 
and my purse are theirs, if 
they will tell me to whom I 
may send my contribution. 

For what are they striking? _ aang 
I do not know. Have they ERS SS 
threatened them with the AN NS 
signal system ? Bullied them INGVQY SS 
to run within an hour of | WQWVV]IHH Me 
scheduled time? Taken the | 3S Kare ht AN 
olive-oil lamps out of the 
carriages and substituted elec- 
tric light? Or what? By the 
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DIsMAL DESMOND?” 








Assistant. “Ou, Miss CLARK, HAVE YOU DONE WITH THAT 


people lead fuller and better 


So we have my Lord Rum. 
poddle and my Lady Brake- | 
Westingfield competing with 
one another to help us ordin- | 
ary folk along life's, high. | 
road, telling us how to choose 
a car, how to decorate the | 
dinner-table, how to bring up | 
Baby, and what to do-with 
Our Girls. 

It is all very sweet and 
makes one realise how much 
less evil might have been the 
evil days of ancient tyrants | 
had there been a Press to | 
persuade royal and noble 
villains to put their hands 
to the pen rather than to 
the sword. Herron, one feels, 
might have written trench- 
antly on the subject of Birth 
Control; Nero might have 
thrown off a snippy series of 
articles entitled ‘‘ Fiddle and 
1”; Kina Joun could have 
told folk How to Travel in 
a Hurry. A little boring, 
perhaps, but comparatively 
innocuous. 

Not that our upper classes 
live by the alone. 
Young Society men go into 
business, fly aeroplanes and 


Press 








shade of the martyred St. Trorrz (who,|ture and the drama. The mere sight 
as you know, was killed by the tyrant | of a title on a theatre programme would 
Nero and arrived at the little port,| make the gallery sit up and get ready 
from St. Maxime, all alone in a boat, |to hiss. The sinfulness of Society got 
without his head, but accompanied by | across everytime. The lower and middle 
a faithful dog and a faithful cock), my | classes flocked to the theatre for the pure 
heart is stirred! Evor. | exultation of flinging curses and orange- 
| peel at wicked Earls and Baronets. It 
‘* These people imported fowls are-Ethe. ET | Was the only place where they could 
ONU LDRH S CFWKW U UNNU. These | do so. Nowadays, of course, one can, 
proper ik heh the office yard under if one wishes, throw things at Earls 
Poaliry Notes in Jamaican Paper. and Baronets almost anywhere. 
No precautions are too stringent for | Something has happened to Society. 
this type of chicken. Society (some of it, anyway) appears to 
sens |have said to itself, “We will give up 
‘Country Cottage, small, Furnished: 3a, | being wicked. Sinfulness was all very 
Brighton ; moderate.” | well when most of the country’s money 
| was in our pockets, but times are harder 


Advt. in Brighton Paper. 
So rents are coming down. inow and it will not do. Let us turn 











teach dancing and motor-driving; young 
Society women occupy themselves with 
tea-shops, dress-designing and artistic 
house-furnishing. What withone thing 
and another they really have no time 
to be wicked. 

When Earls and Dukes with scribes and 

tradesmen vie, 

Bang goes our old, bold, bad nobility. 

What is the result ? 
considerable expense someone takes me 
to the theatre I find myself expected to 


} 


lives. | 
| 


Why, when at | 


be intrigued by the relatively plebeian | 


sins of stockbrokers, mannequins and 
even schoolboys; whereas for @ shil- 
ling or two my ancestors were able to 
revel in the wickedness of pretty well 
half the peerage. It is as much as | 


can do to refrain from demanding the | 
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YOUNG GIRLS— 
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other person’s money back 
door, ; 


Is it surprising that so many of us 
go to the pictures? The Americans 
who produce our films have little or no 
| belief in the reformed British aristo- 
| ro a their ignorance (which is our 
| eo see as much villainy in our 
tothe Sas ever there was. Mayfair 
mis still a haunt of gilded luxury, 
thedrwwing vice, where every evening 

Dg-ro om is littered with empty 
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THE COMPENSATIONS OF AGE 





AND WOMEN— 





IS 


bottles of champagne. That is the stuff 
that makes the humble man and woman 
feel happy and virtuous after the day's 
work is over. It is well worth nine- 
pence. 

And now I suppose the talking-film 
is about to rob us of even this innocent 
enjoyment. The talkies, I fear, will| 
make it necessary for the American 
film-producer and the American film: | 
actor to become actually acquainted | 
with our modern aristocracy so as to | 

















UP TO A CERTAIN AGE— 


HAVE TO BE CONTENT WITH THE SAME KIND OF HAT— 





THE— 





INFINITE, 


talk like it, in which case it will be | 


too much to hope that their delightful | 
delusion will remain unshattered. 
Alas! when next we crane forward | 
in our ninepenny seats to see what is 
about to happen at this late hour in | 
the boudoir of the beautiful young | 
Viscountess, the door will open and we } 
shall see her rise to her feet and welcome | 
the other members of the sub-committee | 
of the Soho Bottle-Washers’ Welfare 
Society. De 
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High-minded Lady. “1 THINK IT A PERFECTLY LOATHSOME PLAY THAT OUGHT NEVER TO HAVE BEEN ALLOWED. 


THE LITERARY LIZARD. 


WHERE impassioned Argentinos pace the floor at Cabarino’s 
You will find me sleek and supple on the spot, 
And at Bloomsbury po'try-readings I enliven the proceedings 
With my gems of prose from early Hottentot ; 
Dancing doll and poetaster 
Must acknowledge me their master, 
For the Literary Lizard licks the lot. 


| 
My eclectic style of dancing has been voted quite entrancing, 
My Black Bottom unsurpassed by any coon, 
But if when the Tango’s ending still my partner proves 
unbending 
Then I take her out to watch the rising moon, 
And discourse on SHaw and Gissina 
Or Erasmus’ views on Kissing 
In a soft and soothing intellectual croon. 


When engaging with an heiress or a multi-millionairess 
1 employ the Shimmy Shivers for a start, 
And gaze down with eyes adoring as we stagger o'er the 
flooring 
With her diamonds crushed against my beating heart; 
And if that should fail to move her 
I endeavour to improve her 
| Willing mind with “Thoughts on Woman's Place in Art.” 


Thus with highbrow conversation, Voodoo Blues and 
Hesitation, 
My intoxicated partners I enthral ; 
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Baby vamp and budding scholar, pretty princess of the 
dollar, 
I have found the way to win them one and all; 
For if perfect open-turning 
Wakens no responsive yearning 
I have but to quote Cervantes and they fall. 








$n a Good Cause. 


Mr. Punch wishes to support the appeal, written by Mr. 
W. W. Jacons and illustrated by Mr. E. H. Sierarp, which 
has just been sent out in the cause of the Royal National | 
Orthopedic Hospital and its Country Branch at Brockley | 
Hill, Stanmore, where all kinds of cripples, eighty per cent | 
of them children, are relieved and their limbs made shapely. | 
Since 1918 the number of beds has increased or is being In- | 
creased from 200 to 470 ; of in-patients from 1,160 to 2,900; | 
of out-patients from 48,000 to 80,000. In addition to the 
£50,000 required for annual maintenance, the Hospital is 
burdened with a debt of £60,000. Meanwhile more beds 
are needed, for there are over 800 crippled children waiting 
for admission, 

Calls for help are many at this time of year, but Mr. 
Punch cannot believe that the good-will to which Christmas, 
the children’s festival, makes appeal could be better —-. 
cised than on behalf of this Hospital which makes crippled 
children its special care. : 

Gifts—large or small or medium—will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the Secretary, Royal National Orthopeedie 








Hospital, 234, Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
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CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 
Rearrowrep Prime Mrixister or Avustraia (gallantly). “I HOPE, MR. CHAPMAN, THAT YOU ’LL 
HAVE A GOOD LONG INNINGS.” 
Caprarn or tHe M.C.C. Tram (returning the compliment in his best Cambridge manner). “ET TU, BRUCE.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, November 19th. Cabinet 
unity may be something of a fiction ; 
its outward semblance is rigorously 
maintained. Questions were being 
asked about the expenses of the Singa- 

Base, “Is the Minister defending 
the interests of the Colonies against the 
War Office and the Admiralty ? ” asked 





‘Lieut-Commander Kenwortny, “That 
would be a very improper question for 
‘me to answer,” replied Mr, Ormspy- 
Gone in tones of rebuke. 


The new Chairman of the Kitchen 
Committee is likely to have his atten- 


‘tion distracted from the provision of 
‘ geasonable dainties to the more conten- 


tious problem of Empire tobacco. Was 
the Minister aware that the House of 
Commons only sold three ounces of 
Empire tobacco a week ? asked Mr. 
Mowracue in a tone that clearly im- 
plied it was three ounces too much, 
Was the Minister aware, asked Sir 
Faank SANDERSON, in the manner of one 
who bas found a good thing and doesn’t 
care who knows it, that he, Sir Frank, 
smoked nothing but Rhodians ? 

Mr, Amery, who does not “use” 
tobaceo, said he would draw the atten- 
tion of the Kitchen Committee to it. 

The Third Reading of the Unemploy 
ment Bill produced a good deal of dis- 
cussion, seeing that there is no opposi- 
tiontoit. However, the House gleaned in 
the course of the debate that Sir Anruur 
Steen-Mairnanp once won half-a- 
crown off Mr. Tom Suaw on a bet (the 
nature of which was not revealed) con- 
cerning unemployment, and that Mr 
Tow Suaw had paidit. Had this revela.- 
tion been made earlier Mr. ‘l'om 
Saaw's charges against the 
Minister of gross miscalculations 
would perhaps have been tem 
pered, while his charge aguinst 
tim of adopting an overbearing 
demeanour would have been 
understood. The manner of per 
sons who have won half-a- 
frown from us is always galling 
0 & proud soul, 

Most of the speakers found 
themselves being drawn into 
matters as little germane to the 
Third Reading of the Bill as the 
gaming instincts of the Mini- 
— being duly drawn back 

'¢ straight and narrow path 
# discussion, Finally, and in 
pte of Sir Anruer's amiable 
Willingness to answer any ques- 
arant ornot, the Depury- 
by KER managed to get the 
Question put. 

b Was really quite unneces- 
ines for Mr. Hackina, in mov- 
ng the Overseas Trade (Guaran 








tees) Resolution, to remind Miss Wu.- 
KINSON, d propos of the Committee of 
three (male) experts which the Govern- 
ment 18 appointing to examine the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Overseas 





“A man he is to all Clydesiders dear, 
And rich upon four hundred pounds a year,” 


Mr, Kirkwoon, 


Credits scheme, that there were “still 
many walks of life in which men could 
still safely tread without competition 
from the ladies.”’ 

Miss WILKINSON is not the person to 
let a challenge like that go by. Was 
not one of the most brilliant members 
of the National Debt Commission a 
lady? Mr. Hacxtine took feeble refuge 








THE 
WHICH WAY DOES THE WIND BLOW? 


LABOUR VANE, 
Puaale: 
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in the statement that at any rate there 
were not many ladies who could carry 
on investigations of the kind in question 

The debate resolved itself lar ely into 
an argument as to whether Tactlition 
under the Overseas Trade Acts should 
be extended to those who wished to 
trade with Russia, Lieut.-Commander 
Kenwortay and S’r A. Knox leading 
the assault pro and con, Major Hin1s, 
endeavouring to hold a just balance 
between the contending views, thought 
the Government might well inquire 
further as to what the risks of non 
payment for goods sold to Russia or 
Russian subjects actually were. 

Tuesday, November 20th.--Whether 
honour is at stake over the Washington 
Hours’ Convention, as the Labour Party 
alleges, or nowise involved, as the Gov- 
ernment insists, or a little bit of both, 
as Lord Crem would have us believe, | 
we shall apparently never know. It 
cannot be said that Lord Lonpon- 
DERRY'S declaration, in reply to Lord 
Lyrron, that to publish at this stage 
the precise modifications in the Con- | 
vention that would meet the Govern- | 
ment’s objections would be premature, 
clarified the matter to any extent. 

The War Office does not sanction 
the use of military bands for political 
gatherings. How came it then, asked 
Mr. Thomas WrutiaMs, that a portion 
of the band of the Sussex Regiment had 
discoursed sweet music at a Conser- 
vative garden-party? Mr. Prnry, 
Lord of the Treasury, explained that it | 
was not known, when this engagement 
was accepted, that the occasion was a 
politicalone. However, be was informed 
that while the political speeches were | 
heing made the bi nd were taking 
tea. No wonder the Army some 
times sees red! 

Every leal Scot is determined 
that nobody but a Seot should 
have a say in Scottish affairs. 
What would happen to Seotland | 
~—or to Kogland—if the English | 
took the same view of English 
affairs one fears to contemplate. | 
On this occasion Scottish feeling 
ran as high as a porridge diet | 
permits when it was revealed 
that the Scottish De-rating Dill 
is to be discussed on the floor 
of the House instead of in Seot 
tish Grand Committee. It ran 
high to no purpose. 

Mr. Srewart, the Labour | 
Member for St. Rollox, has again | 
been given leave to introduce a 

sill to deprive a long-suffering 
pubic of its Sunday-morning 
shave. Mr. Srewanrt, himself 
a past-master of seissors and 
comb, knows how hard it is to 
keep the razor from slipping 
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when all the world is slipping by to 
church or the three-mile limit. 

The Labour Party has the remark- 
able faculty of being able to be divided 
against itself and still stand where (if 
anywhere) it did. It divided to-day on 
the Frvanctan Secrerary TO THE 


Treasury's Resolution to apply the 


Superannuation Acts to the Diplomatic 


| Service. 


Though the divis'on saw one Opposi- 
tion Front Bencher—Mr. Lanspury— 
emerging from the “ No” lobby, he did 
not carry indiscipline to the point of 
intervening in the debate. The honours 
of opposition fell to Mr, Kirkwoop, who, 
having delivered something of an eulogy 
of himself as a fine, intelligent, well-fed 
fellow ready and able for any emer- 
gency, declared himself well satisfied 


_ with four hundred pounds a year, and 
| very much inclined to doubt if any 


ambassador or other diplomatic servant 


could be worth more. Mr. MacDoxanp 


naturally stood by the Foreign Office, 


| but it fell to Mr. J. H. Tuomas to strike 


the shrewdest blow for the Bill. It was 
true, be reminded Mr. Maxton, that 


| there were thousands in his constituency 


who did not have pensions of three 


| thousand pounds a year. There were 


| Labour Member for Bristol East, 


¥ ‘“ —— 


la 


also thousands who had not got any- 
thing like the income Mr. Maxton had 
got, This remark wrung from Mr. Jack 
Jones, now restored from the trammels 
of authorship to the care-free life of 
Opposition, a cri de ceur with which 
all present must have sympathised, 
“IT wish | had half yours!” 

Wednesday, November 21st.— 
Miss WILKINSON was permitted 
to introduce her Bill, which 
might already be described as a 
seedling hardy annual, to regu- 
late the supply of oxygen in 
offices. Unfortunately the De- 
rating Bill will burn up so much 
of the House's available supply 
of oxygen that Miss WiLkinson’s 
measure is again destined to die 
from want of breath. 

Mr. Wawurer Baker, the 





is the man who has all along 
spied all the niggers in the Im- 


| perial Telegraphs Bill wood- 


= So on this day it fell to 
im to deliver the main attack 


| upon the motion to give the Bill 


a second reading, although Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonatpappeared in 
general command of the forces. 
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academic bicuspid, The Financian Src 
RETARY TO THE TreaAsuRY briefly ex- 
plained the circumstances under which 
the Governments concerned had decided 
to sell their cable interests (including a 
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MRS. PHILIPSON DECIDES TO ROCK THE 
CRADLE IN PREFERENCE TO RULING THE 
WORLD. 
lease of the beam service) and the con- 
ditions under which they were being 
transferred, It was an “economy of 
explanation” of which Mr. MacDonaLp 
complained. A mixed metaphor—in 
which he accused the Government of 
having been sold a pup and thrown 











THE RETURN FROM HOLLYWOOD, 


CLOSE-UP OF SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN AND THE 


MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. 


Involving, as it does, the relinquish- jaway the key of the situation—was 


ment of Government property into the 
hands of private enterprise the Bill 
violates every sacred principle of the 
Socialist party. 


his most telling contribution to the 
debate. Sir Hamar Greenwoop de 


| fended the deal, after being incorrectly 
party. No tooth could be left | challenged by Lieut.-Commander Ken- 
unbared in its destruction, even the | WORTHY 


L&aDER OF THE OpposiTion’s relatively | Baker, 


as an interested party. Mr. 
whose tooth proved to be at 





—— 


keen, asked the 
House to be patient with him while he 
drew attention to all the beams in the 
Marconi Company's eye. His obiter 
dictum, that Government salaries are far 
too low compared with commercial 
salaries, failed—to the surprise of Major 
Hitts—to win smiles of approval from 
the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. Srewart somewhat enlivened 
the debate and defended our State | 
ownership by enumerating his own | 
tragic experiences in the United States, 
and Sir Jonn Grumour restated the case 
for the Government, the substance of 
which was that the final word in the | 
matter had really been with the Im. | 
perial Conference. 

Mr. Lockrr- Lampson answers for the | 
Foreign Office with a disarming manner | 
which on occasion blinds Members to | 
the vagueness of his replies. He was 
vague to-day on the subject of the 
British-American Arbitration Treaty, 
but it was probably not his fault. He 
will be glad, one imagines, to hand over 
these burning questions to Sir Ausrey 
CHAMBERLAIN when he returns on 
Monday bronzed and fit and fresh from 
the Hesperidean attractions of Holly 
wood, to give the House a welcome 
‘close-up ” of his too-long-absent face, 

Thursday, November 22nd.—The dog 
is still the friend of man and Lord Bay. 
nuRY is still the friend of the dog. It 
must not be assumed that Fido is other- 
wise friendless if Lord Bannury’s Pro- 
tection of Animals (Amendment) Bill, 
which to-day received a Second Reading 
in the Lords, fails to receive 
anything further. For, as Lord 
Dawson or Pen pointed out, the | 
Amendment proposes to punish | 
“cruelty” to dogs without add- 
ing a definition of “cruelty” 
to the Bill, and secondly, as Lord 
Desnorovan explained, to with- 
hold a dog - licence from any 
person convicted of such eruelty 
is impracticable, however desit- 
able it might be. 

The House voted a trifle of a 
million on account for the Rail- 
way Freight Rebates (Anticipa- 
tion) Fund, after an illuminating 
debate dealing chiefly with the 
classes of goods that the rebate | 
of railway rates 1s to assist, | 
Lieut.-Commander Kexwortay 
complained that a distinction | 
had been made between washed 
carrots and dirty carrots, at the 
same time apologising, rather uokindly, 
for “looking the MINISTER of TRANS 
Port's gift-horse in the teeth. 








nd 


* Fisu rrom Canaries.” Liverpool Paper. 
So don't be surprised if your kipper 
begins to trill. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


“ SKINNING THE wun" AT THE GEOLOGICAL Soormry. 


IMAGINARY CHATS. 
Lorp B.— Mr. D. 

Lord B, In your powerful article on 
Sunday I see you wrote, “There are 
many books to-day selling like hot 
‘cakes which would not survive a Bow 
Street ordeal.” This is a very serious 
| thing. What books we re you thinking of? 

Mr. D. Well, milord, there are, for 
instance, the Plays of SHakesPKare, 
and there are several incidents in the 
| ldylis of the King, by Tennyson. 

Lord B. What are these works about ? 

Mr. D. Well, there’s a play called 
Othello, which is all about «a black 
/ man who marries a white girl. 

lord B. Disgusting. Who is the 
| her of that ? 

Mr, D. One of the so-called intelli- 
| geutaia—W. SHAKESPEARE, 

Lord B. Could we run a stunt about 
| her, do you think ? 

Mr. D. It's a he, milord. 

Lord B. Oh! | thought all those 
horrible books were by women. 

Mr. D. Most of them are. There's 
i by a woman called Au STEN, in 
Which an unmarried girl goes off with 
Man, and they live happily ever after. 

off to Brighton, if 1 remember 
‘tight, 


Lord B. That’ sa bit thick. 
| Mean Janey Austen ? 

ad s the woman. 
| it, isn't she ? 


| 


} 


Do you 


ut she’s a popular novel. 





Mr. D. Yes. 
Ss sihnahanlaaall 


Lord B. “Well, we ‘d better leave her 
alone. But I think there might be some- 
thing in the negro stunt. We can't 
have our girls marrying negroes, 

Mr. D. No. On the other hand, if 
I come out with a slashing article about 
it, | may put ideas into girls’ heads, 

Lord B. We can't help that. And 
what about this fellow Huxtuey? I'm 
told his last book goes pretty far. 

Mr. D. Far, but not pretty, milord, 
Now there's an immoral writer if you 
like! He leaves you without faith, 
hope or charity. Strips you of every 
illusion, Seems to believe in nothing 
himself and leaves you believing in 
nothing. And corrupting! There are 
three or four pages in that book in 
which a man explains in detail his 
technique for diverting young women 
from the path of virtue—his teehnique! 

Lord B, Well, why not have a go 
at that ? 

Mr, D. It's very well written, milord., 
He's fashionable. And as a matter 
of fact I reviewed the book favourably 


myself, 
Lord B. That's a pity. That 8 al- 
most inconsistent. Supposing some- 


hody gets hold of that ? 

Mr. D. No one will notice. 
make a splash of it. 

Lord B. You must make splashes, 
That's what you ‘re for. 

Mr. D. Well, I've just had an idea, 
milord. You've heard of G’dipus ? 

Lord B. It's a complex, or a horse, 
or something ? 


I didn’t 





Mr. D. No, it's a ale It's 
man who marries his mother. 

Lord B. Good heavens ! 

Mr. D. And murders his 
Now listen. This play is given to our 
boys to read! In the schools ! 


about a 


father ! | 


Livery | 


boy who takes the so-called classics at | 


our public schools and universities has 
to study this revolting drama in detail. 
Think of the effect upon their innocent 
minds ! 


Lord B. This is ghastly. We can’t 


have the boys of Britain marrying their | 


mothers, 

Mr, D. Exactly. And the sons of 
the cultured classes too. Can't you 
see the headlines? ‘ Clean our Colleges 

Save Our Sons—-Editor Flays Un- 
pleasant Play—Mother-Marriage Con- 
demned, Our readers, we know, will 
be solid behind us when we say that a 
play in which the hero marries his own 
mother and kills his own father is no 
fit reading for the unsullied mind of 
tender youth at its most impressionable 


age. We warn the Head-master of | 


Eton, we warn the Heads of Colleges, 
that whatever miaty he their opinion of 
ASscHYLuUs 

Lord B. Who is he? 

Mr. D. He's the author. 

Lord B. An alien! 

Mr. D. Yes. *“ Whatever the admira- 
tion of so-called scholars for this nasty- 
minded Levantine, his book would not 
get past a British policeman. We are 
not going to allow the decadent prac- 
tices of Eastern Europe to be imported 


A Greek. 
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| Enaar, you know. 


| on this Clean - the - Country 
| stunt. 


| papers next. We may have 
_ another good murder any day, 


| Scotland Yard turned its at- 
| tention to literature and was 


' sense prevailed—the prosecu- 
| tion was defeated and Scotland 
| Yard returned to the more suit- 
| able occupation of thief-catch- 


| him at once! 
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into these islands under the guise of 
literature. British boys shall not marry 
their mothers!” 

Lord B. That’s the stuff! Better 
start that at once. 

Mr. D. I'll wait a week or two, I 
think. But, talking of murder, milord, 
how about Epoar Wawuiace and all 
these crook-writers ? 

Lord B. Oh, Enoan’'s all right. 

Mr, D, I know. But you know what 
Cnartres Brron said about Dickens ? 

Lord B. What did Cuarrres Biron 
say about Dickens? 

Mr. D. He said, “Of all writers 
Dickens is the most immoral in one 





particular — the irresistible appeal of 
some of his worst characters.” 


AT THE PICTURES, 
Anna May Wona. 

Aw additional and very striking argu- 
ment in favour of the visible film above 
the audible may be found in Show Life, 
the British International Picture which 
has just been exhibited at the Capitol ; 
for the heroine is a Malay girl, who, 
while a most accomplished actress of 
the silent drama, aa probably be un- 
intelligible to Europeans did she speak. 
That is to say that, if the “ Talkie” 
becomes universal, we shall lose her, 
and such as she, altogether, As it 
is, the expressions that pass over her 
little face are so eloquent that this 
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“Song of Solomon,” so Eastern ig che 

Her slender throat is truly tower. 

She makes one think also of the fam. | 
ous head of Nererrere, the Egyptian 

Queen, which you see in reproductions | 
in the Bloomsbury fine-art shops. 
Anna is not perhaps quite so clean-cut 
and distinguished, but they are akin, the | 
Queen and she. Some day, if such sim. | 
ple things are ever contemplated by pro. | 
ducers of movies, she must be allowed 

to play Cinderella, Put-upon by her | 
sisters and sitting disconsolate by the | 
fire, she would be heart-breaking to the | 
young, while a few elders might be 

conscious of an almost disordered sym- 
pathy too. 





And that’s rather true of 


Lord B. Better leave Epaar 
alone. 


Mr, D, Well, 1'’m very keen 


Lord B. Soam I. But don't 
overdo it. You'll have some- 
body cleaning up the news- 


Mr. D. Well, we might have 
a slap at Sir Cuanrres Brron, 
D’ you know what he said in 
Pious Opinions? 1've got the 
book here. He said (this was 
in 1923): “A few years ago 





very much shocked. .. . Good 


JD. 





As for Show Life, it is almost 
too painful. The fidelity and 
devotion of this fascinating girl 
to a wholly worthless seamp | 
demand almost too much toler. | 
ance from us, while the seamp’s 
attitude to a worthless wife is 
a matter of perplexity. By all 
the rules of the cinema game 
he should resent her. Other 
rules are broken when the police 
fail to pursue this same seamp 
and his chief confederate after 
their very incompetent effort 
to rob a train; while there is 
far too much of that instant- 
aneous recovery from heavy 
slugging to which I referred 
last week. In real life a man 
who has been hit direetly in | 
the face or under the jaw by a| 
powerful s xteen-stone assail. | 
ant falls and remains down, at | 
any rate for a while; and when | 
he gets up is groggy. But on | 














ing... . It taught the police 

to leave literature alone,” SITES. 
Lord B, Scandalous, I eall 

it. And a magistrate too. Denounce 


A. P. H. 


Our Romantic Railway Boards. 

‘* Messrs, —— and Co,, Ltd., have received 
from the London and North-Kastern Railway 
Oo, an order for 24 of their latest type of six- 
cylinder two-seater omnibuses,"’ 

Daily Paper. 
We foresee a great future for the“ Sweet- 
hearts’ Specials,” 

“The Liberal Van paid a visit to Hem yock, 
The speaker was Mr. Rising Bray,"’ 

Somerset Paper. 
We are not told what kind of animal 
was drawing the van. 
“Some West-end clubs will celebrate to- 
night the release from prison of Mra, Meyrick,” 
A Evening Paper. 
Enquiries made by our representa- 
tive elicited no particulars from the 


Song (Miss ANNA May Won@) to Jack (Mr, Henny GEonae) 
“T suppose I'M ATTRACTED TO YOU BY THE LAW OF OPPO- 


You sexe, I HAVE A NECK.” 


film, in spite of a certain emotional in- 
tricacy, is notable forthe utmost economy 
of caption. As a rule the moving lips 
are relentlessly followed by the illumin- 
ated word. But in Show Life, no. ANNA 
May Wonca makes all clear by her grave 
yet mobile features, her troubled glances 
and her quivering lips. 

She is the prettiest little thing, and 
I hope soon to see her in something 
where her reserves of gaiety have play ; 
for here she is marked for tragedy 
throughout, Her lot is that of a Patient 
Grizel, always self-sacrificing and, until 
the last moment, misunderstood. But 
no Occidental child (she is no more than 
a child) could so portray devotion, for 
the sense of Oriental fatalism would be 
lacking. Anna May Wona, with her 
slow smile, her wide candid eyes, is 
exactly right; I have never seen a more 





Atheneum. 





fortunate piece of casting. And when 
she dances she makes one think of the 





the screen they are all of the | 
breed of Anteus and, touching 
mother earth, spring up with | 
renewed vigour, I suppose that | 
in the studios the blows never get home | 
at all and are delivered almost like | 
caresses, Then comes the accelerator | 
to make them lethal. And then comes | 
the producer to take all the sting out by | 
ordering the man to his feet again! | 

Ugly and unscrupulous underworld | 
sluggers seem just now to be ruling the 
films, to the complete exclusion, among 
others, of our old friend the Centaur cow: 
boy. So be it. Let them slug while 
the slugging is good. Rarely, however, 
are they so fortunate as Mr. Henny 
Grorar in Show Life in having as a foil 
to his uncouth and unshaven heftiness 
anything as captivating and persuasive 
and exotic as ANNA May Woxo. FF 








The New Horse-Power. 
“For Sale, Chestnut Cart “7 (6 years) 
16.2; quiet and good worker in all gears. 
‘Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


Personally we prefer a roan Robot. 
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SOME BONES. 


Gobi Desert of Central Asia the remains of three huge creatures 


‘cluding @ prehistoric mammal, 
science, which roamed the world not les 


ten tons, It has not yet been given a name, 





| Leviathan. } 
| #Gigantic daughter of the West,” all hail! 
Land of the Biggest Bills and largest loans, 
Where everything is on the hugest seale, 
Home of skyscrapers and of saxophone : 
How splendidly appropriate is this tale 
Of Mr. ANprews and the giant bones 
Discovered in the sandy wastes of Gobi 
To gladden Punch and (naturally) Toby ! 


This monster to the rhino is related ; 

Rivers were emptied when he came to quatt - 
On tree-top leaves his appetite he sated, 

Far, far beyond the reach of a giraffe ; 
Before his onset when exasperated 
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(Mr. Roy C. ANDREWS, the American explorer, has discovered in the 


“the biggest animal yet known to 
+ than eight or nine million 

twenty-five feet long, fourteen feet to the shoulder, 
args was 


Mr. 


—— sailed last woek for America in (very appropriately) the 


The stoutest cavemen quailed and fled like chaff ; 


But, happily for us, as now we know, 
He toamed the work l eight million years ago. 
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Friend, ‘Won’? nm MIND?” 





al {i Ciel 


. ' ww 
Artist, “I'VE BREN TRYING TO PAINT THIS RATHER IN THE GAINSBOROUGH MANNER, 














Beside this ineuiation seahieboale maine 
The hippopotamus, pr giant sloth, 
The desert's ship, the tall and stately camel, 
Shrink in their stature to a pygiay’s growth ; 
And it would overtax a Turkish hamal 
To lift or shift him, though ‘tis said on oath 
By honest and unprejudiced beholders 


Hamals hoist grand pianos on their shoulders, 





The skeleton of this colossal brute, 
Long since unable to alarm or bite you, 
In the august Smithsonian Institute 
Kire long will be erected to delight you, 
Columbian youth; but for the moment mute 
He lies in Asiatic soil, in situ: 
And in the eye of Punch a tear drop glistened 
On reading thi at he is as yet unchristened, 


Therefore, O Hollywood, be it your aim 

At onee to mobilize and concentrate your 
Resources on the finding of a name 

Worthy this relic of primeval Nature 
Set all your caption-comers on to frame 

Some culminating quirk of nomenclature, 
Since only the New World's new hub and wnbho 
Can render justice to this super-Jumbo 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tae Rose anp THE Rive” (APOLLO). 

Ir Mr. Punch’s distinguished con- 
tributor was present in spirit on the 
first night of The Rose and the Ring 
(he had surely been present at the re- 
hearsals!) he would have been highly 
gratified by its reception and deeply 
grateful to the adapter of his fantasy 
and composer of the musical decoration, 
Mrs, Curtstapet Mariturer. Possibly 


| he might have harboured a slight, and 
| just, grievance in that nobody had had 


the sense to set about this business 


| before—if we omit a rather perfunctory 





| the exigencies of trans- 
| lation from literary to 
| dramatic 


musical pantomime on 
the theme some few 
ears ago and the gay 
ittle private entertain- 
ments of the Rircnre 
family-—or indeed re- 
gretted that he had not 
tackled the matter him- 
self; for here surely is 
the germ of the Gil- 
bertian tradition and of 
all the comic provinces 
of Ruritania through 
which we have so often 
travelled. 

The adaptation is in- 
telligent, the story easy 
to follow. And, though 


A WV v co 

NO ADMITTANCE | 
EXCEPT ON 
BUSINESS 


form make 


| the treatment abruptly 
episodic rather than 


| 


j}amusing, bizarre or 


| 


continuous in action 
there are fifteen scenes 


; in all—I am not sure 


that we have not been 
fully compensated for 
the loss of continuity 
by variety of interest 
and the charming suc- 
cession of Mr. Grorar 
SHERINGHAM'’S scenes Angelica 
beautiful—scenes contrived with an ad- 
mirable economy of means by the ex- 
penditure of brains and wit rather than 
the lavish outpouring of money—an ex- 
cellent example to set. 

The adaptation begins with the epi- 
sode of the turning of the insolent foot- 
man—a true Thackerayan Jeames—into 
a door-knocker, an effect very amus- 
ingly contrived. 

hen we see the usurping King Valo- 
roso at breakfast with Mrs. V. and the 
pert Angelica; the arrival of the plump 
grotesque Prince Bulbo, wearing the 
Rose and therefore beautiful to all be- 
holders, so that Angelica transfers her 


_ affections to him from the dispossessed 
| Prince Giglio; Giglio's flirtation with 
| the enchanted footman’s uncomely wife, 





Tuffskin Hedzoff. 


Prince Bulbo ; 





Gruffanuff, now a countess and wearing 
the Ring which Angelica has discarded ; 
the giving of the Ring to Betsinda, the 
chambermaid, who is in fact the Princess 
Rosalba of Tartary, and with whom 
both the young Princes promptly fall 
in love; the scaffold and the last-minute 
reprieve of Bulbo, whom the combined 
loyalty and stupidity of Hedzoff had sub- 
stituted for the King’s nephew, Giglio ; 
Giglio’s flight and the gift of the magic 
handbag; his student's garret and 
riotous boon-companions; the arrival of 
the banished Rosalba in the enchanted 
wood, into which Les Sylphides have 
strayed from Covent Garden; the giant 


BIL 


fj 
yy 

pie 
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cy, 


THE DUBIOUS REPRIEVE, 


. Mr. 


Hogginarmo bearing his reluctant cap- 
tive away ; the return of the victorious 
Giglio to share with the rescued and 
adored Rosalba the throne of his fathers; 
the slight contretemps on account of 
that promise given under seal unwit- 
tingly to the Countess; the foiling of the 
Countess and the live-happily-ever-after 
wedding-bells. 

Young and old will extract different 
delights from this adventure, and I 
shall be surprised if the adults who have 
the good sense to hurry to this intelli- 
gent entertainment do not forthwith 
return with such juniors as they can 
collect, especially about the time of 
Christmas, by way of excuse for seeing 
and hearing it again. 

Mrs. MariLLier’s music, scored for a 
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DEWEY GIBSON. 
. Miss NELLIE BRIERCLIFFE. 
Mr. STANLEY VILVEN. 





—_—— 


small orchestra, is melodious when occa. 
sion serves her and is apt commentary 
on the action as it changes its moods 
and pace. She has, too, a nice gift for 
parody, deliberate or unconscious or 
(probably) both. Her adaptation of a 
grossly sentimental ballad of 1840, sung 
by Miss Vivienne Cuarrertoy (Mrs 
V.), was a good musical joke. The set. 
tings of Mr. Brxnoc’s “A Delicate 
Flower,” sung delightfully by Mr. Rana- 
Low (Giglio), and of A Lowly Maiden.” | 
a trio for Miss Mraan Foster (Betsinda 
Rosalba), Mr, Ranatow and Mr, Stay. 
LEY VILVEN (Bulbo), were charmingly 
melodious. I should perhaps note that, 
in accordance with the 

authentic musical. | 

comedy tradition of | 

multiple authorship, | 

the lyricists “com. | 

prised,” as they say, | 

Mr. Currrorp Bax, Mr. | 

Betuoc, Mr. Jonny Ar. 

THINGTON “andothers,” 

Mr. Frepearicx 

RanaALow, Miss Mecan 

Foster, Mr. Sranney 

VILVEN and Miss 

Nevuis Barercrirre 

sang with distinction; 

Mr. Ranatow’s acting 

was the easy and un- 

affected competent 

Ale thing we know; nothing 
| could well have been 


t 





betterthan the make-up 
and antics of Mr. Sray- 
LEY VILVEN’s Prince 
Bulbo; and I should 
imagine that the shade 
of the author approved 
of the sardonic casual- 
ness of Mr. LAWRENCE 
Baskcomn’s King Valo- 
roso; while Mr. Henry 
LATIMER made of Count 
Hogginarmo an ogre 
who will delight the 
children. A very plea- 
sant affair all through. , te 
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“A Hunprep Yrars Oxp” (Lyric, 
HAMMERSMITH). 


It is to be supposed that every honest 
critic of the theatre is often haunted by 
doubts of the adequacy of his judgments. 
He has missed some signal merit 10) 
play or player, has been deceived by | 
some pleasant personality, or technical | 
dexterity, or topical interest, or sub- | 
jective mood into over - praising the 
second-rate, For this play, by the dis- 
tinguished brothers QurNnTERO, trans: 
lated with unfailing felicity by Heues 
and Harney Granvitie-Banker, I do 
with the most absolute assurance claim 
so signal a blend of beauty, — 
and spiritual perception as todeservet 
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too often misused epithet, “ great "— 
the greatness of a simple theme handled 
with broad human sympathy, an ex- 
isite artistry in contrivance and a gay 
disciplined sense of humour. i 
A kindly old 5 anish gentleman is 
shout to celebrate his hundredth birth- 
day; watches with restrained excite- 
ment the busy preparations, putting 
aside with gentle tyranny this or that 
objection, chuckling incidentally over 
his little jests and unbarbed pir nile 
‘reproof, healing petty or serious family 
feuds. All—yes, a//——lhis descendants 
and Siaeade must be present, even 
the distant cousin, Antonén, the poor 
_market-gardener ; even, nay especially, 
| Gebstels and her child Gabriela, who 
| has sinned and suffered; even the bitter- 
jevance-monger and egotist 
| Filsmone: bis daughter-in-law. And we 
watch him with a strange fascination 
riding his elderly son, Mvaristo, and his 
son's wife, Marciala, on the lightest 
possible rein; greeting his devoted de- 
pendants with «a kindliness unspoiled 
by condescension ; encouraging, quizz- 
ing, playfully chiding his adored great- 
grandchild, Currita, a maid of dreams 
and hidden fires, and his beloved mad- 

cap nephew, 7'rino0. 

He has his philosophy, this old man : 
“Live your life as if there were a God in 
heaven, We can’t be sure there is, you 
know.... But live as if there were. .. . 
And when you see beauty that makes 
youdumb with wonder just think, Well, 
ifthis isn’t God's work it ’s good enough 
to be"—a creed that could 
hardly be strictly argued, per- 
haps, but which is balm, surely, 
he seems to say, for the modern 
(and ancient) diseases of de- 
tached intellectualism, restless- 
ness, acquisitiveness and self- 
engrossment. He has always 
ixed his eyes on a light ahead, 
as the traveller in the fairy- 
tales sees a light in the storm 
and dark and goes forward in 
hope, And you learn that the 
last light of his long life is the 
hope of seeing Currita and 
Trino “ep together and the 
oming of a great-great-grand- 
child to fill i the peer his 
happiness. A naive tale in- 
ted—a quiet gracious panegy- 
ne of the auty of simple good- 
mess With which the theatre 
and we in it (or out of it) are 
haturally so seldom concerned ! 
Of the actors let me say com- 
poe a = oP 
na ley Showed a 
“ve Eoeeemation of the quiet 
sauty of this distinguished 
piece, and no one of them 





Currita 


doubt something of the credit for this 
must go to Mr. A. E. Fiimer, who 
shows himself to have the requisite 
sensitiveness (as in The Cradle Song of 
Sefior Srerra) for this delicate kind of 
business, 





A WET BLANKET, 

Dona Filomena . Miss MABEL TERRY-LEWIS. 

Of Mr. Hopexs’ portrait I cannot 
set down adequate words of praise, 
having used them all for lesser achieve- 
ments! He has played many old men 
and played them well; but usually they 
have been foolish, unlikely, sentimental 








100-—NOT OUT. 
Pay Juan (Mr, Horace Hopees), to his great-granddaughter, 


(Miss ANGELA BADDELEY). 





“Ir you WOULD KINDLY . thich eho has: at 
introd “th MARRY AND HAVE A CHILD I SHOULD BE GREAT-GREAT-GREATLY C@XPTessiOn Which She hes’ 
teed a jarring note. No opLicED.” 


dodderers with little character or wit 
or intelligence. Here, with a fine spirit 
to interpret, this distinguished actor 
surpassed anything in this kind that I 
have been privileged to see. If anybody 
can see this actor in this piece without 
being deeply stirred I do not envy him. 
Miss AnGeLa BappeLey seemed to me 
also to rise to the full height of her 
great opportunity—a lovely portrait of 
an adorable girl who had heard the 
horns of elfland without losing touch 
with the good round world. 


I should | 





like to note too a very charming intelli- | 
gent study of another young girl—the | 


Kulalia of Miss Peacy Asncrort—a 
difficult part admirably played. 
haps Mr. Lyonen Warts lacked some- 
thing of the temperament of that wild 
eccentric, Trino, but the rendering was a 
plausible enough one in its own frame, 


' 


Per- j 


played with liveliness, a sound restraint 


when restraint was needed, and real feel- 
ing. Lack of space, not merit, forbids 
further explicit mentions. 

If this play does not run a year then 


we really do deserve to be handed over | 


to the movie-talkies and other modern | 
toys and inventions of the Devil of in- | 


genuities. 
a golden evening in it. T. 
“Crara Gippines” (VAUDEVILLE). 
The first thing the conscientious re- 
porter must record is the affectionately 
uproarious welcome given to Miss 


A red-letter week, and this 


Viocet Loraise on ber return to her | 


own place. Her authors, Aimte and 
Puitire Stuart, have provided 
her with a character and a 
situation which offer admirable 


special gifts—-her paramount 
gift of personality, her fine 
sense of comedy, broad in 


pression of lost cunning from 
lack of practice. There may 
indeed be inherent contradic- 
tions in Clara Gibbings, her 
excellent heart and merciless 
tongue, her solid common- 
sense and rather overwhelm- 
ing sentimentality, her sensi- 
tiveness of perception and her 
abounding commonness and 
crudeness; but Miss Loraiwe 
has the skill to gloss over these 
contradictions (which indeed 
do not seriously abuse the 
licence of farcical comedy) and 
to make a genuinely amusing 
and lovable human being, built 
up with all those delightful 
variations of mood, voice and 
gesture and versatile facial 


command. 


opportunities of exhibiting her | 


essence yet subtle in detail. | 
She certainly gave no im- | 
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It so happens that Clara, efficient 
and prosperous owner of a Richmond 
Hotel, has come by appointment to see 
young Errol Kerr (nephew of the Earl 
of Drumoor) on ths very morning after 
the night before in which one of his 
friends, having had one over the eight, 
had knocked down a lamp-post in Pic- 
cadilly, and subsequently assaulted a 
constable. The beautiful tat | wife 
of a worthy elderly man, a lady indeed 
with whom rumour had not unfairly 
connected his name, was of the party. 
All had spent the night in Vine Street, 
and Errol is late for his appointment. 
Naturally the family, having seen the 
lunch editions, hasten to Errol’s flat to 
offer harsh words and stop allowances 
—Justin, his brother and the Earl's 
her, Lady Drumoor, the old Earl him- 
self; and these comport themselves with 
the waiting Clara after the accustomed 
manner of the stage aristocracy con- 
fronted with persons of lowly birth. 
The beautiful Yolande, arriving from the 
police-court pale and wan and reflec- 
tive, shows traces of humanity—to the 
point indeed of accepting Clara's sug- 
gestion of a “mother’s ruin.” And last 
of all arrives the personable and casual 


| Errol, who suffers the reproaches of his 


kindred with commendable indifference 
and spends most of the uncomfortable 
quarter-of-an-hour in protecting his 
visitor from their insufferable insolence. 
Not that Clara is by any means unable 
to take her own share in this business. 

Papers in her vanity-bag prove her 


| incontestably to bethe lawfully-begotten 
| daughter and heiress therefore of Dru- 


moor, Dismay at this discovery is 


| softened by certain diverting reflections: 


Errol’s uncle is an old fraud ; his aunt 


| the * Frigidaire,” as Clara calls her—has 


been living in sin for thirty-odd years ; 
the unpleasant Justin isa pauper. But, 
hang it all! Justin's kids are perfect 
darlings—an opinion which, after seeing 
them, we hardly shared—and it’s aw- 
fully hard on the old people. Will a 
money compromise be acceptable? It 
will not ; Clara has plenty. Clara, who 
has warmed to the young scapegrace 


| and has before seen his portrait in The 


Pratiler and watched him playing at 
Lord's, and is in fact more than half in 
love with him, suggests a compromise. 
Why shouldn't they marry and let 
everything go on as before? Errol, 
fresh from a renunciation scene with 
his beautiful Yolande, who—the authors 
ane into a sad slough of sentimen- 
tality—babbles improbably about the 
need of the lost generation (herself and 
Errol) sacrificing itself for the one 
before (the Hari and Countess) and the 
one after (Justin's precocious kids), 
nobly accepts this unlikely suggestion, 
but 1s saved—of course we knew he 





would be, but not exactly how—by the 
return of Yolandeina new mood and with 
an entirely new and extremely beige 
face-powder. She cannot give him up 
to another woman. And Clara—Lady 
Clara Kerr—who won't take anybody's 
leavings and who thinks the old people 
(who had behaved with the greatest 
magnanimity, for which the opening 
passages had frankly not prepared us) 
fine old sports, and who shares Errol's 
opinion of the young Justins, will simply 
go back to her hotel and her honest 
bourgeois virtue away from this sink of 
idleness, bigamy and adultery, taking 
neither title nor money. 

Well, well! You see just how plaus- 
ible all this is. But do not be under 
ths impression that the entertainment 
is ruined by these little blemishes. 
Clara is the play and very nearly the 
whole play. And Clarais a creature full 
of resource and wisdom and flashing wit 
of a sort, gloriously common and entirely 
likeable, and has things to say about 
life which are very much to the point. 
And Miss Vio.etr Loraine is Clara, and 
that really ought to be enough for any 
person of sense. 

As Errol, Mr. Frank Vosrer'’s easy 
and assured performance was as good as 
in the circumstances it could be. Miss 
Mvureret ALEXANDER (Yolande) in her 
first two (and possible) scenes was well 
worth looking upon and played with skill. 
Mr. Freperick Cuuny (Lord Drumoor), 
Miss Grace Lane (his Countess), Mr. 
Creciz Parker (the insufferable Justin), 
Mr. Ernest Serron (Tudor, the butler) 

all these, playing under a certain 
handicap, helped to make an excellent 
evening's entertainment. In fact this 
is a play of which the solid virtues more 
than cance! the defects. ee 


THORNY QUESTIONS. 


In the Dark and Middle Ages, 
If we trust to History's pages, 
You might search the landscape round, 
Not a hedge was to be found. 
Instead of little tidy squares, 
Mine, and his, and yours, and theirs, 
My field, his field, your field, their 
field 
All formed one enormous bare field. 
How they knew without a hedge 
How far any land extended, | 
Which was middle, which was edge, 
Where the whole caboodle ended, 
History, that tells so much 








About the French wars and the Dutch, 

Never says a word to show. 

I should also like to know 

In a land of hedge divested 

Where on earth hedge-sparrows nested, 
And what did hedgehogs do about it ? 

Hedge for them means home and name: 
What was their life like without it ? 


——== 
Were they simply—what a shame!— 
Hogs until their hedges came ? 
History, that talks so much 

Of wars and dates and lists of kings 
And stuffy constitutional things, 
Growth of Parliament and such, 
Always somehow seems to miss 
Interesting points like this. 








CROSS-HEADINGS, 


THE young journalist should always 
remember that his reader—if any—will 
be a sort of brainless creature who has 
to have his reading-matter split up into 
small fragments with cross-headings to | 
help him to understand what is going to | 
happen in the next paragraph. 

As the child of to-day will become the 
newspaper-reader of to-morrow, it seems 
right that he should have the same help 
from cross-headings in his early daysas 
he will get later on. 

Very well then. Let us proceed to 
treat one of Macautay’s poems in this | 
manner, The idea should serve a/| 
good purpose if it merely succeeds | 
in introducing our caption-artists to | 
some of the better-known English | 
writers : 





DEPRESSED CONSUL Uses Bab LANGUAGE, 
* But the Consul’s brow was sad 
And the Consul’s speech was low, 


A Pair OF BLACK EYEs. 
And darkly looked he at the wall 
And darkly at the foo 
FEARS HE WILL Be Run Over, 
‘ Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down. . . « 





HORATIUS TO THE RESCUE. 
Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate; 
GRASPS THE IDEA OF MORTALITY, 
‘ To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh sson or late. 
DEFENDS BrrTING, 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
CREMATION A ROMAN CUSTOM. 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?’” 


And so on till we come to the climax:— 


SPECTACULAR Dive TO DEATH, 
“ And with his harness on his back 
Plunged headlong in the tide.” 








The Importance of Being Precise. 
‘* Albert —— was sentenced to two months 
hard labour for using obscure language. 
North-Country Paper. 
Our Mathematical Contemporaries. 
“Dr. ——-, the Bishop of -—, has always 
been a hundred per cent. British as well 68) 
hundred per cent. American.’’—Daily Paper. 
Sle sa toate 
“Tt is a story of a girl whocomes home from 
college to find her parents verging on scrape 
phmatol( esth noliy lowadoartmah divorce. 
Cinema Report im Manchester Paper. 


. . ag ," 
This is even worse than finding “SaLv8 








on the mat. 
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“ TOMASINA. Ws 
a | A ZEPHYR is a baby Wind , 
Before it's grown too big; 
Three child-girl Zephyrs, dimple-chinned, 
“4 They sat all trim and trig; 
| And one she was Hermione, 
P And one Elaine we'll call, 
ad But little Tomasina she 


Was the littlest Wind of all. 




















io 
is | And grave Hermione said, “ Oh!” 
a | (So gently and so good) . : A 
is “ T love to whisper sweet and low a ait ee > oo 
to About an April wood ; maw ean 
sh | I love to kiss a daffodil 
And stray a-down a dale, 
Or soothe a ripple on a till 
- Or fill a silver sail.” 
And sweet Elaine said, “Oh! how frue,” 
And smiled her angel smile, 
* T love to breathe of Love to two 
| Fond lovers on a stile; 
I love to sigh at set of day | ‘i \ 
Where groves are murmurous | X ffi \ 
Now, Tomasina, wake up, say, I 1 4 
Don’t you agree with us?” if |] he 
owt | ees 
And Tomasina, littlest Wind, — = 
Said, “* Oh, yes, 1 suppose-———” er is 
Then litt'e Tomasina grinned = 
And crinkled eyes and nose ; : 
* But, oh ! my wafts an’ waves an’ wags” - 
She hopped a little hop 
“Tt ’s fun to hide in paper-bags 
i And jump out witha pop!” P.R.C. 
Sy 
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e, | 
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rape 
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Hostess (showing home-made films). “WHICH SHALL WE HAVE FIRST—MY HUSBAND LEAVING FOR TOWN IN THE NEW CAR, OR 
MY SISTER-IN-LAW'S CHILDREN PLAYING WITH THEIR DOLLS'-HOUSE?” 


Guest, “ WELL, WHICH HAS THE MORE EXCITING PLOT?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Tue seamy side of Elizabethan Imperialism—chronologic- 
ally speaking, the period that set in after the Armada—is 
so full of well-documented disillusionment that I wonder it 
has waited so long for a neo-Georgian chronicler. Detailed 
criticism of the times abounds in its drama and pamphlets ; 
and, if drama and pamphlets be suspect, the letters and 
diaries of Rateicu and his fellow-courtiers— all equally 
‘mad with intricate affairs and want of means "—disclose 
a post-war world beside which our own has aspects of the 
golden age. To have pivoted a study of this period round 
RALEIGH would have landed it outside the reign. In select- 
ing for his mainstay the relations of Elizabeth and Essex 
(Cuatro anp Wixvus) Mr. Lyrron Srracuey has provided 
the nucleus of the most coherent as well as the richest and 
most dignified of his historical studies. Apart from his 
serio-comic treatment of Pamir or Spatn, a schoolboy 
gesture which ought to have been left to his imitators, Mr. 
Srracwey has risen to the height of his argument and above 
it. True, Essex is first regarded as a lingering symbol of 
the pre-Reformation world—an attribution which makes me 
doubt Mr. Srracney's grasp of the medieval mind: but he 
is subsequently envisaged as the incarnate English Re- 
| nascence, “wayward, melancholy, splendid” 


a much more 
plausible ascription. He was a born waverer, and it was 
| chiefly his childish instability that rendered him the predes- 


tined victim of a Queen whose lovers were usually paying 


propositions, of friends (such as the doubly-indecent Bacox) 
who ground their own axes even when their patrons’ heads | 
fell to them. Enizanern, the barbaric sun of her young | 
cousin’s vicious circle, has never been more unblinkingly pre- | 
sented. His fellow-satellites have never been brought nearer | 
to our reassuring and well-compensated remoteness, 

For a few hours on September 25th, 1915, preparations | 
were being made by the German commanders in front of | 
the British for something like a general retreat. By evening | 
the belts of uncut wire had stemmed the rush, the gap had | 
been filled and the opportunity was gone. In the fourth | 
volume of the Official History of the War Military Opera: | 
tions (MACMILLAN)—all earlier confused and part ial accounts 
of those dearly-bought achievements, heart-breaking m's- 
chances and bitter failures that made up the Battle of Loos 
are resolved into one clear and coherent narrative. Not only 
is the compiler, Brigadier-General Sir James E. EpMonds, 
able to detail with certainty the successive stages of advance 


. . . . 7 ‘i 
and retirement, but he raises almost beyond controversy | 


such questions as the inception of the action in opposition | 
to the judgment of the British Command, the inadeqaeg] | 
of the munitions supply, the failure of certain units one 
direction, and the handling of the General Reserve. 4 
less surely, though almost incidentally, he emphasises 
valour of the troops sent forward, carrying their mene | 
supply of “home-made ” hand-grenades, and inelioney 
supported by artillery, to something like foreseen extine 
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under the enfilading machine-gun fire. It is only by ua | 
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‘strated: and the writer, it is clear, is 


War, for even the story of the Somme 
earlier indecisive action looms so hero- 
well wonder to what heights the epic 
| narrative is to rise when the climax of 


‘1918isreached. It is no use pretending 
we ate not still thinking about the War. 


the 


—ecemen 





———— — 
an effort to restore this fighting to its 
proper proportion inthe War asa whole 
that one can consider with any patience 
the price at which experience had to be 
bought and loyalty to qur allies demon- 








hardly subduing an indignation that is 
| none theless forceful for being repressed. 
The Official History has not yet ap- 
‘proached the mightiest battles of the 


ig still waiting to be told; yet, if this 


ically large in the retrospect, one may 


Lieutenant H. S. J. 

Bourke in a book has told 
Of horses and the way 

The creatures are controlled ; 
Horse Training is its name 

A sound and simple one ; 
The book is just the same, 

And sold by Hurcutnson. 


How polo ponies take 
To ball and bamboo stick 
And how a man may make 
A hunter smooth and slick 
Is put for us most pat ; . 
And, if you'd learn to train 
A racehorse (jumps or flat), 
Why, here you are again. 


I have enjoyed this terse, 
This short and simple stuff 
And eke the plums of verse 
Popped in among its duff ; 
Our author knows a horse, 
I'd say that he could shove one 
Along with the resource 
That comes because you love one. 
Thave always thought it odd that so 
few modern story-tellersrealisethe value 
of a stabilised psychology. Once you 
believe the essential make-up of man to 
more important than its temporary 


variations, you can write with the com- 


; : % 
— assurances of being understood Ship's Carpenter 
only by your contemporaries but| isreaD 0’ STANDIN 
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| \ KRays. 
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(to new deck-boy). “'OP FORRAD AN’ FETCH MY SPIRIT-LEVEL 


’ THERE THINKIN’ ABOUT LOVE.” 








by posterity. This, if you have any- 





— — me as an advantage gained. If you 
lenteie in ~e etd it might present itself as an advantage 
lease. The awe . Mr. Max Berrsoum's philosophical 
ra satelite wey Dragon of Hay Hill (HetneMann), 
Re hs aeparon of what endures and what 1s 

g is the outstanding grace of a wholly delightful 
munity onlay about 389000 BC, a scattered com- 
-lopes of song pet ge is described as dwelling on the 
eley Sains I — the yet unsquared superficies of 
und they react " - 1ese people are very like ourselves, 
ir stagnation 7 snag dragon which appears to threaten 
m very much as we have reacted to similar 

ena. The crowd divides its reliance between the 





voly er : 
as cist, Shib, and a series of somewhat neglected 
2 ne artist, Veo, gets himself disliked for extending 





his impartial regard for natural beauty to the movements 
of the enemy. The heroine, Thia, renounces love until the 
dragon is slain. The hero, Thol, silently plans the coup that 
kills him. What happens when the dragon is dead 1s just 
what always happens. Only the steps taken by hia and 
Thol to retrieve their people's spiritual defeat are heroic, 
original and unavailing. “It is not in the nature of things 
that anything except the nature of things should last.” 
Herein lies the sting of the satire, the pathos of the poetry, 
in a little masterpiece of both. 

Was it courage, I wonder, or just insensitiveness that led 
Mr. “Joun Aye” to the writing of Humour in the Civil 
Service (Cecw, Paumer)? To an obviously difficult task he 
brings nothing beyond industry and a fluent pen, and even 
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| the good stories he has collected are ruined by his own flat- 


| not be at the office to-morrow. 
| factory,” he says: ‘It could hardly be so to the mother-in- 


| of his colleagues, where in rare cases it does exist, is to a 
| large extent elephantine and ponderous.” 
| answer to the baffling ques- [~ 
| tion so o!tén asked by chil- 


| phant ?” 
| Aye can forget that he is a 
| humourist he is often inter- 


_ ary allusion. He should know 


| ant,” are only one degree less 
| offensive than Oliver Twist’s 


| theless his intentions are so 


| manifestly good that I should 
| hate to be unkind to him. 


elephants!” he will say. 
| officer of a century or a cen- 
tury and a half ago, nor his 


man, 
| share of popular recognition, 


ity. 
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footed comments on them. He quotes, for example, a reply 
sent by a soldier's wife to the War Office: “In answer to 
your letter I have given birth to twins. Hoping this will 
be satisfactory,” and adds the comment: “ Certainly, it is 
most satisfactory, but one would be glad to have the husband's 
views on the matter.” Of the civil servant’s excuse for 
absence: “Owing to the death of my mother-in-law I shall 
I hope this will be satis- 


law.” I quote these examples because they follow so closely 
upon Mr. Joun Ave’s complaint that “the humour of most 





They give an 


spokesman ; and, although naturally not all his chapters 
are so interesting as the earlier ones, which deal with the 
thrilling days of the smugglers, the book affords an admir. 
ably comprehensive view of the history and development of 
a foree singularly little known to the general public, 


Of The Yellow Primrose (LonGMays) I feel constrained to 
say, though it will probably be said a hundred times, that 
its earlier part, which is concerned with the War in France 
is so poignant and vivid that one would assume it to be the 
work of a man. Whatever difficulties Miss Joay Young 
found in collecting details of life and death in the trenches 
she has certainly overcome, and among stories of the War | 
hers gains high distinction. But apart from the horrors of | 





dren at the Zoo: ‘“‘ Does an 
elephant know it’s an ele- 
When Mr. Joun 


esting, as in his chapter on 
“Whitley Councils,” but his 
style is too often marred by 
his fondnéss for cheap liter- 


that to the discriminating 
reader Dominie Sampson's 
‘Prodeegious!” and Mr. 
Mantalini’s “ dem ‘d unpleas- 


‘asking for more.” Never- 


Not, of course, that I am in 
any danger of hurting his 
feelings. ‘ Another of those 


Neither the Preventive 


successor the coastguards- 


has received his fair 


whether at the hands of his 
contemporaries or of poster- 
The smuggler—uns:-ru- 
pulous and highly unpatri- 


Barber. ‘“ WOULD YOU LIKE 
Thrifty Customer. “No, 
THEATRE TO-NIGHT TO SEE 








To 
MIGHT GET IT DONE FOR NOTHING.” 


war this study of a Cornish 
landowner temporarily a sol- 
dier deserves the attention of 
all readers who do not regard 
novels merely as pastimes, 
I have conceived a real ad. | 
miration for its characteriza. | 
tion, knowledge and outlook, | 
and, though I do not think! 
that Miss Youne@ has yet! 
realised how important a part 
humour plays in life, she 
shows definite signs in the 
later scenes of this story that 
she is becoming conscions of | 
its power. Altogether a novel | 
of the greatest promise. 





Mr. M. D. Hitt, in Etonand | 
Elsewhere (Mupray), makes ; 
a statement with which none | 
but the insane will quarrel. | 
“Tradition,” he says, “has 
no right to become tyranny.” | 
I quote this because, in con- | 
nection with these reminis- 
cences of Eton, where as boy | 
and master he must have| 
lived some forty years, I have | 
heard him accused of being | 
a rebel. To my mind he is| 
nothing of the kind; indeed’ 
anyone who reads Mr. Him's | 


wy 


\ j 
ALL \vel 


hn \\\wne \ 
“ee 


= 





(‘Ss 73. 7A Tw ; 
**. | pages must be impressed by 

THE HAIR SING: D, SIR?” the fact that his love for and | 
THANKS. I'M GOING TO THE pride in his school are even | 


Waar RED HELL, AND I | greater than his anxieties 








otic ruffian as he frequently 


| was—still occupies, as he did in his own day, the centre 


_of the stage, to the comparative exclusion of the man 


whose business it was to interfere with his unlawful 


| occasions. Most seaside visitors of thirty or forty years ago 
carried away pleasant recollections of the coastguard station, 


with its flagstaff, its neat white cottages and its general air 
of naval order and cleanliness, as well as of its bearded oc- 
cupants, whose yarns—sometimes slightly apocryphal—of 
| adventure afloat gave so agreeably salty a flavour to many 
an idle afternoon. But how many of them realised the 
multifarious duties that fell to the lot of that humble Cin- 
derella of the services, or the long arduous winter nights 
and days which would be the coastguardsman’s portion 
| after the last summer visitor had departed? It is of this, 
| perhaps the most inarticulate branch of what is commonly 
termed the Silent Service, that Mr. Frank Bowen, in His 
| Majesty's Coastguard (HutTcHINson), constitutes himself the 


rebel, far from it, even if he does suggest reforms where he 
thinks they are needed ; and, although some of the changes 
which he advocates may be too drast:c, all of them rely upon 
common-sense as their basis. They form, however, only & 
part of a volume which is extraordinarily suggestive and often 
quietly amusing. I sincerely hope that Mr. Hitt, who, on 
his recent retirement from Eton became a farmer in Shrop- 
shire, will not entirely abandon the pen for the ploughshare 





Mr. Punch extends a hearty welcome to Honeybubble and 
Co. (Mrravey), a book of Punch articles by A. P. Hae 
BERT; to Bright Young Things (Mrtuven),a gallery of P 
drawings by Lewis Baumer; to Elizabeth's Book (MeravBs), 
verses by Miss L. G. Fapy, most of which bave been 
lished in Punch; and to Salvaged Trifles (JAMES CLaRKe), 
by Srantey SatvipGE, some of which have also appeared 
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CHARIVARIA., 


In order to finish his setting of The 
Pilgrim's Progress, Professor GRANVILLE 
Bantock locked himself into his house. 
It will be remembered that Joxun 
Bunyan wrote much of the libretto 
under lock and key. 


The domestic servant problem is said 
to have been created by snobbishness. 
Maids should try to regard their mis- 





louder than a faint yodel will be con- 
sidered démodé. , y 
Dr. Sanpek, the handwriting expert, 
says that the signature of Mr. Manon 
on the new Bank-notes is characteristic 
of solid reliability and great experience 
of routine work. We have therefore no 
hesitation in accepting them. 


In an article advocating community- 
singing in the home, importance is at- 


refuse to be a Censor on any terms, just | 
as certainly as I would refuse to be a 
God, if the post were offered me.” Any 
idea of offering him either post must 
therefore be abandoned, 


Although Mr. Hinarre Bettoc’s de- 
nunciation of Drake as a cut-throat 
pirate is supported by Mr. CunnINGHAME- 
GraHaM and others, the Plymouth 





authorities seem to be taking no steps 
to remove the monument to this ruffian. 





tresses more as equals. 
+ 








The appearance is re- 
_ ported of a ghost in the 
Welsh castle recently 
| purchased by Mr. W. R. 
Hearst. Mr. Luoyp 
| Grorce, who accepts no 
| responsibility for this ap- 
| parition, wishes it to be 
| known that he never em- 
|ployed a Welsh ghost 
| when contributing to Mr. 
| Hearst's Press. 
A well-known trage- 
idian is alleged to be at 
heart a humourist. We 
find this easier to believe 
| than if it were stated of 
| 8 well-known comedian. 
| “Where is the Isle of 
| Thanet?” was a recent 
| General Knowledge ques- 
| fionin The Daily Express. 
| Our feeling is that such 
| questions are calculated 
|to embitter the News- 
| paper War. 

The migrations of farm- 
| ers, an agricultural ex- 
| pert points out, have 
| been from West to East 
and from North to South. 
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Lady , & gossip- 
writer tells us, clings to 
close-cropped hair. We 
ourselves find it very 
difficult to cling to. 


* 

Among the reptilian 
pets which aresofashion- 
able, Spanish lizards are 
mentioned. We recog- 
nise the familiar lounge- 
Argentine. 


Fishing in the North 
Sea three months ago a 
Dutchman lost bis purse. 
Last week a Grimsby 
trawler caught a crab, 
and tightly gripped in its 
claws was the purse. 
This proves beyond doubt 
that shell-fish are honest. 


The Tailor and Cutter 
accuses motorists of not 
paying enough attention 
to clothes. There is more 
| excuse for shabbiness in | 
pedestrians, who natur- 
ally cannot afford to risk 
& new suit. 


Repairs have been 
started on a London 
statue recently damaged 
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In Suffolk, for instance, 
it is possible to detect 
| traces of a strong Devon- 





DRESS.’ 





Boy (reading aloud). “‘JOHN APPEARED IN IMMACULATE EVENING- 


WHAT DOES ‘IMMACULATE’ MEAN?” 
Elder Sister. “NO GRAVY-STAINS ON IT.” 


bya gale. But why tam- 
per with Nature's handi- 
work ? 








; shire grumble. 
Selecting a Test match team, Lady 

ANA Cooper thinks, is child's play to 
the task of a hostess who has to invite 
twelve people to dinner. A hostess, of 


hewspaper-readers. 


Seior Capasnanca’s suggestion of a 
larger chess-board with more pieces as 
4temedy for drawn games is, of course, 
the outcome of the barracking which 
has become so regrettable a feature of 
important matches. 

* , cd 

Now that clothes for Winter sports 
are to be quieter, any pull-over that is 
=. 





course, seldom has the assistance of! 








VOL. CLxxv. 


tached to the team-spirit. An influence 
which militates against this spirit is 
that of the bathroom. 


“What can I do with my old gramo- 
phone needles?” asks a correspondent 
in a morning paper. He should try ex- 
changing them for used razor-blades. 

x 4 


Mr. A.M. Samvet, Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, is reported to have set 
himself to the study of Chinese. Tax- 
payers meanwhile have been set to the 
study of Treasury English. 


“Let me make it quite plain,” says 
Mr. Laurence Housman, “that I would 


According to a weekly paper, billiards 
is the most popular indoor pastime. The 
only objection is that the pockets of a 
billiard-table are so seldom where they ‘re 
wanted. 


A stockbroker's office has been set up 
on an Atlantic liner. In the evening, 
we understand, the stockbrokers relax 
a little and to the strains of a Spanish 
orchestra dance the gay contango. 


A cat weighing thirty-four pounds, 
six ounces, was recently exhibited in 
London. Weunderstand that it’s a good 
hunter, its method being to creep up 
behind a mouse and suddenly lean on it. 
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TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
“You're wet,” said Franees as I 
clambered up on to the roof and sat 
beside her. 
| paused for a moment before reply- 


_ing, partly because I was afraid that 


I might be tempted to answer sharply ; 
partly because I was wringing the water 
rom my clothes, an operatic : 
f y clothes, peration which 


_alway's requires one’s whcle attention. 


There was also the roach which, in 
error, had curled itself up in one of my 
pockets and which, on account of its 
size, had to be put back. Consequently 
I was comparatively calm by the time 
| answered : ‘ Frances, I defy any man 
who has swum a hundred yards through 
floods in order to sit on a roof beside 
the woman he loves to arrive and not 
he wet.” 

l‘rances smiled adorably and removed 
a water-beetle from inside my collar. 

“Tt was nice of you to come,” she 
said. “ Why-did you?” 

‘T have already explained,” I replied 
stiffly, “that it was to sit side-by-side 
with you on this roof. I shall not call 
your attention to the hardships such 
a venture necessarily entailed. I say 
nothing of the barbed wire into which 
I took my initial dive. I do not allude 
to the blackkerry-bushes at the twenty- 
yard mark. I draw a veil over the dead 
eel. But I do suggest that I deserve a 
Letter greeting than your idiotic asser- 
tion that I am wet. It denies me even 
the satisfaction of a tu quoque, since 
you appear to be perfectly dry.” 

It was true; she was perfeetly dry. 
She was the one dry object in that 
wilderness of water which the sudden 
Jooding of the river had produced. 
tLow she had accomplished this while 


, floating in mid-stream on the roof of 


| 





her bungalow I could not imagine. It 
seemed a miracle comparable with the 
best performances of the saints of the 
middle ages. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘It was 
very lonely up here.” Then, seeing 
that I was satisfied, she added: “It 
didn’t of course occur to you to come 
in a boat and take me off?” 

“It did not,” I agreed. ‘There was 
no time. My impulse, when I saw you 
floating in mid-river, was to be-at your 
side without a moment's delay; and 
as I am not in the habit of carrying 
a collapsible boat about with me I 
swam.” 

Frances was gazing sadly at a loaf 
of bread as it circled round us. 

“T only asked,” she said, “ because 
the bungalow may turn turtle at any 
moment and I cannot swim.” 

I am afraid that I allowed myself a 
smile of satisfaction. 

“That is quite immaterial,’ I re- 








pled; “I am a strong swimmer and 
can very easily save us both. Whether 
I shall choose to save us both or (in 
the absence of witnesses) only myself 
depends upon whether you, Frances, 
agree to the conditions which I am 
about to suggest.” 

“Oh!” she cried, “you ’re not going 
to propose again now ?” 

“Why not?” Tasked. ‘I have re- 
peatedly told you that I shall propose 
to you wherever and whenever I see an 
opportunity. My first proposal, you 
may remember, took place quite ortho- 
doxly in the drawing-room above which 
we are now sitting. I followed this up 
with another in the woods to our left, 
where you will notice that the water 
appears darker than in our immediate 
vicinity ; and with a third on the golf- 
links, which lie about two fathoms deep 
half-a-mile to our right. We are now, 
on this, the fourth occasion, on the roof 
of your father’s bungalow. Where, by 
the way, is your father?” 

“Decency should have prompted that 
question before,” said Frances severely. 
‘For all you knew he might have been 
in the piano. That is the piano,” she 
explained, pointing to a dark coffin-like 
object in the water twenty feet or so 
away from us. ‘It went through the 
front-door just before I came up here.” 

“‘ And the Colonel is really inside it?” 
I cried enthusiastically. ‘‘ Magnificent! 
I should never have believed he could 
manage it.” 

Frances frowned. 

“‘] did not say he was inside it,” she 
corrected me. ‘He is not inside it. 
He swam off some time ago to try to 
find a boat for me.” 

There was a pause. 

‘* Frances 

She laid a hand gently on my knee. 

“You know,” she said, ‘‘ you ’ll have 
to stop proposing to me some day. Why 
not stop now ?” 

‘‘T shall never stop,” I cried. “ Let 
all the powers of fate join forces against 
me and conspire to stop me proposing 
to you, and they shall not succeed. I 
am the captain.” 

“That ’s funny,” said Frances, 

No,” said I; “it’s a quotation.” 

‘‘] meant,” said she, “that obviously 
I’m not as clever as all the powers of 
fate conspiring, and yet I’m now going 
to stop you.” 

I laughed nonchalantly. 

‘Quite easily, too,” she added. 

I laughed again, but my curiosity 
was aroused. 

*‘ And how are you going to set about 
it?” I asked. 

Frances leant down and disentangled 
some water-weed which had knit itself 
into my socks. 

‘ By accepting you,” she said simply. 








A CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


A certatn Billy, years and years ago, 
Launched on the blowing south a 
fine new kite, 
Swishing her tail-bobs, forty in a row, 
Dipping and lifting, curtseying left 
and right. 
To-day the ancient kite is on the wing, 
Buta new Billy holds the tugging string. 


Another Billy laughs to see her dive, 
Plunge and curvet against the sunny 
blue, 


Shaking her ear-drops like a thing alive, | 


And not a fake of paper, sticks and 
glue; 








So Daddy’s kite survives, a soaring joy | 


Alike to one young man and one old boy. 


Laid all these lustrums on the dusty shelf 
Since last she took the air, what wild 
surmise 
Must wake as she regains her ancient 
self, 
What novel prospects meet her goggle 
eyes, 
What goings-on in the flat world be- 
neath her, 
What ructions in the circumambient 
ether ! 


When last she swam on the aérial main, 


ORVILLE’s first rattletrap was yet to | 


come; 
She was the prime historic aeroplane 
That rent the welkin with no horrid 
hum ; 


And no one cocked an eye to see her 


ass, 


Pp 
With thoughts of T.N.T. or poison-gas. | 


Care-free she gambolled on the airy 
surge, 
Nor recked of wave-lengths whizzing 
round the sphere, 
Of fierce electrons or the cosmic urge, 


Of atmospherics in the listener's ear ; | 


The pre-Marconi era left her free 
From the announcers of the B.B.C. 


Now, Billy, work her down against the 


gale, 
Played like a salmon as she swoops 
and veers, 
Till Daddy has her by her swirling 


eae 
A perfect landing, spite of all her 
years. 


Back to your hangars, saucy planes, 
nor dare 
To vie with Billy’s conquest of the air! 








Brighter Business. 
‘« Please sing attached recei:t and return to 
our London office.’’ — Hatract from letter re- 
ceived by business firm. 





‘*8 Rep Hor WatTER BoiTves.”’ 

Item from Bil! 
We hope the same firm supplies 
bestos sheets. 


as- 
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THE IRON-AND-STEEL DUKE. 


GENERAL WELLINGTON Jix. “UP, SAFEGUARDS, AND AT ’EM!” 


{In a recent speech the Home Secretary anticipated a great increase of Safeguarding. } 





























bury Scrimmagers. 
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Motorist (having reversed unexpectedly). ““THAT REMINDS ME. I MEANT TO ASK YOU OR SOMEBODY IF THERE’S ANY SPECIAL 
KIND OF TOOT OR ANYTHING FOR WHEN I START BACKWARDS.” 








THAT £20,000. 


Ir the winning of a monster football 
contest (I understand that these things 
have since been abolished) enriched me 
to the above tune, it also deprived me 
of everything that makes life remotely 
tolerable. 

I am, Heaven is my witness, no 
student of form. When you are running 
a home (with assistance) and a profes- 
sion (without), and when, on the top of 
everything, you happen to be a woman, 
you learn to'take short-cuts to solutions 
of problems. 

My method, as all the world knows 
since that Sunday when photographs 
of myself, with pin—and an enlarge- 
ment of the pin—were published simul- 
taneously in The Dictatorial, Sun and 
Looking-Glass, consisted simply in 
closing my eyes and jabbing said pin 
through certain matches. And that is 
how I came to defeat my runner-up, 
Mr. Crowles, of 10, Railway Villas, 
Crouch End Park, N.E. 126, who in 
an otherwise perfect. prophecy had 
made a bad miscalculation over the 
Hot Gospellers, where my pin had 
decreed beyond question for the Fins- 








His photograph (very much smaller 
than mine) also appeared, marked 
Mistake that Cost a Fortune.” 

I was sorry about Mr. Crowles; it 
was sad that The Dictatorial, Sun and 
Looking-Glass could not have seen 
the propriety of posting him a sola- 
tium of two thousand pounds for his 
trouble. I dislike cheese-paring. After 
all, he zs a student of form, had 
submitted seventy-eight coupons—on 
all of which, however, he clung tena- 
ciously to the Gospellers—and is a 
regular reader of these publications, 
whereas I take in The Sunday Post 
and snipped my single coupon from my 
dentist’s copy of The Dictatorial one 
Monday morning as I sat waiting to 
have a nerve killed, and can now admit 
that I do not know one end of a goal- 
post from the other, and suffer as well 
from a chronic inability to remember 
the difference between Soccer and Rug- 
ger—which is the oval one and which 
the round. 

My fortune was heralded by a wire: 
“ Have to announce you have won our 
twenty thousand pounds football contest 
reporter follows please give details to-day 
eleven phone confirming appointment 
editor dictatorial.” 








When I had stopped feeling exceed- | 
ingly ill and odd about the head, and | 
even odder lower down—that is how | 
great joy or sorrow takes me—I went | 
to the ‘phone to confirm, and then in 
my Sunday best sat about reading The 
Well of Loneliness upside down and 
feeling highly unnatural; for in the 
ordinary course of things I should by 
now have been in the fishmonger’s 
selecting a cod’s head for Pugsie, our 
voracious Siamese. , 

Occasionally the family tiptoed in to 
make sure I was still alive, treating 
me as a cross between a fever-patient 
with delusions and an exhibit that is 
passed round under the wincing eyes of 
a special jury. 

Then Came The Dawn, with two 
large cameras. 

They sat me at the piano with the 
morning paper in my hand which I was 
just about to play ; they threw open the 
double-doors connecting the drawing- 
with the morning-room, snapped the 
result and called it ‘* Her Study (Where 
the Winning Forecast was Made)” ; they 
asked my mother if she would like to be 
caricatured by ‘ Flop,” and she, point- 
ing to me, said a Greater Power than he 
had already done so. They bustled into 























| 
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the garden, caught and shoved Hamlet, 


the black tom-cat from over the wall, 


into my arms and took us for the caption, 
| ‘Was He Her Mascot ?” They breezed 


into the kitchen, said ‘‘ Pardon Me” as 


' they filched the rolling-pin from Emma 


and presented me with it for “ Loves 


' Cooking”; and finally a young gentleman 
: from Oldham led me, a Londoner these 
' twenty years, into a car prominently 


inseribed Sunday Dictatorial for a 
“Sights o’ London” drive. And London, 
as is well-known by now, is “ jannock ” 
and even “champion ”—terms, it would 
appear, of laud and praise up North (as 
one might say “A.1” in English, or 
“The Goods ” in American). 

It was soon after this that I began 
that activity known as reaping the 


whirlwind. 


To start with, nobody will know me 
any more. True, I receive the offer of 
about twelve husbands a day, but all 
my friends have dropped me. They 
don’t like it to be thought they are 
keeping me up because of the twenty 
thousand pounds; so they no longer 
invite me in to any meal whatsoever, 
lest their cook-general standard should 
curdle with my champagne one. As 
for birthdays, my own fell three weeks 
hack, and the breakfast-table groaned 
under one crocheted doily, the usual 
vifé of an old aunt, who hadn’t heard 
of my luck. Everyone else sent me 
cautious notes explaining that, though 


| they many times congratulated me, it 
| was now hopeless to attempt, ete., ete. 
| And Christmas will be on us soon. 


| durance. 


By that time Aunt will have heard 
of my fortune and the doily will, I fear, 
cease. 

And the unnatural politeness of every- 
hody who meets me is sapping my en- 
I'd gladly give fifty pounds 


| to someone for a really rude remark ; 


I would kiss and pension her who spoke 
in disparaging wise of my hat. 

And that is why, at bay, I took tube 
and bus and tram to 10, Railway Villas, 
Crouch End Park, N.E.126, and laid 
my troubles at the enormous boots of 
Mr. Crowles, while his consort wiped 
her hands on her sacking apron (for she 
had been digging potatoes) and made 
mea cup of tea, with Souvenir of Clacton 
on the saucer. 

I pleaded that, in the eyes of Heaven, 
it was his prize; that 1 hadn’t known 
a day’s real freedom from nerves and 
hiliousness since the cheque arrived. 
He didn’t believe me, but she gave me 
wsoda-mint. I twisted my handkerchief 
and implored, ‘I have a profession, 


; also private means, Mr. Crowles, so 
| don’t, don’t let that aspect deter you.” 


As he wavered I grew cunning. ‘ And, 
dear Mr. and Mrs. Crowles, I have no 
Mandie, or Young Ern, or Our Syd to 
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Customer (to young man who has just come into his father’s business). “You Sa¥ 


THAT ’S QUEEN ANNE. ARE YOU SURE?” 


Young Man. “‘ WELL, THEN, GEORGIAN.” 
Customer. “ARE YOU SURE IT’S GEORGIAN?” 
Young Man. “OH, WELL, DASH IT, IT’S PRE-WAR, ANYHOW.” 








put by for. Think what you could do 
for them now!” 

I saw I was winning, though Mrs. 
Crowles, with a sort of respectful arch- 
ness, answered, ‘“‘ But, Miss, you ought 
t’ think of the future like, and put it 
by against Mister Right comes along.” 

“Myr. Right!” I howled; “I’ve got 
sixty-four already, and two more by the 
mid-day post this morning!” And, as 
they slowly extended their hands for 
the cheque, I concluded, “‘ And oh ! what 
a hideous time you’ve saved me with 
the income-tax. Don’t you think it’s 
every man’s duty to stand between us 
and that sort of ugliness?” 

Well, I’m free at last and back to 
my beginnings. And, if the temporary 
possession of wealth has taught me 





nothing else, it has informed me (in three 
papers) that I am Beautiful, Vivacious, 
A Sparkling Brunette, Dainty, Petite, 
Popular With All Who Know Her, 
A Regular English Girl, A Believer in 
Fresh Air, A Home-Lover and Singu- 
larly Unspoilt. 

It’s Mr. Crowles’s turn to be the 
sparkling brunette now. And I hope 
he'll make a better job of it than I 
have. RACHEL. 








Euthanasia. 

There appears in a certain under- 
taker’s establishment, pendent over a 
tombstone, a poster advertising the 
forthcoming performance, by an Ama- 
teur Dramatic Society, of a play en- 
titled A Happy Ending. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
X11.—13. 

Wet. Trix my aromatic angel the 
photographs are divine but why oh why 
have you removed the fringe because 
my dear in your style definitely brows 
are not the worn thing now, however 
they’re rather winsome, I adore the 
upside-down ones, but my dear you 
must be done by this new man Moult 
who does everyone in Shakesperian 
characters, my dear I've been done as 
Ophelia and Nancy Astor is Nature's 
Portia and they all want Auntie Jrx to 
be Malvolio or somebody only I never 
heard of the man, did you? 

However darling one smiles through 
one’s miseries but as a matter of fact 
I’ve been having rather a foxy time, by 
the way do you remember when we 








cocked hatsinthe most unlucky green, we 
walked into dinner under a green ladder 
with Florio’s band playing all the in- 
auspicious tunes there are and my dear 
a mechanical magpie fluttering on the 
left, well when we sat down we found 
all the knives crossed and the hugest 
salt-cellar in front of everybody to 
upset, and my dear the curtains weren’t 
drawn so the whole time you could see 
the new moon through glass which of 
course is too unpropitious, well my dear 
the first thing was that we all had to 
utterly wpset the salt-cellars and not 
throw any over the shoulder but help 
your neighbour to salt instead which 
you know is a deadly thing to do, my 
dear I was emerald with aprehension 
and of course the really unlucky thing 
for me was the intense proximity of Mrs. 
Green, who my dear was nert to Had- 





about the Russian Ballet but all the 
time Haddock was quite swimming in 
the liquid eyes of the Green siren, and 
my dear having such fun that he didn’t 
care what he did, my dear mutilating 
looking-glasses right and left and dis- 
sipating the salt and utterly bubbling 
with quotations from Macbeth or some- 
thing and of course the solitary balm 
was that instead of drinking to people’s 
good health and everything it was the 
done thing to utterly curse them, though 
of ecurse quite jocular, so my dear you 
should have heard me showering ill 
wishes at the Green attractor and mean- 
ing every word. 

Well my dear and so the ghoulish 
meal dragged on, my dear we sang 
Three Blind Mice and lit three cigarettes 
with one match, and said optimistic 
things without ever touching wood, 





| were tots at Beau- 
manoir that gruesome 
episode of ‘the head- 
| gardener whom we all 
| abhorred, and one night 
we played witches and 
pretended that one of 
my dolls was him and 
stuck absolute pins into 
it and wished horrible 
wishes and finally burnt 
it in the nursery fire, 
and of course two days 
later the malignant fel-| |.) 
low got treble pneu- 
moniaand perished mis- 
erably, my dear I shall 
never forget it I didn’t 
smile for days, and of 
course ever since I’ve 
utterly shunned magic, 
| however about a fort- 
| night ago darling, I for- 
| get if I told you, I went 








and they brought in a 
live peacock, my dear I 
don’t know how the 
others felt really, but 
as for me all the feaszble 
misfortunes merely 
thronged in the little 
brain, and of course you 
know that if you’re 


person who gets up 
perishes or something, 
well my dear I was 
quite determined that 
whatever happened it 
wouldn’t be me, because 
my dear thereare limits, 
and I think perhaps 
Mew-mew had thesame 
idea, anyhow when she 
caught the eye of the 
does we both began to 
get up and then sub- 


WHAT OUR MUNICIPAL GOLFERS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 
Orator. ‘AND WAVING PROUDLY OVERHEAD WE HAVE THE SYMBOL OF 
LIBERTY—THE RED FLAG!” 








| with Haddock to a “surprise” party at 
| Mew-mew’s, and my dear to my horror 
| I found it was one of those synthetic 
| thirteen parties you know my dear where 
you doeverything wnlucky you can think 
| of, well of course my first instinct was 
| to fly, because my dear I’m too super- 
' stitious, well I can just walk under a 
| ladder if urgent but I do not go about 
| looking for ladders if you see what I 
mean, and Haddock rather agrecs, how- 
ever of course Mew-mew said the whole 
thirteen idea would be shattered if there 
were only eleven, and my dear then it 
turned out that that Mrs. Green was one 
of the party, after which Haddock was 
| much less reluctant, so what with every- 
thing I said I’d go through with the 
_ agony because I always believe in grasp- 
ing the nettles of this nettlesome life, 
don’t you darling ? 
Well my dear the whole thing was 
too provocative, we were all given “13” 
brooches and necklaces of opals and little 





dock, while [had Mr. Green and a rather 
triangular youth who the whole time 
ecstasised about the Russian Ballet, my 
dear he could think of nothing but a 
single ankle- waggle which Calomel- 
ovksa or somebody used to do in Apéri- 
tifs, which left me too lukewarm especi- 
ally as every two minutes one had to 
do some intimidous act, my dear the 
butler brought us each a cameo looking- 
glass which we had to utterly smash 
with a hammer and throw into a basket, 
well my dear that was merely more than 
I could face, because my dear seven years 
is rather much, isn’t it, so I missed my 
mirror and slipped it into the basket 
unshattered, only of course Mew-mew 
was too nosy about shirking and every- 
thing so she inspected the fragments 
and found mine and it all came out and 
I had to, my dear too humbling, and 
of course what was such vinegar was 
that there I was my dear chattering 
with terror and moony with boredom 





sided swiftly and looked 
for lipsticks under the table, with the 
result my dear that the Green thing was 
quite the first riser, my dear too malig- 
nant, but I thought no more of it and 
after a few pedantic unlucky games I 
tore Haddock away and speeded home, 
expecting my dear to find the house in 
flames and the bailiffs massing round 
the ruins, however all was reasonably 
tranquil, except that all the dankest 
people in London had rung up mean- 
while and asked us to dinner, and as a 
matter-of-fact for a brief space after- 
wards the gods seemed .to really be 
rather on the Haddock side in one or 
two ways, and my dear Mew-mew says 
she’s backed xothing but winners since 
and all her shares have gone to twenty- 
seven eighths or something. 

But my dear what was my horror, 
well when I tell you that a few days 
later Haddock came in with a church- 
yard countenance and said that Mrs. 
Green had gone into a Home and was 





thirteen it’s the first | 
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Amgteur Actor. ‘‘ HERE, DASH IT! 


Stage-Manager. ‘YOU DON’T WANT TO WORRY ABOUT THAT, OLD BOY. 
YOUR FIGURE WILL SOON ADAPT ITSELF TO IT.” 
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THIS ARMOUR’S TOO TIGHT ROUND THE NECK AND UNDER THE ARM-PITS.” 
JUST WEAR IT ONCE OR TWICE AT REHEARSALS AND 








at that moment discarding her appen- 
dix, my dear imagine the condition of 
the guilty bosom, because of course I 
saw absolute visions of your innocent 
little Top decorating the dock and sus- 
pended from giblets, because I was quite 
satisfied she’d have peritonitis or 
blacken my life by dying under’ the 
dope, and of course the savage thing 
was that we couldn’t approach the 
creature for two days, my dear I went 
about wilting from policemen and took 
to reading Kxra7s in bed, which Mew- 
mew says is always a bad sign, and of 
course I couldn't tell Haddock about 
my acute conscience-trouble while of 
course he thought it was too Christian of 
me to be so concerned about the witch, 
my dear how I sutfered, well the second 
she was visible I bought all the grapes 
in the Metropolis and van-loads of 
flowers and rushed to the bedside, and 
my dear there she was looking frail and 
enchanting in a cloud of hair, but of 
course heartlessly well, my dear no tubes 
or complications or anything and not a 
sign of slipping starward, however I 








didn’t trust her an inch, because I know 
the type, my dear I was Too sure she'd 
have relapses and quietly drift away, 
so of course ever since I’ve been like a 
guardian bee about the sacred bed, my 
dear busy with books and scent and 
sweetmeats, my dear I rang up twice 
nightly and I sat with her for weeks, too 
jading, because my dear you know what 
an advantage an operation gives a girl 
particularly if you. can look like a 
tropical lily on the pillow, my dear 
that sort of luscious allure like printed 
velvet, and of course those lavender 
eyes; my dear I do not blame Haddock 
a fraction, only of course he didn’t see 
much of the magnet poor dupe because 
there were always platoons of men in 
the queue, however she and I became 
too fraternal and kissed like bosoms, 
only of course when she talked about 
how to manage Haddock and every- 
thing it was rather torment because I 
had to sit there and merely beam at the 
little afflicted angel while of course 
utterly aching to tear her from the bed 
and beat her, however my dear all’s 





well etc. because she’s going home to- 
day I think, but my dear that’s the 
last time I play the wanton with super- 
stition and everything or wish the 
flimsiest harm to my foulest enemy. 
Later, O gosh darling I’ve just rung up 
and what do you think, the witch has 
gone and got complications and the 
temperature ’s bounding, my dear that’s 
just like her, I know she’ll die on me, 
my dear I must fly and get a hundred- 
weight of grapes, what a life farewell 
now and pity your palping little homi- 
cide, Topsy. A 








What Storms Brew. 
‘¢To-.day’s thought: Only those who have 
weathered the ale can fully appreciate the 
calm.’’—West-Country Paper. 
We have never thought that the Amer- 
icans appreciated calm sufficiently. 





Allegories for Alcoholists. 
‘¢FRuit-EatinGc Dogs. 

When he began operations on the booseb2rry 
bushes he found that the-fruit was only to: be 
had at the cost of a lacerated nose.” 

Daily Paper. 
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LINES 
WRITTEN ON RECEIVING THE PRELIMIN- 
ARY PAssENGER List AND CABIN SCHEME 
OF ONE OF THE VESSELS DESTINED TO 
TOUR THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN IN 
THE SPRING, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 
| Suir, that will ultimately take 
| O’er the blue midland lake 
|The flower of English pedagogues, the 
leaders of the Chureh, 
Carry them gently, for my sake, 
To islands where ANACREON sang 
And the white Cyprian from the foam- 
flake sprang ; 
Let no untimely lurch, 
No awkward list 
Precipitate the body of a Dean, 
| Misliking all things modernist, 
Suddenly into the arms 
| Of a shrewd-minded latitudinarian beak, 
Wan with the waves and bleak, 
| So that there is a scene 
And one assails the other with his fist 
| And smites him on the cheek. 
For fear of such alarms 
Let dolphins play about the poop 
serene, 
And the wild waves be whist; 
| Thetis and all the Nereid nymphs I do 
bespeak 
| ‘To exercise their charms. 


And if, in passing some Hesperian shore, 

| O ship, you hear a noise, 

| Arumour, not so much that Pan is dead, 

But that great vision of Democracy, 

Wherefrom our soul is fed, 

Like other toys 

Is trampled underfoot ; 

| That tyrants like the Samian of yore, 

And Dionysius, do exert their spell 
And get on fairly well 

| Amongst the famous cities of the free-—— 

| May no rude comment underneath this 
head 

Be put 

To those who teach the Classies to our 
boys, 

But saved for essays on theology 

That everyone so much enjoys 

In the wise evening Press! 

Let queenly Toleration at the helm 

Preside, and sovran Tact be at the prow, 

And Reticence be wreathed about the 
keel, 

That no rough controversy overwhelm 

Or drive you to the rocks. 

Let Suavity and Meekness with smooth 
brow 

And mild Diplomacy with ordered locks 

Sit down to every meal. 





} 
| Yet none the less, O ship, 


| Although no horrid bruit 
| Of tempest be upon the halcyon waves, 
| Not mine, not mine 
To tempt the unknown waters dark as 
wine 





(Where Jason had such shaves), 

Lest I should have the lip 

To open some dispute. 

Strong oak is his, and triply bound 

His heart with bronze, | think, 

Who dares to book 

His passage, at a price of fifty pound, 

Or seventy, if you please, 

Merely to have a look 

At Knossos and the distant Cyclades, 

And Athens violet-crowned, 

Or sip the Castalian brink 

With heroes such as these, 

Well skilled to hold with quantities of 
ink 

The last polemic view 

On where the Tomb of Agamemnon rests, 

Yet nursing deeper passions in their 
breasts 

On certain far more tantalizing quests 

That Hellas never knew. 

Barque, when I see them sailing thus 
along, 

Lured by the siren song 

Of Politics, Theology, ay, even Drink 

(As well as classic stuff), 

To cut up pretty rough, 

Leaving perchance the Mycenzan urns 

To go it fairly strong 

On birth-rates and on similar concerns, 

I pray you guard them well, that black- 
robed throng, 

And keep them in the pink! 


LE RUGBY. 

As Mr. Punch reminded us the other 
day, the French have in recent years 
become a great sporting nation. Le 
rugby, le tennis, le *‘ cross,” and above 
all le cyclisme, bear witness to this; 
while they themselves (at least in their 
comic papers) proudly point to France’s 
outstanding success in the last Olympic 
games, the winning of the Marathon by 
the Frenchman Ex Ovarrt. 

Le rugby, however, is perhaps the 
game to which they have taken with 
most enthusiasm, the reason no doubt 
being that Rugby, as a game, offers 
more scope to a nation of enthusiastic 
temperament than, say, cross-country 
running. Particularly is this so in the 
neighbourhood of the Pyrenees, where 
enthusiasm /s enthusiasm and the most 
passionate Twickenham fervours would 
seem like a guarded expression of quali- 
fied approval. 

For instance, reading in my Sunday 
paper, I see that the Rugby Club of 
the town of Bages has recently been 
suspended by the National Federation 
of France. The cause of the suspension 
is not, as it might be in England, the 
surreptitious inclusion in the team of a 
player from another club, or some simi- 
lar crime. No, the Bages Rugby Club 
was penalised for simple enthusiasm. 
It is true that the enthusiasm took the 
form of stabbing the referee in the back 


vor. 











at the conclusion of the match, an ebulli- 
tion of spirits due no doubt to the effect 
of a close game upon a gentleman of 
excessive temperamental ardour; but it 
is none the less to be deplored; more 
especially as it ison record that theland- 
lord of the local inn, in a masterly and 
sobering speech made from his balcony, 
had, while begging the crowd to kill 
the official if they liked, definitely re- 
quested them not to do it on his premises. 
The subsequent expression of disap- 
proval of the referee’s decision, though 
not fatal, was therefore a little repre- 
hensible, but should not have been fol- | 
lowed by so harsh a punishment as 
suspension of the whole club. Indeed, | 
the club secretary, in a very able de- 
fence, pointed out that slight disturb- 
ances of this kind were a familiar feature 
of all matches played in the district, 
but was unable even so to avert penal- 
isation. 

Being interested myself in the pro- 
gress of the great game of Rugby 





throughout the world, I have obtained 
from a French reporter his account, | 
written for the local paper, of that his- | 
torical game between Bages and Lustin- | 
le-sec and reproduce it here in case 
others are similarly interested. Since, 
as he explains, he possesses a small 
French-English dictionary, he has done 
me the honour of translating it himself 
for the benefit of those readers of Punch 
whose knowledge of French may be a 
trifle hazy. I should add that he is a 
Bageois himself, and, while doing his 
best to give an impartial description, 
has at times let his Southernenthusiasm | 
run away with him, notably at a point 
in the second half, when I gather that he 
stopped reporting for twenty minutes 
to assist in a small and impromptu 
brick-throwing contest. 


“RR. C. pageois—C. A. LUSTINAIS. 


“The party, Rugby-Club Bageois con- 
trary to Club Athletic Lustinais, com- 
menced itself of a speed unbelievable. 
The noble Bageois hurled themselves 
every where, frustrating all the attempts 
of the Lustinais to penetrate their be- 
hind lines. The affair marched awhile 
in equilibrium. Then after a quarter of 
an hour the brave rugbymen bageois 
seized themselves of the balloon and an 
essay marvellous was marked by the 
half-of-overture. Alas, the pig of an 
arbiter would not grant it ; instead there 
found itself a mix-up at five metres. One 
sees clearly that the arbiter likes not 
the brave locals. 

* Soon after the crew lustinais rushes 
out of a mix-up with its befores, and 
traverses, in effect, our whiteline. Easy 
to perceive that no essay is there. Yet 
the arbiter unjust—specimen of a blind 





one—whistles a blow and an essay 
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a fo BSN began? 


Old Lady (to district health-visitor). ‘‘I SEE YOU A-COMING, MIss, SO I OPENED THE WINDERS TO LET THE VITIMINS IN.” 








truly false is marked to those damp 
hens of visitors. Happily no trans- 
formation results. 

«‘ There are some minutes and, thanks 
to the saints, our gallant half-of-mix- 
up feigns with skill and pierces the line 
of enemy three-quarters and escapes 
himself rapidly towards the end. Only 
the behind hostile opposes himself, but 
without success. Though our noble 
player is arrested he transmits before 
falling, and an essay brilliant is marked, 
which is immediately transformed into 
an end. 

“The blow of the whistle sounds it- 
self for the half-time of the party, and 














we have happily possessed ourselves of 
the commandment. 

‘The repose finished, our rugbymen 
precipitate themselves at the balloon 
immediately upon its blow of sending, 
and with superior dribblings put them- 
selves to a swift advance. The oppos- 
ings also fling themselves upon the oval, 
but cannot arrest the locals. Onward 
pour our befores irresistible; one is not 
able to dispute the advance; the three- 
quarters lustinais are upset; only the 
frightened behind remains. And then 
the sacred dog of an arbiter presents the 
crew lustinais with a blow frank. What 
horror ! heincd ? one asks everywhere. 





The assistants protest .. . 
(Interval for brick-throwing.) 

. but of no avail. The balloon 
receives its blow frank, and in spite of 
our efforts an end achieves itself. 

‘‘ No more can be done. Some minutes 
remain, but soon one hears the blow of 
whistle final and the party is finished. 
The lustinais are falsely the conquerors. 
One rushes on to the tract with cries 
of ‘To stocking the arbiter!’ 


“cc 


A. A. 
“The annual speeches followed the dinner, 

which was a great success.”—Scots Paper. 

This is usually found to be the best 
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| that has suddenly acquired fame. 


i heard of; 
| be the only course where there is a 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Hazarps at Jin-JaA. 
TuERE is a golf-course in Uganda 
St. 
Andrews we know; Hoylake we have 
but Jin-Ja is believed to 


local rule allowing a ball to be lifted 


| and dropped without penalty if found 


' is on high ground, clear 
' of the river where he 
| dwells,and he has taken 
i to golf because he likes 


| taking a stroll up there 


| up. 


in the footprint of a hippopotamus. 
This is the more remarkable because 
the hippopotamus is a damp beast for 
choice. When he comes on shore he 
likes marshy ground where he can eat 
rice that doesn’t belong to him, and 
wallow ; and soil of that kind, however 
good for rice and hippopotami, is no 
place for golf. There must be a fair 


Much the same difficulty would arise 
if you went off the pretty and found 
him reclining pensively at or near the 
spot where your ball had got to. It 
would add a new problem to the rough. 
There would be awkwardness, too, if, 
like other fat-headed spectators, he had 
a trick of standing near the green to 
watch the approach-shots. He has an 
enormous smile and a way of holding 
it wide open. 

A well-lofted ball might easily land 
in his gape, and stop there. What to 
do? It wouldn’t be out of bounds and 
it wouldn’t be lost. Sterling golfers 
who take the game seriously would, 
rather than chuck the hole, think no- 
thing of balancing themselves on his 
nose, working their nails well in for a 








Rhinoceroses too. One could hardly 
imagine a blundering great fool of a 
rhinoceros deliberately visiting a course 
to watch golf, but he might turn up on 
his own affairs; a beast of strong pre- 
judices and blind activity, one or two 
of him could hold up the entire circula- 
tion. If I saw a rhinoceros in front I 
should at once lose my ball and wave 
the next lot through. And there are 
lions and things. 

Crocodiles in the burn wouldn't so 
much matter. One would play another 
ball and send in one’s caddie to fetch | 
the one in the water. | 

The R. and A. is a conservative body, | 
but I wonder how this sort of innovation | 
appeals to them. It would add charac- | 
ter to our courses. One wouldn’t have . 








number of him about 
too, as the casual visit 
of an individual would 
not make a rule neces- 
sary. : 

Probably the course 


it. No doubt it began 
from an animal one day 


to have a look at the 
view. He came on 
some men engaged in 
mysterious rites. They 
amused him, and he 
went home and told his 
friends, who came out 
to see the fun for them- 
selves. The practice 
grew, and they are now 
familiar spectators. 
Thus the hippopotamus 
is to-day as much a 
feature of the course as 





“OH, I DON’T KNOW. 
FOR SEED-PACKETS.” 








“YOU MODERNS DON’T SHOW ENOUGH IMAGINATION IN YOUR WORK.” 





I HAVE A FRIEND WHO DOES THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


the land infested by 

wild beasts for the con- | 
venience of golfers, but 
the hippopotamus, 
which is comparatively 
harmless and seems to 
like golf, has claims as 
w moving hazard. The 
only fear is that the 
local children would 
feed them on buns till 
they ceased to be mov- | 
able. | 

I have hinted that 

I am against rhinocer- 
oses. There remain 
bisons. They would 
supply a long-felt need, 
a handicap between the 
tiger and the rabbit. 
Put Mr. Tobey ina red 
jacket and make him 
carry a red brolly, with 
a bison or two about, 
and, given a cry that 
attracts bisons, I’m | 











his footprints are, and, if the presence of 
the golfer has brought a new interest 
into his life, his own bulky person has 
done the same good turn to the golfer. 

He certainly ought to liven things 
Down the fairway, broadside on 


| and rapt in contemplation, he should 


| make a fine carry. 


If one went for it 


_ with a straight-faced iron and, instead 
| of bringing it off, landed him one, he is 


a tough beast and probably wouldn’t 
budge. The ball would be pretty sure 
to drop about where it hit him—no one 
could call him elastic—and, as he is a 
mixture of timidity and ferocity, the 


| one setting up the other, the next stroke 
| would be a matter of some delicacy. 
| Even if, by another local rule, one could 


lift and drop within two clubs’ length 
of the obstacle, some one would have 
to do it. Personally I should send 
my caddie. But would he go, the 
coward ? 


firm foothold, and hacking the ball out 
of his teeth with a niblick. My oppo- 
nent could have the hole for me. 

Add to all this that as a hazard he 
is not only large but movable and likely 
to turn up at any moment in any place, 
and it is pretty clear that a course 
popular among hippopotami would at 
any rate have plenty of day-to-day 
variety about it. 

An interesting question that rises out 
of the hippopotamus is, what about 
other members of the menagerie who 
find themselves on a course, not because 
the game interests them, but because 
it’s their natural pitch. For example, 
show me.trees and I invariably slice or 
hook bang into the deep middle of them. 
That’s all very well, but suppose I 
arrived there to play my next and found 
a whacking great gorilla looking at me. 
It would almost certainly put me off 
my stroke. 











hanged if I wouldn’t | 
have a go at him myself. A bison, if I | 
may say so, would give him Jin-Ja., 

Dum-Duom. 








The Art and Craft of Beauty. 
“Wantep. Tradesman for glueing up bul- 
bous legs ; must be experienced hand at making 
and spokeshaving Queen Ann legs.” 
Liverpool Paper. 
Georgian legs need no spokeshave. 





Philosophy For Pedestrians. 
‘*He trembled to think of what might hap- 
pen if one of the buses skidded one day; any- 
one passing would not have the slightest 
chance. In any case, no harm would be done.” 
Local Paper. 
After all, either one is or one isn’t. 





“Liverpool gets about ; London does not 
alwyas have evreything its own wya; some- 
times it is glad to wlecome Liverpool effort— 
in radio as in other things.” 

Liverpool Paper. 





Type-setting, for one. 
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THE TRIALS OF AN INTERVIEWER. 


THE LADY-NOVELIST WITH A HOBBY. 








“YOU NEEDN’T BE FRIGHTENED, SIR; THEY 
VERY RARELY BITE.” 





“DELIGHTED TO SEE YOU. LET ME INTRODUCE 
YOU TO THE FAMILY, 








“T HOPE THIS ISN'T ONE OF THE RARE 


OCCASIONS.” 





“NOW WE ARE ALL COMFORTABLE, I SUPPOSE YOU 


WANT ME TO TALK ABOUT MY BOOKS, 





“ AND LASTLY— ” “NOT ANOTHER !” 
—‘‘ MY HUSBAND.” 
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Solicitor. “‘ Au! 
Client. “SHE CAME BACK.” 





Client. “‘MyY WIFE AND I GOT ON SPLENDIDLY FOR FIVE YEARS.” 
WHAT HAPPENED THEN?” 








THE ELEVATION OF MAN. 


[A correspondent of The Daily News and Westminster Gazette, 
writing from the Union Society, Cambridge, pleads for the adoption 
of high heels by men, as far more comfortable than ordinary men’s 
shoes. He states that a girl-friend of his often accompanies him on 
long tramps of from fifteen to twenty miles with three-inch heels, 
and without suffering any fatigue or strain.] 

Most of the ready writers who contribute to the Press, 
Mere petulant reciters of a fanciful distress, 

Seldom arrest attention; but one at least may plead 
For honourable mention with a most suggestive screed. 


The subject that engages his pen is duly set 

Forth in the sober pages of The Daily West. Gazette, 
Wherein a son of Granta shows by conclusive proof 

How the new Atalanta has winged the human hoof. 


The cure for all foot-sorrows is not in soles or vamps, 

The remedy he borrows from the partner in his tramps, 
And the cause of her enjoyment as a walker, he reveals, 
Is her sensible employment of a pair of three-inch heels. 


O youths who burn with blisters when far on foot you 
fare 

Take pattern from your sisters in shoeing Shanks his 
mare; 

Relief from cramps and pinches is certain to be found 

In boots with heels three-inches at least above the ground. 


Reactionary vandals who flout the rules of Mode 
May trudge in flimsy sandals along the dusty road, 
But modern Eves, elastic and supple as Jim Crow, 
Achieve the high fantastic on heel as well as toe. 











Let hygienic highbrows in supercilious vein 

Erect their scornful eyebrows and register disdain ; 

She who commands and chooses, She who must be obeyed 
Resistlessly refuses to be a plantigrade. 


Mitton, for ever famous, three hundred years ago 

Described the reverend Camus in rhyme as “‘footing slow”; 

But in those distant ages the gods of streams and rills 

Were naiads, nymphs or sages, not spring-heeled Jacks or 
Jills. 


So should the bard revisit the glimpses of the moon 

And ask of youth, ‘ Why is it that Cambridge wears these 
shoon ?” 

They ’d say, ‘‘ Why antedate her ? 
this 

Is our new Alma Mater, High Heliopolis.” 


This is not Cambridge, 








A Career for the Caustic. 
“Working Foreman Slater at liberty ; fast.”—Advt. in Evening Paper. 


'| We are asked to add that he never repeats himself. 





“\anTED a bright, nicely furnished room with breakfast between 
Queen’s Road and Lancaster-gate.’’— Daily Paper. 


Nothing is said about a bath (h. and c.) in the Round Pond. 





‘* If—as I did yesterday—you saw a pleasant broad-faced young man 
of about thirty-two years of age with a fair moustache, a dark blue suit 
and a pretty wife you would have to look carefully at his steady blue 
eyes, set rather wide apart, to appreciate the fact that he was awarded 
the Victoria Cross during the War.”—Gossip- Writer in Daily Paper. 


And you have to look carefully at the back of his neck to 
appreciate the fact that his brother lives in Shropshire. 
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THE DOLLS’ HOSPITAL. 
Mr. Edward has had a very full life. 
It is now thirty-five years since he and 
I joined company on my third birthday, 
when he, I believe, was rather younger 
than I. Even in his babyhood there 
was that in his eye which magnetised 


i old and young and drew them instantly 








within the ever-widening circle of his 
friends. And as we grew up together, 
| to manhood and he to bearhood, he 
became an institution in my family, 
credited with infallible sapience and 
the recipient of many telegrams of con- 
gratulation on his birthday. If ever a 
ticklish thing had to be said in the 
family council it was invariably Mr. 
“dward who said it, and, bowing to his 
audience, punctuated his remarks with 
a courteous growl in his rich bass voice. 

Lately Mr. Edward has begun to look 
hisage. Though his eyes retain their jet 
brilliance the fur is noticeably thinner 
on his temples and he walks with a 
decided list. Nor is that all; for Mr. 
idward recently lost his voice. We had 
seen thetrouble coming. His pronounce- 
ments became fewer, obviously more 


| painful, and then one day, to our horror, 
| it was observed that, though Mr. Edward 


was bowing, no growl came; only some- 
where within him something rattled in- 
digestibly. 

There was real tragedy in his afflic- 
tion. For not long ago he had brought 
under his sway Janet, my small niece, 
to whose especial care he was made 
over. In spite of the discrepancy in 
their ages a violent flirtation ensued ; 
and at the height of the affair Mr. 
Edward, to his evident embarrassment, 
became speechless. 

Janet came to me and broke the news. 

** Poor My. Edward,” she said. ‘I’m 
sure he feels it tewzbly, Uncle Bill.” 

*T know, old lady,” I murmured. 


“It’s awful hard luck on him. Can’t 
he say anything at all?” 
“Nuffing,” said Janet hopelessly. 


“T’ve made him bow every way and all 
that happens is a dwedful noise in his 
tummy. It must hurt like anything.” 

We looked sorrowfully at each other. 
Then a sudden gleam came into Janet’s 
eyes. 

“T say, Uncle Bill, couldn’t he have 
an operation, like Mummy had on her 
voice? Why shouldn’t he?” 

‘Well, I declare,” I cried, ‘‘ I believe 
you’ve got it. He shall.” 

And Janet and T executed a solemn 
fandango together. 

Next morning saw the three of us 
entering what | believe is called the 
‘dolls’ hospital” of a toy-shop, hand- 
in-hand, Mr, Edward rather sceptically, 
I shyly, Janet without a trace of em- 
harrassment. 
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Mair Guest. “DO YOU KNOW TSCHAIKOVSKY’S PATHETIC SYMPHONY ?” 
Plebeian Host. “‘ NOT SURE; ’UM IT.” 











“Ts this the nursing-home ?” she in- 
quired of the doctor in brazen tones. 

“Oh, yes. Nothing seriously wrong 
with the patient, I hope?” 

He was a large man and kindly. I 
felt more at ease. 

“Tt’s his voice,” Janet explained. 
‘He used to give a lovely gwowl when 
he bowed, but now—you listen!” 

Mr. Edward inclined himself politely 
and a ghastly sound as of distant 
mangling came from his interior. 

The doctor looked grave. 

“Only just in time,” he remarked. 
‘“‘He’s in a bad way. It’s an awkward 
operation, but he looks a strong gentle- 
man and I’ve no doubt he ‘Il be all right. 
You leave him to me, Miss.” 

Janet gave Mr. Edward a last hug 
and, leaving instructions that it should 
be a “ weal gwowl,” we left. 


Mr. Edward has just returned from 
the nursing-home and is closeted in the 
next room with Janet. Even though the 
partition doors are shut I can hear that 


the cure is complete. He has added a 
knowing chuckle to his repertoire which 
is very fetching. 








BEECH-TREE. 
Brecn, Beech, my Fairy Queen Tree, 
She ’s bonny to behold ; 
In April she’s a green tree, 
In Autumn she’s a gold ; 
But green—oh greenleaf shady ! 
And gold—oh goldenness ! 
They ’re not my lovely Lady 
But just her pretty dress. 
And, “ That for fine adorning 
And green and golden pelf!” 
Said I, said I this morning, 
Said I, who saw herself, 
Herself. Dark wind, dark sky had | 
Done off her queenly case 
And left each bough a Dryad 


And every twig a Grace. P. R.C. 








Reprisals in Australia. 
‘GREAT ORATION FOR HAMMOND.”’ 
Evening Paper. 
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Visitor. ‘‘ DON’T YOU SOMETIMES WISH YOU HAD SOME BROTHERS AND SISTERS TO PLAY WITH, SEBASTIAN?” 
Dreadful only Child. ““ON THE CONTRARY, I HEARTILY ENDORSE THE DICTUM THAT THE FAMILY IS THE ENEMY OF THE 








= 
The ing and American Sympatby. 

In his comments on the policy of the United States 
Mr. Punch has from time to time allowed himself to in- 
dulge in the candour which is permissible between cousins ; 
and he would now like to say, with no less candour, 

_ that, in common with all the Kinc's subjects, he has been 

| deeply moved by the wide sympathy which Americans 

| of all classes have extended to His Majesty and to 

_ England in these anxious days. Mr. Punch has differed, 
and may continue to differ, from America on the ques- 
tion of the right way of Disarmament, but he gratefully 
acknowledges that there can be no difference of opinion 
as to the disarming influence of this sympathy. 








THE BRASS LADY. 

WIDE wings unfurled about her narrow face, 
Long fingers joined and elbows outward thrust, 

A brazen image marks her resting-place 

| ’ In else-forgotten dust. 

Happier is she than her evanished knight, 

Turned into shot by Ironside troopers grim ; 

An inexpressive outline on her right 

Is all there is of him. 

But she, proud-pranked in her heraldic dress, 

Whose glories time doth not obliterate, 

| 


Where golden lioncels still ramp in fess, 
Maintains her old estate. 








She looks oblivious of her infant train 
Ranged like Pan’s pipes in a symmetric row ; 
Nor does it seem that ever joy or pain 
Could melt that mood of snow. 


Yet she whose image and attire these be 
Once saw those kneeling babies run and dance, 
Once saw her knight ride southward to the sea, 
Once waked for news from France. 


Blithe news would bring swift orders to her lips ; 
She would speak of hypocras and galingale 
Almost before Kina Harry’s golden ships 
Hoisted a homeward sail. 


And, when word came that her good knight drew nigh, 
Those wide lawn wings, so rigid in repose, 
Would thrill and waver like some butterfly 


New lighted on a rose. D. M. §$. 








Provincial Fashions for Ladies. 


‘‘Mrs. —-—’s smart coat of navy corded silk was worn beneath a 
frock of Lido blue crepe-de-chine.”—Local Paper. 





W. 8S. Gilbert Confirmed. 
“The lady was very frightened, and I soon put her at her ease. 
Although I am a gurglar I hope I am still a man.”—Jndian Paper. 





‘*At a recent firein the South of Scotland (according to a local paper), 


24 hens, a ton of coals, a gig, and a quantity of potatoes were burned 
alive.’’—Scottish Paper. 


The last struggles of a gig must bea very moving sight. 





| 








Seal 
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ONLY TRANSLATED.” 


THE HAPPY DESPATCH. 


SHADE OF Mr. BuMBLE (to Poor-Law Guardian). “SO IT’S YOUR TURN TO BE ABOLISHED, IS IT?” 


Mr. NevitLe CHAMBERLAIN. 


“NO, NO; 


Te LU Saas 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, November 26th.—Two-and- 
a-half-hour speeches are the preroga- 
tives of Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
but Mr. NevitLE CHAMBERLAIN, in un- 
folding his mammoth Local Government 
Bill, not only kept going for that time but 
held the close attention of a full House 
from beginning toend. The only thing 
that did not hold out was the Minister’s 
voice, normally so efficient an instru- 
ment. In this respect Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
is no match for his fellow-Minister, Mr. 
WInston CHURCHILL, whose voice never 
tires, but who has not, even at his best, 
the smooth sonority of the MINISTER OF 
HEALTH. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN promised the 
House to be intelligent rather than 
entertaining. Mr. GreENwoop, who 
moved the Labour Amendment, con- 
gratulated the Minister on being lucid 
rather than convincing. Mr. Duxyico, 


seconding the Amendment, congratu- 
lated him on having compiled the “ Text- 
book of the Tory Promised Land,” 

which, he said, ** put the Book of Exodus 
in the shade,” a reference possibly called 
for by the unanimity with which an 
exodus of tea-seeking Members had left 
the debate temporarily in the shade. 

Mr. Brown, the Liberal spokesman, 
envisaged the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER as MosgEs and congratulated 
him on having an Aaron and a Hour of 
such marked ability to hold up his arms 
in the struggle with the Amalekites. 
He also appeared to find evidence of the 
fine Italian hand of a sinister bureau- 
cracy in the Bill, in which, he said, were 
a hundred-and-thirty-four references to 
orders made by the Minister, schemes 
prepared for his sanction, directions that 
he must make or regulations that he 
might draw up. 

The debate continued swaying to and 
fro, the SPEAKER for once having to 
let his official eye rove over the Con- 
servative as well as Opposition benches, 
Sir Frank Meyer dogging the heels 
of Mr. Scurr, and Sir HENry SLESSER, 
looking none the worse for his recent 
encounter with Lord BrrKENHEAD, be- 
ing followed to the conclusion of 
the day’s debate by Lieut.-Colonel 
FREMANTLE. 

There was meat and to spare for all 
the debaters to get their teeth into, but 
small occasion for comic relief. Mr. 
Brown did indeed essay an anecdote, 
and Mr. Jack Jongs, still in pursuit of 
the “lively life,” contrived to bring off 
a mirth-provoking interjection. The 
nearest approach the Minister made to 
a pleasantry was his description of a 
certain Poor Law institution (selected 
at random), which, he said, was found to 
contain seven acutely sick persons, fifty- 








five infirm and senile, six epileptics, 
eight certified lunatics, eighteen certi- 
fied mental deficients, nine uncertified 
mental deficients, one able-bodied man 
and three healthy infants. 








B 








JACK-IN-THE-BOOK. 
Mr. Jack JONES. 


Tuesday, November 27th.—Lord Craw- 
FORD introduced a Bill for the registra- 
tion of architects. He saw a lot of 
very ugly buildings going up every- 








LADY SUSAN MACBETH. 
“Infirm of purpose! Give me the daggers !”’ 


where and the profession needed to 
be better educated. It was not sug- 
gested that the Bill would make great 
architects, but it would raise the 


professions where registration has been 
adopted. 

It was surprising, after this obvious 
dig at the creators of the new Regent 
Street, to hear the Noble Lord say that 
the profession supported his measure. 
Lord DesBoroucH said the Government 
would leave it to their Lordships, but 
doubted if the measure would get 
through the Commons, where there was 
no great enthusiasm for it. After all, 
the worst an architect can do is to forget 
to put in the stairs in your new house 
or put a neo-Mycenzan roof on the 
Renaissance garage, which isn’t a frac- 
tion of the damage an unskilled doctor or 
dentist or lawyer can do—or a skilled 
one either. 

To-day was ina sense Lady Day in 
the Commons. Not only did Miss 
Susan Lawrence deliver the longest 





speech—it lasted fifty minutes—ever 
made by a lady Member and quite the 
outstanding stroke of the Labour attack 


on the Local Government Bill, but Miss 
WILKINSON managed to get off what 
was undoubtedly the prize sally of this 
session and perhaps of the last three. 
Sir Laminc WorrtuHinaton-Evans had 
explained that the mechanized force 
trained last year on Salisbury Plain 
had been disbanded, giving rise to two 
new groups, one at Aldershot and one 
in the Southern Command. “ May I 
ask the right hon. Member,” inquired 
Miss ELLEN demurely,‘‘if these mechan- 
ized forces are being used in the retreat 
from Colchester?” 

Mr. Erskine asked the Prime Min- 
ISTER if he could make a pronouncement 
in regard to the date of the General 
Election, seeing that uncertainty was 
an adverse factor to trade generally. 
The Prime Minister could add nothing 
to previous statements, but Mr. Austin 
Hopkinson suggested that it was not 
uncertainty as to the date but uncer- 
tainty as to the result that was the 
disturbing factor. 

A number of Questions dealing with 
the provision of wireless apparatus on 
merchant ships elicited from Mr. J. H. 
Tuomas the tragic fact that, if the 
American s.s. Montoso had been fitted 
with wireless, as under British regula- 
tions she would have been, she could 
easily have reached the Vestrvis in time 
to rescue all on board. 

The piéce dirrésistance of the con- 
tinued debate on the Local Government 
Bill was a one-Act laughter-raiser by 
Colonel Josh WEDGwoop, entitled What 
Every Landlord Knows, with the author 
in the part of the Rapacious Landlord. 
The book of the words ran something 
like this :— 

Josh. A wicked landlord I! 





standard, as it has been raised in other 


I own a farm: several, in fact, 
Chorus of Indignant Socialists. O fie ! 
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Josh. One hundred pounds per annum is the 
t 


ren 
That I extract, but now the Government 
Mean to remit the rates—some sixteen 


whith T shall ly pocket 
i mptly pocket. 
Ch, of I. 8. = Greedy hound ! 
Josh. My tenant has no reason to complain ; 
t he paid last year he will pay again ; 
But, if to buy the farm and make it his’n 
He seeks, of course he'll find the price 
has risen. 
Thus Tory Governments aid theowning 


classes, 
For which I thank them. 
Ch. of I. 8. Tyrants! Robbers! Asses ! 

Miss Susan Lawrence, as I have said, 
made a record woman's speech to the 
House and incidentally the main Oppo- 
sition speech on the Second Reading. 
The Minister or Heavtn’s de-rating 
figures, tables, schedules, clauses, form- 
ulas, percentages and averages had no 
terrors for her. She took them apart 
and derisively demonstrated that they 
wouldn't go. She denounced their 
genesis. When the factors wouldn't add 
up right some bright young man in the 

inistry had suggested multiplying 
them. Even then they didn’t work out 
exactly, so the Government would con- 
tribute something to make up the differ- 
ence. Miss Lawrence gurgled tri- 
umphantly whenever she got one home 
on her adversary, at the same time 
reaching out at Mr. CHAMBERLAIN with 
gestures which seemed to suggest that 
she was skinning him alive and on the 
whole rather enjoying it. 

Brigadier - General Wricnt, in a 
maiden speech, thanked the Govern- 
ment for the Bill on behalf of the em- 
battled farmers of Tavistock. Sir H. 
CautLey complained that the SPEAKER’s 
eye was glued to a written list of 
speakers, instead of rolling invitingly 
round the House and focussing itself in 
due course on Sir H. 


CAUTLEY. 
Mr. Joun, who repre- 
sents Rhondda, look 


wo. has discovered that 
elsh applicants for 
jobs in the London tele- 
phone serviceare warned 
that a marked Welsh 
aceent may render them 
unsuitable for such em- 
ployment. Boiling with 
indignation, he de- 
manded to know why, 
and the PosrmastEr- 
GENERAL'S explanation, 
that the warning was 
given to save applicants 
needless expense and 
was in no sense a refusal 
to consider their appli- 
cations, failed to pacify 


that Welsh is a phonetic language? 
Phonetic, perhaps, but not, it would 
seem, telephonetic. 





‘Though slighted and scorned by the proud 
and the strong, 

The story of Cambria still charms us in 

song.’’ 

‘*Ts the right honourable gentleman aware 
that Welsh is a phonetic language, and that 
Welsh people articulate the English language 
much more clearly than even the English 
people themselves ? "’ 


MR. W. 


Wednesday, November 28th.— Lord 
LaMInaTon had a day all to himself to- 
day. First he asked what the Govern- 
ment were doing to protect the public 
from falling aeroplanes, and learned 
from the Duke of SurHeRLAND that a 
tame aeroplane falls into the same legal 
category as fire, water, wild beasts and 
stenches—the man who keeps one pays 


JOHN, 








for the damage it does, whether he js 
negligent or not. 

in the Commons the appearance of 
Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN, in the pink 
of health and stepping like a two-year- 
old, was the occasion for a general 
demonstration of welcome. Sir Ausrex 
has returned from his travels a new 
man, but, if he will permit Mr. Punch 
to give him a word of advice, he will 
hereafter more frequently temper the 
heats of the international arena with 
the less exacting pursuit of Alpine flora. 

The Local Government Bill got its 
Second Reading bya handsome majority 
after a third day’s debate, but first it had 
the pleasure of listening to Mr. Stoney 
Wess, not just the old Stoney Wess, 
the heavy Fabian doctrinaire, but a 
sprightly Sipney Wess, who joked 
about increasing employment in the 
coffin trade and declared that the golden 
rain from the CHANCELLOR’s derated 
heaven would fall upon the just and | 
also on the unjust fella, but chiefly on 
the unjust employing classes. 

Thursday, November 29th. — Sir | 
Rosert THomAs is apprehensive that 
the builders will soon be walking on | 
all the London squares, and besought | 
the Government to shout out ‘‘ Bears!” 
in the form of a brief enactment pro- 
hibiting their sale. The MIntsTER oF | 
HeanrH intimated that the Govern- 
ment would be far too busy shouting 
out Local Government Bill and Esti- 
mates and things. 

Financial Resolutions do not resolve 
very much, but the one moved to-day 
by Sir Kinastey Woop in connection 
with the Local Government Bill enabled 
Mr. SNowDEn to resolve once more to 
see no merit and a great deal of the 
other thing in the Government's majes- 
tic measure. His main 
argument was that 
the ratepayer was by | 
common admission pay: | 
ing for a good deal 
that should be properly | 











charged tothe taxpayer. 
The Bill, so far from 
redressing this griev- | 
ance, put still further | 
burdens on the rate- 
payer and from three to 
tive million pounds into 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excuequer’s pocket, | 
one-fifth of all the re- 
mitted rates of industry | 
being henceforward pay: | 
able as income-tax. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN ardently 
defended his formula 
but expressed his wil- 





him. Wasnot the Posr- 
MASTER GENERAL aware, 
demanded Mr. Jonny, 








THE FIRST FRUITS OF THE SESSION. 
Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN AND Sm KINGSLEY Woop. 


lingness to reconsider 
eae 

aspects of it in Com- | 

mittce | 
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THE RETURN OF EROS TO PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


How THE EXCAVATORS OUGHT TO CELEBRATE IT. 




















THE FASTING MEN. 
“I've invented a lovely new game,” 
said Anthony, “for Fat Blokes. 


their physique and the general pros- 
perity of the nation.” 
“It's beendonetefcre,” said. “They 
skip in the office. The typist keeps 
count.” ; 
“This is better,” said Anthony. “It's 
a Score Card Banting Competition. 
They see who can return the lowest 
total of food bills for the week. Every 
meal to be eaten at a restaurant or a 
club.” 
48 hea markers ?” 
“Obviously. Otherwise they might 
nibble bits off a friend's ‘lade Bach 
man would nominate a friend as marker 
“a gas and this man would have 
ut his signatur ali 
he bills" gnature at the foot of ali 
I thought about this for a while. 
“ And drink?” I asked alter a pause. 
_ “And drink,” said Anthony. ‘“ There 
18 a great deal of nourishment in malt.” 
I thought again. 
“No gocd,” I told him. “ They would 
eat between meals.” 
“They are put on their honour,” re- 
Bod Anthony with simple dignity, “as 
glish gentlemen not to swizzle or 
tell buster crams.” 


ee 





Far 
more fun than golf, and far better for 


“There is no honour where food is 
concerned, Anthony. These fellows 
would be popping into sandwich-bars 
and stuffing themselves in tuck-shops 
the whole day long.” 

“You might just as well say they 
would move their ball or miscount their 
strokes in a golf competition.” 

“Anyhow,” I said, “they would 
stand at street corners and look pitiful 
until people gave them hunks of food.” 

“The kind of men I am talking about,” 
said Anthony with a touch of irritation, 
“are upright men of position, respon- 
sible leaders of society, with years of 
gars ar behind them.” 

“Integrity and heavy meals. You 
forget that. What is more, there is an 
infinite number of ways of getting food 
in this country without paying for it. 
They might point suddenly with a yell 
to a supposed street accident and then 
pinch a banana off a fruit-barrow or a 
handful of hot chestnuts from a stall.” 

Really,” said Anthony, “ you nau- 
seate me!” 

My imagination, however, was by 
this time thoroughly aroused. 

“In a road near where I live,” I con- 
tinued, “there are often great wodges 
of bread thrown out into the street, 
either for the pigeons and the sparrows 
or else because people have no use for 





them in the home. ‘These dignified City 


men of yours would be prodding them 
up with the points of their umbrellas 
and eating them in no time after their 
light lunch. What would they be lunch- 
ing on, by the way?” 

“That's one of the most interesting 
problems, to my mind. What is the 
cheapest meal you can eat with a medal 
or a hundred-pound purse for the low- 
est week’s food-bill at stake?” 

‘“ Herrings,” I said firmly. 

“| think not,” replied Anthony with 
hauteur. ‘“ Baked beans.” 

I winced. 

“You really see these two men of 
integrity and position,” I said, “ Sir 
John Smith and Sir George Brown, 
calmly going into their club and order- 
ing baked beans day after day for a 
week ?” 

“Certainly. Or it might be a suet- 
and-jam roll. Suet-and-jam roll on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, 1 think.” 

“What sort of total do you think 
they would return?” 

“T average them at between five- 
pence and sixpence a meal. Say a 
dozen tins of baked beans at fivepence- 
halfpenny a tin, four jam rolls, seven 
cups of coffee (for breakfast, you pte 
and seven rolls of wholemeal bread. 
No tea, of course. Full round roughly 
ten bob.” 





Once moreimagination failed me. “Call 
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| it a thousand-pound purse,” I said 
| mercifully, “or a gold cup.” 

Just as you like,” agreed Anthony. 
“But they could vary the diet, you 
know. Nothing at all maybe on Mon- 
day and two tins of baked beans for 
lunch on Tuesday.” 
| “Oh, spare me!” I entreated. ‘ And 
| besides there's another thing. How 
could you prevent their servants or 
wives and daughters putting food into 
| their rooms when they went to bed?” 
“One would suppose from the way 
| you talk that simple manly rectitude 
had vanished from the world,” said 
Anthony petulantly. “Of course if 
they couldn’t trust each other the 
markers would have to walk about with 
them the whole day long, and search 
their pockets at night, lock them up in 
their bedrooms and let them out in the 
| morning.” 

“T feel certain that that would be the 
| best course,” I insisted. “Even then 
| they might catch a mouse in the night 
and fry it over a gas-ring.” 

|; “As far as that goes,” retorted 
| Anthony,“ they might lime the window- 
| sills for birds. You seem to think we 
| are dealing with two criminal lunatics 
| instead of a pair of company directors, 





possibly churchwardens, with the in- 
terests of the nation at their hearts. 
No English sportsman and gentleman 
would eat mice or birds during the night 
in order to be able to forgo baked beans 
in the morning, and dishonestly triumph 
over his adversary in a game of skill.” 

“What about staying in bed and 
sleeping all the time?” I suggested. 
“And what about chewing wood? 
There must be a lot of nourishment 
in wood-fibre if you chew it sufficiently 
hard. Still more in boots.” 

Anthony betrayed symptoms of ex- 
asperation. 

“You are asking me to believe,” he 
said, “that two bankers or members 
of the Stock Exchange or peers of the 
realm would surreptitiously hoodwink 
each other by chewing. boots in office 
hours in order to compromise a test of 
endurance on which they had laid a 
wager. As for staying in bed, it would 
of course be one of the rules of the 
competition that they got up and 
dressed every day.” 

I reflected once more. 

‘The winner,” I decided at last, 
‘would be the slower eater. By taking, 
for instance, one bean and masticating 
it slowly, and then leaving a minute’s 





interval and taking another, one would 
obtain about twice as much sustenance 
as by wolfing them in the ordinary Way, 
Would you allow any betting on the 
course or in the ring ? ” 

“So long as there was no doping | 
should. Any attempt to flaunt a mut- 
ton-chop in the face of one of the 
entrants with the hope of luring him 
to exceed his ration of beans would be 
barred.” 

* Do they weigh in at the end of the 
week?” I asked, “ or do you reckon on 
money figures alone? ” 

“That could be stated in the rules, 
They could allow a ten-pound rebate 
in cash for every pound lost in ayoir- 
dupois.” 

* And in case of a dead-heat ?” 

“The money could be returned by 
the stake-holders, or go to the hospitals 
or the Miners’ Relief Fund at the Man- 
sion House.” 

“But supposing,” I said, “say, on 
Tuesday morning Smith deliberately 
assaulted Brown so as to be put in 
prison ?” 

**Brown wouldn’t charge him,” re- 
plied Anthony firmly. ‘ And, besides, | 
prison is barred. All banqueting has | 
to be done at restaurants or clubs.” 
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HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! 


Little Girl (who has taken a voluntary off her pony). “Don’t? TovcH ME; I’vE—I’VE RIDDEN aT OLYMPIA!” 
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“There's one danger you haven't 

foreseen. Brown or Smith might die.” 

“Very well. There is peril in flying, 

in big-game shooting and in every great 

. Youdon’t mean to tell me that 

the days of hardy adventure in England 
9” 


are dead ? 
“ But the other chap would be guilty 


of murder.” 
“Only manslaughter, I think. And 
in any case his week's bills would be 
inted by his executor in his Memoirs. 
¢ would be the revival,” said Anthony, 
a sudden glint of fire coming into his 
eyes, “of the glorious duello over again.” 
And he quoted 
“ He either fears his fat too much 
Or his desserts are small 


Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose them all!” 


1 left the fool. Evoe. 








THE REVIEW HELPFUL. 


(With acknowledgments where they 
are due.) 


They Are Not. By Worv Hatox Worn. 
Green Triangles. By Ex.en Srenct. 
Insatiable. By D. H. Torrents. 


By a providential compensation the 
symphonic attitude towards the social 
pageant is not without its humorous 
negations. Counterpoint is all very well, 
and it has never been my practice to 
make a vice of necessity, but it must be 
conceded that a latent diablerie is not 
to be looked for in academic formule. 
Mr. Word’s orchestration is not without 
its savage-soothing charms ; his airs not 
infrequently do nimbly and sweetly 
recommend themselves, but when the 
programme is at hand with its bourgeois 
nudgings, who would not be excused for 
wishing to out-Herod the rather faded 
Tetrarch ? Mr. Word will write a better 
novel than They Are Not. 

x * % 


Miss Stencil is a somewhat fatigued 
slayer ofdomesticities. She is beginning, 
1 am afraid, to weave her patterns with 
4 mechanical air, beginning perhaps to 
prefer printed fabric to medieval tapes- 
try. But her skill in coloured geometry 
continues to wear well. Perspective and 
tonal gradation are not perhaps to be 
insisted upon, and certainly not to be 
discovered in her one-dimensional chro- 
matics; but a tender fragility, not with- 
out a certain angular poignancy, is 
ttiumphantlyachieved. Green Triangles 
is diverting, crisp, elusive, oxalic, 

* * % 

There is something pathetically rubri- 
eal in the cry of deep calling to deep. 
Mr. Torrents can hardly be accused of 
an icy reserve. He would be well- 
advised to desist occasionally from his 





clinical harpoonings and concentrate on 
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Publisher. “I LIKE YOUR STORY, BUT 

TING; YOU KNOW—SOCIETY, THE RITZ, 

OF THING.” 














I WISH YOU 'D GIVE IT A DIFFERENT SET- 
DEAUVILLE, ASCOT AND ALL THAT SORT 


Conscientious Literary Aspirant. “ But I’M AFRAID T HAVEN'T ANY ACTUAL EXPERI- 


FENCE OF THESE THINGS.” 
Publisher. “OH, NEVER MIND ABOUT 
STORY HAVEN'T EITHER.” 





THAT. THE PEOPLE WHO'LL READ YOUR 





the dim disenchantment that distills so 
graciously in the aftermath of ecstatic 
orgy. Be that as it may, his grasp is 
resolute, his liturgical chant as dithy- 
rambic as ever. Hysteric achievement 
may be less admirable than sober striv- 
ing, and Insatiable goes proudly in the 
vestments of autumnal failure. It has 
purpose, courage, tragic obliquity and 
two miasmal illustrations. 


Our Sensitive Ministers. 

“It is said of Sir Henry that nothing but 
the ears of the charwoman will drive him from 
his room at the Ministry of Transport before 
7 p.m."’— Daily Paper. 


“GIRLS AND THE LipsTICcK, 
Mr. Registrar said that he was not 
demoralising, but he thought it was a very 
objectionable habit.”— Wiltshire Paper. 








We are so relieved that we almost agree. 
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I said 


_ mercifully, “or a gold cup. 


“Just as you like,” agreed Anthony. 
“But they could vary the diet, you 
know. Nothing at all maybe on Mon- 


_day and two tins of baked beans for 
| lunch on Tuesday.” 


“Oh, spare me!” I entreated. “ And 


| besides there’s another thing. How 
| could you prevent their servants or 


wives and daughters putting food into 


| their rooms when they went to bed?” 


“One would suppose from the way 


| you talk that simple manly rectitude 


had vanished from the world,” said 
Anthony petulantly. “Of course if 
they couldn’t trust each other the 
markers would have to walk about with 
them the whole day long, and search 
their pockets at night, lock them up in 
their Ciaiaanes and let them out in the 
morning.” 

‘1 feel certain that that would be the 
best course,” I insisted. ‘ Even then 
they might catch a mouse in the night 
and fry it over a gas-ring.” 

“As far as that goes,” retorted 
Anthony, “they might lime the window- 
sills for birds. You seem to think we 


| are dealing with two criminal lunatics 
| instead of a pair of company directors, 





possibly churchwardens, with the in- 
terests of the nation at their hearts. 
No English sportsman and gentleman 
would eat mice or birds during the night 
in order to be able to forgo baked beans 
in the morning, and dishonestly triumph 
over his adversary in a game of skill.” 

“What about staying in bed and 
sleeping all the time?’ I suggested. 
“And what about chewing wood? 
There must be a lot of nourishment 
in wood-fibre if you chew it sufficiently 
hard. Still more in boots.” 

Anthony betrayed symptoms of ex- 
asperation. 

“You are asking me to believe,” he 
said, “that two bankers or members 
of the Stock Exchange or peers of the 
realm would surreptitiously hoodwink 
each other by chewing. boots in office 
hours in order to compromise a test of 
endurance on which they had laid a 
wager. As for staying in bed, it would 
of course be one of the rules of the 
competition that they got up and 
dressed every day.” 

I reflected once more. 

“The winner,” I decided at last, 
“ would be the slower eater. By taking, 
for instance, one bean and masticating 
it slowly, and then leaving a minute’s 





interval and tikiog another, one would 
obtain about twice as much sustenance 
as by wolfing them in the ordinary Way. 
Would you allow any betting on the 
course or in the ring? ' 

“So long as there was no doping | 
should. Any attempt to flaunt a mut- 
ton-chop in the face of one of the 
entrants with the hope of luring him 
to exceed his ration of beans would be 
barred.” 

“ Do they weigh in at the end of the 
week?” I asked, “ or do you reckon on 
money figures alone? ” 

“That could be stated in the rules, 
They could allow a ten-pound rebate 
in cash for every pound lost in avoir- 
dupois.” 

** And in case of a dead-heat ? ” 

“The money could be returned by 
the stake-holders, or go to the hospitals 
or the Miners’ Relief Fund at the Man- 
sion House.” 

* But supposing,” I said, “say, on 
Tuesday morning Smith deliberately 
assaulted Brown so as to be put in 
prison ?’ 

“Brown wouldn’t charge him,” 
plied Anthony firmly. ‘ And, besides, | 
prison is barred. All banqueting has 
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«There's one danger you haven't 
foreseen. Brown or Smith might die.” 
“Very well. There is peril in flying, 
in big-game shooting and in every great 
 Youdon’t mean to tell me that 
ett of hardy adventure in England 
.are dead ?” 
«But the other chap would be guilty 
of murder.” 
“Only manslaughter, I think. And 
in any case his week’s bills would be 
inted by his executor in his Memoirs. 
t would be the revival,” said Anthony, 
a sudden glint of fire coming into his 
“of the glorious duello over again.” 
And he quoted 
“He either fears his fat too much 
Or his desserts are small 


Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose them all!” 


I left the fool. Evor. 








THE REVIEW HELPFUL. 
(With acknowledgments where they 
ave due.) 
They Are Not. By Worv Harox Worn. 
Green Triangles. By Ex.en Srencin. 
Insatiable. By D. H. Torrents. 


By a providential compensation the 
symphonic attitude towards the social 
pageant is not without its humorous 

tions. Counterpoint is all very well, 

it has never been my practice to 
make a vice of necessity, but it must be 
conceded that a latent diablerie is not 
to be looked for in academic formule. 
Mr. Word’s orchestration is not without 
its savage soothing charms ; his airs not 
infrequently do nimbly and sweetly 
recommend themselves, but when the 
programme is at hand with its bourgeois 
nudgings, who would not be excused for 
wishing to out-Herod the rather faded 
Tetrarch ? Mr. Word will write a better 
novel than They Are Not. 

“ * 


Miss Stencil is a somewhat fatigued 
slayer of domesticities. She is ‘be a 
I am afraid, to weave her patterns with 
mechanical air, beginning perhaps to 
prefer printed fabric to medieval tapes- 
try. But her skill in coloured geometry 
continues to wear well. Perspective and 
tonal gradation are not perhaps to be 
insisted upon, and certainly not to be 
discovered in her one-dimensional chro- 
maties; but a tender fragility, not witb- 
out a certain angular poignancy, is 
wiumphantly achieved. Green Triangles 
is diverting, crisp, elusive, oxalic, 

* * 
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Publisher. “I LIKE YOUR STORY, BUT I WISH YOU ’D GIVE IT A DIFFERENT SET- 
TING: YOU KNOW—SOCIETY, THE Ritz, DEAUVILLE, ASCOT AND ALL THAT SORT 


Conscientious Literary Aspirant. “ BuT I’M AFRAID T HAVEN'T ANY ACTUAL EXPERI- 


Publisher. “OH, NEVER MIND ABOUT THAT. THE PEOPLE WHO'LL READ YOUR 








the dim disenchantment that distills so 
graciously in the aftermath of ecstatic 
orgy. Be that as it may, his grasp is 
resolute, his liturgical chant as dithy- 
rambic as ever. Hysteric achievement 
may be less admirable than sober striv- 
ing, and Insatiable goes proudly in the 
vestments of autumnal failure. It has 
purpose, courage, tragic obliquity and 





two miasmal illustrations. 





Our Sensitive Ministers. 
“Tt is said of Sir Henry that nothing but 
the ears of the charwoman will drive him from 


his room at the Ministry of Transport before | 


7 p.m.’’—Daily Paper. 


“GIRLS AND THE Lipstick, 
Mr. Registrar said that he was not 
demoralising, but he thought it was a very 
objectionable habit.”— Wiltshire Paper. 


Weare so relieved that we almost agree. 
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, to buried Lyonesse. 


| only luggage. 


_ with firstlove. The lady 
| is unhappy. Her hus- 


ghosts of the dead are 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Out or tHe Sea” (SrRanp). 

Tus fantasy-in-melodrama by Don 
Marguts is an ambitious and also some- 
what simple-minded affair. Squire 
Logris’s house is set on a cliff on the 
Cornish coast above the end of the road 
Therein a young 
American poet babbles to his patient 
friend about the call of the sea, mysteri- 
ous voices, an urge and what-not. 
Logris calmly smokes his pipe at him. 

A storm rages. Cries of alarm are 
heard. The local fisherfolk rush past 
the open window. It is that sinister 
giant, Mark Tregesal, who has driven 


| his boat upon the rocks and smashed 


her ribs and his own. His broken body, 
the breath still in it, is carried in. There 
is some talk of his wife's having been 


| with him, but no one has seen her. She 
| is haply drowned. Nobody but her old 
| foster-father seems to worry about it. 


And then, bone-dry, and not having 


| apparently turned a hair or even dis- 
| placed a bronze hairpin of the period of 


W1LL1AM THE REDHEADED, there silently 
enters to the young poet soulfully strum- 
ming on the piano a mysterious woman 
about whom we are for a time in some 
(but not much) doubt as to whether she 
is a princess of buried Lyonesse or quite 
an ordinary young person in waterproof 
clothing and varnished tresses. She 
had been found as a child by her foster- 
father, old Timbury, in an open boat, 
the bronze hairpin her 


The poet is stricken 


band (for sbe is in fact 
Mrs. apace be old and 
cruel, probably mad. 
The poet will be her 
champion and, with 
luck, her lover. Wild 
and woolly old Cornish 
husbands of enormous 
strength are not going 
to put over any rough 
stuff on him or his 
Isobel. And meanwhile 
the loud and angry 


moaning for blood— 
though some local 
rationalists do say that 
they only moan when 
the wind comes from 
a certain very definite 
point of the compass 
and blowsthrough holes 
in the rocky cliffs. 
Three weeks pass. 
The ribs of the sinister 
giant are mended ; the 
lady out of the sea and 


The Wife. 
HUSBAND AND 





John Marstin . 
Isobel Tregesal . 
Mark Tregesal . 


the poet are getting along very nicely 
together in a cave. Isobel stands up 
against the blue and calls to her dancing- 





A CAT-AND-DOG AFFAIR. 

The Husband. “I HAD AN ANCESTOR WHO 
COULD TURN HIMSELF INTO A CAT TO SPY 
ON HIS ENEMIES.” 

The Lover. “‘ WELL, IMITATE HIM. 
BIT OF A DOG MYSELF.” 


I’M A 


sisters in the sea—her sisters dance only 
when tide meets tide (more rationalism 
and commonsense). The lovers protest 
that never have lovers had such rap- 
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A DULL MORNING AT THE SEASIDE. 
I’ve KILLED MY 


“NOTHING LEFT TO DO IN THIS PLACE. 
LOST MY LOVER. I'm oFF” (jumps into sea), 
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. Mr. JoHN GIELGUD. 
. Miss Maup Rispon. 
. Mr. ALLAN JEAYES. 


turous happiness as theirs, but show. it 
must be confessed, few proofs in support 
of this statement. Old Timbury gives 
his blessing to the affair, rather untact 
fully, however, relating the old sad stor 
of Yseult and Tristram and Mark. 
Lover and husband have high words 
and swift exchanges of exasperating’ 
taunts. Tregesal, as Loyris reminds his 
friend, is not one of the modern breed to 
allow his woman easily to be taken from 
him. Tregesal himself freely lends en. 
dorsement to this opinion and indicates | 
in rather crude detail the methods of | 
high-spirited Cornishmen of ancient lin- | 
eage with reluctant wives. Vain boast! 
It is Isobel who stabs him fatally with 
the bronze hairpin—no slight feat, and 
proof enough that they knew how to | 
make hairpins in Lyonesse when Rurvs | 
reigned. 
The reaction of the American poet to | 
this event is unexpected. He exhibits | 
not the faintest sign of any apprehen- | 
sion as to the probable consequences of | 
Isobel’s action to Isobel. He is clearly | 
a quitter; and Isobel, to show her sense | 
of disappointment, leaps over the cliff | 
to join her sisters dancing in the race | 
below. 
The success of this kind of venture | 
depends on whether the author can | 
impress us if only for the passing hour, | 
if only for a few minutes of it, with the | 
sense of mystery and impending doom. | 
I am afraid hedid not. I am afraid too 
that Miss Mavup Rispon did little, beyond 
looking extremely at- | 
tractive, to help him. | 
Mr. ALLAN Jeayes did | 
more with his Tregesal | 
—a sardonic savage who | 
looked capable of much | 
mischief. Mr. Jony | 
Grexeup as John Mar- | 
stin had, one supposes, | 
to be careful through- | 
out not to make his | 
poet too attractive see- 
ing that he was to fail 
so badly in the end; 
and the effort took the 
life out of the poor fish. 
Miss CLARE GREET 
struggled amiably with 
a housekeeper suffering 
from chronic feyness 
and permanent inco- 
ey herence. ‘The scenery 
tt was adequate and the 
storm effects very ered- 
itable. T. 
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“There was a hold-up on 
the Underground railwaxy 
between 5 a.m. and 7 a.m. 
to-day.”—Evening Paper. 


It was enough to make 





a saint waxy. 
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The Perfect Host. “ PARKINSON, BRING ONE OR TWO CUSHIONS,” 











s 10. Dancing. 
: 11. Dining. 
T. 12. Pubs. 
I manage- 13. Puritans. 
onstantly 14. Cabarets. 
season of 15. Concerts. 
for the 16. Dog-Racing. 
the long 17. Dirt-Tracks, 
i want to 18. Boxing. 
en spring 19. Bridge. 
ihe people 20. Political Meetings. 
ing onthe 21, Parliaments. 
sy do not 22. Clubs. 
y theatre ; 23. Cocktail-Parties. 
months, 24, Billiards, 
they are 25. Chess. 
too, hav- 26. The Entertainment Tax. 
, are hard 27. Poverty of the Intelligent 
to work. Classes. 
they are 28. Stupidity of the Wealthy 
ist after a Classes. 
ioney left. 29. High Rents. 
> tired or 30. Low Brows. 
l over the 31. Sickness. 
n. 32. Strikes. 
ie theatre 33. Scarcity of backers. 
34. Interference of backers. 
35. American competition. 
36. British competition, 
37. Cost of production. 
38. Cost of seats. 
8. 39. Monday. 
40, Friday. 
41. Sunday. 
42. The Censor. 
43. The Critics. 








44. The Actors. 
45. The Playwrights. 

In spite of these difficulties it is ad- 
mitted that one or two theatres do still 
contrive to keep open, and that a few 
scattered citizens do still attend the 
play. But about these citizens there 
hangs a mystery, or rather a cloud of 
mysteries. That bald-headed man with 
his wife in the stalls or the pit—why is 
he there? Was he attracted by the 
commendation of a critic, and, if so, 
which? Did he hear of the play from a 
friend, or read an advertisement of it in 
the Tube? Does he know the author, or 
is he in love with the leading lady? Is 
he a “regular” playgoer, and, if so, 
how often does he go to the play? When 
did he go to a theatre last? Does he 
always go to the same theatre or to the 
same kind of play? What will he do 
after the play? Where did he dine 
before it? Does he ever go to the same 
play twice, and, if so, why? Does he 
like encores? Does he like legs? Does 
he want to smoke in the theatre? 
What does he think of SHakespearR ? 
Has he a favourite actress or actor, and, 
if so, can this favourite attract him to 
a play which the critics have said to be 
bad? Whois his favourite critic? Does 
he pay any attention to what this eritic 
says? Does he regard the theatre as (a) 
a treat, (b) an education or (c) a vice? 
Does he read the humorous columns 





in the theatre-programmes? Which is 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Our or THe Sea” (Srranp). 
| sts fantasy-in-melodrama by Don 
Marguis is an ambitious and also some- 
what simple-minded affair. Squire 
Logris’s house is set on a cliff on the 
Cornish coast above the end of the road 
to buried Lyonesse. Therein a young 
American poet babbles to his patient 
friend about the call of the sea, mysteri- 
ous voices, an urge and what-not. 
Logris calmly smokes his pipe at him. 
A storm rages. Cries of alarm are 
| heard. The local fisherfolk rush past 
| the open window. It is that sinister 
| giant, Mark Tregesal, who has driven 
his boat upon the rocks and smashed 
| her ribs and hisown. His broken body, 
| the breath still in it, is carried in. There 
is some talk of his wife’s having been 
| with him, but no one has seen her. She 
| is haply drowned. Nobody but her old 
foster-father seems to worry about it. 
And then, bone-dry, and not having 
apparently turned a hair or even dis- 
placed a bronze hairpin of the period of 
WILLIAM THE REDHEADED, there silently 
enters to the young poet soulfully strum- 
ming on the piano a mysterious woman 
about whom we are for a time in some 
(but not much) doubt as to whether she 
is a princess of buried Lyonesse or quite 
an ordinary young person in waterproof 
_ clothing and varnished tresses. She 
_ had been found as a child by her foster- 
father, old Timbury, in an open boat, 
| the bronze hairpin her 
only luggage. 
| The poet is stricken 
| with firstlove. The lady 
_isunhappy. Her hus- 
| band (for she is in fact 
| Mrs. Tregesal) is old and 
cruel, probably mad. 
The poet will be her 
champion and, with 
luck, her lover. Wild 
and woolly old Cornish 
husbands of enormous 
strength are not going 
to put over any rough 
stuff on him or his 
Isobel. And meanwhile 
the loud and angry 
ghosts of the dead are 
moaning for blood— 
though some local 
rationalists do say that 
they only moan when 
the wind comes from 
| a certain very definite 
point of the compass 
and blowsthrough holes 
in the rocky cliffs, 
Three weeks pass. 
The ribs of the sinister 
giant are mended; the 














| 


| lady out of the sea and 


the poet are getting along very nicely 
together in a cave. Isobel stands up 
against the blue and calls to her dancing- 





A CAT-AND-DOG AFFAIR. 

The Husband. “I HAD AN ANCESTOR WHO 
COULD TURN HIMSELF INTO A CAT TO SPY 
ON HIS ENEMIES.” 

The Lover. “ WEL1., IMITATE HIM. 
BIT OF A DOG MYSELF.” 


I’M A 


sisters in the sea—her sisters dance only 
when tide meets tide (more rationalism 
and commonsense). The lovers protest 





that never have lovers had such rap- 


ee ee a 


A DULL MORNING AT THE SEASIDE. 
The Wife. “ NOTHING LEFT TO DO IN THIS PLACE. 
HUSBAND AND LOST MY LOVER. 
John Marstin . 
Isobel Tregesal . 
Mark Tregesal . 


I'm ore” (jumps into sea). 
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. Mr. JOHN GIELGUD. 
. Miss Mavup Rispon. 
. Mr. ALLAN JEAYES. 
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The Perfect Host. “ PARKINSON, BRING ONE OR TWO CUSHIONS.” 
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THEATRE NOTES. 
Tae Man IN THE Pir. 
THE difficulties of theatrical manage- 
It has constantly 
been proved that there is no season of 
|the year which is favourable for the 
production of a play. In the long 
winter months people do not want to 
leave their cosy homes; when spring 
comes, with Daylight Saving, the people 
are busy in their gardens or idling on the 
river; in the hot summer they do not 
want to be cooped up in a stuffy theatre ; 
in the treacherous autumn months, 
When the first colds begin, they are 
afraid of draughts, and then too, hay- 
ing just finished their holiday, are hard 
up and are settling down to work. 
Just before a holiday season they are 
Saving up their money, and just after a 
holiday season they have no money left. 
ng the week they are too tired or 
busy to go to the theatre, and over the 
Week-end they are out of town. 
The principal enemies of the theatre 
are stated to be :— 
. Very good weather. 
. Very bad weather. 
. General Elections. 
By-Elections. 
- Municipal Elections. 
— 
. Papers. 
. Films. 
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. The Wireless. 


ee 





10. 
Li. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
ihe 
18, 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
93. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Dancing. 

Dining. 

Pubs. 

Puritans. 

Cabarets. 

Concerts. 

Dog-Racing. 

Dirt-Tracks. 

Boxing. 

Bridge. 

Political Meetings. 
Parliament. 

Clubs. 

Cocktail-Parties. 

Billiards. 

Chess. 

The Entertainment Tax. 

Poverty of the Intelligent 
Classes. 


. Stupidity of the Wealthy 


Classes. 


. High Rents. 

. Low Brows. 

. Sickness. 

2. Strikes. 

. Scarcity of backers. 

. Interference of backers. 
5. American competition. 
. British competition. 

. Cost of production. 

. Cost of seats. 

. Monday. 

. Friday. 

. Sunday. 

. The Censor. 

. The Critics. 





44, The Actors. 
45. The Playwrights. 

In spite of these difficulties it is ad- 
mitted that one or two theatres do still 
contrive to keep open, and that a few 
scattered citizens do still attend the 
play. But about these citizens there | 
hangs a mystery, or rather a cloud of | 
mysteries. That bald-headed man with | 
his wife in the stalls or the pit—why is | 
he there? Was he attracted by the | 
commendation of a critic, and, if so, | 
which? Did he hear of the play from a | 
friend, or read an advertisement of it in | 
the Tube? Does he know the author, or | 
is he in love with the leading lady? Is 
he a “regular” playgoer, and, if so, 
how often does he go to the play? When 
did he go to a theatre last? Does he 
always go to the same theatre or to the 
same kind of play? What will he do 
after the play? Where did he dine 
before it? Does he ever go to the same 
play twice, and, if so, why? Does he 
like encores? Does he like legs? Does 
he want to smoke in the theatre? 
What does he think of SHakEsPEARE ? 
Has hea favourite actress or actor, and, 
if so, can this favourite attract him to 
a play which the critics have said to be | 
bad? Whois his favourite critic ? Does | 
he pay any attention to what this eritic | 
says? Does he regard the theatre as (a) 
a treat, (b) an education or (c) a vice? 
Does he read the humorous columns 
in the theatre-programmes? Which is 
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his favourite theatre? Are there any 
theatres which he feels he dislikes, and, 
if so, (a) which, and (b) why? When he 
is amused does he laugh out loud or 
chuckle secretly ?_ Which does he pre- 
fer: (a) comedy, (b) tragedy, (c) crook- 
stuff, (d) musieal stuff? Does he like 
long intervals, or short? Does he like 
(a) happy endings, @) plays with a mes- 
sage, (c) costume-plays, (d) jazz, (e) 
Brrnarp Snaw, (f) choc'lits ? 

These questions and a thousand 
others are discussed wherever managers 
meet to enjoy their rare and frugal re- 

ts. And if only a few of them could 

confidently answered the cares of 
management would almost melt away. 
I learn that the leaders of the theatrical 
world have now decided to adopt the 
scientific methods commonly used in 
inquiries concerning the migration of 
birds, the habits of eels, salmon and 
other nomadic species. We have all 
heard of the “ ringed ” swallow and the 
marked coin. We are now to have the 
marked playgoer. So many members 
of every audience will be “ ringed ” ; that 
is to say, if they consent, they will be 
given a registered number and some dis- 
tinctive sign by which their movements 
in the theatre world will be noted and 
recorded, and they will beasked tounder- 
go a brief examination on the lines sug- 
gested above. If they refuse, they will 
be followed home by inquiry-agents and 


| shadowed till they go to the theatre 
_again; and meanwhile the whole of 
| their private lives will come under re- 


view, so far as these may be thought to 
affect their attitude to the drama. And 
thus at last it is hoped there will be 
found an exact and scientific answer to 
the eternal problem, What, if anything, 
is wrong with the theatre? A.P.H. 





Things That Might Have Been 
Expressed More Delicately. 

‘‘He referred to the wonderful work the 
women of the Church were doing. He noticed 
as the years that women were showing 
more back-bone.’’—Local Paper. 





‘Bury Miss BrapsHaw 
Goats.’ 


Football Head-line in Sunday Paper. 
The loss of four goals should be an 
adequate gesture of mourning for the 
demise of Miss B. 


anD Lose Four 





‘‘He concentrates that quality which, in 
Yorkshire, they call ‘ nous’ upon the policy of 
a sure improvement of the public wl . 

Indian Paper. 
* Ba Goom!” as Socrates used to say. 





“Mr. Matheson Lang, who has made a 
reputation in slightly sinister paris and is a 
typical ‘ strong man’ of the theatre, confessed 
to* bhast!y agonies' before each performance.” 

Sheffield Paper. 


WOT ABAHT ITP 


We Londoners, although some of us 
hold the Cockney tongue in affection, 
cannot be said to feel really proud of it. 
We may say that accents are merely the 
pronunciation of others; that ali accents 
are equally delightful or deplorable, but 
at heart we know that, among those 
forms of English which, according to 
Mr. Bernarp Saw, prevent a man from 
reaching more than three hundred 

unds a year, Cockney stands in the 
ront rank. 

Now the speech of those bright young 
exiles from the Celtic confines of these 
islands who come to take good jobs in 
London is, on the contrary, an asset to 
them. They are proud of it; they 
honour it in those tribal songs which 
they regularly foregather to sing—the 
— which tell their longing to return 
to the old land (which, of course, never 
comes off because the folks know the 
old land too well). And after the singing 
they plan how to help each other on to 
better jobs in London. 

We Cockneys, on the other hand, 
never even have “A Night wiv Elbert 
Chevalier ” or meet together to cele- 
brate our common Cockneyism. The 
speech traditional to the Metropolis 
never becomes, as it might, the senti- 
mental link of our local patriotism, at 
present so nebulous and unassertive. 
But fortunately a momentous change 
is impending. Professor Dantet Jones, 
the distinguished occupant of the Chair 
of Phonetics at University College, Lon- 


don, has recently made the following | 8 


statement in an interview :— 

“Cockney is a splendid, an excellent 
language. It has a good grammar, but 
no one will trouble to learn it. ... When 
people hear the language used they are 
prone to say it is a deteriorated lan- 
guage. They are wrong. It isa language 
of its own and something that we have 
not had before.” 

(I am glad, by the way, that the hon- 
our of making a pronouncement fraught 
with such possibilities for Cockaigne has 
fallen to Professor Jones. For I have 
learnt to hold him in esteem as the 
author of an admirable and entertaining 
rege e which gives the pronuncia- 
tion of English as heard in the best 
circles and Squares, which he calls 
‘Public School Pronunciation ” or, more 
briefly, “ P.S.P.") 

The endowment of a Chair of Cockney 
at London University cannot be long 
delayed, and the various U niversity and 
Government examinations, which now 
give the exiles from the aforesaid Celtic 
fringes an undue advantage by includ- 
ing papers in their own languages, will 
at last give a square deal to the long- 








Tt must 


have been geastly for him. 


suffering Londoner by adding the sub- 





ject Cockney “‘ Langwidgean Litratoor.” 


(I do not, you observe, write “an’.” for 


we shall sweep away apologetic apos- | 


trophes and all other signs of an inferi- 
ority complex when we write 
in future.) 

The first examination-papers in Cock- 


Cockney 


ney will be eagerly awaited, and mean. | 
while we can safely anticipate the in- | 


clusion of questions on these lines :— 


(1) Discuss the following sentences | 


in Cockney from the 
point :— 
Me an er went to the pitchers. 


grammatical stand. 


I dunno as I do. (Cf. Idunno as ow 


I do.) 
Kerm orf of it. 


We won't never go there no more. | 


(Cf. any similar construction in Piao 
with which you are familiar.) 

E sort of tumbled to it, like. (Parse 
“ like.”’) 

Ees the bloke wot done im in. 


Tee 





} 


E aint arf alow ahnd,eis. (Discuss | 


whether “e aint” would be more 
correct than the final “e is.’’) 

We are such stuff as dreams are 
made on. 


(2) Give the derivation of the follow- | 


ing and discuss their phonetic sig- 


6 |} 


nificance : elaskit, pruins, kewpon, garn 


(cf. Amer. aw gwan), chimbley, skel- | 


lington, airyated. 
(3) Comment 
nasturtiums). 


on sturshans (Eng. 
Do you think this indi- 


cates any repugnance in Cockney to | 


the sound of the termination -:wn? If 


so, comment on Belgiums (Eng. Bel- 


ians). 
(4) Write an essay on one of the 
following :— 

(a) Amsted Eaf. 

(6) Kietixe or Wewts or SHaw 
as an exponent of the Cockney lan- 
guage. 

(c) The Meso-Cockney of Sam 


Weller and Sairey Gamp, with special | 


reference to the use of “v”’ (e.g., in 


the phrase, “Samivel, bevare 0’ | 


vidders ”’). 


(5) What do you know of the follow- | 


ing: Eliza Doolittle, Old Bill, Mrs. Envy 
Awkins, Alfred Bindle, Ginger Dick. 








Statements Which Require 
Explanation. 

‘« Captain —— said that the epidemic o! 
laryngitis among men might almost be traced 
to the development of central heating 1 
London hotels and restaurants and the scan’ 
ness of women’s attire.’’—Evening Paper. 





eee 
‘« Some women have won husbands through 


a graceful walk, others by a wink. A beaut! M 
voice will usually be more effective than a p.! 
of long eyelashes.’’—Evening Paper. , 
And good eyes are usually more effective 
than a couple of well-manicured fnge'- 
nails. 


| 


| 
| 
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4 friend to whom one never turns in vain. 


A novelist extensive and urbane ; 
eA wit in twenty tongues, or twenty-three ; 


Poet and Wing-Commander here you see 
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Unele (to small boy who has suggested the cause of trouble). “Jove! 
Small Boy. “ EXPERTENCE.” 
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How ON EARTH DID you KNoWw?” 


I BELIEVE YOU ’RE RIGHT. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Hurt a young pastoral poet into trenches on French or 
Belgian soil for the last two years of the War, get him to 
go over that ground ten years afterwards—with the aid, 
apparently, of a diary kept at the time—and you have, if 
you are fortunate, such a book as Mr. Epmunp BiunpeEn’s 


_ Undertones of War (Coppen-Sanperson). Envisaged as the 


| impressions of one man, “local, limited, incoherent,” the 
episodes here described have set their own standard of 
tragedy for the writer. “ Each circumstance of the British 
experience that is still with me has ceased for me to be big 
or little, and now appeals to me more even than the highest 
exaltation of pain or scene in the Dynasts and than the 
heaven of adoration incarnadined with Desdemona’s hand- 
kerchief.” Yet the exaltation of pain is not the only note 
_of the book, nor is it solely responsible for thirty memor- 
able poems printed at the end of it. “What man’s humour 
| said to man’s supreme distress ” is evident throughout, and 
| a traditional English raillery has its fling at the writer 
himself, his fellows and the less poignant activities of their 
sorry world. Only “sinister and staffy” figures answer- 
able for immediate mortal waste, together with the colossal 
human folly at whose door lies the futility of the whole, 
are exempt from tolerance. From first to last the man of 
thirty has admirably recaptured the boy of twenty, the boy 
for whom precarious remnants of French landscape have 
‘“‘a country vicarage quietude,” and a battalion taking a 
breather behind the lines the cheerfulness of a choir excursion. 





elements which render them eloquent not only of one young 
voice yet vocal but of thousands upon thousands silent. 





I suppose if there is a man in England who cam be 
regarded as an expert on diaries it is Mr. ARTHUR PoNsonBy, 
and it was eminently and obviously fitting that he should 
be invited to deal with Samuel Pepys in the new volume of 
the English Men of Letters series published by Messrs. 
Macminian. But if his subject could revisit the London of | 
to-day and note the publishers’ lists he would assuredly feel 
a genuine surprise at finding his own name in such com- 
pany. Ina series of Great Public Servants, if you like, or 
even of Eminent Musicians—had he not composed that 
excellent song, “Beauty Retire,” which was “mightily 
cried up” by the cognoscenti, as well as “It is Decreed, 
for which Dr. Hinaston, the organist, set the bass ?—but 
a Man of Letters, in the ordinary sense of the word, he 
never was. I admit that he founded a library, but it was 
more a collection of curiosities than of literature—a hetero- 
geneous collection of manuscripts, curios, scraps and books, 
some of which, it is interesting to note, had been ‘ lent 
to the collector, and others purchased with the King's 
money for the Admiralty and then conveyed to the Secre- 
tary’s private presses. He was guilty also of the minor 
crime of arranging his volumes according to size, the smaller 
ones being sometimes raised to a convenient height by 
means of little leather stools decorated to look like part of 
the binding. Finally he projected a sort of History 0! 
the Royal Navy, which degenerated into a dull pamphlet, 
and he is reported to have written a romance when an 








| Outlook and style alike are full of unreconciled yet gracious 








undergraduate. But the immortal diary is not the work o 
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aliterary man; it is just the work of a 
man who had that intense interest in 
life that occasionally descends upon the 
fortunate. He wrote it, I imagine, be- 
eause he could not help gloating pri- 
yately over these so ordinary experiences 
that were yet so marvellous. In short, 
he has no business in this gallery, but 
we cannot help being glad that Mr. 
Poxsonsy has put him there. 
Miss Murray's book, The Partridye 
(Lane), 
Traces and partially discovers 
Some of the things that are the bane 
Of youthful and unthinking lovers ; 
But chiefly she’s concerned with those 
Troubles by which the lady ’s harried, 
Because her careless partner goes 
And dies before the pair have married. 








She takes another man—indeed, 

Two others, in successive wedlock, 
Both of them frankly friends in need 

Who gladly save a social deadlock ; 
Which would appear to indicate 

That Heaven lookskindly on thesinner, 
| And on the whole a gentle fate 

Does seem to bring her out a winner. 





But, lest the balance look askew, 

Her son (with the unmarried father), 
Sparring with husband number two, 

Disturbs the situation rather ; 

And, with it all, Miss Murray's touch 

Works up an excellent narration, 
Excepting that she leans too much 

On unessential conversation. 

I see on the jacket of Miss Mary 
Borpen’s new novel that some anony- 
mous admirer has compared the tech- 

ue of its predecessor to the throb 

toar of a dynamo. If the present 
book fails to command a similar com- 
pliment it is not for want of deserving 
It, for Jehovah's Day (HetNeMany) is as 
nosy as a power-station in full swing, 
and to the casual ear-witness almost as 
inexplicable. It opens with an account 
of primeval slime and the first thing to 
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Sailor. “It'S A REMARKABLE THING, SIR, BUT WHEN I WOGGLES ME LEG LIKE 
THIS I GETS A 'ORRIBLE PAIN IN IT.” 
Irritable Ship’s Doctor. “ THEN WHY THE —— DO YOU Do IT?” 





craw! out of it—an enterprising tadpole 








called Er: yops. Eryops is man’s first acknowledgable ances- 
tor,and in company with other beings of similar extraction is 
used to moralise a tale of human decadence. With the dubi- 
ous exception of an old mathematician, Eryops’ present-day 
ants are described as doing him little credit. Three 

ty women, a débutante given to dope, a visionary 
and undomesticated wife (for the mathematician), her air- 
man son (in love with the débutante) and her platonic lover 
aethe sort of thing the poor fellow has to put up with. 
the lover has refrained out of delicacy from wedding his 
Wol in youth ; but, overcome by the Eryopsian lust which 
2 RDEN 1s never tired of deprecating and never weary 
describing, succumbs to the pursuit of a collier’s daughter 
8 the General Strike. Other members of the cast are 

4 off in a forest fire on the Riviera, a phenomenon 
left yY presented. The airman and the débutante are 
to continue the race. Apart from its rather showy and 
anthropology, the satire strikes me as sincerely 








conceived if ponderously rendered; but I do not feel that | 
Jane Our Stranger (the Eryops, if I may so put it, of Miss | 
Borven’s literary progeny) need fear anything like eclipse | 
at the hands of this particular descendant. 


Such a title as The Empire and the Army (CASSELL), 
applied to one reasonably modest volume, suggests a degree 
of compactness which might well mean compression to 
state of dust were it attempted by a narrator less skilful 
than Sir Joun Forrescur. Even though the author has 
necessarily deployed an enormous array of unqualified facts, 
there is nothing of the dry or dusty order in this record, | 
which, beginning with Junius Casar and maintaining 
admirable perspective throughout, deals no less faithfully | 
with the difficulties of obscure Prevost, feeding his ag | 
for days together on nothing but oysters, than with the | 
trials of great MarLBorouGH, allowed to command his army 
only on alternate days, a privilege he shared with a jea'o.is 
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who left 














gallantry of a penal battalion, 








' German prince; and forgets neither the folly of the officer 
uenos Ayres, easily captured but already a great 
city, to be controlled by a single British regiment, nor the 


| which saved the situation in a deadly fight on the West 
| Coast of Africa. The quiet narrative makes it clear that 
| in just this way or that way, and at just such a cost in self- 
sacrifice, order was evoked out of chaos and the silent 
growth of a mighty organism advanced. The main theme 
of the volume is naturally the effort and influence of the|man born to the growing of 
army in building up, often without deliberate design, the | write or paint or make money it 
impire as it stands fast to-day 
| for wearers of khaki—that white drill cloth stained with 
| curry-powder—but there will not be lacking many others 


“the scum of the army,” 


benefit of those unacquainted 


, and it is intended mainly | standpoint of course the good 








who will read with apprecia- 
tion and puss from it to the 
author's larger studies in 
army history. 













Bankers have been poets 
and blacksmiths harmonious, 
so there is no earthly reason 
why a bootmaker should not 
discover bimself to be a sculp- 

| tor. That, at any rate, is 
what happened to Joshua 
Fendick, the latest of those 
mniddle-aged heroes in whom 
Mr. W. J. Locks has recently 
been specialising, Retired, 
with wealth honourably got+ 
ten by the fulfilment of Army 
contracts, from the head- 
ship of the great Trenthamp- 
ton firm in which he had 
worked since humble boyhood 
except for a brief but glori- 
, ous interlude when he had 
led the famous Trenthamp- 
| ton Wanderers’ forward line, 
and another when he had 
| served a gun in Flanders— 
he was one day inspired, 
_in the studio of his friend 
|and mentor, Robina Dale, 
| to start “messing about with 
| clay.” What inspired him 
| was Robina’s sketch of a 
| young woman's back, and, 
| discovering that he had some 
| aptitude for the game and 
| having induced the owner of 



































Farmer Giles (who has just deposited a quantity of silver). ** AND 
IF YOU'D KNOWN ‘OW 'ARD IT WAS TO KARN THAT THERE 
MONEY, YOUNG MAN, YOU WOULDN’T THROW IT ABOUT WITH A 
COAL-SHOVEL |” 


















: realisation of Joshua's Vision 
| was no ordinary model. 
| with that of pro 


, becoming.a prima donna, 




















Not only did she double the réle 
mme-seller in theatres; what is more 
, unusual is that, though no one dreamed it until she told 
, Joshua, she had killed both her mother and her step-father, 
| the first by accident, the second with the best of intentions. 

Also, by the end of the book, she is well on her way to 
; na. So that, her back and other 
| concomitant charms heing considered, she was not the sort|and obvious reasons existed 
, of young woman whom a susceptible widower of under 
| Sfty, who, after all, was only an amateur of his art, could | and Adventures (BLACKWooD 
| long regard with purely professional interest. And there|the years it remains a thr 
' you have a situation—of course with complications which| many of them of the Stadt 
| [ have not mentioned—nicely suited to the pleasant senti- 
| ment and easy ingenuity of Mr. W. J. Locks. 


| the back to sit, or rather recline, as his model, he began the| for his country and for the g 
work which was to have been his masterpiece and the| be introduced to ExizaneTu 


(Lanz). But Susan Keene| see striking pictures of these 1 


ber, 1917. Soon afterwards 





appeared in serial form in Blackwood’s Magazine, and then 
as a book in 1918. But at that time we were still at war, 


a book. Now Mr. Exison has told the tale fully in Escapes 
, and in spite of the passing of 
ling narrative. 


ELLison was a restless and unwilling guest, accompany 4 
volume that deserved to be published without restrictions. | 


People who read and enjoyed Ricuarp Denay’s Victorian | 
romance, The Pipers of the Market-Place, will no doubt find 
similar pleasure in the perusal of its sequel, The Lovers oj 
the Market-Place (Toornton Butrerwortn), in which js 
continued the history of that rustic super-woman, Malving 
Braby, and her much-persecuted son, Stephen. 


1 80) For the 
with its predecessor it may 


be stated that the market-place referred to is Covent Garden, 
and that the story concerns the chequered career of a young 


roses as others are born to | 
1 the City. From the realist’s 
people are far too good and 


the bad ones much too bad, the sentiment is treacly and the 
emotion overdrawn. Melodrama the book certainly is: but 


it is marked by so obviously 
sincere a delight inandenthu- 
siasm for the creatures of her 
own fancy on the part of the 
author that the reader will 
probably find himself before 
he comes to the end of the 


|story mentally hissing the 


villain and applauding the 
persecuted hero with some- 
thing of the zest of an old- 
time Surreyside audience. 

Mr. RAFaen Sapatrst is 
both a wonderfully fertile 
creator of exciting fiction 
and a stylist of distinction 
Times and again while read- 
ing The Hounds of God (Hui 
cuinson) I have been im- 
pressed by the happiness of 
his phrasing. The story it 
self, however, is not one of his 
most successful. Its earlier 
scenes are full of promise; 
put, when the Spanish gran- | 
dee who was wrecked in the 
Armada débdcle and cast up 
on the Cornish shore repays | 
the hospitality of a beautiful 
Cornish maiden (also of high 
degree) by forcibly carrying 
her off to Spain, the move- | 
ment of the tale tarries on its | 
way. Nevertheless the reader | 
will have little cause for dis- | 
couragement ; he will findas | 
gallant » hero as ever fought | 
irl of his heart, and they will | 


and Parr II. of Spain, and 


nonarchs. 


Mr. Watrnace Exnison was interned in Germany at the 
beginning of the War, and after many bids for freedom he | 
succeeded in reaching Holland on the thirteenth of Novem- 


the story of his adventures 
for restraint in writing such 


Illustrations, 
Vogtei Prison, in which Mr. 
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Galway library authorities are 
gid to be allowing a semi-ban to re- 
main on the works of Mr. Bernarp 
Saw, but it is anticipated that Mr. 
Saaw will demand a whole ban. 

* % 


Flying squads of teachers are bein 

: 2 Turkey to facilitate the 
> national education. Desper- 
sis illiterates are reported to be taking 
to the hills. 


musician who plays the saxo- 

ina lions’ cage. There 
js no Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Lions 
in Russia. 


Some of the new bridge 
coats have very wide sleeves, 
we note. Among euchre- 
players the Ah Sin style is 
not popular. 


The feeling in America with 
reference to the proposed 
wal Conference is that 

arose at Heaven's 
command. , , 


In the toy trade the publi- 


A naturalist informs us 
that in severe weather otters 
suffer from chapped toes. We 
can only promise our support 
for any scheme to provide 
them with warm footwear. 





bank Overdraft is a cause 
for rejoicing, but in moderation. We 
never been boisterous about ours. 


ay taking legal proceedings against 
M. for slapping his face, Prince 
Antone Binsco has caused a sensation 
in circles where the incident was ex- 
pected to lead to nothing more serious 
& duel, a 
The stay-at-home woman's indiges- 
says a health expert, is commonly 
dis to the fact that she is her own cook 
Won't go to the trouble of preparing 
for herself. Her husband's indi- 
on the other hand, is commonly 

ted to the fact that she will go to 
of preparing meals for him. 





WL. crxxy, 





Mr. Justice Rocue has “Ir you 








When an actress playing Lady Mac- 
beth in a New York theatre a 
two persons who were talking and laugh- 
ing in the stalls to leave the house, the 
stood not upon the order of their going, 
but went at once, 

* & 

An astronomer thinks it probable 
that the Martians are more interested 
in Jupiter than in us. We are trying 
not to let this mortifying thought cramp 
our style. . 


he 
‘ 


* 
_Plans for the expansion of Billings- 


We read of a Russian > Bat eoen 


Lh) [hs 
cation of Bishop Gore's con- ily Ui 
sidered opinion that the va 
story of the Deluge is untrue| QUPAlmges 
is causing uneasiness as to 
its effect on the demand for 


Noah's Arks. 





CANNOT COME TO THE BAZAAR OWING TO A PRE- 
expressed sf VIOUS ENG\GEMENT, WILL YOU BUY A TICKET TO GIVE AWAY 
the na eae that a TO SOMEONE LESS FORTUNATE THAN YOURSELF?” 


yarasites is reported. In view of Mr. | 
3ALDWIN’S recent remarks it is an 
ticipated that pestologists will devote 


y | Special attention to Director tena, 


Rubber boots and shoes are advocated 
bya Times’ correspondent whodescribes 
himself as one of the unfortunate tax. | 
payers who have to foot the country’s | 
bill for rheumatic diseases. He foots 
it in rubber, of course, 


It is predicted that there will be no 
snow untilthe New Year. We seem to 
——} be in for a good old-fashioned 
English Christmas after all, 


It is pointed out that C.D. 
detectives in London do not 
go on regular duty at night. 
At the same time it should 
be remembered that it is 
illegal for burglars to break 
into houses at night. 


Burglars who invaded a | 
Kensington house last week 
drank a quantity of lemonade, 
but left the whisky. Burglars 
have to be very moderate 
with their drinks if they 
want to do good work. 


A correspondent, writing 
to a contemporary, says he 
kept a record of his telephone 
calls for a month, and when 
the bill came in found that 
it was correct. Accidents 
will happen in the best 
Government departinents. 

* & 


A reader writes to ask us 
what we think of the new 
one-pound and ten-shilling 
notes. We hasten to reply 
that we prefer the former. 


A bachelor M.P. says that 
he expects to meet his Ideal | 
sooner or later. If he knew | 








gate Fish Market are being discussed, 
and we are authorised to contradict the 
rumour that the problem of finding a 
new site is complicated by the language 
question. mes 


For the preparation of a haggis, we 
read, a sheep’s pluck is needed. In the 
opinion of many Sassenachs the dish 
requires the pluck of a bull-dog. 


Are there man-eating turtles? is a 
question raised in The Times. If there 
are, aldermen ought to make their 
mouths water, « « 


Good progress by the laboratory for 
cultivating parasites which attack other 





BB 








the unpunctual sex better he would | 
realise that it is more likely to be later. 


It is reported that a ghost goes 
round a golf-links in Hampshire every | 
night. In how many? 


We accept with some reserve the | 
rumour that Mr. Joun Scurr’s resigna- 
tion from the Labour Party was set to 
music and sung at the party's Gals | 
Night at Lambeth Baths. 


A contemporary mentions the many 
strange occupations of several men in | 
London, but makes no reference to the | 
Soho man who spends his time trying | 


to teach spaghetti to lead a straight life. 
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UP TO CHAPMAN! 
(With grateful acknowledgments to the 
Morning and Evening Press.) 

Setpom in history has any man had 
to face a task of such portentous magni- 
tude as that which will confront the 
English captain in selecting a team to 
represent us in the second Test Match 


| at Sydney this week. 


It might seem at first that, having 
triumphed in the preliminary encounter 
by a margin of 675 runs, the tall young 


| Kent left-hander might rely on the same 


| team as last time. 


But anyone who 


| knows anything of the difficulty of writ- 
‘ing perpetual articles about a Test 
| Matchin Australia beforetheTest Match 


| not the case. 


has begun, will see at once that this is 
The former Berkshire 
p'ayer will have to spend many a long 
hour of earnest perplexity and mental 
strife (if I can make him) between now 
and the fourteenth of Decembir. He 
will have to recollect that in the game 
concluded last week his bowling was not 
so thoroughly tested as it would have 
been if the Australians had failed to get 
out so quickly and made more runs, or 
had stayed in five days without making 
any runs at all. He will have to sit up 


/at night, probably with a wet towel 


round his head, asking himself what 
would have happened if WoopFuLL and 


| PonsrorD, as seemed only too likely be- 


fore the game started, had made about 
two-hundred-and-fifty each, or if Kex- 
LEwayY had dug his toes in and bitten the 
wicket-keeper on the pads. Where 
would Cuapman have been then? And 
what is he to do now? 

To answer this question accurately, 
we must consider the possible bowling 
talent at his disposal. It consists 


, roughly of theredoubtable Nottingham- 
| shire pit-boy, the Sussex marvel, the 


Leiceste'shire all-rounder, the Kent 
wizard, the Gloucestershire - prodigy, 
and the Stogumber farmer. In tne 
score-book these men masquerade under 
the mere pseudonyms of Larwoop, 
Tare, Geary, Freeman, Hammonp and 
Wurrs. But if is not likely that Cuap 
MAN thinks of them, whilst he is making 


| up his team, in such unromantic terms 


as these, 

In the first game he omitted from the 
side the Kent wizard and the Leicester- 
shire all-rounder. Can he afford to do 


this again? Yet, if he plays either of 


them he must perforce leave out some 


_member of the side chosen principally 

for his batting strength, or else attempt 
| to play with a team of twelve men, a 
| stratagem which is almost certain to be 
| detected by a scorer, an umpire or by 


one of the sharp-eyed kangaroos them- 
selves. 


Who then is to be omitted? Is it 


to be the Hampshire stone-waller, com- 
monly known in the barrack-square as 
Prit Mean? As against this course of 
action must be set the fact that in the 
game just concluded the Hampshire 
stone-waller made a score of seventy- 
two, which was second top score, ex- 
¢ eding the third top score (namely, 
seventy) by two runs, and the fourth 
top score (which was sixty-five) by 
seven runs. On the other hand, if the 
Hampshire stone-waller is not omitted, 
who 2s to be left out ? 

At the very moment when I write, 
CHAPMAN must be bracing himself to 
attempt the solution of this puzzle. 
Possibly he is talking to the indefatig- 
able Patsy about it. For he can scarcely 
leave out the indefatigable Patsy with- 
out seriously endangering the rhythm of 
the team. 

Equally impossible does it seem to 
leave out Hopss. The Surrey past- 
master is a tower of strength toany side; 
and these wordsapply with almost equal 
force to the Winchester stylist and the 
Yorkshire virtuoso. It does not seem 
possible, in view of their previous per- 
formances and the names I have just 
called them, to omit either JARDINE or 
SurciirreE from the side. 

Can the wicket-keeper be left out ? 
Is it possible, in other words, to dis- 
pense with the stumper? CHapmMan 
of course might don the gauntlets or 
put on the gloves himself and use 
Merapaslongstop. But these are tactics 
whieh would probably hardly commend 
themselves to the mind ofthe English 
skipper, the last occasion on which a 
longstop took part in any international 
encounter being in the game at Mel- 
bourne in 1759. 

(“Are you sure you have got your 
facts right ?"”—Ep. 

“ Absolutely. I looked it up in‘ Deeds 
that Won the Empire.’ —Evor. | 

There remains, then, the final course, 
which is for CHapMan to leave himself 
out, a desperate remedy, from which I 
earnestly dissuade the old Uppingham 
boy. It is a temptation likely to beset 
any modest captain, but in view of the 
number of runs the former Cantab 
makes and the pace at which he makes 
them and the number of times that he 
eatches the ball I would seriously urge 
the young Kent amateur to go on think- 
ing all day und night, if necessary, 
rather than deplete the resources of his 
side by falling back upon such a drastic 
mode of procedure. 

A far better expedient is to collect 
together in a circle all the possible can- 
didates for omission, name y the Surrey 
crack, the representative of the county 
of broad acres, the old Oxonian, the 
Middlesex scoring-machine, the Hamp- 





shire mowing-machine, and himself, 








a ne 
ee 


and use some simple method of counti 


ng 
out, e.g.— 7 


“One, two, three, four, 
Mary—at—the—cottage door 
Eating cherries off—a—plate | 
Two, four, six, eight.” 
and so settle the final composition of 
the team. 

If the lot falls on himself, a contin. 
gency which can easily be avoided by a 
minute mathematical calculation of the 
number of words in the stanza and a | 
careful choice of the best point in the | 
circle to begin, there is no help for it, | 
and CHAPMAN must hand over the cap- 
taincy to the Stogumber farmer, who | 
will no doubt shoulder his neu) 
bilities in a manner worthy of the 
Western shire whose county town was 
fortified by Ing in 710. It is worthy | 
of note that the then curate of Stog- | 
umber was a prosecuting counsel at the | 
trial of Joan or Aro, and that the pleas- | 
ant little village now contains a popu- | 
lationof seven-hundred-and twenty-two, | 
is a hundred-and-fifty-seven miles from 
Londen, nine from Bishop's Lydeard | 
and five from Watchet. 

My final conclusion is, may the best 
team be chosen! And, if I have helped | 
ever so L.ttle in choosing it, | am happy | 
to have been of some service to the | 


M.C.C. Evor. 





BOTTLE IMPS. 
Tue Bottle Imp’s ever 
An imp of the East ; 
Though bottled, it never 
Says “No” in the least ; 
Oh, it acts like a trump 
When you order it to, 
And comes out at the jump 
To do magics for you. 


The Ink-Bottle Imp it— 
Well, differs a lot ; 
It sticks like a limpet, 
It sticks to its pot: 
But eminent folk 
Say that forth from its den 
It will come at a poke 
Of the point of their pen. 


The Imp of the Ink Pot's 
Called “ Rigglemeree,” 
And in black pots or pink pots | 
Or green pots (that’s three) 
All vainly I poke 
At its infamous ribs, 
All vainly invoke 
It with all of my nibs. 


I prod something frightful 
With long pens or short. | 
But they don’t seem the r ehtful, 
The ‘eminent ” sort; 
So I dreadfully doubt 
If young Rigglemeree 
Will ever come out 
And do magics for me 
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END OF FIRST ACT. 


Austrania. “NO MATTER! A TIME WILL COME!” 
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Artist (posing model). “YOU LOOK LIKE AN OLD TITIAN.” 
Model. “WELL, YOU AREN'T MUCH TO WRITE HOME ABOUT, YOURSELF.” 
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BRIGHTER CHESS. 


Wuart the daily Press so delightfully 
calls a “storm of controversy” has 
been roused in chess circles. Exactly 
what a“ storm of controversy" in chess 
circles may imply I am not sure, but 
it is not, I take it, such a fearsome thing 
_as it would be in, say, the Rugby foot- 
ball world. A Rugby storm of con- 
| troversy, I should imagine, would be 
| something very like a scrum—probably 
_ for really important matters they have 
| a “ storm of controversy at five yards” ; 
| but in the chess worid I don’t suppose 

they do much more than wait an hour 

in deep thought and then tell someone 
| to go to Q.B.4, P.D.Q. 

However, a “‘storm of controversy ” 
in chess circles there is, say the papers, 
and it has been roused by Sefior Capa- 

| BI ANCA’S brighter-chess bombshell in 

| the shape of a recent letter to The Times. 
In this he complains that chess is at 
present far too easy, and advocates the 
addition of two more pieces to each 
player’s team and thirty-six more 
squares to the field of battle. 






Of course Sefior CapaBLANcA may be 
right about chess being too easy for him. 
I don’t know. I have never had enough 
time to watch his play, and as for the 
subsequent reports of his games in the 
papers I have rarely succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing them from the weekly 
acrostic or even (if they have a picture 
above them of the board at some breath- 
less crisis) from the daily crossword 
puzzle. But as far as I and my friends 
are concerned chess is still as difficult a 
game to play as any | know. 

Now if Sefor CapaBLanca will listen 
to me a minute, I will tell him how I 
and my circle play chess. I feel sure 
that if he only abandons his highbrow 
Q.B.4 attitude and tries to play it as 
we do, he will find it quite complicated 
enough—and incidentally a more 
fun—without yearning for two more 
pieces a side. Two more pieces! Gosh! 

In the first place we have none of 
these hour-and-a-half pauses to con- 
sider which pawn to move. This alone 
completely changes the face of the 
game. If one of us, even at an intricate 








stage of the battle, takes over a minute 





ae! } 
to think, he has to apologise pretty 
frequently and is liable to undergo con- | 
siderable barracking from his opponent | 
and the onlookers. Yes, we have a lot | 
of onlookers ; our games are worth it; | 
and demand it, too, in our circle, which 
plays much poker and considers a high 
ability to deceive worth any amount of 
noble and intellectual play. For in- 
stance, we hold that if one can move a 
pawn three squares, or make such a 
knight’s move as never was On sea or 
land, without being noticed, we deserve | 
to benefit by our superior play. But I | 
don't suppose CaPABLANCA is much good | 
at that. Never mind; if he will simply | 
try the effect of limiting consideration 
of moves to one minute he will begin 
to see that the game is not half so | 
simple as he seems to think. ae 
Secondly, our circle demands a strict | 
obedience to rules, though of course they | 
may be surreptitiously modified by skilful | 
deceit. Thus, if you do not comply with 
the regulations by saying “Check Ina | 
loud clear voice, your opponent may act 
as though no check existed. In fact, i 
your check is your means of tempor: | 
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rding a threatened piece, 

it is safest to shout it in his ear and get 
a written acknowledgment. 

in, we have found it advisable 

to make certain small by-laws of our 

own. Remembering our poker habit of 

mind we have ruled that all pieces not 

getually on the board at any time are 

to have been fairly captured. 

is brings a fresh alertness into our 

’ boardside manner. We have 

in our circle who have been 

known to take an opponent’s pawn 

with a bishop and at the same time his 

with a sleeve. And on one oc- 

casion one of our star performers suc- 

cessfully employed his handkerchief to 

abstract his own king, thus putting 

himself in an unattackable position. 

But such brilliant play as this is, I 
regret to say, the exception. 

Another of our rules is that nobody 
is allowed to resign. If Sefior Capa- 
phanca, who, mark you, thinks the 

not exciting enough, happened to 

a rook without adequate compen- 
sation, he would no doubt give up at 
onee. Indeed, 1 have heard of masters 
resigning in a sort of pet because they 
lost a favourite pawn. A pawn! 
Bah! To us, pawns are a mere nothing. 
We lose three or four in as many 
moves and think nothing of it. In 
fact, it clears the board for our heavy 

i We don’t like having our 
long-range bishops and rooks blocked 
by a measly pawn at the cannon’s 
mouth. Away with them, then, and 
let’s get on with the game! That 
indeed, now I think of it, is our secret ; 
We are out for the game, not for pretty 
play, and the Seftor, master though he 
8, could yet learn something from us. 

Yes, the game is the thing. What 
matter whether we have two pieces left 
orsixteen? The most thrilling battle 
of wits can occur in our end-games 
When one man has only his king and a 

op and the other only his king and 
aknight on the board. No long pauses 
of &minute or so then; the moves come 
thick and fast—about two per second. 
And think of the sheer majesty of those 
Moments, which CAPABLANCA never 
when the king himself comes 
sively forward, to assist, say, his 
Temaining pawn against an over- 
Whelming combination of king and rook 
and knight. He is perforce slow and 
stately, but he never gives up hope till, 
eWe-pawn slaughtered and himself 
in with his back to the wall, 
his proud head to the triumph- 

ant ery of “Checkmate.” 

Ah, Selior, that is Cuess! A. A. 





Long-distance Birth Control. 


"At Wangainc, New Zealand. t- 
t * / , to Mrs. ——a 
wa. Received by cable.""— Middlesex Paper. 
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First Waitress. “WELL, ALL I CAN SAY IS I'VE GOT NOTHING MORE TO SAY.” 
Second Ditto. ‘WELL, IF THAT’S ALL YOU CAN SAY, ALL I CAN SAY IS—s4Y IT!” 











To let the crowds of people 
JESSICA IN LONDON. Cross to the other side. 
HAMPSTEAD. 


Lonpon is a big town, 
It makes a lot of noise; 
Many people live there, 
Many girls and boys ; 


London is a big town, 
As busy as can be, 

With pictures on the hoardings 
For everyone to see ; 

The streets are full of — AnWith jolts eas oe 2: se 
And buses—red and blue, But squirrels live in Hampstead, 


Bat I live im Hampstead, And I live there as well. R. F. 
And squirrels live there too. 








: : . ‘It was only when he got to Whitehall 

London is a big esieiae : Shaw that the ‘vamp’ was Pola Negri—not 

With pretty chimes that ring, Shaw that the ‘vamp’ was Pcla Negri—not 

And in the very middle that this elucidated the problem very much 
A palace for the Kina; for Sir Almroth.’’—Evening Paper. 


























And a very splendid river We sympathise with Sir ALmrorn’s 
With bridges strong and wide | inability to grasp the situation. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
XILL.—Brnaves Bantry. 

Trix darling I've behaved like an 
utter seorpion and L'm having rather 
conscience-trouble, however not (00 col- 
lapsing, because my dear I'm beginning 
to think that in the lone/y crusade I'm 
waging almost any kind of injurious 
witchery is justified provided it comes 
off, my dear it's no use playing the game 
| with rattle-snakes, well 7s it darling ? 
| Well I've told you didn’t I about 
| the austeve little Bills I've draughted 
| and especially my disarming / Pere 
| Billabout the Crépe Sunday 

and the Recreations of the 
People, well my dear the 
Whips are sizzling with rage 
| and of course the moment 
| the Antimacassar Vote in 
Burbleton heard about it 
| they rushed as one anti- 
| macassar to the writing: 
table and spat anonymous 
postcards at me, my dear 
too uncontrolled, my dear 
the queer thing is that 
_ everything the other side 
say is too right but every- 
thing I say is base propa- 
ganda, however the absolute 
azimuth of impertinence 
| was reached when I got a 
challenge from Councillor 
Mule to debate with him at 
/the Annual Dinner of the 
| Burbleton Branch of the 
| Total Abstinent Sons of the 
Salamander, which my dear 
is the gross body of the 
Crépe Votes and is against 
| quite everything from silk 
stockings to sun-bathing. | 

Well my dear Haddock 
and my agent and everybody 
wanted me to take a spurny 
line about it, but the blood 
of the Trouts rather reacted 
to the toesin, and besides 
I always believe in meeting | 








understood psycology but the whole 
thing was foo pellucid to me, my dear 
as Haddock put it people with fat ankles 
do not approve of fw, skirts, and that's 
most of this municipal fussery in a 
nut-shell, of course there were one or 
two divine old angels with GLapsTony: 
expressions whom I quite adored and 
au fot like Councillor Mule who do this 
sort of thing for the mere love of 
nose-poking and power, but the yellow 
residue my dear were merely sour with 
hereditary frustration poor things, my 
dear the very veins are vinegar, my dear 














Customer, “1 WANT THE CHEAPEST SUIT IN THE PLACK,” 
Outfitter (hauzhtily). “ You've Gor rt on, Sm.” 





| the Amalekites face to face because quite 
, often you find that the most repugnant 
_ of the species have some compassionate 
| feature when witnessed in the flesh, my 
dear too right, because, well anyhow | 
accepted, and my dear I can't begin to 
| describe the company, my dear you 
| know I'm a comparative fundamentalist 
| in dogmatological matters, don’t you, 
| but my dear it is hard sometimes to 
| believe that Creation was an ordered 
| plan, well there were about two hundred 
| of the tribe of Salamander, and my 
| dear if you'd seen them, well if you can, 
| imagine a hundred whelks having din- 
| ner with a hundred underdone prawns, 
of course it was all a bit poignant really 
| because my dear I know you ‘ve never 





born jilted, and my dear it's no good 
saying that appearances aren't every- 
thing, because I always say that beauty 
will out if there is any and if you see 
nothing but eye-blisters in a place there 
must be something radically spurious 
about the whole institution. 

However what with everything I took 
rather a Christian attitude to the rank 
and file, but of course I've always had 
a rodent suspicion about the malignant 
complaints like Councillor Mule, and 
as a matter of fact my agent has been 
making rather inquiries lately, whereby 
darling hangs this crepuscular tale, well 
for one thing darling it seems he has 
the most Continental library, however 





on ne, | 
he ate too hoggily, as total abstinents | 
very often do I'm told, my dear the food | 
was poison and we drank hot water, but | 
[ must say quite genial, well he evidently 
thought he was going to flog me in the 
debate with his loyal Salamanders to 
hold his hand, but my dear while he was 
worrying a rump-steak and utterly beam. | 
ing between bites, my dear it’s rather | 
crude but you know the old story and | 
of course you must censure Haddock | 
and the agent as well as your peceable | 
Top, well anyhow he was handed a note | 
on his own paper on which was written 
———————— in block-letters as T hap- 
pened to know Do Nor 
Come Hower tue Porrcr | 
ARE Herr, 
Well my dear the effeet 
was tmmediate, the sparkle 
faded in the spongy eye 
and from that moment the | 
edibles lost their pristine 
charm, my dear the yam 
peered guillily in all direc- 
tions toyed apathetically | 
with the steak and would 
not be tempted witha vanilla | 
ice, well I was too solicitous | 
and kept hoping there were | 
no had news from home 
and everything, but he got ' 
paler and paler, my dear I | 
thought he would faint, 
and at last he sent out for 
a brandy, well my dear the | 
thought of me driving the | 
king vinophobe to alcoholic | 
indulgence which is what | 
they call a drink was rather 
hilarious, but I had con 
science-trouble because | 
thought he really might 
have done a murder or 
something, however in 
sepulchral tones he called 
on me to speak and I said 
Well my poor miseries, 
don't think I blame you 
because I know just what's 
—______..' the matter with you, you ‘re 
a pathetic collection of dogs-in-the 
manger, you 're incapable of joy, you 
don't like beer, you've got fat ankles, | 
you don’t stir from your antimacassars | 
on Sunday and you don’t see why any- 
one else etcetra, only of course the real 
sin is that you call all this jaundice and 
jealousy virtue, and you have the utter 
impudence to say that you know what s 
good for the poor, well I said let me 
tell you my bilious women that IT don't 
eall un-Christian gossiping viriue, and 
I don’t call systematic nose- poking 
virtue, and I don’t call dyspeptic mertia | 
virtue, and what's more, I said, you} 
don’t care two tcots about the poor, you | 
only care about yourselves and your | 








[ sat next to the yam and my dear 
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own mingy ideas, and besides half of 
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“ KEEP BY ME, 
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you have got horrible vices, you poison 
your systems with tannic acid and 
tittle-tattle, you peep behind curtains, 
you 'refoopetulous with servants, you're 
mean about money, you've no bowels 
of love or mercy or anything, and you 
may die sober but you'll die in a septic 
condition of envy hatred and all un- 
charitableness, however I said as I said 
before I'm sorry for you, and believe 
me darling I was sorry for them, but I 
said there's still a hope for you if you'll 
oly come out of your righteous holes 
and miz with your contaminated fellow- 
creatures a little because I said you'll 
they’re much more congenial than 
you think and in most Ways much more 
moral than you are, and anyhow I said 
mM going on with my flawless little 
Bill so there, and then t sat down. 
my dear none of them actually 
things at me but the air seemed 
y With invisible missiles and the 
applause was perfunctional, my dear too 
, but of course when the Mule thing 
on to its feet there was an 
absolute hurricane of anemic aproba- 
tion, however the Mule was like a 
ig jelly my dear all the accus- 
med Vinegar and wizardry were utterly 
missing, and my dear whether hethought 
he might perhaps get me to bail him 











out or what, but anyhow he spent about 
five minutes burbleing comp!iments 
at me, to the intense discomfiture my 
dear o! the daughters of the Salamander, 
especially my dear as about this time, 
my dear believe me or not but I am not 
to blame for this, anyhow all the male 
Salamanders began to receive stealthy 
telegrams or notes or letters according 
to cires., my dear my agent is a fiend of 
efficiency, and they all said [ Have D1s- 
covereD ALL or Never DARKEN MY 
Doors AGAIn or CoME AT ONCE YOUR 
Wire Knows or You WILL NoT BE 
WanteD at THE Orrice To-MoRROW, 
etcetra, and of course some of them dar- 
ling absolutely stgned and everything, 
I’ve no idea how it was done, anyhow 
one by one darling the male Salamanders 
rose up and merely wilted out of the 
room, and my dear I don't know if 
you've ever spoken but of course the 
effect of even one person rather drifting 
out of earshot is fairly lowering so what 
it must be when you see a hundred, 
especially as I suppose the Mule thing 
imagined that they ‘d all heard about 
the police in the home and everything, 
anyhow just as he was lumbering to- 
wards the point of his speech about the 
sixty-seventh man went out, the Mule 
gave a garotted groan subsided into his 





seat and then passed out into the night, | 
and so much darling for the consciences 
of Salamanders. 

Well darling I rose up and said a few | 
gentle words to the residuary females 
who by this time were totally kickless, | 
well I said My pitiful back-biters the 
truth “has evidently. prevailed but I 
won't rub it in, you'd better creep home 
now and try to be a little more Chris- 
tian in the future, of course the Press 
were there and they described the de- 
bate as an absolute massacre, so in spite 
of the little conscience it's rather satis- 
factory and after this | hope to make it 
up with the Muleand come toa melodious | 
compromiseabout Burbletonlife,no more 
now your Machivellian Torsy. A. P. H. 





Another Impending Apology. 


‘The Post Office deals roughly with three. | 


and-a-half thousand million ictters a year,"’ 
Daily Paper. 

“Youn HAIR CUT PROPERLY WHILE YOU Watt.” 
Notice outside Hairdresser’s Shop 


Personally we prefer to call again in | 


half-an-hour. 


‘«'The usual practice of burning paper cloth. | 


ing and houses to a departed p rson in the 
belief that they will be of use to him in the 
neither world should be abandoned."’ 

Tientsin Paper. 
It seems hopeless. 
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A PSYCHIC DINNER. 


We went to Alfred’s in the usual way because Aimée, who 
is Alfred's wife and a friend of ours since we were both so 
high, had rung us up and asked us to dinner in the usual way. 

But unfortunately neither Lucy nor I had made allow- 
ances for the latest development of Alfred's temperament, 
because it happened that we had not met Alfred or, for the 
matter of that, Aimée for some time. And that is how it 
came about that we went to dine at Alfred's in the usual 
Way a8 We supposed. 

And things did happen in the usual way more or less 
until we went into the dining-room. Then I observed that 
the table was a new dining-table, round and rather small, 
and made, so Alfred said, of tamarind wood, rather cunningly 
wrought, being inlaid with silver and mother-of-pear! and— 
I think—-lapis-lazuli. 

This tabte, so Alfred told us (and we were grateful for 
the information, both Lucy and I), had been made under 
the personal supervision of Berenice, who, it appears, 
does that kind of thing rather well in the shop which 
she runs in Brook Street. We had never seen Berenice’s 
shop in Brook Street, neither Lucy nor I; but we saw on 
the table winch had been made by Berenice of Brook Street 
a beautiful china bowl of an iridescent blue; and in this 
bowl we saw an opulent cabbage whose leaves were of 
an opalescent green. It was all very beautiful, very beauti- 
ful indeed; but that was all we saw. In fact we saw 
nothing on the table except the opulent opalescent cabbage 
in the iridescent bowl. And that is why we began to 
wonder, Luey and I, about our dinner, naturally. 

“Won't you help yourself to a plate?” Alfred said to Lucy 
with marvellous saroir-faire as he gently plucked one of 
the lower and larger leaves of the towering cabbage and 
placed it on the table before him. Lucy, I noticed, was now 
beginning to stare at Alfred with rather a wide stare, so in 
order not to be outdone in tactfulness by Alfred I plucked 
one of the lower leaves of the cabbage for myself and re- 
marked casually to Aimée that the plates were charmingly 
tinted, “Aren't they?” said Aimée brightly; and Luey, 

| who had suddenly ceased to wonder, quickly plucked one of 
the leaves of the opalescent cabbage as a plate for herself. 

Then swiftly and softly Alfred switched off all the lights. 

“The melon,” Aimée whispered, “will presently ma- 
terialize.” 

“The melon,” said Alfred huskily, “will presently float 
down from the ceiling and a slice of the melon will be found 
in due course on each of our plates; a slice of the melon in 
the shape of a sickle-moon will be found on each of our 
plates when I turn on the lights.” 

We waited patiently, Lucy and I. Then I felt over my 

| plate lightly, just to see whether a slice of the melon was 
settling itself on my plate in the shape of a sickle-moon, 
as Alfred had said that it would. But I felt nothing on 
my plate which could by any stretch of the imagination 
be mistaken for anything in the shape of a sickle-moon. 

And Alfred, 1 was beginning to feel, was beginning to feel 

impatient. 

Then Alfred said with a start, “I wonder what is wrong 
with Aspidistra.” And Aimée explained to Lucy that 
Aspidistra was the name of the medium who was preparing 
our dinner downstairs—in a trance. And Lucy, I am certain, 

_ was looking politely sympathetic in the dark, because there 
| was nothing else that she could do, naturally. 

z The melon will float in all right,” said Alfred hope- 
| fully. 
| But Aimée remarked, “That is, unless Aspidistra is in 
} one of her tantrums and passively resisting the trance. 
| Anyhow, I shall go down and see.” 





a —— 


So Aimée went down to see what was the matter with 
Aspidistra, and Alfred also went down, hoping to hasten 
the trance and the melon, and murmuring polite apolog 
as he went. 

Then Lucy asked me, “Do you think the melon will 
really float in?” 

“To tell the truth,” I answered, “I doubt it. 
think the tantrum will prevent the trance.” 

“Then,” said Lucy, “let us float out quietly while they 
are downstairs. If you really think the melon will not 
float in, let us float out quietly, without making a fuss.” 

So we floated out into the street quite quietly, Lucy and 
I, because by that time we were ae hungry and wanted 
something to eat, naturally. 
Lucy and I. 


ies 


1 rather 


In fact we wanted our dinner, 





24, EGERIA GARDENS. 


I heard a poet at the close of day, 
When oer the tiles the West was growing ved, 
Apostrophise a house across the way, 
And this, or nearly so, is what he said. 
Liyeria Gardens, No. 24, 
With the high fanlight and the green front-door, 
Whose windows rattled, whose enclosing walls 
Rang to the burden of my earliest bawls, 
I see again, I see, though long estranged, 
Your stucco frontage, outwardly unchanged, 
Save for an unfamiliar smouldering frown 
That tells me that the neighbourhood 's gone down, 


On the top floor my conscious life began 
Where lay the nurseries, an ingenious plan 
That gave them air and shut away the sound 
From that back chamber, level with the ground 
Termed sometimes library and sometimes den 
Wherein my hasty parent drove a pen. 

Novels he wrote, though not of highest grade, 
And above all things loathed the noise we made 
Once, when my brother caught me unawares 
And knocked me endways down a flight of stairs 
My yells apprised our parent of the crime, 
Who rushed upstairs, some six steps at a time 
To re-establish peace and, being wroth, 
Walloped, not him, but, most unjustly, both. 


There is the window of the third-floor box 

Where I slept later, and had chicken-pox, 
Measles and mumps and other youthful ills 

That brought me grapes and ran up doctor's bills ; 
There scarlet fever at a tender age 

Roused my first verses at the peeling stage ; 
They were not good, but better, all the same, 
Than the ripe work of poets I could name. 


"Tis sweet, ‘tis sweet to see again up there 

The window of my elder brother’s lair, 

From which one summer afternoon there came 
A jug of water with erratic aim, 

Which somehow missed the cat for which ‘twas meant 
And swamped the person of a passing gent, 
Who, looking upward with a wild surmise, 
Beheld two youthful heads, four awestruck eyes, 
Protruded o'er the sill. One rapid pace 

He took, as though to ring and lay his case 
Before our berserk sire. But one more glance 
He gave, and by some providential chance 

My elder brother's half-angelic grin, 

Mild, though satanic in its origin, 

‘look him between his harness. For awhile 

He waited, but he couldn’t stand that smile, 
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Boy. “No, THANK you, I DON’r THINK | CAN KAT ANY MORE. But I’D LIKE TO HAVE THE JAM NEAR ME.” 














And so politely raised a dripping hat 
And passed. And later on we got the cat. Ran into double figures, if not teens. 

E ; Where are they now, those gangs, with whom our pack 
man: though standing on the selfsame site, Mixed in the general gardens at the back ? ' 
With ——— houses to the left and right, What of my comrade, Bill? And where is she, 
Redesthin, Ame vanished” You f- bas ethics ¥6 The girl who lived at No, 33, 

am sea Soa sear rn ek = nave re a sae My earliest love, my ginger-pated Flo, 
No bicycles § Wallis ee ee eet The girl I loved so fondly? I don’t know. 
ycles get in the way, or toys; TI } blie sh lowed j 
Your stairs—I cannot see them, but I know wus in the public street, with low-droopt head, 
No children jump them seven at a go; The homing bard rehearsed old scenes anew, 
No frenzied parent bellows “ Hang those brats!” While errand-boys were awed, and taxis fled, 
our core is empty and your floors are flats And pale pedestrians shuddered at the view ; 
y ; re And now the day had sloped towards his bed, 
At No. 26 the row was cheered And now the poet thought that he'd slope too ; 
By an Archdeacon with a long white beard ; Whereat he turned and passed away to dine. 
18 modest household numbered but a few, To-morrow to fresh cares and children nine. 
|__ Unlike the clergyman at 42, Dum-Dum. 
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Ir may not be generally known that 
there has recently been added to the 
educational establishments of England 
a refined school for the daughters of 
gentlefolk where the art of smoking 
plays an important part in the cur- 
riculum. In view of the requirements 
of a modern girl “coming out” and 
entering Society, it was felt that in- 
struction in the nice conduct of a cigar- 
ette was essential; hence the emphasis 
laid upon it in this most up-to-date 
institution. Regard is paid also to other 
branches of learning, such as cards and 
dancing, but very properly a knowledge 
of tobacco comes first. 

“You see,” said Miss Virginia Weed, 
the charming and energetic head-mis- 


“And the piano?” I asked. 

“Oh,no. That has completely gone 
out. But we have lessons in changing 
gramophone-needles.” 

I congratulated heron such thorough- 
ness, and she seemed pleased. 

«And manners?” I said. “ You pay, 
I suppose, little or no attention to this 
unimportant subject ?” 

“As little as possible,” she replied. 
“This is an essentially modern school, 
and we want to fit our scholars for the 
world as it is to-day. But I am sure 
you would like to see something of our 
methods in action. This, for example” 
—opening a door—‘is where the 
youngest pupils are trained.” 

We entered a large room where a 
number of girls were lolling about on 
sofas and in very deep armchairs, with 








tress, “‘ we realised that a girl who is a 


cigarettes in their hands or mouths. 


** Perhaps the word is rather strong.” 
said Miss Weed. “Their parents are 
asked to remove them. But such cases 
are very few. We have not had more 
than two in a year; and, as smokin 
gets more and more into the blood of 
the nation, they will be fewer.” 

“And do you find much need to 
punish?” I asked. 

Very little,” said Miss Weed. “They 
are good girls. The gravest fault is 
secret non-smoking. Sometimes one is 
caught slipping away into the garden 
so as to get a little fresh air without 
any tobacco fumes.. We have to be | 
watchful of that and to reprimand | 
accordingly. And we are strict too | 
about cigarette-cases and match-boxes, | 
There is an inspection every morning, | 
and should these not be properly filed | 
and ready for the day the culprit is | 











tyro at smoking stands [~~ 
very little chance to-day. | 
She would be laughed | 

at as a peasant or, even |“. /¥) 
worse, receive the cold ’ 
shoulder as a puritan or 
prig. And that would 
be terrible.” 

“Terrible,” I said. 

“ There is also a prac- 
tical or, if you will, mer- 
cenary side to it,” she 
added. “‘ You must have 
noticed thé new ten- 
dency of tobacco manu- 
facturers to enlist the 
services of pretty young 
women in the advertise- 
ment of their wares ?” 

I said that, all unob- 
servant as I was, this 
development had not 


escaped me. 





Critic. “ AINn’ 





T HE BANDY? 


LIKE WALKIN’ OUT WITH A WISH-BONE! ” 


dealt with. But we are, 
I assure you,” and Miss 
Weed laughed brightly, | 
“a very happy family.” 

I was then shown 
the room where the 
tests were applied. The | 
girls, being given cigar- 
ettes of different to- 
baeco,Turkish, l'gyptian 
and American, and sub- 
varieties of these, were 
asked to state which 
was which. Some, even 
among the little ones, 
displayed extraordinary 
discrimination. 

« Andnow,’ said Miss | 
Weed, “1 will show you 
some of the proficient 
smokers at their daily 
avocations.” She led 
the way from one room 








‘You may also be aware,” Miss Weed 
continued, “that considerable sums of 


| money are disbursed to those who are 


willing to say in print that they prefer 
this or that brand to all others.” 

I said that I had not supposed that 
such recommendations were gratuitous, 
giving anything for nothing havin 
become as obsolete as old-fashion 
femininity. 

“Well,” said Miss Weed, “ you will 
agree that a girl should be prepared for 
all the honourable avenues that lead to 
pin-money. That, at any rate, is what 
we feel here, and that is one reason why 


| smoking is taught as carefully, if not 


more so, than such acquirements as can 
be picked up, so to speak, as one runs, 
such as the three R's.” 

“You have no classes in tea-mak- 


ing ?” I inquired. 


“Certainly not,” she replied. 
“Nor in any domestic accomplish- 
ment?” 


* We teach making-up, of course.” 





Noticing that they looked far from 
happy, I said so. 
“That is true.” said Miss Weed. 
‘“‘ But they will be in time. These, you 
see, are beginners, and at first there are 
discomforts. We start them on the 
mildest tobacco obtainable and let them 
advance by very slow degrees. In fact 
we begin with a blend of something 
absolutely innocuous, with only a little 
of the true leaf. Many girls, of course, 
like it and therefore never use this room 
at all. Others acquire the art only with 
suffering. But why not? Art that 
comes too easily is rarely admirable. 
Moreover, what they are learning in 
suffering they will teach in puffs.” 

“But supposing,” | siid, “that a girl 
is incorrigible; that —like that poor 
creature who just bolted for the door— 
she shows no aptitude for this accom- 
plishment ?” 

“Often,” said Miss Weed, “she is 
expelled.” 
“ Expelled !” I exclaimed. 








to another, where all the pupils had 
cigarettes either between their lips or 
in holders, irrespective of their occu- 
pation. Miss Weed proudly drew my 
attention to this masterly disregard of 
whether or not the smoke got in their 
eyes or where the ash fell. 

“Of course you allow them to smoke | 
during meals?” T asked. 

“Of course,” said Miss Weed. “Itis 
in faet compulsory.” BE. V. GL. 











The New R.A.’s. } 
I've often heard that Art and Sculpture 
carry 
No weight with men like Tom and Dick 
and Harry; 
But how can such a falsehood linger on 
When Art has crowned with laurels 
Dick and Joun ? 
‘‘ Must sell; Prosperous Fried Fish ; 3 bed- 
rooms; nearest £45.”’ 
Advt. in North-Country Paper. 


We shall choose the bedroom that is 








farthest from the fried fish. 
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First Pedestrian. “1 SEEM TO KNOW YOUR FACE, Sik. SURELY WE'VE MET BEFORE?” 
Second Ditto. “ YES, DON’T YOU REMEMBER? ‘TWO ISLANDS AGO.” 








Thank Bruce and thank Miss Gierrze, who inspire 
GRACE BEFORE BOOKS. A note of perseverance in the weary ; 
Mrs. Virginta Woo xr, in her preface to Orlando, thanks for their Thank Mrs. Sparkes, who lit the study fire 


help Lord Macautay, Emity Brontii, Watrer Pater, Madame r aa ‘ ‘ Tavs. thank 
Loproxoya, Mr. Hvuen Warroie, Mr. DuNcan Grant and fifty-three With Chapter Nine; thank Hosns, thank Tare, th 


, other people, mentioned by name. } GEARY; 


r ree . Thank for his stimulus Job Merryweather 
Now Mrs. Woour, who burns the midnight oil is a Aiba leather ” 
To such high purpose, honourably avers The honest landlord of ** The Peacock’s Feather. 


The nine-and-fifty partners of her toil ; Thank brother William for his spotless candour ; 
And shall my gratitude be less than hers ? For light on ancient history thank Aunt Jane ; 

Nay, low of brow and low of literary station, Thank Mr. Twist, who knows the law of slander ; 

I too shall show my sense of obligation. Thank Mussonint, thank ArpuTHNoT Lang. 

Go, then, my last small book, but ere we part ope wectgened — - a i ans poi 4 thenking need, 
Let us distribute thanks where thanks are due ; ee 

Thank Grores R. Sims, who made thee what thou art, 
Thank Ep@ar Watxace, thank Steve Donocuvur, Rough Weather in a Newspaper Office. 

Thank good Nar Gounp. To these four chiefs I owe ‘Vessels ingnoring the rules of the sea, running down Chinese | 


Whatever in the book may make it go. vessels in an indisciminate manne randre gusing to render aid to the | 
drowning.” —Manchurian Paper. 


Thank, nearer home, my boyhood’s friends, Ralph | The Chinese call this a typephoon. 


saneele 
| 











Snoot eg oa 
— Eric Plarth, who've saved me many a mucker ; Optical Effusion. 
ta Dennis Brav.ey, thank Sir Jessx T, ‘‘ 1t was only a couple of months ago that a hospital nurse had 
_ SsAY TON and JOHNSTONE thank, thank Sorniz Tucker ; | bent over his cot with pretty white tombstones in her eyes and told him 
For my long overdraft while writing thank that his sea days were done.’’"—Eztract from Magazine. 
The local manager of Barclay’s Bank. A more tactful sister would have had bath-chairs in her eyes. | 
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AT THE PICTURES. 


“UypercrounD” (Marsie Arcu 
PAVILION). 


London Life, writ- 
tenand directed by ANTHONY 
Asquira "—is encouraging 
anddisappointing. Itis good 
tosee a film British, intelli- 

and individual—up to 
apoint. It is good to pass 
at last from casinos and 
dancing-hells and log-jams 
and millionaires to the fami- 
liar scenes and simple souls 
of every-day London. Mr. 
with a sure instinct 

has taken the Underground 
as the Highest Common 
Factor of London’s millions, 
the “note,” as it were, of this 
bee-hive of acity. The Un- 
derground isa great setting, 
and might even be a great 
theme. But Mr. Asquitx 
has not chosen to see it 


Underground—‘‘a British Picture of! cases. 


of this in his film. He does not really see 
the people on the U nderground at all; 
he only sees the amusing background 
of trains and tunnels and moving-stair- 


And, if it is not impertinent to 





told the author that the British public 
insist upon it. Well, they don’t, 

Miss Extssa Lanpr and Mr, Baran | 
AHERNE were very clean and competent | 
and charming, and Mr. Anerne looked | 
very like a handsome Under- | 
ground youth I know. No | 
complaints, either, against | 
Mr. Cyrit McLacuen; but | 
the best of the principals, | 
I thought, was Miss Nora | 
Barina, who has a moving | 
little part and really acts it. 
A lady not named in the 
programme who appears 
three or four times for a very 
few seconds as a stout per- | 
son behind a bar is quite 
perfect, and made more im- | 
pression on one observer 
than anything else in the 
show—not because she was 
dispensing beer, but because | 
she was real. 

The Round Africa with 
Cobhampicture,whichcomes | 








greatly doubtless for hisown 
good reasons. There is so 
much more to be said about 


Nell 
Bill 


THE FOOD OF LOVE. 


. Miss Exissa LAnpr. 
. Mr. BRIAN AHERNE. 


first, I unhappily missed, 
but I hear it is excellent. 
A. P. H. 





itthan he has cared to say. The im- 
portant thing about the Underground is 
the people who travel on it,and why they 
travel on it, and the multitude of them, 
and their tragic weariness, and their 


| DANGER 
HIGH TENSION 





ASUB-TITLE IN THE POWER-HOUSE. 


Bert. . . MR. Cyrm, McLAGLEN. 
Kate. . . Miss Nora Barina. 


Patience and their discipline, and the 

Yast regimental orderliness of it all. The 

rund is a kind of miniature of 

: civilisation. And it must have 

with some sense of this that the 

Suthor chose his title. But there is none 
Coa 








say so, onewould guess that Mr. Asquita 
had not travelled on the Underground 
very much. The real spirit of the place 
is never there. The scenes in the train, 
for example, are perfunctory and unreal ; 
the passengers are too evidently actors 
trying to be funny. And even the pro- 
cessions on the moving-staircase are not 
as effective as they should be because 
the author was thinking about the 
moving-staircase and not about the 
people. It may sound odd, but my 
complaint is that Mr. Asquira has not 
taken the Underground seriously ; and 
this perhaps over-solemn criticism is 
really a compliment to him. 

Probably he wisely decided that it 
was better not to bite off more than he 
could chew at this early stage of his 
promising career. As it is, he has given 
us a simple little love-story which 
crashes suddenly into melodrama. There 
are many good moments, many original 
and attractive bits of photography, par- 
ticularly at the Lots Road Power House, 
to which the story passes (again, no 
doubt, for photography’s sweet sake). 
But the story was spoiled for me by the 
‘wild chase” at the end, in which Bert 
appears to lay out about ten healthy 
men in succession and has innumerable 
hair-raising escapes in the best Ameri- 
can style. All this was merely ludicrous. 
Why must films finish with “wild 
chases”? Because they do so in 
America. But why must a “ British 
Instructional” film by Mr. AnTHony 





Asquitx do so? Isuppose (and hope) be- 
cause some knowing commercial fellow 


Mr. Punch draws his readers’ attention | 
to the Exhibition, now on view at the | 
Sporting Gallery, 32, King Street, | 
Covent Garden, of Ernest SHerarp’s | 





Bill (Mr. Brian AHERNE). “ BUT, MY DEAR, | 
I’VE JUST KILLED HIM ; THIS IS HARDLY THE 
TIME FOR——” 

Nell (Miss Etissa LAnb1). “ DARLING, ONE 


NEVER BOTHERS ABOUT BODIES ON THE FILMS.” 


original drawings in illustration of 
A. A. Mitne’s The House at Pooh Corner. 
The Exhibition includes many draw- 
ings made for Mr. Punch’s “County 


Songs.” 








‘“‘JupGE ON THE Dox. i 


‘They draw the dole when they are in long | 
clothes now,’ he tells woman."’"—Daily Paper. | 


But they have to give it up when work- | 


ing in short shifts. 
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“ DINNER HERE IS A LA CARTE, SIR.” 
“WELL, WHEEL IT ALONG, ME LAD!” 





MERCHANTMEN. 


(For the Mercantile Marine Memorial in Trinity Square, 
to be unveiled on December 12th.) 
THese were the ships that kept on going 
When the seas were thick with the War's black sowing 
Great ocean liners in white paint and gold, 
Shabby little colliers, all grime and green mould, 
| Up-to-date cargo-boats ugly as sin, 
| Old seven-knotters with their plates rusted thin, 
| Has-been clipper-ships, laid up for ages, 
| Fitted out-and rigged new and sent to earn their wages, 
| Coal-ships and cotton-ships, 
| Sound ships and rotten ships 
| From > an and Clyde and Merseyside that fetched 
their ports no more— 
| Tyne ships and Humber ships, 
| Grain-ships and lumber- ships- 
Ships that went down in the War! 


| These were the men that knew no shirking 

| The hungry waters where death lay lurking— 
Grizzled old skippers that had grown grey in ships, 
Young brasshounders with the down on their lips, 
White-faced black squad and tanned A.B.'s 
In oil-stained boiler-suits and torn dungarees, 
That dropped beside the wheel on the deck all bloodied, 
That drowned in the darkness when the stokebold flooded, 
That froze on the rafts in the bitter Atlantic, 
That drifted in boats till the thirst drove them frantic, 
Some with wives and youngsters to ery their eyes red, 
Some with neither chick nor child to care that they were dead, 





Not reckoned greatly daring men, 
But every-day seafaring men, 
Who stood their trick and earned their whack and 

took their fun ashore, 
Until om every tide for us 
They took their chance and died for us 
Men that went down in the War! 








Commercial Humour. 
‘Tae —— Skating Rix, Crtrroy. 
Owing tothe populag demand the Special Thursday Evening Session 
will be discontinued. Prices asmsual.’’—Bristol Paper. 





“Thereupon she quietly made my bed and lit my fire for me, 
thereby heaping sur grapes on my head.”’ 
Extract from Story in Weekly Paper. 
“Coals of fire!” as the fox said when he couldn't reach the 


scuttle. 





‘* Mr, Frank ~—— is one of the three or so men in Iondon who 
habitually wear a white beard .’’—Gossip-writer in Daily Paper. 

“Which beard will you wear this morning, my lord?” 

“Is it fine, Roberts?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Then my orange-tawny, I think, Roberts.” 





‘——— School. Entrance Scholarships £100 (1) and six, value £00 
downwards, last week in June,’’—Advt. in Schools List. 


We are moved to give the following advice to Heéad- 
masters :— 

If you want a good scholar attracted and bought, 

Don't offer a scholarship value 00; a 

The most, brilliant in Classics, French, Maths and Divinity 

Will flock to compete, if you make it o. 
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IN THE WAY OF PROGRESS. 


A BIT MORE LIVELY, MA’AM; 


P.C. Joun Butn (to the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street). “STEP 
YOU'RE HOLDING UP THE TRAFFIC.” 
























——_ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


Monday, December 3rd.—The House 
could hardly believe its ears when Lieut.- 
er Kenwortay, heretofore re- 
as the staunch friend of anyone 
in attacking any British Gov- 
ernment anywhere, demanded to know 
why a certain Indian Moslem agitator 
ve (og allowed to enter Palestine and 
make attacks upon His Majesty's Gov- 
‘emment there. Mr. Amery, taken at a 
‘disadvantage, could only stammer his 
satisfaction at being able to count upon 
the vigilance of the hon. and gallant 
Member in helping him to deal 
firmly with “agitators who at- 
‘tack His Majesty's Govern- 
ment.” 
Sir Austen CHAMBERLAIN has 
inot had to wait long before 
again becoming the piéce de 
| résistance of Question t me. Re- 
plying to Mr. Rennie Surru, he 
red that there was no legal 
| justification for the contention 
‘that Germany had complied 
‘with Article 431 of the Treaty 
| of Versailles so as to be entitled 
of right to demand the evacua- 
|tion of the Rhineland. As a 
matter of policy, added Sir Aus- 
ten, His Majesty's Government 
would welcome the early evac- 
| uation of the Rhineland. 

Like all good Irishmen, Mr. 
W. Gumwness is a fisher of fish 
and has caught a whopper or 
two in his time. Whales how- 
ever leave him cold. At any rate 
they leave the Department of 
Agriculture cold, and it in turn 
has left the revival of the whal- 
ingindustry, Sir Rosert THomas 
learned, to the commercial in- 
terestsconcerned. The ForniGn 
SeoRETARY, on the other hand, 
told Lieutenant -Colonel Sir 
Goprrer Davaympeie - Waite 
that we were consulting with the 
Norwegian Government with a 
view to prevent the whale from 

ing merely the extinct animal 
that could not digest Jonan. 

The Prive Minister at the instance 
of Mr. Hore-Benisna read to the House 
the letter he had received from Con- 
gress's Mr. Brirren (not to be confused 
with the Mother of Parliaments’ bluff 
but infinitely more retiring Sir Harry) 
_and his own friendly but discreet reply. 
| Itseems clear that the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the U.S. House of Re- 
| Presentatives will not settle the ques- 
tion of Anglo-American sea-power with 
4 Select Committee of the House of 
| Commons. These matters, as Mr. 
| Banpwrx truly said, must be discussed 
ween Governments. Yet it seems a 


ee. 





} 
} 
| 
: 
/ 


/ 
| 
| 











pity that Mr. Brrrren’s gesture should 
waste itself on the arid desert air. The 
least the House of Commons can do, 
one would think, is to write back and 
offer to take the House of Revresenta- 
tives on at golf. % 

During the best part of the first day's 
debate on the Second Reading of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill the 
number of Saxons in the House averaged 
two. This must not be construed as a 


studied attempt to belittle the quality 
of Scotch eloquence or to curb its flow. 
Nor must it be attributed to elaborate 
efforts on the part of race-conscious 














FIRST PRIZE 
SIR JOHN 








Sir Joun Gitmour (to Major Ex.ior), “Our saree Only one lady Member, Miss 
HASN'T DONE TOO BADLY THIS WEEK.” 
Mr. JounsTon (to Sir Roperr Haminton). “It COULDNA’ 
HA’ SHOWN A BLACKER FACE.” 


Gaels to make the intruding Southron 
feel that Scottish affairs are best dis- 
cussed in a purely Scottish atmosphere. 

Sir Jonn Giumour, whose recent suc- 
cesses as a breeder of black-faced sheep 
must have added something—even in 
the eves of his Scottish critics—to his 
Parliamentary stature, moving the 
second reading of the Bill, promised to 
be briefer than those who had spoken on 
the main Bill, and kept his promise. 
Mr. Tom Jounston and Mr. Ian Mac- 
PHERSON, who divided the brunt of the 
assault between them, were less brief 
but correspondingly more vehement in 
their defence of the 869 parishes, 27 


CILMOU 
OR | 


committees, 37 education authorities 
and 33 standing joint committees that 
the Bill proposes to abolish. Three 
Hon. Members were so carried away 
by their subject as to burst into poetry, 
including Mr. Barr, who, in an histori- 
cal survey, declared that the University 
had been founded at Glasgow “ because 
of the salubrity of the climate and the 
abundance of all victuals and the 
necessaries of life.’ 

Tuesday, December 4th.—1n the Com- 
mons Sir Winniam Mircuen.-THom- 
son broke the heavy news that the 
suppression of football competitions 
would deprive the P.O. of the 
tidy sum of thirty-six thousand 
pounds a week during the foot- 
ball season. The fact had evi- 
dently preyed on him because 
he turned the answering of a 
bunch of questions about the 
Post-Office beam service over to 
Mr. Samvet, who with a thrift 
commendable in a Treasury man 
endeavoured toanswer the whole 
lot in one. 

Captain Wepawoop Bryn 
and other incensed Members in 
vain besought the Speaker to 
wring rep‘ies to their questions 
from the P.M.G. himself, but 
without result. 

T'wo incidents occurred this 
day in the House which, though 
of no immediate moment, may 
yet serve as important preee- 
dents for Houses of Commons 
yet to be. The first of these was 
the appearance of Lady Astor, 
fresh from a Thanksgiving Day 
turkey dinner, in a bright Tur- 
key-red costume. It was Lady 
Astor who as first woman Mem- 
ber to take her seat decreed by 
her example that the female 
legislator should come to her 
duties robed in decorous black. 








Eien WInKrson, has ever de- 
parted from this sombre tradi- 
tion, and she only to the point 
of appearing in navy-blue or discreet 








bottle-green. 

Unhappily Lady Asvor has since ex- 
plained that hers was no bold attempt 
to pep up our popular assembly with 
a sartorial colour scheme. She had 
hurried to the House to be present 
when Miss Bonprienp introduced her 
Bill to provide shoes for the children in 
the distressed mining areas. 

And here a still more formidable pre- 
cedent was established, for it was re- 
vealed, when Miss Bonprievp was called 
upon to name the backers of the Bill 
that every woman Member of the House 
was backing it, except the Duchess of 





district boards of control, 98 district 


Arnora., who as a Minister was de- 
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_ will be reverently recalled. 


| Local Government (Scotland) 
| Bill debate saw that measure 


CATE, and in conclusion by a 
| sprightly but none the less ade- 


_not less long-winded but a 
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barred that privilege, and fur:her that | Treaty of Versailles and the question of the voice is one of those people who 
no mere male had been permitted to| policy. With these diplomatic utter-| think that capital punishment has never 
endorse that philanthropic measure.|ances those pious pilgrims of peace,| been what it was since the politicians 
It was an affair for fairy godmothers,| Messrs. Tuurtnr, Kenwortuy and/| gave up decapitating one another, 


with no godfathers by request. Mere} Wepawoop, had to be content. 


men will of course have to weigh in if 
the Bill is given facilities. Prob- 
ably it will not, but at some 
future date, when all the re-"lyv 
important affairs of the a 

munity are settled in Women’s 
Grand Committee, its genes's 


The second instalment of the 


supported at the outset by a 
rather disjointed Lorp Apvo- ~ 


quate Major Ex.iot, and op- 
posed by a miscellany of Scots 


thought less perfervid than those 
who had spoken on the previous 
day. Mr. Srewart argued at 
length that the derating would 
not help the great Glasgow in- 
dustries. Sir Ropert Hamiiton 
saw the measure giving a mighty 
impetus to Scottish nationalism, 
and Sir ARCHIBALD Sincuarr be-, 
sought the Government to spare the 
Parish Councils. Sir Roperr Horne 
declared that the Bill “struck at the 
root of the unemployment difficulty,” 
which on the whole is rather more 
than even the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
ExcHEQUER claimed for it. 

Wednesday, December 5th.— Lord 
Otrvrer’s motion dealing with the In- 
dian Princes was apparently introduced 
to give the noble Lord an opportunity of 
saying that he does not think absolute 
monarchy a good institution. Neither 
Lord Harpinoe nor Lord Reaprna, both 
of whom paid handsome tribute to the 
loyalty and enlightenment of the Ruling 
Princes as a body, could discover any 
adequate reason for discussing at this 
time their possible position in relation 
to hypothetical changes in the Indian 
government, and Lord Pren for the 
Government said that such a discussion 
would be quite premature until the 
Harcourt-Butler Committee had made 
its report. 

Mindful no doubt of the expressions 
of international good-will that he was 
scheduled to address to the congregated 
Pilgrims laterin theevening, Sir AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN answered a number of 

| Questions about the Rhineland occupa- 
tion with even more than his customary 
caution. The Powers concerned, he 
said, were still “animated” by the 








spirit of their declaration of June, 1919. 


| Members must however still distinguish | Co 


between the legal position under the 


A private Bill by Lieut.-Commander | excuse for prolonging a Second Readi 





A FAIRY GODMOTHER. 
Miss MARGARET BONDFIELD. 


Kenwortry to abolish capital punish- 
ment was permitted by a rather derisory 
majority of one vote to be introduced. 
The Member for Central Hull, who 
would make an ideal executioner him- 





LEAVING THE LISTS. 
Sirk WILLIAM BULL. 


self if it was not for his kind heart, 
explained that executing people was 
“repugnant,” on which a _ truculent 
nservative voice was heard to inter- 











ject “Why?” Probably the owner of 








A Money Resolution is merely an 
n 
debate, and the Scots took eve : 
advantage of the Local Govern. 
ment (Scotland) Bill Money Re- 
solution to shake their oratorical 
claymores in the Government's | 
unresponsive face. Captain 
WEpGwoop BENN gave the 
shrewdest cut when he declared | 
that as far as Scottish votes were | 
concerned this purely Scottish | 
measure had already been hand- | 
somely defeated. All unper. | 
turbed by this admitted fact the | 
Saxon Members piled into the | 
Lobby and passed the Money | 
Resolution by a good majority. | 

Thursday, December 6th.— | 
That dog-lovers as well as dogs | 
delight to bark and bite is com- 
mon knowledge. Dog-legislators | 
seem to suffer from the same | 
facile weakness. Only thus can | 
one explain why Lord Berav- 
CHAMP, secretly referred to by | 
his Conservative Peers as‘ White | 
Fang,” suddenly fell tooth and | 
nail on Lord Desporovuau (better known | 
to a critical Opposition as “‘Stumpy”). | 

The latter’s venial fault appears to 
have been that whereas he did not 
oppose the Second Reading of the Pro- 
tection of Animals Bill, except to sug- | 
gest that it would not work, he now | 
declared that in the view of the Home | 
Office no amount of amending would | 
make it workable. 

Viscount Wotmer informed Captain 
CazaueT that the Post Office intends 
to issue a special series of postage- | 
stamps (4d., 1d., 14d., 2}d. and £1) in 
commemoration of next year's Postal | 
Conference in London. Since Great 
Britain issued the world’s first and best 
postage-stamp in 1840, no commemora- 
tion, exposition, centenary or other 
festive occasion, and no temptation to 
gather in schoolboys’ spare pocket- 
money, has weaned any PosTMASTER- | 
GENERAL from this philatelic austerity. 
It seems a pity to begin now. 











Crépe-de-Chine for Councillors. 
“CounciLiors’ ATTIRE. 


At one time it was the proper thing for 
Councillors to attend in black coat frocks. 
North-Country Paper. 





«« Extraordinary scenes were witnessed at 4 
water splash, Local motor cyclists had damued 
the splash and it was nearly two feet deep. 

Country Paper. 
We always reserve the “‘n” for three 
feet and over. 
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Absent-minded Cinema-operator (to Bridegroom). “ Kiss HER, YOU FOOL! ” 








GLINT O’ THE DAWN. 
| (Being an attempt to get a little more 
life, pep, vim and what-not into the 


| tangled terminological wilderness of 
| the Local Government Bill by using 
| the methods of romance.) 
Consiprr our great county of Glebe- 
shire, with its rolling arable lands, now 
| touched by the first frosts of winter, its 
_¢lumps of splendid woodland dark-black 
against the grey of the snowbound 
| heaven, the broad ribbons of road after 
| toad running between trim hedges, the 
matted telegraph-wires, the scarlet-and- 
Yellow punctuation points of innumer- 
able petrol-filling stations. Glebosbire, 
| County of fair women and noble up- 
| Standing men! What quiet old-world 
villages nestle in the bosom of thy broad 
vales! Vested in how many a Rural 
District Council (at the moment of 
Writing) is the upkeep of thy highways, 
t ‘maintenance of thy sewers and thy 
s! 
Edwin Subsection let himself carefully 
out of his villa-built residence on a 
ght morning of December, went to 
his little garage and started up his two- 
featercar. A variety of emotions preyed 


on to the main road, so soon to be 
termed a county road, all enactments 
relating to it having the same effect as 
if for references therein to main roads 
were substituted references to county 


fascinating change. 

Poor Law Guardian of two years’ 
standing and doomed as such to aboli- 
tion, Edwin tock his fate lightly, for 
was there not a possibility that, even 
though his present honour was to be 
filched from him and handed over to the 
County Council, he might in days to 
come be appointed by the County Coun- 
cil, subject to such general restrictions 
or conditions as the County Council 
might from time to time impose, to take 
his share in the discharge of such of 
the functions transferred to the Council 
under the Local Government Bill as re- 
lated to the relief of the poor? Might 
he not, in fact, to put it more briefly 
and epigrammatically, be about to be- 
come a co-opted member of a local 
sub-committee of the Public Assistance 
Committee for one of the districts of 
one of the areas into which Glebeshire 
was about to be divided under the Act? 
Delightful and romantic possibility ! 








upon his mind as he chugged slowly out 


As he moved, more rapidly now, along 


roads. A solemn (thought Edwin) yet, 


| the grass-edged turnpike, noting the 
|hoar-frost gems that spangled every 
spider's web on briar and hawthorn 
bough, he approached the Cottage Hos- 
pital and began to sing to himself, 
quietly at first, and then louder, the 
lines of a free-verse Saxon song which 
has become very popular in Glebeshire 
during the last few months :— 
“ The scheme may provide for embodying 
Arrangements made between 
The County Counc.] or the Counc! 
Of any district and the Council 
Ot any adjoining County 
Borough tor the reception of persons 
Residing in the County Borough 
Into hospitals provided by the County 
Council or District Council 
And for the reception of 
Persons residing within the County 
Into hospitals provided by 
The Council of the County Borough.” 
The last strain, echoing amongst the 
uplands, had searcely died away when 
the gaunt figure of a man sitting on a 
stile caused him to push out his clutch 
and bring his two-seater to a standstill. 
It was John Quinquennium. Edwin 
knew him well. He had been in his late 
father’s employ for many years, had 
helped him as a lad to know the wild 
flowers of the countryside by name and 
to recognise the various eggs of the 
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plover, the chiff-chaff, the reed-warbler, 
the twite and smew. Quinquennium had 
now fallen on evil times, owing to the 
failure of a hammock and rustic seat 
manufactory in which he had for some 
time been a foreman. 

“Well, John,” he said, “still out of 
a job?” 

“Ay, Mister Edwin,” said the old 
man with a sigh. 

“ But insured ?” 

“Iss fay, Master.” 

Subsection was relieved. He realised 
that Quinquennium constituted an item 
in one of the determining factors with 
reference to which the population of 
Glebeshire would be artificially loaded 
or weighted for the purpose of the re- 
ceipt of the consolidated grant. 

« Any chance of getting work again?” 
he queried. 

“They do say,” said the old man 
slowly, “that factory be startin’ again, 
| ‘cos they Gov’nment chaps be fur low- 
erin’ rates simly. Iss fay,” he added 
again after a pause and as though unable 
to think of any other racy comment in 
the Glebeshire tongue. 





order of things which was shortly about 
to be, the rateable value of the massy 
old industrial hereditament in which 
John bad been employed, together w.th 
the freight transport hereditaments at- 
tached thereto, would be taken to be 
merely a quarter of the net annual value 
thereof. ‘He smiled kindly and chugged 
on. 
But now the larger care which had 
for so long been overshadowing the back- 
ground of his mind began to loom up like 
a thundercloud again. Winifred, the 
golden-haired Winifred Parish, daughter 
of Squire Parish of Schedule Hall, Wini- 
fred had refused his offer of marriage. 
Her proud old father had forbidden her 
to give Edwin her hand, the slimmest 
and loveliest hand in all the shire. 
Edwin's face darkened. The snap, the 
bright tingling joy seemed to have gone 
out of the winter day as he drew near 
to the little hamlet of clustered houses 
which was known as Thereinafter Mon- 
achorum. 

But what—Oh merciful saints! ... 
His heart seemed suddenly to stop ; he 
wrenched the wheel, he swerved across 





Edwin was overjoyed. He had for- 


the highway, he was in the ditch, he 





shot through his left shoulder, but he 
was safe, it was all right, nothing had 
happened, the wing of the car was 
dented badly, but the child—thank 
Heaven!—thechild had not beentouched 
at all. 

Little Margie Quinquennium, the 
grand-daughterof his old servant, apple. 
cheeked, blue-eyed, darling of her 
widowed mother and pride of her 
granfer’s heart, had been playing the 
most popular of all games amongst 
Glebeshire children, the game ot Last 
Across. 
scious thought had enabled Edwin to 


“Chequers,” outside the very gates of 
Schedule Hall. 

And then, as he rose from the wet 
ditch, his shoulder still numb with pain, 
but conscious too of a great shock of 
gladness, in an instant, as though in a 
vision, everything about him seemed to 
be transfused and suffused, and as 
though it were interfused, because of 
the splendid safety of the child, until 
it became one glorious whole, and he 
perceived the great swelling uplands, 





was overturned. A sudden quick pain 


the traceries of the trees, the wet loam 
clinging to his overcoat, to be part of 








| gotten momentarily that, in the new 
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An instinct quicker than con. | 


avoid running her down opposite the | 
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awide sweet fabric, which included life, 
death, the labour of men, the density 
factor per mile of the long high-road, the 
jons of the supervising authorities, 
the dank dripping hedges, the Mater- 
sity and Child Welfare Act (1918), the 
Bducation Act (1921), and the Local 
nt Bill (1928), in its tremen- 

dous and beautiful tapestry... . 
Flaxen-haired Margie, quite uncon- 





Bey was sitting on the other side of 


\the road, playing about with a dob of 
‘mud. Factor she too, like her old grand- 
father (though under a different head, 
‘for Margie was but four-and-a-half years 
old) in determining the weighted (or 
loaded) population of Glebeshire under 
‘Part ILL. Schedule I'V., the little one was 
| wholly unconscious of herdestiny. How 
| could she know that for the purposes of 
| the Act if the estimated number of chil- 
' dren under five years of age per thousand 
-oftheestimated population of her native 
‘county exceeded fifty that estimated 
population would be increased by the 
percentage represented by the propor- 
‘tion which that excess bore to filty ? 
| She could not, she did not know. : 
' As Edwin Subsection came across the 
toad she merely put one small fat thumb 
‘inher mouth, laid her head on one side 
jand uttered the simple word, “Coo!” 
| And then at the same moment Edwin 
became aware that Winifred Parish 
| was standing by his side, and his heart 
jseomed to stop suddenly and change 
‘gearsagain. Her face was radiant. 
_ “Oh, Edwin,” she cried, “ I saw you! 
And Edwin, Edwin, it’s all right!” 
_ “What's all right?” he asked, be- 
/wildered and clutching his wounded 
Shoulder with his hand. 
_ “Father,” she cried. “He doesn’t 
care what happens now. He's going to 
bederated next year. The old farm is 
saved! He is walking about in ecstasy 
tow, talking to the Alderneys.” ; 

She dropped into his arms. 

Who shall describe under any para- 
graph of any memorandum the formula 
of weighted love? Livor. 


i 
} 
} 
: 








WHEN OUR VILLAGE PLAYS SOCCER. 


For last Saturday's important home 
engagement with Compton-in-the- Hol- 
OW our team was strengthened by the 
inelusion of Charley Ashbin, a centre- 
forward with a considerable reputation, 
wma ransferred to us from Slaughter- 
under- eatherly. The actual amount 
involved in the transfer has not been 
made public, but it must have been very 

vy, astive mem bers of our Committee, 
er with our captain (Dick, the 
of the “ Punch Bowl"), spent a 
evening inarranging matters with 

Y in the tap-room. 
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Hostess. “I MUST TELL YOUR MOTHER WHAT A GOOD BOY YOU 'VE BEEN.” 


Guest. “WELL, ONE HAS TO PUT UP 
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A BIT OF A SHOW AT A PARTY.” 











the ground minus Christopher Moggs, 
their left back, greatly to the surprise 
and annoyance of their captain, who 
blamed the bad condition of the roads 
for Christopher’s failure to turn up, and 
explained that, when he left the “ Pig 
and Whistle ” on his motor-bike, Chris- 
topher was occupying the pillion seat. 
Our offer of the services of young 
Victor Hammond, one of our reserves, 
was accepted with reluctance, and it 
was fortunate that the visitors did not 
overhear our captain say that, if Victor 
reproduced his usual form, his inclusion 
ought to be worth a couple of goals to us. 
After an exciting match we lost by 
the odd goal in a score which would have 
been considered abnormal had we been 
playing cricket. Quite unexpectedly 
the game was contested in an almost 
friendly manner, to the marked disap- 








pton-in-the-Hollow appeared on 





and undertaker, who rather fancies him- | 


self as a First and Last Aid man. 
The only really unpleasant incident 
was provided by a visiting player who 


kicked the referee and as a consequence | 


was ordered to leave the field in spite of 


his assurance that the kick was intended | 
for James, the under-footman at the | 


Hall, our outside right. The player's 
offer to deliver another kick, the object 
of which would not be open to question, 
was unfavourably received by theofficial. 

As a result of the match it was gen- 
erally agreed that a mistake had been 
made in the recent provision of nets be- 
hind the goal-posts, for William, the 
blacksmith, our goal-keeper, when de- 
fending the duck-pond end, was far 
more careless in the performance of his 
duties than was the case when the 
recovery of the ball necessitated his 





wading into the pond. 




















pointment of Thomas, the localcarpenter 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Buriesque ” (QUEEN'S). 
Tue authors of this comedy were no 
doubt justified in ee that a 

icture of life behind the scenes would 
Bae its attractions for a certain ty 
of inquiring mind, but they can hardly 
have hoped that it would come as a 
surprise to us to hear that the Pro- 
fession has in private its own human 
jealousies and loyalties and lapses from 
| fidelity, like the rest of us. I cannot 
| say what America makes of it; but, 
| apart from the excellence of 
| the interpretation, itsappeal 
| to an English audience lies 
| chiefly in its exotse phrasing 
| and colour. The spectacle 
| of whisky being consumed 
| in large quantities upon the 
| stage is apt to leave me un- 
moved, but it may stir a 
faint interest if I know that 
the stuff is boot-legged. 

We make the acquaint- 
ance of Bonny (‘leading 
Woman of ‘Parisian 
Widows’” in a company 
which is touring the small 
towns of America) and Skid 
(its “ principal Comedian ”’) 
in what we take to be a 
mixed dressing-room till we 
learn that they are man and 
wife, Though he doesn't 
look like it even before he 
assumes a comic red nose, 
Skid is reputed to be a 
squire of dames (“dame” 
being apparently the Amer- 
ican feminine of “guy”),and 
Bonny's desperate heart is 
torn with suspicions. She is 
a nagger, but she loves him 





faithfully and only tolerates “f 


the attentions of Harvey 
Howell, a provincial Adonis 
interested in cattle, in order 
to make her man jealous. 
And when Skid receives a sudden invita- 
tion to play in New York her hatred of 
| a rival “dame” who will be in the same 
| company yields to her loyal ambition for 
his success and she urges him to accept. 
In their dressing-room (and the presence 
of most of the company) they part with 
| a long embrace, in which Skid plays a 
relatively indifferent part. 
We meet her a few months later in 
a suite of a New York hotel. Her 
suspicions and her ambitions have alike 
been realised. Skid has had a resound- 
ing triumph and thrown her over for 
the other “dame.” She has taken 
divorce proceedings, and is to join her 
cattle-man in the solitude of his Para- 
dise out West and be married to him 
as soon as she gets what she calls her 











“papers” in the Fall (Anglicé, her 
decree nist in the Autumn). 
Skid turns up with some roystering 
friends after a heavy night out. He 
roduces an enormous flask and there 
is much drinking and dancing, in the 
course of which Bonny’s dormant love 
for him is revived and she goes out to 
weep. Skid meanwhile remains fairly 


indifferent, and the entrance of the lover, 
which offered promise of a scene, causes 
him no visible embarrassment. 

Skid now goes ventre-d-terre to the 





dogs. 


Back in a touring-company, he 


NY 
| smoxine | 





— 
A BEHIND-THE-CURTAIN LECTURE. 


Bonny (Miss Ctarnk Luce) to Skid (Mr. Netsun Keys). “ Say, 
LOOK AT YERSELF, YOU AIN’T THE GUY YOU OUGHTER BE!” 


misses rehearsals and fails to put in an 
appearance on the night before the 
show is to open. He is tracked down 
and retrieved, a total wreck and unfit to 
play. At this juncture Bonny, who has 
suddenlyre-entered from the West, takes 
him in hand, tends him lovingly, saves 
him from collapse in a dance that they 
do together, and so sees him through 
the first performance. An effective 
scene. 

The audience, not too sophisticated, 
seemed to be thrilled at the sentiment 
of the happy ending, which may have 
been happy but was not an ending, and 
excused themselves from speculating on 
the future prospects of these two—to 
say nothing of the cattle-man. 

As Bonny, Miss Crating Luce had 





her very human moments, and in her | 
various capacities of faithful wife, jeal- 
ous termagant, sentimental singer and | 
acrobatic dancer she showed a really | 
remarkable versatility. To his per- 

formance of Skid, a character less seiz- 

able and less sympathetic, Mr. Nezsgox | 
Keys brought a very agile intelligence, | 
but found too little scope for his very 
individual quality of humour. Perhaps 

the freshest part was that of the cattle. | 
rancher, very slow of speech and de- 

liberate of purpose. Mr. Ropericx 

Mayse played it with an admirable 

phlegm. Miss Harum May. 

NING contrived a lot of 

utility business as a soubrette 

and Mr. Larry Otrver, as 

company manager, took a 

very kindly view of life 

through his horn-rims. 

Burlesque invites obvious 
comparison with Broadway, 
because they both deal with 
American life behind the 
scenes. But there the re- 
semblance ends. The two 
plays are not in the same 
class. Broadway had an 
original scheme; it held our 
feverish interest with rapid 
and sinister action, for whose 
grimness there was always 
humour to serve as a foil. 
Burlesque relies on dialogue: 
we were too much behind 
the scenes in the sense that 
we missed the action that 
wastaking place on thestage 
of life and had to be content 
with reports of it. Thus 
we saw no direct evidence of 
Skid’s devastating achieve- 
ments as a dame-killer in 
New York. Character, I 
admit, had been studied, but 
not in any very new aspect, | 
if we except Skid ; and his 
character, if he had any, 
was imponderable. 

As for the title, its meaning escapes 
me. ‘“ Burlesque” of what? Of actual 
life behind the scenes, or of stage pre- 
sentments of that life? In either case 
the play gave no sign of a burlesque | 
motive, or, if it did, it gave it too subtly 
to be penetrated by those who were not | 
familiar with the phase of American life | 
or American drama that it was supposed | 
to be satirising. San 

However, the problem of the title's | 
significance didn’t seem to trouble 
the audience. Seldom convulsed with 
spontaneous laughter, they were appar | 
ently well pleased to have their humour 
diluted with sentiment. And then of | 
course there was thedressing-room and | 
the trick-dancing and the brave show | 
of chorus-legs. 0 
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| 3 Apam’s Opera (OLD Vic). 


CuemMENCE Dane's operetta- 
‘with-a-purpose is very definitely 
alive; entirely original in treat - 
ment ; full of humour and a fine 
deadly seriousness; honest in its 

] ainst human tyrannies 

«2 ESaltations, great betray- 
als and refusals, It is indeed 
too full of matter for the light 
fantastic structure to bear—a 
fault which is happily less seri- 
ous in play-making than in 
building. In her interesting 
self-revealing preface to the 
printed text the author confesses 
that, in the attempt to give an 
account in a form suitable for the 
theatre of the impression made 
on the semi-articulate public, 
as distinguished from its leaders, 

theyears that have succeeded 
the War and by the world the 
has brought to us, the 
thing became unmanageable and 
she simply had to let go the 
reins and allow the thing to rip. 
The tragic figure of that Presi- 
dent of the American Republic— 
the “typical figure” of a time 
of crisis—who seemed to have 
the world in the hollow of his 
hand, with the power to heal its 
wounds, and then failed, fell sick 
and died, has turned into her 
Adam, the hero of her queer 
allegory, which has finally taken shape 
as part fairy-tale, part tract, part 
jdrama wth a dash of expression- 
ism, with cleverly-twisted excerpts 
nursery-rhyme and folk-song— 
an exceedingly odd and engaging hy- 
brid: Whether it is an artist's busi- 
| ness to allow himself to be run away 
| with is of course open to question. Nor 
can it be asserted with confidence that 
the meaning of the allegory is clear or 
its parts easy to reconcile with each 
other. But we can well afford to leave 
the theoretical points unargued when 
the result of this artistic unserupulous- 
ness is so stimulating. 
_ Adam, then, a personable young man 
ina cloak of porridge-coloured tweed 
and lounge-suit to match, with his two 
friends, Tom Fiddler, a wise young man 
of Bloomsbury, musician, painter, poet 
and idealist, and Tom Tiddler, a single- 
minded man of business, arrive at the 
enchanted castle in the woods. The 
throne room is stuffy and dark. The 
courtierssleep. Adam breaks the stained- 
_ windows, letting in air and light. 
castle servants emerge froin their 
ment, spiritless and dim-sighted 
Ves ; the courtiers stir in their sleep; 
the four at the card-table—coroneted 
Dummy, the Stout Comfortable Old 


a 





Party, the Thin Party, the red-bloused 
Russian-booted Young Party—recom- 
mence their game of Westminster 





A MODEL INFANT. 


Bridge, whose other name is ‘ Grab,” 
under the grandfather clock which 
looks so like Big Ben. Adam wakes 
Beauty, the Princess, with a kiss. They 


STEPS TO BEAUTY. 
(Take a thousand or two years’ sleep and 
preserve that schoolgirl complexion.) 





The Sleeping Beauty . . Miss ADELE Dixon. 





are married. Adam is acclaimed king 
by the servants, Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, 
Sailor and the rest, the courtiers and 
men of affairs reluctantly acqui- 
escing and still contriving to run 
thenewshow. Fiddler is happy 
in his friend's suecess. Tiddler 
sees money in it all. And 
Adam purposes to go forth in 
due course to take to the peoples 
of the world the great news that 
they are henceforth free of | 
Beauty's garden. End of Act I. 
Act II. The Princess is im- 
patient for her loyer’s return. 
Mother Earth is nursing the 
royal babe, Hros. The card- 
players are still at their game of 
“Grab,” the Young Party being 
particularly active. Fiddler is | 
disconsolate. Tiddler begins to | 
think it time he got a return | 
on his money—he had financed | 
the expedition to the enchanted | 
wood. Adam enters, now in a 
dark-blue cape and suit of | 
solemn serge, a sadder and | 
much older man. He is wel- 
comed by the servants and the | 
simpler folk—but with a differ- | 
ence. Busy with his hand- | 
shaking duty he does not see | 
the Princess, who in dudgeon | 
(and rather unreasonably, we 





Mother Earth (Miss Marre Loner) to Adam (Mr. Joux feel) turns against him. Tom | 
LaAvriz). “ DoNn'T BE AFRAID OF WAKING IT; IT'S 
A PROPERTY BABY.” 


ONLY = Tiddler makes it clear that this | 

is no world for dreamers. The | 
loyal waver, the disaffected become | 
bolder. Adam rages at their folly and 
blindness. But kings are not kings to | 
lead but to follow ; to follow those who | 
are led in their turn by the manipulators | 
and Jom Tiddlers. A republic with Tom | 
as president is indicated as a solution. 
Adam finds himself without a friend | 
except Nobody the Jester and a poor 
muddle-headed honest fellow, Man-in- | 
the-Street. Adamis stoned to death, the 
Princess casting the first stone. Tom | 
sits in the vacant throne. The body is | 
borne away to music and words from 
“Here Comes the Bogey Man.” The | 
Princess retires. The doors swing open. | 
Beauty is asleep again. The Court fol- | 
lows her example. The briars will spring 
upas before. . . . Miss Curmence Dane | 
has certainly said a mouthful and then 
some. 

Mr. Ricnarp ApDINSELL's music was | 
always interesting. He can write a 
haunting melody (instance, “ Lavender’s 
green dilly, dilly”), and follows the sur- 
prising changes of his author's mood 
with astonishing aptness. Of his fun- 
darnental musicianship I cannot judge. 
Mr. Anprew Leian’s production was 
intelligently done, and with the modest 
resources of the Old Vic the result was 
something of a tour-de-force. 
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The individual performances of the 

rincipals, Mr, Joun Laurie tidam), 
Mr. Eric Spear (Fiddler), Mr. WiLFRED 
Baspace (Tiddler), Miss Apéte Dixon 
(Princess—a particularly good perform- 
ance for so young a player and singer), 
Miss Marie Léur (Mother Earth—a 
charming picture) are to be highly 
pe Mr. Axprew Leicn's 
Nobody had an interesting quality, and 
| Miss Esmé Cavren and Mr. Horace 
| Sequemma were extremely diverting as 
| Mr. and Mrs. Grundy of the Court. 

It would be possible, if ungracious, 
to criticise many details. But one para- 
mcunt fault must be pilloried. It was 
_ quite impossible to hear a word of the 
frequent utterances of Wireless and 
| Rumour. Until an actor's words are 

heard he has simply achieved nothing 
/at all. Let them please see to it at 
the outset of their careers! 

A most interesting evening. T. 


“Tue Pruay’s toe Taine” 
(Sr. James's). 


When those two successful librettists, 
Sandor Turai (Sir Geraup pu Maurier) 
and Mansky (Mr. Epmoxp Breow), with 
their brilliant young musical protégé 
_and prodigy, Albert Adam (Mr. Henry 
Forses-Ropertson), paying their sur- 
prise visit to the Riviera villa of Albert's 
fiancée, the prima donna Ilona Szabo 
(Miss Ursunta Jeans), heard through 
her open bedroom door an old flame 
and teacher of hers, Almady the actor 
(Mr. Henry Danrecy), making impas- 
sioned love to her in very odd phrases, 
such as that he was the steeple and she 
the fleecy cloud that hovered near, he 
the lemon squeezed dry and rejected, 
she the hard-hearted squeezer ; and when 
we saw the idea developing in Twrai's 
quick brain that the only thing to do 
was to induce the lovers to pretend that 
they had been rehearsing and so heal 
the desperate wound in the heart of 
young Albert, and save the impend- 
ing operetta—well, we knowing ones 
said: that's a sound idea to begin with ; 
no doubt the author (Herr Ferenc 
Mounar) and/or adapter (Mr. P. G. 
| Woprnovse) will give it some ingenious 
| twist which will defer our complete per- 
| ception of its implications. 

ot at all. Thero was the idea, and 
when it had been outlined all the author 
did was very slowly and laboriously to 
work out the details of it in the most 
straight-forward manner possible, trim- 

, ming it with a few quite passable jests. 
We had to go through the rehearsal of 
_ the little and not very sparkling play 
| which Turai had written in two hours 
| round the theme of the steeple arid the 
| squeezed lemon, although we had known 
| practically all there was to know about 





there can be few errors of technique so 
fatal as this—the destruction of all sus- 
pense in your audience. 
I can well understand the author 
being seduced by the beauty of his own 
ingenious idea and labouring under the 
illusion that it was good enough tocarry 
itself; but it is less easy to understand 
that so experienced a producer as Sir 
GERALD, after rehearsal, should not see 
how heavily the thing dragged in the 
Playing. 
here were bright spots. A charm- 
ing little study of an old footmar? by 
Mr. Raten Narn; a very pleasantly 
extravagant portrait of a spoiled stage 
beauty by Miss Ursuta Jeans; Mr. 
Hanray’s amusing caricature of the 
fussy little secretary; Mr. Henry 
Daniexu’s manful refusal to be beaten 
by a terribly unsympathetic end un- 
promising part; the hearty stupidity 
of Mansky as rendered by Mr. Epmonp 
Breon. Mr. Henry Forses-Ropert- 
son’s part of the young musician, 
specially difficult in the circumstances, 
was wellenough done. Sir GERALD DU 
Maurier, alas, had little reason for be- 
lieving that 7'wrai was worth the trouble 
of playing, but it would have perhaps 
been more tactful, if less honest, to have 
made a more serious effort to pretend 
that it was. A queer baffling affair this 
theatre business. , vi 





In aid of the Princess Louise Ken- 
sington Hospital for Children, which 
was opened last May by the Kina and 
Queen, a Three- Act pantomime en- 
titled Puss in Boots will be presented 
at the Chelsea Palace Theatre on 
Thursday, December 20th, at 2.30 p.m. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Box 
Office of the Theatre. 

The Hospital serves a large and 
poor population in North Kensington. 
Among many other expanding (and ex- 
pensive) activities it has a special centre 
for the investigation and treatment of 
Rheumatism in children. 

Contributions may be sent to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Lord Baurour or Bur- 
LEIGH, Town Hall, Kensington, W. 8. 





Another Impending Apology. 
** Prime MINISTER aT INVERCARGILL. 
His remarks were punctured with bursts of 
applause.’’—New Zealand Paper. 





Sweeney Todd in the Free State. 
“We Want Your Heap ro Run Our 
Busress.” 

Notice in a Hairdresser’s Shop in Dublin. 





**Marpa Vate To Have Somernina New 
In Frars.”’ 
Evening Paper. 
What can it be? A servant who insists 





| it from the end of the First Act. And 


on staying? 





~~ . 


(‘* Miss —— is an outstanding figure in the 
movement towards cultural interest by young 
men and women with well-known names— 
the most significant change which has come 
over the face of Society since the War. ‘The 
Countess of 
been concerned for two years with an educa. 
tional club, i 
philosophy. Eloquent idling has gone right 
out of date.”"—‘ Domino” in “ The Eveni 

Standard."') i 


in Europe. 
place the firemen play 
Danube” on the flames. 
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THE NEW CHANGE OF HEART. 





studies art. Miss —— has 


Mr. —— rises early to swat 


Mayrair is growing serious— 
So runs the wondrous news; 
Aims that are deleterious 
Our gilded youth taboos ; 
From bottles and pyjamas 
Irrevocably weaned, 
They dote on classic dramas 
Unclosed-up and unscreened. 





Those who with mirth unbridled 
Our stately mansions shook, 
Or elegantly idled, 
Their follies have forsook ; 
No more for them wild orgies, 
No more the rich repast ; 
None guzzles now or gorges; 
Their mood is “ agelast.” 


When lawns with dew are pearly, 
With studious ardour hot 
Lord Puffin rises early 
Philosophy to swat ; 
And peers who in their folly 
“maths ” 
And science used to dodge 
Pay reverence to polymaths 
And bow the knee to Lopar. 


The Duchess of Saxmundham, 
Who like a trooper swore, 
Has not emitted one d 
For quit? a month or more; 
And old Lord Bcodle’s daughter, 
Who lately took the p'edge, 
Drinks only toast-and- water 

And eats raw fruit and veg. 





The modern MEssaLina 
Is fall’n from high repute, 
And Baca and PALEsTRINA 
Have given jazz the boot ; 
At Joycr and Casanova 
Belgravia looks askance, 
And Lyp1a LopoKova 
Is wedded to finance. 
' 
| 


Though acrid clerks continue 
To carp and croak and prate, 

England is sound in sinew, 
In soul regenerate ; 

Cured by the flux of Fashion 
Our brightest and our best 

To-day promote with passion 
A “ cultural interest.” 





Vienna is still the most musical city 
If fire breaks out in that 
“The Blue | 
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(1) THe GARGANTUAN DINNER. 


(2) Toe Four-BoTTLE ORDEAL. 


THE FESTIVE SEASON. 





If TO-DAY WE HAD TO FACE: 
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OUR RESTAURANTS. 


Wife. “ WHAT A LOT OF MONEY! Do YOU MEAN TO SAY THE BILL CAME TO ALL THAT?” 
Husband. “I’ve PAID THE BILL. THAIS IS THE TEN-PER-CENT TIP.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

IMAGINE a “cinema” show of the most outrageously 

| fervid description, in which every scene depicts not only un- 
| stinted bloodshed, but insanity, starvation and martyrdom, 
| with ever-recurring strange hatred and stranger forgiveness, 
and from which nearly all the explanatory words are missing, 

| and you have some idea of Mr. 8. G. OrENBURGSKY'’s new 
novel of the Russian Revolution—The Land of the Children 
(Lonemans). All his characters seem to be carefully studied 

| to stand as national “types,” but there are so many of 
| them, and they start up and disappear again so spasmodic- 
| ally, that, even apart from their incurable Russian habit of 
breaking into abstract discussion when they ought to be 
getting on with the plot, one may try in vain to get a clear 
notion as to what they are all doing. Judged as a story, 
indeed, the book is deplorable, but as a confused account of 
a great confusion, wild of word and thought because the 
topic is wildness unutterable, shadowed with terror because 
the writer himself has lived in the terror’s shadow, it is one 
of the most striking pictures of Russia’s agony that has yet 
appeared. Vavila, the peasant giant, who asks only to be 
left with his patch of land, his flute and his dreams of 
fairies, is the most notable of the writer's people, though 
one cannot refuse admiration for the irrepressible little 
“red” soldier who wants to play the “Dead March” on 
his accordion while being led to execution. But some of 
his other figures are much more difficult. There are so 
many young women of decided views that I am afraid I 
got them badly mixed up. This volume is not pleasant 
reading, but as a picture of Young Russia suffering in 
a present delirium which the writer declares without hesi- 











tation to be directly Satanic in origin, it may be recom- | 
mended as a source of instruction. 


The whole legend of a properly cursed and haunted Scots | 
castle, from the peel tower stage to that of confort moderne, 
strikes me as a capital subject for research; and the excite- 
ment of the chase is considerably enhanced when, owing to 
the action of the curse, the castle never passes in direct suc- | 
cession for three generations running. This, thanks it would | 
seem to an ill-wish of Taomas THE Raymer, or a sacrilegious | 
use of “ harryit kirk ” property in its building, or both, has | 
been the fate of Fyvie Castle (Murray), whose history and | 
that of its Prestons, Serons, MeLprums, Gorpons and | 
Lerrus has been admirably recaptured and described by Mrs. | 
A.M. W. Stirtine. Not only Fyvie and its owners but such | 
near Aberdeenshire neighbours as Gight, of Gorpon (and | 
Byron) fame, go to swell the tome; for tome it is and should | 
be—a compilation in the best Cleishbotham style of dignified | 
garrulity. Personally, having so far as I am aware no Gaelic | 
bias whatever, I would no more have missed Mrs. STIRLING 8 | 
innumerable divagations than I would have missed the im- | 
mortal Jedediah’s. In fact I found the book’s two greatest | 
“careers "—those of President Seton and the late Lord 
Lerru or Fyvie—far less thrilling than its more conjectural | 
and inapposite matter. Perhaps the bizarrest touch of all 
was the finding of the embalmed corpse of the defeated | 
monarch of Flodden by an Elizabethan glazier in a London | 
lumber-room. The glazier, feeling ‘a sweet savour come | 
from thence,” cut off the head, took it home and kept it 
a while for its fragrance. It is, I feel, entirely to the credit | 
of Mrs. Srirtine and typical of her method that she turns | 
aside from the Fyvie hero who fell with the King to preserve | 
an anecdote worthy of Urn-Burial. 
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Aly's Button scored a sounding hit ; 
Al's Carpet, which resumes the story, 


May well, if I’m a judge of it, 
Win for its author equal glory ; 

Yet at.the first appraising glance 
Which I directed to its reading 

[felt there could be little chance 
Of Mr. DartineTon succeeding. 


Tt seemed so easy to devise © 
A wealth of comic necromancy 
Out of a magic rug which flies 
To any spot that you may fancy— 
§0 easy to achieve a rough- 
And-tumble farce (a dull infliction) 
By letting in a lot of stuff 
That carried with it no conviction. 


Butno. When once the initial move, 
The rug’s arrival, has been wangled, 
The subsequent proceedings prove 
Most plausibly and gaily tangled ; 
The tale (from JENKINS) holds you tight, 
Nor does the interest diminish 
Until you reach the very bright 
And utterly fantastic finish. 





Utopias are kittle cattle to steer, the 
religious Utopia being, if I may say 
go, the kittlest. To describe such a 
country as brought into being in a land 
suspiciously like our own demands ex- 
traordinary propagandist talent: you 
must convince your readers that in re- 
spect to the matters you wish to reform 
weare not so well off as we are; you 
must clearly and attractively posit the 
principles on which your changes are 
to take place; you must render the 
human agents of these changes credible 
and pleasing; you must create sym- 
pathy for their methods and admiration 

their performance. Recognising to 
the full the sincerity, chivalrous feeling 
and creative enthusiasm of Sir Francis 
Youncuussanp's description of the re- 
ligious revival in “ Qurownland,” sym- 
Gene” whole-heartedly with its 

ing to see faith and the family 
more potent than political expediencies, 
I still do not feel that The Coming 
Country (Murray) is quite the means 
totheend. To begin with, Sir Fran- 
cis neither takes nor leaves organised 
Christianity. The answer to that chal- 
is treated as a matter of taste, 


“T WANT SOME COLOURED HANDKERCHIEFS FOR A GENTLEMAN.” 
“ CERTAINLY, MaDam! 
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For BLOWING OR SHOWING ?” 








We pass on to a cult of sacred art 





and “nature fétes ” designed to exist alongside the drama of 
the sacraments and supplement its deficiencies. This cult 
is evolved in the village of Holm by Golden Promyss, 
Vera Love, Clere Lyte, and other allegorical personages, 
with the increasingly warm connivance of Vicker and the 
iMereasingly vain opposition of Vapid Worldling, Sekuler 
rand Blak Enmytie. Pace the example of medieval 

poets, the attribution of spiritual reactions to personified 
and vices strikes me as a mistake. The relation 
of a complete personality to its Creator—the essence of 
-—is absent. A happier framework, a better articu- 

lated theology, and Sir Francis may yet produce the book 
pe his desire and mine. 





Mr. Conat O'Rrorpan’s Soldier of Waterloo (Coutins) is 
the sequel to a book called Soldier Born, and it makes, or so 
I surmise, the number two of a trilogy to be completed. I 
have not read Soldier Born, so I cannot say hdw the little 
daughter of the Prince Recent came to be infatuated with 
a schoolboy ; but when young David Quinn is, through Royal 
influence, gazetted from Westminster School to the Guards 
and I get to know him I find myself not at all surprised at 
the Princess CuarLorre’s condescension. For David and 
his Jonathan, the Ensign Tony Dazincourt, are two very 
delightful lads, »nd Mr. O’Riorpan has, so it seems to me, 





caught in a remarkable manner the spacious atmosphere 
of the great days in which they live. Both these young 
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soldiers are men of position and fortune, and they are in the 
most friendly way in the world both suitors for the hand of 
Miss Ruth Irwin of Dublin, while the Prixcess throughout 
remains (but wo yd intriguingly) in the background. But 
it is when David, the favoured of Ruth, on leave in Ireland, 
is ordered to rejoin the Colours, since ‘a certain gentleman 
has broken gaol,” that the story, which relies more on the 
author's gift for a 8 and powers of writing than upon 
actual plot, becomes absorbing. The Guards goto Flanders 
in the tollowing May, and the fighting at Waterloo and prior 
thereto is a masterpiece of descriptive horror and a night- 
mare of the surgery that then existed. David, David the 
| beautiful as Endymion, is wounded so terribly in the face 
| that he must for his remaining years go masked. Ruth 








are predestined biographers, and here the author’s claim is | 
even weaker than usual, for she is wr'ting of one who lived | 
always in the public eye and, as she freely admits, had | 
nothing of “that intimate background that is called a home.” 
Never surely did a great-great-uncle offer such b 
prospects, and it is to Mrs. Bucnan’s credit that, finding | 
nothing, she has not invented. Her book is a record of | 
WELuinaton’s public and political career, compiled almost | 
entirely from sources already made public, but nevertheless | 
so attractively written that even the confirmed novei-reader | 
may put it on his library list with confidence. “‘WrLtinetoy 

after Waterloo” has provoked many pens and inspired none 

of them; it is hardly an inspiting subject. But if it has 

not inspired Mrs. Bucnan it has at least given her a zest 


arren | 


weds Tony. 
brig Jenap, that seeks the 
North-West Passage, and we 
shall hear of himagain. Mr. 
O’Riorpan’s book is very cer- 
tainly one to read. 


It has been said by one as 
well qualified to speak of the 
art of fiction as the author of 
Jew Siiss, that The Case of 
Sergeant Grischa (SEcKER) is 
the first great novel which 
has the Great War for theme. 
Sweeping claims of that sort 
are easier to make than either 
to establish or to controvert ; 
but, whether ornot Herr Arn- 
oLp Zweic has written a great 
book, he has undeniably 
written a very attractive one, 
And what makes it attractive, 
apart from the art in the 
| writing of it which transpires 
| through Mr. Eric Surron’s 
| excellent English version, is 
| its singular humanity, Allthe 
people in it, whether they be 
generals or camp-followers, 
are essentially hkeable, as 
human beings when you 
really know them are apt to 
be. Also they are alive all 
round, and not merely on the 
| side turned towards the cen- 
| tral figure, that simple and 
|amiable Russian peasant- 








We leave David Quinn outward bound in the 





which she has communicated to her readers. Can this be 











Boy. “ Yes, DONE IT. CLAP THE ’ANDCUFFS ON ME QUICK ; 


ME GAL'S WATCHIN’.” 


the “inherited understanding 
and sympathy ” of which she 
speaks in her preface? There 
may be something in this 
great - great-niece business 
after all. 


Some of us may conceiva- 
bly be a little weary of imag- | 
inary monarchs, but, if the | 
supply has not exceeded your | 
demand, The King Who Pre- 
ferred Moonlight (Hurcat- 
son) should provide ample | 
entertainment. —_Preferring 
moonlight to limelight, it was 
not wonderful that Charles of 
Carpathia wished to disap- | 
pear and leave the throne 
vacant for his brother. But 
Charles was quickly to dis- 
cover that for a man of his 
position the vanishing-trick 
was none tooeasy, and he soon 
found himself in difficulties. 
Moreover, he increased the | 
complications by falling in | 
love at first sight, and his de- | 
vices to lose his throne and 
at the same time win the lady 
placed himin many farcically- 
amusing situations. Mr. | 
Arraur WEIGALL has staged 
the scenes of these regal 
vicissitudes in Egypt, and he 
writes with ease and verve. 








| soldier, escaped prisoner of war condemned in error as a 
| spy, the long-drawn vicissitudes of whose fortunes give 
| Herr Zwere his main story. Clearly what interests the 
author is the individual entity. The War in its larger aspects 
is ever present in his book, a terrific and rumbling back- 
ground—and he hates it with an admirable hatred—but his 
eye is always focussed on his little group of characters with 
clairvoyant precision. In his power of completely vitalising 
a variety of figures, at any rate, he is akin to the great novel- 
ists, to Batzac and Torstor and Dickens. And he has a 
sense of the life in non-human nature, animal or vegetable, 
such as we are prone to regard as peculiarly English. 


But I am doubtful if this king was a subject (if a king ean be 
a subject) worthy of his time and attention. 

With the hunting season for gift-books in full swing ! 
direct your attention to The Railwayman (Newson), because 
it seems to me that almost any boy up to the age of fifteen 
or so would rejoice to kecome its owner. Mr. 8. T. James 
is a pleasant writer, and the abundant information he gives | 
of everyone and everything connected with our railways 18 | 
instructive without being in the least tedious. The titles | 
of his chapters, varying from “The Boss of the Show” t0| 
«Pity the PoorGoods Porter,” and from “‘ Modern Expresses 
to “ Shunting and Shouting,” indicate the extent of his range. | 
In fact he has written a sound and sympathetic history of 
those whose work is of such supreme value to all of us, and | 
parents, uncles and aunts may find it a solution to an) 
annual and always perplexing problem. And solutions of | 
that problem are a godsend. 





The Sword of State (Hopper anv Srouauton) isa biography 
of WELLINGTON from Waterloo until his death. Its author 
is Mrs. Joun Bucuan, who claims her place among the 
| Duxn’s biographers on the score that she is one of his great- 

great-nieces. It can hardly be said that great-great-nieces 
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CHARIVARIA. 

| Lorp RorHERMERE’s recent commun- 

ications to the Press are interpreted as 
ifying that he sets so little value on 

acces that Lord BeaverBrook 

canhavehim. « » 


The German Ministry of Posts and 
phs is experimenting with a 

device to enable three or more persons 
to speak together over the telephone. 
Our own G.P.O. wisely confines itself 
to experiments which, it is hoped, will 
some day make telephonic conversation 
between two persons possible. 





would safeguard china, but not earthen- 
ware. Yet surely even logical Free 
Traders believe in safeguarding their 
Wedgwood, i 


“The conversation of actors and 
actresses is usually dull beyond all 
imagining,” says a gossip-writer. The 
blame for this obviously rests with the 
er who write their dialogue for 
them. 2 % 


A chess reform advocated by an Arch- 
deacon is an extension of the bishop's 
move. But of course he approaches 
the subject with an ecclesiastical bias. 





It is a gratifying proof of British 
1 Reg ae Se in spite of the fact 
that all football coupon -competitions 
have been stopped, League teams are 
keeping to their original programme. 


A political writer says it is a pity the 
Cabinet has noofficial toteach it history. 
We are afraid that Lord Birxenueap is 
too busy to take on so unremunerative 








a job. 


According to a news item a Penarth | 
angler dropped his watch into the water 
and some days later caught a fish and 
found his watch inside still ticking. It 





When Lord BrirkexHEap 
inted out that his son, Lord 
BAUX, has his spurs to win, 

just as he himself once had, he 
was of course referring to the 
al he wore as ‘“Galloper” 


The House of Lords has been 
considering the question, Were 
Barons Belted ? Nodoubtthey| 
received the same treatment as | \ ) 
other boys when they misbe- 
haved. : 


A daily paper points out 
that plum-pudding is very un- 
healthy. Smith Minor says 
he will be only too glad to put 
it out of its misery. 


It appears that small foot- 
ball-clubs are finding it difficult 
to get referees. This is what 
comes of spectators being so 
wasteful with them. 


“ All poets write good prose,” 
Says a reviewer. Where so 
many of them fail is in writing 





“Tails, it is stated in an arti-|__—-_- 
¢le on dress-clothes, have come back 
to their right place. So ends the brief 
vogue for wearing them in front. 


The latest type of miniature car is 
vered, unassembled, at your door in 
“erate. All you have to do is to put it 


= and hang it on the Christmas- 


“If Nelson's column were dropped 
m the shaft to the Piccadilly 
station,” we read, “little more than 
— himself would be left sticking 


. e are convinced that it looks 
better where it is. 


Colonel Jostan Wepawoop cannot 
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ine that a logical Protectionist 





Readers of the Lessons in Church are 
advised to cultivate better enunciation. 
Too many of them fail to“ put it across. 


A Socialist M.P. has published a book 
of conjuring tricks, most of which he 
invented himself. His Party has given 
us nothing like this since Mr. Paiir 
Sxowpen’s Budget. 


A weekly journal declares that the 
majority of earollers sing from memory. 
We have known somethat seemed to be 
doing it from sheer cussedness. 


A woman has been sent to prison for 
twelve months for demanding money 
with threats. Many tailors who do the 
same. thing seem to get off scot-free. 


cc 


verse. ‘Now J ER— WAN?’ A CHRISTMAS TOY, PLEASE, SUITABLE 
é gg FOR A SMALL BOY WHOSE FATHER IS VERY CORPULENT AND 
UNABLE TO DO ANY KNEELING.” 





was most thoughtful of the fish 
to keep it wound up. 


In an article in a weekly | 
paper on conjuring-tricks a | 
well-known illusionist says, | 
“Take a ten-shilling note——” 
Yes, but from whom? 


No jazz and no dancing is | 
an attraction offered by a Har- | 
rogate hotel to visitors during | 
Christmas. The novelty of the 
thing must have stunned | 
many hardened habitués. 


A gun, invented by a Danish | 
engineer, which fires gas that | 
will bring down aeroplanes, is | 
thelatest contribution to World | 
Peace. 


According to statistics issued | 
by the Registrar -GrNERAL | 
nearly a hundred octogen- | 
arians and one nonagenarian | 
married last year. So much | 
for the belief that there is an | 
age of discretion. 


The escaped lunatic who 
took refuge in a London night- | 
club probably thought it the | 
__jone kind of place where he | 
wouldn't be noticed. 





We fear that the compos: r of Holly- | 
wood film captions who is suing for | 
wrongful dismissal has a bad case. It | 
appears that he passed one film without | 
using the sub-title, “Came the Dawn.” 


It is estimated that the trafic which | 
passes the Albert Memoria! is twice as | 
great as it used tobe. We don’t blame it. 


At a South London bazaar women 
judged the men’s ankle competition. 
We understand that none of the judges 
was influenced by S.A. (socks appeal). 


“G. B.S. has Nothing to Say,” says 











a headline. It deserved a headline. 
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| thing for stopping the annual dribble 
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HONEST CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


In spite of every discouragement from 
practical people, the Christmascard con- 
tinues to serve as a medium for the 
conveyance of stereotyped messages of 
seasonable sentiment or for the ex- 
pression of wishes which sender and re- 
cipient alike know to be ———— of 
fulfilment. “May every bliss be yours!” 
What kind of a hope is that to send by 
post, with a picture of a robin, to a con- 
firmed pessimist like myself ? 

Having observed a card illustrated 
with a picture of a cemetery by moon- 
light, I thought of sending it to a deadly 
old bore of my acquaintance, but was 
baulked of my jest by the words :— 

‘*My thoughts are winging o'er the sea 

To carry all my heart to thee! ”’ 

Why shouldn't some publisher make 
a fortune by producing really honest 
cards for the use of people who hate 
humbug? Let the picture be anything 
—it won’t matter if the text has bite. 

I suggest the following as the kind of 


of cards from undesired acquaintances : 
You sent a card to me last year, 
You will remember ; it’s 
An idiotic custom ; here 
Is mine, and now we ‘re quits. 


Again we need a card which would 
enable the sender to observe the con- 
ventional custom without committing 
him to anything. further ;:— 

I have no special wish to meet you, 

Thovgh from @ distance thus I gréet you 

With adequate sincerity ; 
You are quite right if you expect 
That all approaches would be checked 
With something like asperity. 

Then there should be cards for people 
whom, though the tyranny of social con- 
vention compels us to take some notice 
of them,weregard with loathing; thus:- 

Since Charity as well as Mirth 
Should now prevail upon the earth, 
We all must struggle to forget 
Dislike of reptiles we have met ; 

And therefore, though I find it hard, 
I send this inexpensive card. 


Here again is one which, amongst 
the meeeny honest, should have an 
enormous sale :— 

To be just seasonably pleasant 

T send, as cheaper than a present, 
A card, which also suits me better 
Than wasting time upon a letter. 

As there will — 
hideous designs on t 


after this manner ?— 
This thing 's a horror, 1 ’m aware, 


But then you have no sense of beauty ; 
For better art you wouldn’t care : 


Many of us hate the idea of our 


8 be plenty of 
e card-market, 
why not have some with words to suit, 


So here's this muck ; I 've done my duty. 
good | Fusaldar must have made rather a snob 


of an old friend. 
meet such cases. 
Thus, for a husband :— 
I’ve really liked you all my life 
So send a card to say 
I hope you "Il have, despite your wife, 
A tolerable day. 


We want posies to 


For a wife : 
Christmas should be a cheerful time 
Without one blot to dim it ; 
So poison James—'twould be no crime; 
He ’s always been the limit. 
I think too that there should be 
verses that voice a reasonable and sim- 
ple wish of whose fulfilment there is a 
possibility. This sort of thing: 
You 're middle-aged, and I shall not 
Convey the customary rot, 
But breathe a hope that care and diet 
May keep the old dyspepsia quiet. 


Finally, witha really horrid cheap card 
the following might serve to terminate 
a friendship that has grown wearisome: 
No doubt you ‘ll be asking, ‘‘ What motive 
explains 

The card that this hypocrite sends ?"’ 

It’s due to the chance that the packet contains 
One more than I need for my friends ! 


W. K. H. 


LOCAL REFORM IN SCOTLAND. 

An Inptan Victim. 
Sixce I came to reside in Auchter- 
brose I have always taken an active in- 
terest in local affairs, and last year I 
was appointed Chairman of the Parish 
Council. Although I received many 
flattering congratulations I hope I was 
not unduly puffed up. The Auchter- 
brose Courier, which in its short bio- 
graphical note described me as a “ re- 
tired Anglo-Indian,” said that in my 
elevation to the chairmanship my valu- 
able public service had been fittingly 
rewarded, 

Naturally I sent a copy of the paper 
to my old bearer, Fusaldar. Fusaldar 
lives in Ambala City. He regards him- 
self as still attached to my household 
staff and keeps up a regular correspond- 
ence with me. The news of my election 
excited him intensely. 

“Here is the most glad tidings,” 
wrote the old man, “of Master going 
the t guns for Chairman of the 
Parish Council. Through and through 
bazaar I am every day telling all man 
of immense honour for Master and all 
man is jealous for me. I am asking 
and no bearer for all Ambala City ever 
got it Master that is Chairman of the 
Parish Council. I am telling this is 
only beginning of bottom of ladder. I 
am proud for Master and will always 
pray.” : 

Subsequent letters have indicated that 
in the reflected glory of my high office 














wishes being shared by 


the life-partner 





“mix myself up any more with common 
man, and am doing removal to bigger 
house for honour of my Master that is 
Chairman of the Parish Council,” 
Undoubtedly [ should have tried to | 
correct my old servant's fantastic ideas | 
about my comparatively humble ap- | 
pointment ; but, alas, it is too late to | 
do anything now. By the decree of | 
Sir Jonn Gitmour, Secretary of State | 
for Scotland, | am to be ruthlessly de- | 
prived of my little brief authority, and 
news of the doom that is impending | 
over our parish councils has reached | 
Ambala City. I have just received 
from Fusaldar the following poignant | 
effusion :— 

“T am writing for inform Master | 
there is dreadful trouble coming for me. | 
I am knock into cock hat with worry 
and abuse. Here is lazy fellow Subrati | 
making report that Master is got it 
sack for Chairman of the Parish Council | 
for the no blooming good. I am shout- 
ing for pitch of voice it is all lies, but 
dirty dog is follow me all over bazaar 
with yap and snarl and will not shut 
the mouth, ‘Soon all the people and 
little boy and girl is doing the leg pull | 
for me and I am involve in situation | 
of abominable embarrassing. His old | 
Fusaldar is well knowing Master will | 
never got it sack for Chairman of the | 
Parish Council, I am therefore pray- | 
ing Master will send immediate con- 
firming that Subrati is howling liar. | 
Till such time I am confining to house 
for sake of peace and quiet.” 

[ am sending a copy of Fusaldar’s | 
letter to Sir Jonn Gremovur. It might 
soften his heart. 











TOO RESILIENT. 

[At the eard-table,” says a writer, ‘the | 

bad winner is even more objectionable than | 

the bad loser.’’] 

Dear Tom, when you make a superior | 
show 

In a game where [ never can shine, 

I do not begrudge you the sovereign | 

or so 

‘Transferred to your pocket from mine. | 


‘Tis your braggart demeanour of which | 
I complain, 
Your swank that I long to denounce; 
In spite of the rubber you 've happened 
to gain 
Must you really display so much 
bounce ? 











‘* Correspondence dealing with Lord Birken- | 
head's withdrawal from the Cabinet is now | 
officially published. In a letter to the Premuer, 
Birkenhead says: ‘Your own personality has 
converted the Cabinet which assembled upon 
the crater of some butter and recent memortes 
into a band of brothers.’ ’’— Madeira Paper. 


A Cabinet’s foothold is often a very 





of himself. “TI am not,” he told me, 








slippery one. 
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THEIR MISTRESS’S VOICE. 
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“YOUR DANCING-PARTNER IS A GOOD-LOOKING BOY.” 


“T KNOW. REAL GOOD-LOOKERS ARE A BIT SCARCE. 


— 


I THINK I'LL MAKE HIM DO ANOTHER YEAR.” 








NEW NOTES FOR OLD. 


Berne a fellow who has little to do 
with money at any time, I didn’t come 
across these new notes till several days 

, after they were firstissued. 1 hadnoteven 
| seen what the newspaperscalled “review 
| copies.” Indeed, when a slick shop- 
| keeper tried to palm off on me, among 
| my change from a pound, something 
| that was obviously a five-dinar bill from 
South-East Europe, I was too astute 
| for him and refused even to look at it, 
| He appeared surprised, but that I took 
to be mere natural astonishment on find- 
| ing one of the public who was not such 
a fool as he seemed. Just recently, 
and now that I have seen the new ten- 
| shilling notes, I have been wondering 
whether perhaps his surprise was not 
after all cling we won't dwell 
| on that now. 
| At last an outbreak of severe financial 
| stringency sent me to my bank, Here, 
| the young man with the reddish hair 
| who tends my account like a mother 
, watching over a sickly child, keeping it 
| out of all overdrafts and so on, paid 
across to me some of the new notes. Not 
nearly as many as I should have liked, 
Fong though I did ask whether any 
! free samples were being given away to 





help boom the new article. However, 
I had four green ones and two red— 
almost enough to lunch with at one of 
the quieter West-end places, if I wanted 
to; but, feeling I ought to be careful of 
these innocents standing thus dewy- 
eyed on the threshold of life (I rather 
like that bit, don’t you ?), I went off to 
lunch at my club. 

** Have you seen the new notes?” I 
began importantly to my Next-on-the 
Right. “I’ve got-——” 

“Yes, I have,” he growled and re- 
sumed a conversation about Money for 
Art’s sake with my Next-on-the-Right- 
But-One. 

“These new notes,” I began un- 
daunted to my Next-on-the-Left. “Have 
you 

* Yes,” he said curtly. 

I sighed and leant over to my 
Opposite. “These new notes——” 

“Oh, hell!” he mumbled thickly to 
the inside of his tankard., 

Somehow, you know, my conversa- 
tion wasn’t going down well that morn- 
ing. And 1 did so want to show my 
notes tosomeone ; to be, for themoment, 
the centre of an admiring little gather- 
ing as one who had something new. 
But I always seem to be a week late 





on these things. SoI picked up my 


plate and glass with dignity and moved 


to the next table, where I saw a more | 


likely-looking audience. 


My more likely-looking audience was | 


an elderly gentleman whose faculties 
were in just that stage of disrepair 
which suggested he 
ignorant of the new note issue. 
“Good morning,” I said, with a 


° | 
flanking movement when I[ had settled 


silently into position. 

He started visibly. Evidently he 
had thought the seat next him vacant, 
and yet here was a chap who, judging 
by his plate, was halfway through his 
lunch and must therefore. have been 
there some time without his realising 
it. A disturbing thought for him. 

“Good morning,” he replied, after 
looking closely at me to seo if there 
was any magic about it. 

“Have you—er--seen the new 
notes?" I asked a trifle timidly after 
my previous experience. 

“Eh?” 

I repeated. 

** What new notes?” 

This was better. I explained at some 
length, and he listened, nodding his head. 
* And when are they to be issued? 
he asked at length, to show that he 

was following every point. 


—_ 





might yet be | 
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| This was better and better. I swelled 
—at last—with the conscious pride of 
‘the than who is right in the front of 


en 

Well, as it happens,” I remarked 
, “I have one or two here, if you 
id care to see them ? ” 

He would. Triumph! I pulled them 
out and displayed them. His eyes 
; he wiped his glasses, and 

ned even more. He took the 
notes and examined them in detail. 

“How did you get them?” he asked 
at last. 

«Review copies,” I quoted from the 
paper's, choking back my first funny 
answi 


er. 
“Surely they don’t send copies out 
on review ?” he inquired, incredulously 
serious and looking me straight in the 


IT was taken aback. “Well, not 
exactly. Er—that is,no. I mean——” 

He turned from me with the wither- 
ing contenipt of all serious-minded men 
for fools. I at once felt a fool. And, 
like a fool, I plunged further. 

“TI was just being funny,” I con- 
fessed; and, as we still stared at one 
another, I added in a wild and mis- 
fodged attempt to prove my claim to 

jousness: “You don’t mind my 
watching you, do you? but I've lost so 
many notes showing them to people 
that I have to be careful.” 

Even the jocular laugh with which | 
accompanied this further attempt at 
keeping the conversation up on the 
airy heights of badinage rather than in 
the sunless valleys of serious thought 

to modify the awful silence which 
fell between us. With icy politeness 
he handed me back my notes one by 
ohe, ostentatiously thumbing each as 
he did so. 

In order to retrieve my honour I 
tried to think of something really witty 
Whieh he would understand and appre- 
ciate as such, but just as T had got it 
he said acidly :— 

“Perhaps you would like to count 

in my presence ?” 

“No—no,” I replied, all flustered 
again. “I'll risk it.” And I got up 
and fled downstairs. 

_ Inthe hall I met Dobson. I felt I 
~ _ — in him about the 

) ing funny, and people 

who take one seriously oid 80 . I 
Was longing to tell him what had just 
and to hear a sympathetic and 
amused voice say, “Good Lord! Not 

" '? Some people are the limit!” 
ee fe is very hard,” I began. 

Tfeel like that too,” he said, “What 
will you have ?” 

‘ was comforting, but not the 
lero I wanted. “Never mind that 





jfetthemoment. Listen. You'll hardly 


teen ih 
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IN TR-R-R-OUBLE.” 


credit this, but I was showing these 
new notes to a fellow upstairs and | 
said casually that I hoped he didn't 
mind my watching him closely, but I'd 
lost so many notes showing them to 
people that I had to be careful——” 

“Good Lord!” interrupted Dobson, 
in horror. ‘Not really ? Some people 
are the limit!” 

“You've said it, bo!” I replied 
with deep meaning and left it hope- 





lessly at that. A. A. 


Ol 


7 
Maid (at bathroom door). “ LADY ON TELEPHONE, SiR. SAYS SHE'S SORRY YOU'RE | 








When Boat Trains ARE Boat Trains. | 
‘A high sea was ranning at Heysham, but 
an official of the L.M.S. stated that the sailing | 


of the boat trains for Ireland would not, it was | 
hoped, be affected.’’—~ Daily Paper. i 
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Birmingham Paper. 


We had long suspected it of being 





topsy-turvy. 
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away and lay the foundation-stone 


| like to read my deserving little 


| ubiquitous Empire, and if you 


| I notice that none of these 
| drastic Savonarolas has the 
| nerve to suggest it, on the con- 
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TOPSY, M.P. 
XIV.—Sonves EveryTHina. 
Trix darling I haven't a moment to 
write to you, my dear life’s a cataract 
just now, well my xew house-parlour’s 
given notice because of the stairs and 
of course they’ve put me on one of 
these yawny Committees about the 
dreary Rates, and now I’ve got to fly 





of a Palais de Danse, my dear too miscel- 


is the sole romance and radiance they 
have ? 

AND WHEREAS the grim thing is that 
of all the millions they spend only about 
eightpence goes to the State, and of 
course it ’s {00 saponaceous to talk about 
its being a septic matter for the State 
to touch, because whereas when you 
think that Westminster Bridge was 
merely built out of the contagious pro- 
ceeds of a State Lottery, and there it 
is day after day utterly contaminating 





control a thing if it is lawful than if it ig 
not, well look at Prohibition, and anyhow 
what J say is that betting ought to be 
like motoring which is too lawful only 
you can only do it if you have a licence 
and pay taxation and utterly behave 
yourself, 

AND WHEREAS besides at the present 
time the Gaming Laws are a suppurative 
muddle of hypocrisy and injustice, well 
isn’t it too childish when you think that 
credit-betting's lawful and cash-betting’s 





laneous so no more now, how 
are you poppet, and would you 


Bill about Betting and every- 
thing, my dear the Whips are 
incandescent about it, anyhow 
here it is, farewell your little 
reformer Topsy. 

(Enclosure.) 

A Bint For THE ABSOLUTE 
RevorM OF THE GAMING 
Laws AND ALL THAT, TO 
Swett THE ExcHEQuER AND 
MAKE PROVISION FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


Preamble. 
Wuereas the Briton is born 
betting, and cam you wonder 
in a climate like this where 
quite nothing is certain, and 
anyhow it was the gambling 
spirit that utterly made our 


ask me when it comes to it the 
British race will be found buoy- 
antly betting on the respective 
numbers of the sheep and the 
goats, because quite nobody 
can stop them and what is more 


trary the Sunday papers which 
have the most Puritanical lead- 
ers have the widest pages at 
the end about winners and 
prices and odds and everything 
but of course the nude truth 
as I always tell Nancy is that 
over-betting is just as fallacious 
as over-drinking, in fact worse, 
because beer 1s definitely a 














Householder. ‘WHO ON EARTH ARE YOU, MAKING THAT 
CONFOUNDED NOISE?” 


Choir-leader. “ St. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS.” 


a crime, because after all cash- 
betting means that you lose the | 
money you've got but the 
other way you can lose a for- 
tune you haven't got, but there 
it is, the rich man’s bookie 
does everything over the King’s 
most excellent telephones and 
my dear what about the Stock 
xchange, but the poor man’s 
bookie ischased about the back- 
alleys by the King’s most ex- 
cellent policemen, and if you 
call that justice, but whereas 
of course the thing to do is to 
staunp out street-betting by 
having licensed betting-places 
for the poor the same as the 
rich and give absolute years of 
hard labour for street-betting 
afterwards, 
AND WHEREAS the principles 
of this Act are therefore to 
Control betting by regulation, 
Keep it clean by the most | 
malignant penalties, | 
Discourage it by cruel taxa- | 
tion (like drink) 
and get a mere £20,000,000 | 
out of it for the jolly old Ex- | 
chequer, 
Be it enacted by the King’s | 
most Excellent Majesty, the | 
Lords and Commons and 
everything, by and with, ac- 
cordingly, and inasmuch, as 
follows :— 
1. It shall be lawful to bet | 
and gamble, except where | 
specially forbidden, well I mean | 
roulette and all that, and | 
street-betting, and at football | 
matches and things. 
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food but backing a winner is a mere 
vice and of course backing a loser a 
sin,. besides depriving the children of 
crusts and everything, well anyhow it 
| can’t be stopped, but whereas we spend 
£200,000,000 per ann. on betting, not 
| counting all these corrupting com- 
petitions in the papers which my dear 
are mere lotteries in fancy-dress, and of 
course the Insurance papers are just as 
bad, my dear it’s all the same thing, 
| Money for Nothing, but what I say is 
| can you blame the poor beeause of 
| course for herds of people all this betting 


~~ 


\ 


the eyes of our cow-hearted legislators, 
so if they're at all genuine the first 
thing to do is to demolish same, only 
it seems to be a fairly substantial and 
clean-living bridge, anyhow whereas it 
is expedient that the national betting 
itch should have an outlet somewhere 
and at the same time benefit the Ex- 
chequer, and whereas there are many 
and grevious evils arising out of betting, 
well I mean, street-bookies and child- 
messengers and all that, but they can’t 
be stopped because of the bat-eyed law, 
whereas of course it is much easier to 





2. (1) No person shall make or take | 
a bet without a Licence, which | 
licence shall be endorsed or 
cancelled if he robs the child- 
ren’s bread, or steals or welshes, 
or fails to pay up or anything. 

(2) These licences shall be renewed 
annually and any person found 
guilty of betting to the public 
danger shall not get another 
licence for at least two years. 

3. The penalty for street-betting oF 
betting without a licence shall be fwo 








years’ hard without the option. 
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The Ghost. ‘‘I AM SIR PETER, WHO FELL AT MARSTON Moor.’’ 
Costume Expert. ‘‘ NoT IN THAT HAT, MY DEAR FELLOW; IT’S A HUNDRED YEARS TOO LATE.”’ 

















4 There shall be licensed and regis- 
tered betting-offices for the poor the 
same as the rich, but limited in num- 
ber and the whole thing rather incon- 
venient, 

5. It shall be unlawful for any news- 
paper to give money to its readers on 
any pretext except litterary competi- 
= and perhaps cross-words, provided 

(1) There shall be a State Lottery 
twice yearly, the proceeds to 
be devoted to Unemployment 
works, and 

(2) Local lotteries and sweepstakes 
shall be allowed by special 
licence for the Derby and every- 
thing. The tax to be 10% on 
all entrance money and 124% 
on all prize-money, like they do 
in Tasmania. 


higher because of course it ’s too 
inequitable to charge 2 per cent 
ona bet and 16 per cent ona 


on whisky, well anyhow it shall 
be 5 per cent on the course and 
10 per cent off. 

(2) The cost of a betting-licence 








na 


shall be five shillings, and for a 


6. (1) The Betting-Tax shall be much | 


Theatre Ticket, and 200 per cent |” 





book-maker on the course £50 
and off the course £100. 

(3) Race-courses and other people 
permitting people to bet on their 
premises shall have a special 
licence and tax and be respon- 
sible for the said people. 

7. (1) No newspapers published on the 
Lord’s Day shall publish the 
odds on any horse-race or offer 
any aids or incitement to bet 
and gamble, but their reports of 
race-meetings shall be a mere 
record of what has happened, 
like divorce cases. 

(2) Any Sunday newspaper contra- 
dicting this section shall be 
deemed guilty of an act calcu- 
lated to corrupt the morals of 
the people and shall be utterly 
proceeded against as for a mis- 
demeanour under the Obscene 
Publications Act 1857. 

8. It shall not be lawful to gamble on 

the Stock Exchange. 

9. All previous erroneous legislation 
on this subject is hereby utterly washed- 
out repealed and abrogated 

Provided that nothing in this Act 
shall prevent a chap from having a 
friendly bet in the home about the date 





of WILLIAM THE CoNQUEROR or some- 
thing, or even on a round of golf, pro- | 
vided that no such bet shall exceed the 
sum of £1, which I think is reasonable 
don’t you. 
10. And that’s about all I think, only 
of course this Act may be cited as The 
Gaming Laws Unemployment and 
Sunday Newspapers Reform Act 1928. 
A. P. 
Feathers in the Beyond. 


**Next Worwp’s Poctrry Coneress.” 
Headline in Canadian Paper. 





The Versatile Cantab. 

‘‘The Cambridge eleven followed up their | 
victory in the Rugby match by beating Oxford | 
in the Association game at Stamford Bridge | 
yesterday by three goals totwo,’’—DailyPaper. | 
Very tiring. 


‘‘The bride was attired in a dress of pale | 
pink chiffon velvet with an overdose of pointed | 
silver lace. She was given away by her father."’ | 


Newcastle Paper. 
The dress, of course, gave itself away. 


‘** A’ is right. The play, ‘La Tosca,’ was 


written by Sandow.” 


Reply to Correspondent in New Zealand Paper. 
We don’t know who threw doubt on | 
“A's” statement. Possibly a prejudiced | 


admirer of Sarpov. 
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| And modern luxury leaves us cold. 


We see few sails and we hear few 


| For never a vessel comes near our coast 


' Brooms and brushes it brings, and rope, 
_ Detective stories and bars of soap, 
| Tools for gardening, boots and cheese, 


Though some are regular, some are 


, Without a consignment of Epsom Salts. 


| To you with your wilder ways, no doubt, 
| Your noble meals and your glad nights 


| With us that remedy cuts no ice. 


| In fact, while conscious, perhaps, of 


| But do stop sending us Epsom Salts. 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE: 
A Cry rrom tHE Deep. 
fA to this effect tly red 
_ An appeal caste) y appea 


Tristan D’AcunBA’s a simple isle, 

And we've been there for a long, long 
while; 

Our lives are cast in a simple mould, 


Lying away from the wide sea-routes 
hoots, 


Save once in a year, or twice at most. 


And then we know that the good ship 
brings 

A kindly o of useful things 

Sent by our kin of a Northern clime 

To keep us going until next time. 


Jam, and powder for killing fleas. 


I name a few of the usual lot, 


not; 
But somehow never a stout ship halts 


out, 
ipsom Salts are a thing of price; 


We have no livers, our tongues are 
red, 
We spend our nights, as a rule, in bed; 


faults, 
They ‘ve no reaction to Epsom Salts. 


No, send us biscuits and send us pens, 
Picture papers and cocks and hens; 
Matches and chocolate, hats and hooks; 
Barring poetry, send us books. 


Anything else you like to add, 
Send it along, and we'll be glad, 
Gramophone records, jazz or waltz ; 


Doum-Dem. 





WESSEX AND ALFRED. 


(Another vivid presentation of an episode 
in English history, treated, we hope, 
with some of the psychological flair 
which characterises Mr. Lyrron 








SrracwHEy’s wonderful “ Essex and 
Elizabeth.” ) 

| Wasit the memory, perhaps, of a day 
| at Wantage when, a weak and ailing 
| (if not epileptic) child, he had suffered 
a violent indigestion from just such 
| pieces of soggy dough as these that 





at the heorth-stone?—-a day when he 
had escaped his nurse and gone to his 
mother, crying, ‘Ic ne meg etan !” 

And she, the pleasant Frankish lady, 
had promised to bake him some of the 
crisper lighter bread that she had learnt 
the way of cooking at the Court of King 
CuarLes THE Bap? 

The large unkempt woman went away 
and he was left there in front of the 
rude oak fire to keep solitary ward over 
the hlafs of coarse grut. To keep ward, 
ay, and to remember. 

They hadalways been stronger than he, 
those other boys, A2THELBALD, /2THEL- 
BERHT and A2THELRED. When they had 
been sharpening their spears to follow 
the wolf or fledging their arrows to 
shoot the hara, how long and how 
carefully had he not studied to win the 
beautiful book with the bright pictures 
in it that the Queen had promised them. 
And he had won it. Books were a pas- 
sion with him still. The others had 
laughed at him about it, but he did not 
care. Well, well, they were dead now. 

Would a time ever come when he 
too could be a writer, could fulfil the 
great dream of his life and translate that 
wonderful work of Orosivs into the 
English tongue? A magnificent history, 
if ever there was one. How faithfully 
it dealt with the pagans and the wicked- 
ness of their ways! Something perhaps 
might even be added to it—something 
of his own. If he could send out some 
ships to explore the mysterious North 
land—for there were places in the world 
undoubtedly that Orosius never knew. 
Ships! But it was not much use think- 
ing of ships just now. Here he sat, a 
broken and beaten kyning, lodger with 
a rude peasant-woman on a reedy islet, 
his thegns scattered, his fleet winter- 
bound, his enemies everywhere. 

Some of the hiafs were yellowing, 
others already a rich brown inclining to 
black. They were like the line of yellow- 
and-black shields that hung along the 
sides of the Northmen’s ships. What 
men they were! Sailing the whole world 
over, as reckless of storms or the great 
unknown seas as of that which, thanks 
to God’s mercy, had lately shattered 
them to pieces on the shore at Swanage. 

If he could find Englishmen to make 
crews like those ! 

But what was the use of his dreams ? 
The victory was out of his grasp for 
ever. To escape, if he could, to some 
monastery across the water and there 
end his days—that was the best he 
could hope for. Onostus, and even 
Bzpa, he might translate them. He 
had always longed to translate Bzpa. 
There was more comfort in books than 
in battles ; in books and in prayers and 
in songs. A line or two of Czpmon 








now disturbed the kyning as he looked 


returned to him, and he hummed them 





to himself in his own soft Wessex 
dialect— 


“Nu we sculan herian heofonrices 
weard 
Metodes mihte and his modgethone, 
were Wuldorfeder; swa he wundra 
gehwes 
ece Dryhten, ord on stealde. . . .” 


The words tranquillised him « little 
as he repeated them. He wished he 
had brought his harp. It gave him 
confidence and courage, so that he 
had not been frightened even when he 
played it before Goprum himself, and 
the stark Northman had not pierced 
through his disguise, nor had any of 
those rude carles and warriors shouting 
oaths and mead-weary after the labours 
of the day. 

The door opened suddenly, letting in 
the niht wind. The great boar-hound, 
which had been lying at the kyning’s feet | 
and scratching with one hind-leg for | 
fleahas, rose slowly and wagged his tail. 
His mistress had returned. 

A harsh torrent of vituperation broke | 
over the head of the unfortunate way- 
farer. Had the strong rough woman, 
home from collecting faggots and wet | 
with the soft Somerset rain, at first in- | 
tended to cosset and toy with this hand- | 
some-looking lodger while her goodman | 
was absent from the hus? Most prob- | 
ably. It was not often that so blue- 
eyed, so well-spoken a stranger took | 
refuge in those lonely river lands lying 
off the track of the great roads —roads 
that the half-mythical Roman had 
driven so straight between his walled | 
citadels. 

If so, all trace of the amorous inten- | 
tion fied instantly from her mind at 
the sight which met her gaze. 

The hlafs were burning. The smoke | 
curled up from them as it had curled up | 
from a thousand crofts and bowers and | 
berns that the Northmen had ravaged. | 

Bewildered and half-mazed with his | 
dream, the young man rose from the | 
rough wooden seat by the /ieorth, and | 
as he did so the indignant virago struck | 
him a mighty dynt or buffet on the | 
cheek. The world span round him. | 
A swift sex-antagonism stirred in his 
spine. To be treated thus by a woman! | 
All the pride of the ethelings rose 10 | 
his bosom. Instinctively he laid his | 
hand on his sweord. He would pluck it | 
out and slay her. 

And then, surprisingly, his mood | 
changed and he ‘Neoke into a merry 
English laugh. What of it? She did 
not know he was the kyning. There 
was no doubt that the hlafs were burn- 
ing. Supper was spoiled. There would 
be nothing that night for any one 
except beor. Perhaps nothing but 











eppelwin. This was reality. This was | 
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life ! He must strive to live worthily 
ofit. Away with dreams. The work- 
a-day world, the struggle was before 
im. He was the chosen leader of 
the West Saxons. Had not Pope Lro 
himself ancinted the fair-haired boy in 
ome and told him he was to be a 
bristian kyning? A kyning he would 
) and a conqueror, even now. Ay, 
and a maker of laws. : 
He would throw back the wild men 
99 the North, the. dark men from 
ales. He would rule them all. The 











€ssex dragon should fly again. And 
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THE CULT OF MUTINY. 





after fighting there should be peace in 


the land. There should be no quarrel- 
ling without a fine, no large tree felled 
without permission, no babe unchris- 
tened, no wife stolen, without a penalty, 
no wife bought and the money not paid 
by the purchaser. There should be a 
navy to guard the coast. 

And then after that, perhaps, there 
would be a time for literary work, for 
education, for exploring the North, for 
science, for research. There was a little 
idea he had long kept secret about the 
measurement of time by candles. . . . 





Young Gentleman. “I WANT TO MARRY YOUR DAUGHTER.” 
Father of the Young Lady. “ WHAT DOES SHE SAY ABOUT IT? = 
Young Gentleman. “ SHE SAYS SHE’S WILLING IF YOU DISAPPROVE.” 


But stop! He was dreaming again. | 
Still smarting under the rude buffet, he | 
apologised. The great hund, which had 
been growling during the altercation, | 
lay down quietly on the heorth. The | 
good-wife, half-pacified but still with 
incoherent grumbles, removed the 
cinders that had once been hlafs from 
the stove. 
A few months later the soft Western 
spring broke, and the man whom Laya- | 
MON was to call “‘ Engelonde’s deorling” 
was gathering his thegns for the deci- 
sive feoht at Ethandune. Evor. 
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TRADE DRAMA. 

[A play especially written round mannequins 
and for the of exhibiting clothes is to 
be presented in London for one performance 
this month.} 

Tue Price He Pam. 
(Produced by the Department Managers 
of Messrs. Mammoth's Stores.) 

Sir Thomas 
Letchington, Cabinet Minister. Taste- 
fully furnished in Queen Anne style. 
(Take the lift to third floor to see our 
assortmemt of period furniture.) The 
carpet is reverstble, a good sound wear- 
ing quality and excellent value for the 
money. Bookcase L, solid walnut, 
glass-fronted, fine workmanship, ex- 





tensive selection at prices ranging 


You are as fiendishly beautiful as ever. | 
Stylish too. Is that coat trimmed real | 
fur ? 

Lola. Itis, Thomas, and lined through- 
out. In all shades and black. (Tensely) 
I have brought the letter. I have already 
told you my price. The famous Letch- 
ington white sapphire. 

Sir Thomas. Ask me anything but 
that. It will mean confessing all to 
my wife. 

Lola. Better than confessing to the 
whole world that you sold a Cabinet 
secret to a Stock Exchange speculator. 

Sir Thomas. Say no more. I knew 
it was useless to plead with such a 
fiend. I have the jewel ready. 





Lola. Where ? 


Sir Thomas. Ei 

floor, furnishing. 
Enter Lady Letehington. 

Sir Thomas (anxiously). My deavest, | 
you look agitated, flushed. 

Lady L. Don’t worry, Thowas. That | 
flush is the new rainproof liquid rouge 
Lam using. I advise every woman to 
try it. 

Sir Thomas (to gain time), Ah, a boon | 
to the pale? 

Lady L. A message of hope to the 


ghteen-eleven, second 


plain. Thomas, a strange thing has 
happened. I cannot find the white | 
sapphire. It was in my jewel-case 
yesterday. 


Sir Thomas (stammering). Y-yes, yes, 
my dear; I canexplain. | took it with 


Sir Thomas. In my well-turned and! the idea of having it reset. A—a sur- 





from £7 10s. to £100. 
Large skin rug (from 
£1 18s. 6d. upwards) 
near fireplace. When 
the curtain rises Sir 
Thomas Letchington 
is discovered seated 
at his desk R. He is 
evidently in a state of 
yreat agitation and 
distress, and attired 
in one of our famous 
ready-to-wear suits, 
lined vicuna cloth, 
unrivalled quality. 


Enter Porson. 

Porson. A lady to see 
you, Sir Thomas. 

Sir Thomas (with in- 
creasing agitation). I 
how 
her in here at once and 
see that we are not dis- 
turbed. 

Porson. But do you 
not wish me to serve 








First Tramp. “’AVE YER SEEN ONE 0’ TH’ NEW TEN-BOB NOTES ?” 
Second Tramp. “ BuImEY, I 'AVEN’T SEEN ONE 0° THE OLD ’UNS YET ! ” 


prise for you, and all 
that. This kind of work 
is given special atten- 
tion in the jewellery 
section at the Mam- 
moth Stores- 

Lady L. (inter upl- 
ing). My dear, you 
might have saved your- 
self the trouble. It is 
being reset. The one 
you took is only an im- 
itation. I scarcely ever 
wear the real one, it is 
so valuable. Forgive 
me for not telling you, 
Thomas. 

Sir Thomas. Thank 
Heaven! But what a 
wonderful duplicate! 
It defied detection. 

Lady L. That is be- 
cause Messrs. Mammoth 
make a speciality of im- 
itation jewellery. Your 
inspection is invited. 

Sir Thomas. Then let 








tea, Sir Thomas? The new blend of 
Souchong which is such excellent value 


| and made up in two-pound canisters 
| for the convenience of customers is 


| to take tea. 
| ately. 


highly to be recommended, Sir Thomas. 
Sir Thomas. I know, I know, Porson. 
But the lady will not stay long enough 
And show her in immedi- 
[Exit Porson. 
(Sir Thomas paces the room fever- 
ishly and then flings himself with 
a groan of despair into the well- 
sprung settee I, (also procurable 
in good imitation leather) and 
covers his face with his hands. 
See. Catalogue of our special ac- 
cessories for face-treatment. 
| Re-enter Porson to announce “Mrs. Lola 
de Chester.” 
Enter Lola de Chester, a beautiful but 
vampish creature. 
[Exit Porson. 





Sw Thomas. So we meet again, Lola. 


highly - finished mahogany desk with 
oxidised handles. 
[Opens drawer in desk. 

Lola. All British manufacture ? 

Sir Thomas. Guaranteed, Lola. 

Holds out the sapphire, which she 
examines, and then, taking from 
her hand-bag of real calf-lined 
moiré, 15s. 6d. upwards, a letter, 
she hands it to Sir Thomas. 

Sir Thomas (with a ery of joy). At 
last it is mine! I will destroy that vile 
letter with my solid silver petrol-lighter, 
which is so suitable for a Christmas 
present and can also be obtained in 
rolled-gold. (Petrol-lighter, being of good 
quality, lights at once and letter is 
burned. A knockondoor.) Good heavens! 
That will be my wife. You must hide, 
Lola. Go behind that super-quality 
plush curtain. It is double width. 

Lola (dashing behind curtain). And 





the price per yard ? 





us inspect it at once, dearest. [ am in 
a mood to buy you a present. 

[He hurries her out of the room. 
With a ery of baffled rage Lola 
de Chester emerges from the cur- 
tain and falls in a faint on the 
handsome well -woven carpet of 
Turkey colouring supplied in all 
sizes and willingly sent on «p- 
procal. 

CurTAIN. 















Things Which Could Have Been Less | 


Blasphemously Expressed. 
“The slides shown gave the audience an 
idea of the two principal religions in China, 
Confusionism and Buddhism.’’—Surrey Paper. 


“Thorold closed his eyes and bit at bis 
lower hip; he looked like death Lis grand- 
daughter gripped hard on the arms of the 


4 chair.”—From a Serial in a North-Counsy 


Paper. 














| 


Not being so supple as Grandpaps. | 
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SAFETY FIRST. 





“A PRESENT FOR A GENTLEMAN, Mapam? How arvour 
THIS SMOKER'S CABINET? A DOZEN CIGARS — FROM 
*ExcercionaLes GiGanticos’ ro ‘ TreNy WaiFrrs ’—1N 
SPECIAL ART BOX.” 

“Yrs, put I FANCY HE GENERALLY SMOKES GASPERS.” 


ed at pape ae 
LARESENTS 
THAT PRE 147 


wy Ar PEERENT 
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Perr ercacen 


“Tus 18 A VERY SUPERIOR ARTICLE, MapamM. WE CALL 
ir ‘Tue SportsMan’s COMPENDIUM,’ AND IT IS MADE IN 
SILVER-GILT OR ‘SOLID GOLD, TO CONTAIN GOLF-BALL, RACE- 
CARD HOLDER, BRIDGE-MARKER, BILLIARD-CUE CHALK—— 

“BUT HE DOESN'T DO ALL THOSE THINGS AT THE SAME 
TIME.” 


PRESENTS 
Ae 


f 
CmAaActed 





« THIS 18 ONE OF OUR LATEST ARTICLIS, MADE OF SOLID 
pig-skIN. Ir CONTAINS A NUMBER OF LABELLED BOXES 
FOR HOLDING COLLAR-STUDS, DRESS-STUDS, TIE-CLIPs, 
SLEEVE-LINKS, TIE-PINS AND 80 ON.” 

“Bor [I'M AFRAID HE MIGHT PUT THEM IN THE WRONG 
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SRE iS | RAVINE RL 
“THESE FANCY SETS ARE VERY POPULAR, Tim, HAND- 
KERCHIEF, SOCKS AND SPATS, ALL OF THE SAME PAT! ERN, 
pUT UP IN FANCY BOx TO MATCH,” 
“Yus—WELL—I1 THINK I'LL HAVE A DOZEN PLAIN 
WHITE CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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TO A HEN PHEASANT. 


Unassumine Mrs, Frump 
In the drab and humdrum frocking, 
Married to your Make-you-Jump 
Splendour and his proud cok-coking, 
Does not your so humble habit 
Seem a little bit wnfair? 
Why should you be like a rabbit, 
| He 80 peacock-head-in-air ? 


| Look at Mrs. Partridge, do, 
| Likewise Mrs. Grouse, your sisters, 
| Don’t they “ wear the breeks,” these 
two, 
Much like their respective Misters ? 
| Not a toss, the critic vows, is 
| Twixt the styles, the general cut, 
| Of these ladies and their spouses 
As they stream across his butt. 





But, when you and yours occur 
Up above the woodland acre, 
He's a Knight your Mister-Sir 
Phasianus, you ‘re a Quaker ; 
You so homely, he so splendid, 
What a pair to take the blue! 
Yet the gods are well intended, 
Little Mrs. Frump, to you. 


For, when that “ churl son of Janus” 
Comes a-knocking at the door, 

| Comes, and still Sir Phasianus 

| Needs must rocket as before, 





You will find some compensations— 
Find that “drab” and “ humdrum ”’ 
can 
Save a world of complications, 
When “ Cocks only ” is abe pice. 
. RC. 





WINTER SPORT. 


My pear M.,—I have been reading 
with interest a considerable quantity of 
free literature descriptive of the delights 
of wintering in Switzerland. While the 
information given is both extensive and 
alluring, details regarding one very im- 
portant feature appear to be lacking, 
and it occurs to me that possibly you 
can set my mind at rest. 

Years ago, before the War, the St. 
Bernard dog was a deservedly popular 
figure of Alpine romancé. A visitor to 
Switzerland who by some mischance 
happened to be mislaid in a snowdrift 
could in those days confidently rely 
upon being speedily tracked down by a 
large woolly dog who, having breathed 
warmly and invigoratingly upon his 
face, would proceed to serve him with 
copious draughts of excellent brandy 
straight from the wood. 

I have been a little perturbed by 
reports which tend to indicate that in 
recent years this good work has, by 





reason of the increased expense entailed, 


added to a temporary shortage of dogs 
been somewhat diminished, I have 
heard of loud complaints from regular 
customers who had gone to the trouble 
and inconvenience of getting lost in a 
snowdrift only to find that they received 
no attention ; they might in fact just as 
well have been in a tea-shop in their 
own country. 

Perhaps you, who have visited the 
noted Hospice of St. Bernard, can tell 
mie whether the supply of dogs is now 
sufficient to justify my venturing among | 
the loftier mountain ‘ranges. One can | 
of course carry one’s own brandy-flask, 
but it seems a pity to incur this expense | 
should the local service now be restored | 
to its former highly commendable effici- | 
ency. One should, I think, always show | 
anintelligent appreciation of picturesque 
native customs. Yours, D.C. 











Should a Puppy be Told? 
“A tax upon puppies of six weeks would 
prevent untold mystery to hundreds of dogs,” | 
Animals Paper. 
Statements Which Are Doubtless 
Regretted. 
** Interest in the wedding was heightened by | 
the fact that, although the Princess has lived | 
more than a year in a cottage not ten miles 
from ——., few people have ever seen her or her | 
finance.''—Country Paper. 











Lady (wedged in Tube crowd). “Ou, DEAR, HAS ANYONE SEEN MY HAND ?”’ 
Polite Stranger. “I¥ IT HAS SOME PARCELS ATTACHED TO IT, I THINK IT IS OVER HERE.” 
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PROGRESS. 


+ June 29th, A.D. 2178.—A day of 
| ineidents. 


Nancy proposed to me this 
morning, but I felt too shy to say 
wither “Yes” or “No.” Decided to ask 
Jane's advice. But at luncheon my 
sister was not in a good temper 


and grumbled about the food. So I 


‘said nothing to her about my little 











Vaffair. The Essence of Sunlight was 
leertainly not well cooked. Half a 
too cold by my thermometer. 
‘Tsent for the cook, renewed her battery, 
‘put a new lump of radium in her head 
| and adjusted one or two of her screws. 
But I fear I shall have to destroy her 
‘and get a new one. : 
Dare-devil Smith flew us over to the 
Van Mittens in New York for tea. 
She (Smith) was in great form, but I 
was very sick over the Atlantic. Must 
have lost at least six proteins and five 
calories. Very dull tea-party. Heard 
Mars on the wireless, but the same old 
mme—rather risky music-hall 
jokes about Venus, and that eternal 
music of the spheres, which is nothing 
but a glorified Georgian jazz. The 
girls loved it of course and sat there 


gin till the atmosphere became almost 
intolerable. There was nobody there 
more than fifteen years old, and | 
supposed I must have shown my bore- 
dom, because Jane was very angry with 
me afterwards and punished me for my 
rudeness. She said I was not so old as 
all that, but was still young enough to 
know what respect is due to youth. I 
was sent to bed without my vitamins 
and felt very sad and hungry until I 
found in a cupboard a copy of some old 
ov by one Bernard Snaw. His 

licious old-fashioned ideas soothed 
me to sleep. 

July 9th, 2178.—A dull morning, but 
Jane soon blew the clouds away with 
“Cloudigo,” the new sky-sweeper she 
bought at the Stores yesterday. It is 
quite an amusing toy, though rather 
unnecessary considering the fine stock 
of domestic sunlight I have collected. 

October 16th, 2178.—Went to a con- 
cert-gallery and saw some music. De- 

tful primitives by Mozart. Also 
ward a statue by Epstein called 

Rima,” but it was too classical for my 
taste. : 
_ November 12th, 2178.—Looked at and 
listened-in to the House. The Mem- 
er for Harfridges was speaking at the 

Rather a revolutionary speech 
on behalf of the smaller business con- 
ferns. She maintained that both sides 
of one street were quite sufficient for a 
oo Shop, an idea which was received 
am shouts of disapproval by the Mem- 





for the bigger firms. Mrs. Speaker 
ee : hE ROAD Sutton 


smoking their pipes and drinking their 





took a hand. 





ene eens een 











Lady (on being introduced to distinguished pianist). “YOUR FACE SEEMS FAMILIAR. 
HAVEN'T I SEEN YOU PLAYING IN A BAND SOMEWHERE ?” 








had the greatest difficulty in keeping 
order, and Lady Jones was told to leave 
the House for irrelevant encomiums of 
an antiquated drink called beer. 

This evening heard Wacser’s Ring 
on the talkies. ‘Took twenty-five min- 
utes. Much too long! 

March 2nd, 2179.—The League of 
Continents met yesterday and decided 
to outlaw war. 

April 5th, 2179.—The League of Con- 
tinents is stuck on the question of dis- 
armament. Asia will not destroy her 
death-ray, which she says is essential 
to her existence. America has retaliated 
by declining in that case to give up 
her poisonous Press. I am beginning 
to think that after all it is time we men 





July 21st, 2179.—Joined a demon- 
stration of “Votes for Men” and 
marched to the House. Jane furious, 
but I don’t care. The sexes are equal, 
whatever she may say. 

February 17th, 2180.—-Tarved and 
feathered the statue of Dr. Marm 
Stores last night. Nobody spotted us. 
We are getting on. 

May 2nd, 2180.—A woman in an aero- | 
bus refused to get up and give me her 
seat, so I took her by the seruff of her 
neck and threw her out. All the men 
cheered me. 

December 5th, 2180.—V otes for men! | 
We have won! Hurrah! 

December 6th, 2180.—Came home | 
drunk last night and beat my wife. | 
Serve her right. 
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Auni (as small girl stumbles), ‘‘ Ups-a-paisy !"’ 
Small Girl. ‘‘ UPS-A-DAISY BE HANGED! I’M BURT."’ 








| SMITH MINOR ON HIS FAVOURITE TOWN. 


We have been told to write. about 


| our favourite town in Great Britain, 


| 


| and my favourite town in Great Britain 


is Eeclefechan which has a population 


| of 670 souls in my encyclopaedia and 


} 


gave birth to Tuomas Cartyie who is 
considered to be a well-known writer. 
It is not really a town but a village 
though it is pretty sure to be a town 
before long at the rate they are building 
now-a-days, 

Ecclefechan is not my favourite town 
because it gave birth to Tomas CARLYLE 
but because it produces men who can 


| Stand up and speak out for and on behalf 





of great causes which is what we expect 
from a British town but do not always 
get. The papers have recently described 
&® man who cared enough for great 
causes to stand up in Ecclefechan and 
say that having baths is unnecessary. 
He said that he had not had a bath for 
10 years and he said he had a friend 
who was 90 years old and who had not 
had a bath since his mother washed 
him which is even more interesting and 
instructive. -This must be true because 
he is a Parish Councillor, the first man 
is, I mean, not his friend. 

Even if we allow for a chap being 
washed by his mother up to 10 years 
of age which is giving a handsome 





|for 10 years he would probably have 





margin then this other man has not 
had a bath for 80 years which shows it 
must be healthier not to have baths 
than to have them because no end of 
people who have baths once a week do | 
not live anything like so long. So that 
it is foolish to say that cleanliness is | 


‘}an aid to health as so many doctors | 


and advertisements say now-a-days, | 
spoke to my mother and she said ah; | 
but if his mother had not washed him 


died young, but I do not see how she 
can prove that, and anyway she isa 
bit prejudiced about soap and water 
like most women, especially mothers, 
that being what naturalists call the 
maternal instinct which is characteristic 
of the female sex and cannot be cured. 

It would be interesting and instruc- 
tive to take all the baths which that 
man has not had for 80 years and put 
them end to end and see where they 
would reach to but space does not per- 
mit me to do that. We can however 
see at a glance what an enormous 
amount of soap and water and wear 
and tear of sponge, flannel and other 
accessories he must have saved in all 
that time, not to mention feeling much 
better for it. 

Then let us take the case of the first 
man, the man who stood up in Eecle- 


fechan and said he had not had a bath | 
for 10 years. I think clergymen would | 


say this case has a moral aspect because 
it does not only mean that the man was 
hale and hearty through not having had 
a bath for 10 years. We must remem- 
ber that he was a Parish Councillor 
which means that not having baths 
must have been good for his brains 
because in Scotland where [cclefechan 
is pleasantly situated they would not 


make a man a Parish Councillor unless | 


he had s>me sérise. 


My father says | 


that the Scotch do not keep people if | 
they have no brains, they send them to | 


London and the House of Commons. 

I think I have shown that not having 
baths is good both for body and brain 
and so it is quite clear that the more 
we can banish the foolish custom of 
having baths and forcing our sons and 
daughters to have baths the more we 
shall benefit the human race, except 
soap-makers, and they could easily be 
told to make something more sensible 
—sausages for example. 

A good deal more could be written 
on this very interesting and important 
topic but I think I have said enough to 
show why Ecclefechan is my favourite 
town.—SmitH Minor. D.C 








« £104,000 ror E1icut Directors.” 
Headline in Evening Pape’. 
We feared the transfer-system would 





spread to the City. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


| Monday, December 10th.—Lord Par- 
yoor represents the Labour Party in 
the House of Lords, but there must be 
moments when Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donatp, who knows from experience 
| what Foreign Secretaries have to con- 
tend with, is glad that he did not put 
him there. It was, as Lord HatmsHam 
said, Lord Parmoor’s privilege to raise 
the question of the Rhineland evacua- 
tion at a moment when its discussion 
even in the Lords could do no good and 
might do much harm. The only thing 
the Government could do was to ex- 
plain that the reiteration of the For- 
pIGN SECRETARY'S Views was not of their 
own seeking. The vexation aroused in 
Germany by those views, added the Lord 
CaanceLtor, ‘‘sarcastic-like,” would 
doubtless be allayed by the knowledge 
that Lord Parmoordisagreed with them. 
Inthe House of Commons Mr. Amery 
admitted to Mr. Crawrurp that some 
of the Empire Marketing Board's one 
million poundsis used to finance lectures, 
but was unable to say, not having heard 
it, how a lecture on “‘ Some Curiosities 
of Currency” was going to boost the 
sale of Empire plum-puddings. Mr. 
Crawrurp offered to send the Minister 
a copy of the lecture if he would read it 
and then answer the Question, but Mr. 
Amery warily confined himself to the 
statement that he would be glad to see 
it. Meanwhile we learn that the lec- 
ture has no reference, as its title might 
suggest, to the new Bank of 
England notes. 
r, Hannon is one of those 
naa who believe that all 
randy is good, but some 
kinds are better than others. 
How came it then that we 
wo imported two thousand 
gallons of Empire brandy as 
against over half-a-million 
gallons of foreign brandy, 
and what was the Empire 
Marketing Board doing 
about it? Mr. Amery 
pointed out that the figure 
twothousand gallons did not 
include the ‘considerable 
supplies forthcoming from 
tine.” Gastronomers 
on both sides of the House 
looked inquiringly at the 
Cuarrman or tHE Kir- 
cHen CommitTEE as though 
to ask why Noah's Five 
Star had not made its way to the 
House wine-list. As for promoting the 
sale of brandy, said Mr. Amery, glanc- 
ing apprehensively toward the seat oc- 
cupied by the Member for Plymouth, it 
Wasnot theaim ofthe Empire Marketing 
Board topush thesale of specific articles. 














An almost rhapsodical statement b 
Mr. Hackine ine the demand rid 
space and promises of foreign attend- 
ance at the next British Industries Fair 
was offset by the admission—wrun 
from him by Mr. Warptaw-Mmxr— 


EMPIRE GOODS. 
Mr. AMERY’S PATRIARCHAL PATRONAGE. 


that high import duties were seriously 
impairing our trade with Esthonia in 
soap and suspenders. 

Tuesday, December 11th.—Lord Crar- 
ENDON is not the first peer witha passion 
for self-improvement, but he fared to- 


A FELLOW-FEELING; OR, A BRACE OF DUBIOUS EGGS. 
Lorp CLARENDON AND LorpD CECIL OF CHELWOOD. 


day no better than his predecessors. 
The trouble is that, as a mere debating 
society or as a body entrusted with the 
trimming of the untidy edges of House 
of Commons’ legislation, the House of 
Lords needs no improvement. What it 
suffers from is lack of appreciation. 


| Lord Frrzanay last year, there is not a 








As for reforming it into an acceptable | 
Second Chamber, re-clothed with its old | 
power and authority, which was the | 
avowed object of the’ Bill fathered: by 


hope that the Labour Party will stand 
for any sort of Second Chamber that 
the House of Lords is willing to trans- 
form itself into. 

Lord Crarenvon admitted that the 
object of his Bill-was to “ginger up” 
the Government into dealing with the 
question, but he only managed to ginger | 
up Lord Haitsnam into declaring that 
the Government was still waiting for 
a “substantial measure of agreement " 
among all parties. He also, it is true, 
gingered up Lord Parmoor into a long- 
drawn exposition of Labour's attitude 
towards Upper Chambers in general. 
Lord Buckmaster also urged reform, | 
not in the interests of the Liberal Party, | 
which he described as “attacked on the | 
one side by its traditional enemy, and | 
on the other byits ungrateful offspring,” | 
but on behalf of Labour. Even with | 
the few “disjointed and negligibleitems”’ | 
that the lure of office might detach | 
fromtheother Parties, the Labour Front | 
Bench, he intimated, would be a pocr | 
advertisement of a Labour Government. | 

The Commons at Question time | 
proved the conviction of every true | 
Briton that there ’s nothing like leather. | 
Dr. Sauter has noticed that there are 
lots of things not in the least like 
leather that are masquerading as such, 
and asked the Presipent or THE Boarp 

or TrapE how he proposed | 
to protect the public. Sir 
Pare Cuntirre - Lister 
was not so sure that the | 
publicneeds moreprotection | 
than the Merchandise Marks 
Act provides. Would not the | 
right hon. gentleman con- | 
sider “‘itshide” a false des- | 
cription? asked Mr. Monr- 
acug, Sir Pair thought 
not. It did not convey any 
animal to his mind that he 
was aware of. Did not the | 
- right hon. gentleman agree, | 
= asked Mr. Tuurtie, that | 
substitutes for leather bear | 
the same relation to real | 
leather that ginger - beer 
doestobeer? ‘lam notso 








sure of that,” replied the 
Minister, who is evidently | 
stronger on zoology than | 
mineralogy. 
A question to the Speaker revealed 
that yet another Jericho has fallen 
before the persuasive trumpeting of 
irresistible feminism as personified by 
Miss Joshua Winkinson. The SPEAKER 
said that he had decided, after ascer- 





taining the general feeling in the House, 
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to adopt the Kitchen Committee's re- 


ble when directed at the 
| beggarly twenty days allot- 


of making the two Bills law, 


ment when it came into 


| changing that, and funda- 


commendation to admit ladies to dine 
‘in the Strangers’ dining-room in the 


company ofa Member. “ Do not ladies 
require lunch too?” asked Lady Asvor; 
but the Kitchen Committee evidently 
decided that lunching ladies was not a 
thing to be encouraged. i 

At the commencement of public busi- 
ness the Priwz Minister produced a 
time-table for the further stages of the 
two Local Government Bills that would 
have roused the envy of the late Mr. 
BrapsHaw. It roused the indignation 
of the Opposition (as was to be ex- 
pected), an indignation so eloquent 
that eleven o'clock was reached and 





still there was some of it waiting to 
be voiced. That has always 
been the case when time- 
tables have been introduced, 
and the very verbosity with 
which they are opposed is 
generally a sufficient indica- 
tion of the reason why they 
are necessary. 

Objection was most forci- 


ted for the whole business 


and Mr. Crynes uttered a 
formidable warning. What 
a fine precedent this would 
be for the Socialist Govern- 


power. It would embody in 
one @ Bill of, say, a hundred 
clauses—not so many as the 
Bills under discussion con- 
tain — nationalising this, 


mentally altering the whole 
economic and social struc- 
tureof our time. They would 
be generous and give the 
Government twenty - five 


suspension of licence on conviction for 
furious driving would be among his 
prospects for a happy New Year. 

Lord Denman opposed the Bill, which 
he found good in intent but unpractical 
in. detail. The mechanical device to 
check speed did not exist, physical 
examination of applicants for driving 
licences wa3 too expensive, and com- 
pulsory insurance against third-party 
risks would lead to exorbitant pre- 
miums being charged by the insur- 
ance companies. Lord BuckmasTer 
wanted more drastic treatment for the 
peccant motorist. A man found guilty 
of being drunk with a car in the Edg- 
ware Road had been fined two pounds 
the identical sum in which he himself 





COMING EVENTS. 


Mr. CLYNES THREATENS TO GO ONE BETTER THAN MR. BALDWIN 
IN THE MATTER OF THE CLOSURE. 


days—five more days than was now|had heen mulcted for having a number- 


being given—and, if the Conservatives 


_ did not like it, they would have only 


themselves to thank. 

This threat of a super-guillotine, this 
foreshadowing of a giant axe, remorse- 
lessly wielded too, assumed an added fer- 
ocity 18 it fell from Mr. Cuynes’ sheep- 

_ like lips. It did not seem to terrify the 
' Government, perhaps because, as Mr. 
| STEPHEN put it, the tame sheep have 
first to become wild goats and butt them 
out of office. 

| Wednesday, Decenber 12th—As Lord 
| Cuctt’s Road Vehicles Regulation Bill 
| is not likely to become law, despite its 
being read the second time, the British 
motorist can breatheagain. Otherwise 
a gruelling efficiency test, a motor-car 
mechanically disabled from exceeding 
the speed limit, compulsory insurance 
against third-party risks, and automatic 








plate two inches too short! 

Lord Lonponperry, for the Govern- 
ment, punctured the lurid assaults made 
on thefurious driver by pointing out that 
only four-and-a-half per cent of road 
accidents occurred at a speed of over 
twenty miles per hour, while forty-two 
per cent occurred at a speed of fifteen 
miles per hour or less, a statement 
which wrung from Lord Bansury the 
characteristic remark that as a magis- 
trate he had never known of a motor- 
ist going over five miles an hour. 

In the Commons Sir Arruur STEEL- 
Martianp informed Commander SoutH- 
BY that the pound sterling is now worth 
12s. 1d., or ninepence more than in 1924. 
That means, of course, the CouRCHILE- 
proof pound. Sir Henry Siesser in- 
troduced a Bill to give the subject the 





same rights in litigation with the Crown 











as he otherwise enjoys—a measure that 
will take some passing over the heads 
of the bureaucrats—and the House got 
back to the Local Government Bills. 
Thursday, December 13th. — The 
Lords passed Lord Charexvoy’s Bill 
after the details of it had been amended 
out by Lord Newron, whose announce- 
ment that he did not feel so impressed 
with the solemnity of the occasion as 
he perhaps ought to be, coupled with a 
reference to “ backwoodsinen” (what- 
ever they may be), roused Lord Sumner 
to dignified wrath. Nowhere in the 
world, he cried in ringing accents, ex- 
cept in the United States, could you | 
find a thousand families better fitted to 
discharge the duties of a great country | 
than in the Peerage of the | 
United Kingdom. Lord Sum. | 
NER’S exclusion of the United 
States from the lesser breeds 
without the law, or at any 
rate without the hereditary 
law-makers, caused a smile 
or two, but no doubt he has 
heard some enthusiastic 
American referring to the | 
United States Senate as | 
“the finest body of men that 
money can buy.” 
Parliamentary answersare 
seldom as completely satis- 
fying as that given by Mr. 
Batpwin to Mr. R. Mor- 
RIsON, who asked if there 
was a precedent for paying 
the PAyMASTER - GENERAL 
fifteen hundred pounds a 
year while he was perform- 
ing specific duties in connec- 
tion with the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. “Yes,” said Mr. 
Batpwirx; “Mr. Artur 
Henverson held the post 
with a salary of two thou- 
sand pounds a year in 1916.” 
Captain Bowyer, for the Ministry of 
Agriculture, explained that Cambridge 
University was to be given another 
fifty thousand pounds (supplementing 
the RockereELLeR Foundation grant) 
for the advancement of agricultural | 
science. There must be moments when 
Oxford secretly regrets that the only 
crops it raises are crops of politicians. | 
Mr. Locxer-Lampson read out the | 
League of Nations’ communication to | 
Paraguay and Bolivia, expressing 1ts | 
“conviction” that the nations in ques- | 
tion would not go onpulling each other's | 
hair, whereafter the guillotine iexor- | 
ably hewed off the allotted segment of 
the Local Government Bill. 





i 

“* Land of Hops and Glory, Mother of the | 

Fiee . . .’"—Concert Programme. 

We commend this to the Frothblowers | 
as an extension to their anthem. 
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THE PRIZE-GIVING. 
Scnoot Prize-Givings are just now 
drawing boys of all ages together 
throughout the country, and the usual 
playful addresses of Old Boys, States- 
men and Distinguished Parents are 
bringing home to our youth the im- 
| " of character as opposed to mere 
ns 





As the parent of a new boy | attended 
the prize-giving and breaking-up festi- 
vities at Muggerton College for Boys 
afew days ago. 
| General Wix, K.C.B., in presenting 

the prizes (I quote from a report in a 
oo aay said he was glad to present 
90 many prizes to so many successful 
students, especially as when he was a 
boy he had never won a prize at all. 
(Laughter and cheers.) While congrat- 
ulating the many clever boys who had 
won the prizes which he was so glad 





| 





to present to them that afternoon, he) 
wanted to say to the other boys that} 
it was not always the cleverest boy who | 
won the prizes in after-life. (Cheers.) | 
When he was at Muggerton he was| 
always at the bottom of his class. 
(Laughter.) And as far as he could 
remember he had always been in the 
bottom class. (Cheers.) In fact, as a 
tule he was bottom of the school. 
(Loud cheers.) He had been bottom of 
the school for four years, and they were 
the happiest years of his life. They 
would find that the men who made 
good in the world were generally those 
who began at the bottom and worked 
up. (Cheers.) In those four years at 
the bottom of the school he had 
learned how to handle men. That 
lesson had stood him in good stead in 
many a tight corner. He was afraid 
he had been a sad scamp at school. 
(Cheers.) He well remembered eating 
gooseberries in the arithmetic class. 
(Laughter.) But, after all, arithmetic 
Was not everything. When it came to 
the real struggles of life, the times 
Which tested a man, they would find 
that character weighed far more in the 


Trath and Straightness—if they learned 
those lessons they might let the clever 
ones carry off the prizes. He was 
afraid he had often used a crib when he 
Was at school. (Loud laughter.) But 
Latin and Greek had not been much of, 
ahelp to him in the Great War. Never- 
theless he hoped the boys would not 
neglect their Latin and Greek. They 
Were a fine discipline, and discipline 
was what the country needed at the 
Present time. (Applause.) There was 
too much laxness and slackness about. 
en he was at Muggerton he well 
temembered a small spinney behind the 
golf-links where he used to go on Sun- 








balance than arithmetic or algebra. |= 


a 


Jock McDougal (reading early Christmas greetings). “ HERE'S ONE FRA SANDY, ° BEST 
WISHES FOR A Happy CHRISTMAS AND A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR TO JOCK MCDOUGAL, 
AND MANY Happy RETURNS 0’ THE DAY TO THEM ON THEIR 
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days with his dear old friend, Johnny 
Dole, and smoke blotting-paper cigar- 
ettes. (Laughter and cheers.) He won- 
dered if that spinney was still there. 
Poor old Johnny Dole! He was a thorn 
in the flesh of the masters. (Cheers.) 
He was generally at the bottom of his 
class too. (Cheers.) How he hated 
Latin prose! (Cheers.) He remem- 
bered a clever boy who used to do 
Johnny Dole’s Latin prose for him. He 
did not know what had become of that 
boy, but Johnny, as they knew, was 
tovernor of Pathay, and one of the 
best Governors Pathay had ever had. 
(Cheers.) They should be proud of men 





like Johnny Dole. It only showed | 
that brains were not everything. (Loud | 
applause.) 

General Wix then asked the prize- | 
winners to come forward, and several | 
pale boys approached the platform and | 
took their prizes with evident shame. I | 


could see that, as the papers say, they | 


“felt their position acutely,” and on 
their returning to their seats I noticed 
that in most cases the healthier boys 
beside them who had not won prizes 
pinched and kicked them or pulled their 
hair. 

Sir Reginald Oke, Under-Secretary 
for Sanitation and another Old Mugger- 
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| country. 


valuable than 


| the fair, 
boys did such a thing to-day. 
same, it was the spice of adventure and 
| devilry which had made the British 
Empire—(Cheers)—and it was not al- 
ways the goody-goody boy who came out 
top in the long run. 


yourself. 


boy, was asked by the Headmaster 
to present the Varley Medals for Poetry, 
Composition and Declamation. 
Sir Reginald said (I quote again) 

| that he was very proud to be back at 
the old school to present the medals 
_for Poetry and Composition. 
member of the Government he could 
not say that he found much time for 
poetry. (Laughter.) He had something 
more important to do, and that was to 
look after the sanitation of this great 
Poetry was a good thing, but 
| after all there was something more 
try, and that was 
character. (Applause.) He agreed with 
every word that his old friend General 
Wix (“ Dobby,” as they called him then) 

| had said. He did not mind revealing | least. 
| now that on two or three occasions 
they had nearly been expelled. 
cheers.) He and Dobby used to climb 
| out of their house at night and go to| Varley Medals to the three successful 
He hoped that none of the|boys, after which they were quietly 
All the|conducted outside by the Football 


He thought these| them, and he hoped that the example 
| special prizes for composition were a/ of their lives would be taken to heart by 
good thing, because it was very im- 
portant in after-life to be able to express | port that no scholarships had been won 
When he was at school he| at Oxford or Cambridge this term, but 

had never been ableto spell. (Laughter.) 
Even now there were a lot of words he| healthy and manly tone prevailed in 


(Loud 


was not sure about. (Loud laughter.) 
But he had never found that this had 
kept him back intherace of life. Many of 
the Cabinet could not spell. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Guapstong, he believed, was 
ploughed for Smalls. (Cheers.) Let 
them learn poetry and composition by 
all means, but let them never forget 
that it was Deeds, not Words, that 
mattered in the end. (Loud applause, 
in which the Headmaster joined.) As 
for Declamation,they would find, if they 
came into public life, that a plain state- 
ment was worth any amount of oratory. 
Oratory was very often dishonest, and 
sincerity was more than syntax. The 
men he liked most in the House of 
Commons were the men who spoke 
Let them always remember the 
motto of the School, Virtus non Verba. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Sir Reginald then presented the 


Eleven and thrown into a pond. 

The Headmaster, in thanking General 
Wix and Sir Reginald for their inspiring 
speeches, said the school was proud of 


every boy there. He was sorry to re- 


they had great hopes of the future: a 





the school, and the victory of the Soccer 
Team in the Stourminster Match would 
go down to history, 

The proceedings closed with the sing- 
ing of the School Song, “Out, dull 
scholar! time for play!” At the con- 
clusion a parent near me rose and said 
indistinctly that he had sent his boy to 
Muggerton to be educated, that his boy 
had brains and would certainly win a 
prize before long, and that if for this 
venial offence his boy was to be treated 
as a moral leper he would take his boy 
away. But nobody paid any attention 
to the childish fellow. A. P. H. 








OUT-OF-DATE “EMMA.” 

[The suggestion has lately been revived that 
the hours on all railway time-tables, at any 
rate, should be numbered from one to twenty- 
four.] 


Some folks find a chronic dilemma 
Deciding the time—“ pip” or “ack”? 

So good-bye to Ambiguous Emma- 
Let ’s give her (like Dora) the sack ! 

ZiGzac. 


The Influence of Test Matches. 








out the Picts and Scots.” see 
Answer in School Examinatwn. 


He must have been thinking of Meap. 





‘* Last night's ballets were four in number 


‘The Cat,’ and ‘ Prince Igor.’ "—Daily Paper. 














‘The Nine-Coronered Cat.” 





‘* A man called Hendren built a wall to keep | 


‘Cimarosiana,’ ‘The Three-Coronered Hat,’ | 


An obvious typographical error for 
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RUINED ENGLAND. 


-Tuxy made a desert (said somebody) 
and they called it Peacehaven. It isn’t 
ya true. What they really did was 

make a bungalow-town where Lon- 
doners would have preferred a wilder- 


ness. 

One of the most delightful hallucina- 
tions of modern England is the thing 
talled Spoiling the Countryside. I share 
it myself. I am always finding pieces 
of rural England of which I say that 
they are being ruined—chiefly by motor- 
charabancs. 

os hog I mean that they are places 
to which I like to go myself in comfort, 
on an easy road, but I do not like it 
when I find that thousands of other 


— are doing the same. 

‘0 be candid, of course the country- 

side was made to be spoiled. It is what 

we have been doing to it ever since we 
began. Some of it, even in England, is 
less spoiled than it used to be. The 

Romans, for instance, drove a network 

of good roads over the South Downs. 

aay had no motor-charabancs nor 

wich-paper, but no doubt they did 
the same amount of work in spoiling the 
countryside as the Ministry of Trans- 
port does for the sake of motorists to- 
day. There are still plenty of unspoilt 
places in England if you like to take the 
trouble to get there, and I have motored 
on bad by-roads through tiny villages on 

a Bank Holiday almost without meeting 

asoul. The villagers had left. They 

had gone by motor-car earlier in the 
morning to the towns. 

I know a man, a Londoner, who 

alter considerable search found a very 

secluded and ancient cottage in Dorset, 

Without even a lane running up to it, 

but only a path through the woods and 

fields. Some parcels were left for him 

at the station three miles away, and a 

rough yokel wearing a smock trudged 

all the way to deliver them. It was a 

wet muddy day. The first words that 

the yokel uttered when the man met 
bim at the garden-gate were 

_ “My God! Fancy choosing to live 

in a place like this! ” 

And indeed, as the man openly con- 

, if he had been richer he would 
ve driven a good hard road to his 
secluded house, as most wealthy lovers 
of solitude do, But if he had done so 
other people would have built houses 
bungalows along it, thusturning the 

Whole neighbourhood into a veritable 

e-spot and providing happiness 

andemploy ment for the solitude-hating 
peasantry, 

By the same token I talked not long 
to an elderly rustic about Viscount 
It's Motoring Bill. He took the 

Same view as 1 take about the terror 











Leader of Ship's Orchestra (as whale bl 
FELLOW WOULD MAKE.”’ 


yes), ** JOVE! WHAT A SAXOPHONIST THAT 
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and havoc which are caused by motor- 
ists who dash about the countryside, a 
danger to pedestrians young and old, to 
hens and chickens, dogs and horses and 
goats. I think he said that motor- 
cars were pesky things, but I may have 
got the adjective wrong. He certainly 
thought their speed ought to be moder- 
ated, either by automatic control, or by 
making trenches in the road, or by any 
other method that could be devised. I 
gave him a shilling to buy some to- 
bacco, for which he thanked me heartily. 





Then he climbed laboriously up into a | 
motor-charabane to go to a concert in | 
the next village, and I know for a fact | 
that some of those charabancs travel at 
forty miles an hour. He was the kind | 
of man whom our confirmed sentiment- | 
alists, writing to the papers, would | 
have called “an unhappy pedestrian.” 
But there are no pedestrians in Eng- | 
land at the present time, unless by 
pedestrians you mean people who are | 


not at the moment in motor-cars. There | 
js quite a large number of people who 
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'a good motor-bus route that leads 


_ of England only remain unspoiled (and 


| the countryside would not 
| set the advantages of any 


motor-car. 
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do not use trains, There is even a cer- 
tain number of people who have never 
been ina train. But there is nobody, 
except perhaps a few manual labourers 
who spend their time in writing letters 
to the Press, who has never been in a 


People who live in the depths of the 
country find a great difficulty in getting 
servants unless their house is very near 


quickly to the nearest cinema ; and even 
the most hilly and mountainous regions 





that to the great fury of their 
inhabitants) because there 
is not sufficient commercial 
profit to be derived from 
making roads across them 
and ruining them with 
petrol-filling stations and 
advertisements of lubricat- 
ing-oil. People who live in 
untouched rural solitudesdo 
it because they cannot help 
it, and people who don’t live 
there come out to admire 
them in their misfortune. 

Sad but true. Even the 
people who live in lovely 
old-world cottages would 
rather live in ugly new- 
world cottages, with larger 
windows and better drains. 
They apologise about the 
age of their cottages and 
sell them to the rich, who 
at great expense retain the 
old-world aspect of the ex- 
teriors but make them new- 
world inside. 

I might press the point 
still further. I might say 
that poor people living in 


natural beauty, nor of the 
songs of nightingales, 
against quick modes of 
transit to their work. Poets 
and gypsies may prefer the 
unruined beauties of the countryside, 
but poets live (or publish) in towns, and 
gypsies neither toil nor spin. 
Obviously, in the future, we must 
look to rural solitudes which are arti- 


| ficially preserved by the State for 


beauty-lovers, and from which every 
trace of human habitation has been re- 
moved ; and these beauty-parks must be 
made easy of access by motor-car up to 
_ their placarded gates. Keepers must 
walk about to prevent lovers of solitude 
from picnicking in an untidy manner, 
and there must be guides to point out 
the lonely glories of the view. We 
cannot look forward to unspoilt villages; 
still less to unspoilt villagers. They 
| like being spoilt. Evor. 


Dr. Knoe 
A Country Fellow . 


AT THE PLAY. 
_ .«- “Dr. Knock” (Srranp). 

“ The Masque Theatre,” a travelling 
repertory oapeey with admirable in- 
tentions, needs, | am afraid, a little 
more discipline in the technique of act- 
ing and production before it 1s quite fit 
to take its place in competition with’ 
the players of the town. We may 
here in London do a many_ negligible 
plays, but we do them in a reasonably 
competent way. Dr. Knock (Eng- 





lish version by H. Granviiie- Barker) 








THE GENIUS OF DR. 
(A CAPACITY FOR MAKING INFINITE PAINS.) 
GP RS SSS A Pee . . Mr, ALAN NAPIER. 


KNOCK. 


is a sound farcical comedy, so over- 
played at the Strand as to be almost 
unbearable. 

The theme is simple. Dr. Knocl:, a 
genial and energetic quack, buys a 
practice for much more than its value 
in St. Maurice. Nobody is ever ill in 
St. Maurice ; nobody has ever thought 
about health and sickness; and the 
retiring Dr. Parpalaid has never made 
it his business to see that they shall 
doso. Dr. Knock quickly changes all 
that. A series of free consultations, in 
which he conveys by frowns and sighs 
and diagrams on the blackboard, and the 
display of various formidable instru- 
ments, the seriousness of his victims’ 








condition, establishes the lively quack’s 





. Mr. Harry V. PEASE. 





reputation. His practice swells as. 
toundingly. Thelocalapothecary shares 
in the plunder. The local hotel is filled 
with visitors come to this new shrine 
of medical science, and the curtain falls 
on old Dr. Parpalaid himself begging 
to be admitted for treatment. 
’ Mr. Aan Naprer handled the part of 
Dr, Knock without subtlety certainly, 
but without offence. Miss Karuiern 
Bovutau (the hotel-keeper) gave us a 
pleasant exhibition of clear elocution, 
her unnecessarily rapid utterance being 
perfectly audible. Miss Mavp Rispoy, 
remarkably disguised in the 
part of a bucolic country. | 
woman, was . not . ineffec- 
tive. But the crude ex-| 
aggerations of the Apothe- 
cary, the Schoolmaster, an 
hysterical Lady of Family | 
and twocountry fellows, and 
the general air of knock- 
about, seemed to me quite | 
gs pooer 
y way of overture (and 
contrast) we had a delightful | 
turn by Miss Marie Daw- 
TON, @ mimic of astonishing 
range and fidelity. Her 
imitation of Miss Guapys | 
Cooper giving a talk on | 
‘* How to become beautiful” | 
was not only a notable feat | 
of witty observation, but the 
talk itself was excellently | 
written in a vein of quiet 
friendly malice which is of 
the essence of this mischiev- 
ous delightful art. T. 








** Mrs. Moonriaut ” 
(Kinasway). 





Mr. Benn Levy describes 
his Mrs. Moonlight as an } 
essay in pastiche—pastiche, 
one must suppose, of the work 
of a certain cunning hand | 
that can make play with | 
white magic and get away | 
with it. Iam not sure that | 
Mr. Levy manages to perform this diffi- | 
cult feat. I never quite made myself | 
believe in Mrs. Moonlight, the pretty 
forlorn lady who could never grow old or 
never look old, as one believed in Mary 
Rose till some moments after the curtain 
fell and hid her strange beauty. 

Sarah Moonlight, who was bor | 
Sarah Jones and married to escape such 
a disaster in names—or so she said 
falsely, for it was obvious she was de- 
voted to her Tom, a personable, kindly, 
pleasantly vain fellow—came by her 
queer fate through wearing a necklace 
given her by her Scots maid (Miss 
Frances Ross-Camrsety). The wearer 
of the magic necklace, it seems, could 








have one wish granted—and only one. 
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When then her babe was expected and 
she, after the way of some women, was 
haunted with fear that she would grow 
old and plain and lose her Tom, she 
wished her wish that she would always 
remain just as young and pretty as she 
then was. Some seven years pass and 
Je begin to talk and relations to 
upbraid her—this was some sixty years 
for looking like a young bride 
on she ought to have been behaving 
like a matron and wearing caps and 
things like that. She confides her fears 
to her adoring Tom, who very naturally 
sat them, but confesses that, in 
the purely hypothetical case of her 
remaining perpetually young, he might 
be disturbed, as he didn’t like freaks; 
and, having assured herself that her 
austere sister Edith is in love with Jom, 
and that he, though entirely faithful 
and adoring, is not unattracted, steals 
| away, leaving a note to say that she is 
| going to kill herself. 
Some fifteen years pass. Fdith and 
‘\fom have married—I rather think 
Mr. Levy has antedated the much-de- 
‘| bated Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill—Jane 
Moonlight, Sarah's daughter, is being 
wooed by the lively ne’er-do-well, Willie 
g(Mr. WaLTeR Pearce),andthedull 
worthy Percy Middling (Mr. Brian 
Cuesmonp); has refused the blameless 
Percy and accepted the plausible Wille, 
whencousin Joy, thedaughter of another 
} sister of her mother’s, who had run away 
with a married man and a foreigner, 
comes on a visit. Strangely like she 
is to the Sarah that had 
died so tragically years ago. 
Only the old nurse knows 
her secret. Sarah watches 
her husband happy with his 
Edith; she sees through the 
unsatisfactory Willie and 
Saves her daughter from 
him by exerting her charms, 
making a rendezvous with 
him at an imaginary ad- 
dress in Paris, and exposing 
his worthlessness—getting 
“ar thanks from her 
ter for this quite mis- 
understood reo ad 
Twenty more years pass. 
Edith is dead. The faithful 
Percy and Jane Moonlight 
was have a charming 
boy (Mr. Rosert Dovatas) 
at Oxford, now at home on 
Vacation. The boy finds a 
pretty tattered vacant-eyed 
young woman on the door- 
; brings her in to the 
rather shocked family. She 
18 obviously ill and very 
And she is still aston- 












ight that had disap- 





Sarah Moonlight . 
Tom Moonlight 


peared many long years ago. The very 
old nurse alone recognises her—and old 
Tom Moonlight. The years drop away. 
The old man, near his end, knowing 





a/$- 
- 


YOUTH (TEMPORARY) FLIRTS WITH 
YOUTH (ETERNAL). 

Willie Ragg (Mr. Waren Pearce), “Or 
COURSE I’M ENGAGED TO JANE, BUT YOU'RE 
DIFFERENT.” 

Sarah Moonlight (Miss Joan Barry), “On 
THE CONTRARY, I'M ALWAYS THE SAME.” 


neither his daughter nor grandson, quite 
naturally accepts the wanderer as if she 
had never left him—and in death they 
are not divided. 

A pretty sentimental tale, of which 


4 








GRANDPAPA (AGED) AND GRANDMAMA (AGELESS). 
. Miss Joan Barry. 
. Mr. LEON QUARTERMAINE. 





the inherent impossibilities were not 
sufficiently veiled by the author's cun- 
ning. One couldn't help feeling that 
poor pretty Sarah might have enjoyed 
this strange gift of the gods or fairies, 
for which most of her sisters would 
have sold their souls, for many a long 
year. We felt indeed less pity for her 
misfortunes than surprise at her too 
morbid or at least premature surrender 
of youth and happiness. 

iss JOAN Barry made a charming 
thing of the young wife and the pretty 
wraith she became, and showed a 
genuine tenderness and sweetness in 
the first scene with her husband. 
Afterwards she was playing against 
our scepticisms. Mr. Leon Quarter- 
MAINE'S portrait of the Victorian hus- | 
band was a pleasant affair, and he | 
contrived to grow old naturally and | 


plausibly. Miss Antson Lracarr played | 
both the young Jane Moonlight and | 
the older Jane Middliny with distine- 
tion. But I think I detect a tendency 
—not uncommon nowadays—to em- 
phasise exactly the wrong word in the 
sentence—‘‘It wouldn't matter if I 
knew. It’s because I don’t know,” for 
instance. Mr, Roperr Dovanas, a 
new-comer of promise, was pleasantly 
natural as the boy Peter. But what 
an embarrassing task the author set | 
his players of waiting silent through a 

whole long scene at the end! » eae 





“Our Gors Sue” (Carterton). 


The temptation of comedians to ex- | 
ploit their personalities and | 
to confine themselves to 
plays exactly suited to them 
is, [ suppose, too strong to 
be resisted. I should very 
much like to see Mr. Ernest 
Truex, who has a most at- 
tractive stage personality 
and puts you on good terms 
with him from his first en- 
trance, in a part that was 
not so markedly an ERnest 
Truex part. If he persists 
in confining himself to this 
sort of thing I fear he will 
get tired of himself and then 
there’s a danger of our 
tiring of him. The thing has 
happened before now, and 
would be a pity. 
Meanwhile he offers us 
a trifle, an episodic comedy 
by Linnian Trrmeie Brap- | 
LEY, dealing with the | 
horrors of habitual matri- | 
mony in New York—a dis- | 
edifying affair, full of pass- 
ably amusing lines and 
discreet naughtinesses-—ex- 
ceedingly simple and sym- 
metrical in structure. 
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| unregretted departure. 


| lations. . 
dancing too freely with Nickey the 
| Greek (Mr. Henry Cass). 


_ with an amusingly disreputable friend, 


can indicate the extravagances of the 


| general makes his points by studious 
| under-emphasis, content with smiles 
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Bill Remington (Mr. Trurx) brings 
back his bride, Hyacinth (Miss Nora 
Swinpurne), to his apartment. His 
friend, Sam (Mr. Austin MeLrorp), un- 
hookable bachelor, comes to condole and 
express the sympathy of “the boys.” 
A few months pass. Hyacinth is tired 
of Bill as Bill of Hyacinth. Hyacinth 
has her eye on Someone Else. So has 
Bill. “The boys” fill the flat with 
noise and whisky and poker-chips. 
Hyacinth, securing alimony, takes her 


Bill Remington brings back his bride, 
Betty (Miss Mrntam Seraar), an insinu- 
ating baby-faced gold-digger. Sam offers 
condolences camouflaged as congratu- 
A few months pass. Betty 1s 


Bill returns 
unexpectedly to find Betty and Nickey 


Cissie (Miss Ottve Buakenry) and an- 
other alien dancing-partner. Business 
about alimony, and out goes Betty. 

Bill brings back a third bride, /ran- 
cine (Miss JEANNE De CASsALis), a tem- 
peramental widow. Sam attends as 
usual, A few months pass. Francine, 
who, when thwarted, can throw a dish 
with accuracy, proposes doing so, Out 
goes J’rancine, not haggling about ali- 
mony. Sam the unhookable has mean- 
while succumbed to Betty. It is evi- 
dently a life that has its embarrassing 
complications. 

The smooth quiet skill of Mr, Taurx 
is extremely pleasant to watch. He 


amorous male without offence and in 


where less perceptive players need the 
loud laugh of encouragement. Mr. 
Austin Mevrorp (Sam), with his breezy 
energy, makes a good foil. Miss Ovive 
BLAKENEY Was amusing as the con- 
scienceless young woman of the much- 
marrying classes, with a fine command 
of the local idiom. Of the three wives 
Miss MintaM Srraar as the baby-faced 
gold-digger alone had a part which 
ave much opportunity and carried 
erself well in it. 

A queer play. In retrospect I find 
the fun of rather an ugly kind. But Mr. 
Truex, who carries it upon his own 
shoulders, softens its ugliness and should 
contrive to make it succeed. = 





Our Unspeakable Young. 

_ ** Please exeuse my son for being late as his 
inner tube broke on the way to achool.'’ 

From Letter to Schoolmistress 


* Your own skins can be made into any gar- 
ment or shape. The charges are on a strictly 
wholesale basis."’—Furrier's Advt 


WHY DRAG IN VIENNAP 
Unper the above heading we have 
received the following eloquent protest 
from a musical correspondent who 
seems to be suffering from a recrudes- 
cence of an old malady dealt with 
recently in The Times under the heading, 
“The Return of the Pun": 


Dear Sir,—Arising out of the para- 
graph in your issue of the 12th inst., 
which implies that Vienna is the most 
musical city in the world, may I be per- 
mitted to point out that there are other 
countries and cities for which a strong 
claim ean be made out on the basis of 
their nomenclature? Altona, Tenoriffe 
and Grand Bassam in New Guinea will 
at once recur to the mind of the intelligent 
observer, while it is hardly necessary 
to add that in Bulgaria parliamentary 
business is always. conducted in the 
Sopranje. 

But what wounds a patriotic Britisher 
in this preference shown to the capital 
of Austria is the injustice which it in- 
volves to our beloved country at a time 
when practically the whole of Great 
Britain is employed in making plum- 
puddings in the Mixolydian mode, And 
as for nomenclature, Great Britain 
compares favourably with any country 
in the world in the extraordinarily wide 
range of musical allusiveness revealed 
in its place-names. 

Even the most cursory glance at the 
map will show how far richer we are in 
this respect than Austria. Scotland at 
once rivets our attention with the king- 
dom of Fife and the unusually large pro- 
portion of names with Drum in them. 
The number of instrumentalists in Seot- 
land at the present time may not be 
so large as in the days when a chieftain 
went forth to fight with four-and-twenty 
men and five-and-twenty pipers, but it is 
undoubtedly considerable; and | under- 
stand that the Jew's harp is extremely 
ae among the inhabitants of the 

ebrudes, which, according to the Anglo. 
Israelitish Association, is the original 
spelling of those romantic islands. 

If we turn to Ireland we find much 
the same evidence of the widespread 
diffusion of musical culture. Thus in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin alone we 
note the interesting triad of Dundrum, 
Stillorgan and Bray. A perusal of the 
Gazetteer also discloses the existence of 
Harmony Hall in Westmeath, and the 
Dublin Directory contains upwards of 
forty entries under the banjovial patro- 
nymic of PLuxkerr. In this context 
it is worth adding that the first two 
syllables of the name of PaneREwskt 
undoubtedly point to the Hibernian 
= of that illustrious pianist. 

But it is in England that the pre- 








A great hoon for multiple chins. 


\ 


dominance of the musical element in 


IVARI. [Drckupen 19, 1998 


our nomenclature is most strikingly 
displayed. The name London, as the 
Princess Licunowsky recently observed 
in her article in The Times, is beautiful, 
It sounds like a gong. Wandsworth 





boasts its Melody Road, and Parsifal 


we are met by Great and Little Haut- 
bois in Norfolk, by Chellow and Triangle 
in Yorkshire, Bengeo (an obvious vari- 
ant 6n Banjo) in Hertfordshire, and 
Trumpet in Herefordshire. Finally, to 
return to Vienna and her boasted 


patch upon the iridescent glories with 
which the chemical works of Neweastle 
have painted the waters of the Tyne, 
lam, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
MarMapuke Metrnow, 








THE BIRD TABLE. 


Tue birds that we commonly feed 
On the lawn, with our comforts invit- 


ing, 


need, 
Are not too exciting 
Mostly sparrows and jackdaws and 
starlings, 
Such dull specimens ; 


painty, 
What's pretty and painty and dainty ; 


Like gold-crested wrens, 


And cross-bills in crimson and gules 
And hoopoes and orioles golden, 
And bee-eaters, breaking their bee-eat- 
ing rules 
And being beholden 
To us for their breakfasts and dinners 
Who'd not give ‘em bees; 
Ah, isn’t it sad that we don’t feed, 
For it isn't of course that we won't feed, 
Those painty and dainty heart-winners 
That seldom one sees ? 


Yet The Feeder of all to be fed, 

I'd venture that our case is much like 
His own. Is He mostly employed giving 

bread 

To rave ones and suchlike 
Thechaps with fine fittings, for narrow 's 

The range of ‘em? Thus 
I'd think that He's busiest always 
Purveying for fellows in small ways, 
The commoner fellows, the sparrows, 


The people like us, P. R. C. 





Garden Notes. 
“To-pay IN THE GARDEN. 
T leat Your Pudding Cloths.” 
Provincial Papei 
well 


The begonias should also be 





sherry. 


Road testifies to the operatic preferences 
of N.W.6. If we pass to the provinces | 


mangled and then sprinkled with pale | 


“ Beautiful Blue Danube,” it is not a | 


Our comforts for little companions in | 


No, we don’t get what's pretty and | 


No, we don’t get the dear little darlings | 


| 
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Sik WILLIAM LLEWELLYN, P.R.A. 


THE virtues which adorn LLEWELLYN 

This space is too confined to tell in, 
And therefore I will simply say 
That those with whom the option lay 
Thought he would do for P.R.A., 

A view with which he kindly fell in. 








MR. PUNCH’S PERSONALITIES.—LXXXIV. 
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Sportsman, ‘‘I HEAR THE MASTER'S AWAY FROM HOME, JACK?”’ 


Hunisman (with scorn). ‘‘ Yes, Sir, HE’s 


GONE ABROAD FOR THE SNOWBALLIN’.”’ 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Wxen Viscount Cecm declares, in The Way of Peace 
, (Avian) that “there are no people who are so often wrong 
| as people of common-sense,” he sounds for the one and only 
| time in this modest volume of reprinted lectures a note of 
impatience which comes reasonably enough from the great 
advocate of the League of Nations. Seeing for the future 
of the earth either more wars, with revolutions to follow, 
accompanied by a speedy reduction of population and 
effecting a relapse to the Middle Ages within the lifetime 
of the present rising generation, or as the only realisable 
alternative the application to international affairs of the 
_ principles that have been successful in dealing with indivi- 
_ dual anarehy, he cannot for the life of him understand why 
| he, because he prefers the latter solution, should be reckoned 
| among the unpractical. His advocacy of the League, which 
| is here addressed primarily to members of his own political 
_ party, far from appearing as the romancing of an idealist, 
| 18 a8 plain and moderate as the rather plain and moderate 
prose in which it is expressed. In the background of his 
imagination is a fair and wonderful vision, yet, if it is to be 
| realised, he must convince by his very restraint, and so 

his language is as free from exaggeration as the greatness 

of his theme is incapable of it. He is hampered certainly 
| by a consciousness that the League has as yet found it 
_ impossible to approach certain grave and obvious problems, 

but his record of actual accomplishment is impressive, and 

to his erities he presents repeatedly and unanswerably his 


comfortable assurance on which some of us ave all too 
willing to subside, that things are bound to come out right in 
the end, may be justified, but it is precisely this dead-weight 
of placidity that the writer is most concerned to disturb, 
and “1914” has armed him with many uneasy arguments. 





The Romance of the Road—what could be more romantic ° 
A ride upon coach-back—that charm never fails ; 
Come, Ceci will take us, a coachman gigantic, ve 
Down the road, down the road, with His Majesty's mails, 
To Bath and to Portsmouth, our Anpix—ay, will he 
Just a century back—see, the mail-bags are in, 
And it’s Midsummer Eve and along Piccadilly 
Four steppers are stepping, four scarlet wheels spin. 


Down the road—but enough ; to the grindstone my nose !s; | 
Eyre anp Srorriswoopr's book is this capital show 
That lands us at Bath in the time of wild roses, 
That takes us to Portsmouth in oh ! such a snow; 
And the pictures—old inns in the drifts or the June light 
Such “ Aldins” in colours, in whites too and blacks ; 
But give me that galloping team in the moonlight 
Or that view from the box—bars and pole, chains and backs 


And “a charming old lady ” is dedicatee, 
And, if you are looking about for a present, 

You needn't look further, Sirs, take it from me; _ 
Here's this book of old days, peaceful, all unpedantic, 

Where the hoof-beats of horses shall help you to dream, 
The Romance of the Road—what could be more romantic’ | 


Then there’s maps and old history, gossip and pleasant, | 
| 





challenge for an alternative remedy. Possibly, indeed, the 


Oh, on with the tackle and in with the team ! 


g. il 
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Tt is not often that you get so even- 
minded a view of Russia as that which 
js given in The Memoirs of Alexander 
kof-Mouromtzoff (Murray); and 
the fact that the Count, its author, was 
better known as a water-colour painter 
than as a Russian landed-proprietor by 
no means convicts his testimony as 
that of the indifferent absentee. “A. N. 
Rovesorr,” as he called himself when 
he took up painting, had two primary 
jons—science and the land; and 
nothing was nearer to his heart than 
to live at home and apply the one to Wit 
theother. The enfranchisement of the| |amaeny)) 
serfs on his father’s estate checked the| Wii \ if Hi 
nal plans of his youth, though he | ! AAT 
worked for four years as “arbiter” to Ht 
administer thesystem that hadthwarted| |i/|\/Ai—) 
him. Late in life a very much richer} | | 
inheritance fell to him; and he no 
sooner got his zeal addressed to his 
duties than the War came and ended 
them for ever. In the interval and 
afterwards—he was seventy-four when 
he died last May—‘ A. N. Rovussorr” 
lived and worked in Venice; and mem- 
ories of Waaner, Liszt, Rusinstein 
and Dusr diversify his record. Per- 
the most interesting document is| )/| iM 
a letter of 1882. The Count had just Ah | 


mete 
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mh 
resigned the Chair of Vegetable Physio- Wi | 
logy at Odessa, unusually ruffled by a} f/f | Bilt 
world where everyone wanted to be H AIT 
someone as cheaply and as easily as WM 
possible, This ambition, he insists, is 
not peculiar to Russia. It is part of 
“a world-wide fight "—-sham intellect- 
talism versus honest work. He himself 
toiled to the end on the losing side ; and 
his memoirs, curiously compounded of 
the sensitive impressions of the artist, 
the detached observations of the scien- 
tist and the conventional response of the 
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cosmopolitan aristocrat to society, are 
a commentary and revelation of value. 





THE OPTIMISTS; OR, LONG-DISTANCE CAROLLING. 








Pacts may be stubborn things for most people, but to 
Mr. Epwarp Sackvinie-West they cause no trouble at all. 
In the opening paragraph of Mandrake Over The Water- 
Carrier (HuteMAnn) he reserves the right to break up this 
World of ours and reassemble it as he pleases from chapter 
tochapter. ‘Where no mountain was,” he says, ‘there at 
the next moment may be one.” Catching the spirit of the 
thing, his publishers provide a synopsis of the story, in 
Which they misspell the name of the principal family and 
state that the daughter, Thea, who lost her speech at the 
age of eleven, was “dumb from birth.” The scene of this 
weird story is laid in one of the Channel Islands, where they 

income-tax and grow tomatoes. All the inhabitants 
of the island seem a little mad, but whether this is the effect 
of the tomatoes or of the escape from income-tax is not ex- 
plained. Godfrey Leboucher, the central figure of the book 
and the “water-carrier” of the title, is rather more mad than 
the others. He holds long conversations with his “ Very 

” ; he is visited in moments of crisis by an apparition 
of a man riding a dog; he consults a witch at intervals, 
and he assiduously waters a mandrake-plant whose life 








with an unlettered and almost inarticulate pugilist whose 
luminous sanity is the saving of the book. (He was merely 
a visitor, as you will have guessed.) And that is all that | 
can remember, except that my attention was held many 
times by amusing incidentsand brilliant descriptive passages. 
An irritating book by an author who can take his place im 
the front rank of novelists just as soon as he likes. Are 
witches worth it, Mr. SackviLLE-West ? 


To Kiss the Crocodile (Duck worth) is, it appears, to follow 
the will of others rather than your own, and it is a dangerous 
and may even prove a fatal game to play. It was because 
Roy Ffolliott was weakly complaisant to the whim of Vernon 
Moore, whom he disliked, that he found himself involved in 
an ugly scandal, of the very nature of which he was ignor- 
ant, and was thus impelled to become a wanderer over the 
face of the earth until he met with a fantastic end. Mr. 
Ernest Mitton, a distinguished Shakespearean actor, has 
appropriately taken all the world for the stage of Roy's 
tragedy. After a lavender-scented boyhood in Canterbury Roy 





mysteriously controls his own. His sister Thea falls in love 


— 


came to London, was introduced into the politer Bohemia, | 
and enjoyed himself in rather a futile way until, made des- | 
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perate by the aforesaid scandal, he embarked incontinent on 
a tramp-steamer, which carried him to South America and 
the South Seas, Japan and China, where, having taken to 
opium, he became so deranged that on one occasion “‘ he 
edged away from a copy of Punch.” But it was in Provence 
that the final curtain came down on his brief and troubled 
career. Roy's odyssey has given Mr. Minton the chance of 
| some very purp writing, and indeed the whole book is 
heetically over-coloured. Though mostly in the syncopated 
modern manner, it breathes the last enchantment of the 
‘nineties, of Dorian Gray and the Yellow Book. Roy him- 
self is intolerably precious, but a greater defect is that he 
| never quite materialises. A dreamer, he is hardly “as real 








as a dream,” so that it is impossible to take an absorbing 


Baroness Orczy chooses Canada as the scene for her 
story ‘‘of the regeneration of a young soul,” Blue Eyes and 
Grey (HoppER AND StovucHron), and Amos Bezvin is the 
leading actor in this purging drama. Amos was more foolish 
than inherently wicked, but he did strike (and kill) a police- 
man, and was on his way to Dartmoor prison when the train 
met with a terrible accident. From the wreckage he was 
rescued by a nurse, who allowed the authorities to believe 
that he had been killed, and eventually, under the name of 
Lance Madoc, she exported him to Canada. As regards his 
life during the process of his soul’s regeneration I can testify 
that it was filled to the brim with difficulties and dangers ; 
but, although the medicine administered to him was always 
strong and often unpalatable, he took it without a murmur. A 





| interest in his sorrows. 


The more intimate 1 become 
with the work of Dororny 
| Una Ratcuirre the more | ad- 
mire the ease with which she 
draws her local characters. In 

| Fairings (Tar Bopiery Heap), 
| with its sub-title, “A York- 
| shire Miscellany,” you will find 
some twenty items—verses, 
stories, little plays—delightfully 
written and as delightfully illus- 
trated by Mr. Frep Lawson, 
| whose name might reasonably 
have appeared on the wrapper. 
It is a feast of good things very 
suitable for Christmas fare, 
_and, if I pick out an especial 
| delicacy, it is the play, “‘The 
| Blind Man of Huiltune,” in 
| which Mrs. Rarciirre's know- 
ledge of human nature is ex- 


sincere story, whose main facts, 
the Baroness tells us, are true. 





ee Ra te | 

When the choosing of Christ- | 
mas gifts starts in to trouble | 
you, 

Sea Magic’s worth noting, by 
Beaumont, C, W., 

A romance of the sort that's 
expressly designed 

For the primitive tastes of the | 
Quite Small Boy’s mind: 

There are sailors with pigtails 
and tarpaulin hats, 

And islands with ants on them 
bigger than cats, 

«| Escapes and adventures by 
land and by sea, 

And fighting as bluggy as 
bluggy can be— 

Which, [ hasten to add for the 
soothing of squeam- 


,|Ishly-minded relations, oc- | 








traordinarily evident. For 
| general information let me 
add that the price of this mis- 
| cellany is a guinea, and that 
| the edition is limited to a thou- 
| sand copies. But, although 
it can be read in an hour or 
two, it is a gift that, to those 
| who prefer quality to quan- 
| tity, cannot fail to be wel- 
| come—even if they are not 


| Yorkshire-bred. 








| Ihave promised myself that, 
| when I go to ‘Switzerland 





Harassed Father. “‘1’M AFRAID MY LITTLE BOY'S CBOICE 
IS GOING TO BE RATHER DIFFICULT. 
TO HAVE AN ARK, BUT IT MUST BE A MOTOR ONE.” 


curred in a dream. 

In conclusion, remains but to 
state—WyYNDHAM PAYNE 
Did the quaint coloured pic- 

tures ; the publisher 's Lanz. 


Mr. Punch welcomes his 
own County Songs (METHUEN), 
written by E. V. Lucas and 
illustrated. by Ernest H. 
SHEPARD. 
as evidence of the fact that 


Loew 
CIPO” 


HE HAS CONSENTED J doner, but takes a catholic 








this winter, for reasons of space and weight I shall only 
_ bring three books with me. I have just decided that one of 
| them must be Herr Joser Daninpen’s Art of Ski-ing 
| (Faner anp Gwyer). On the wise assumption that the 
| reader does not know one end of a ski from another, every- 
| thing is clearly explained from the first awful strapping-on. 
| The photographs of ‘ski-ers and ski-fields with which the 
| book teems are not: only of great value in clearing up one’s 
| ideas of such slippery manceuvres as the telemark and the 
| christiania; they are also works of art which make one long 
| more than ever to be out therein the sun. Herr Dautnpen, 
| who lays stress upon the esthetics of ski-ing, deals in 
| separate chapters with every department of the sport, and 
| he writes with the infectious zest of the enthusiast. Alto- 

gether there are one-hundred-and-forty-six illustrations in 
| the book. Whatever the size of the Swiss library one allows 
' oneself, it should rank first in it. 


English countryside. 


pictures in colour by G. D. Armour, all of which are based 
on his Punch drawings; with comments on each picture by 
“CrascreDo.” The book is produced as an édition-de-luze. 








Societies Which We Hasten to Join. 


* May I add for the benefit of those who may wish to become mem- 
bers that there is a Society ‘for the Prohibition of Cruel ports’?” 
Extract from letter in Provincial Paper. 


Especially the kind that tastes of brown sugar. 





‘The main point of Mr. MacDonald’s argument was that the bean 
was the economic and scientific key of the situation.’’ 
Liverpool Paper. 
That is, be full of them yourself and yet give them to the 
other fellow. 








Mr. Punch is no mere Lon- | 


| 
; 


They may be taken | 


interest in the whole of the | 
Also Humour in the Hunting Field | 
(Lonpon Country Lire, Lrp.), a collection of sporting 


| 


| 
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CHARIVARIA. 


B.B.C. employs an official to 
| sgathe broadcasters’ nerves, it seems. 
‘}M@ such solicitude is shown for the 
perves of listeners-in. 


3 A doctor suggests that we need a new 

for Christmas. For ourselves we 
are content with the old one, “ Bismuth 
as Usual.” x 


The dipper, which sings even in the 

winter, is said to be our only diving 

-bird. The bathroom warbler, of 
course, doesn’t dive. 


Visitors to the special Parliamentary 
exhibition at the London Museum ex- 
press disappointment at not finding a 





cognition of her achievements as a big- 
game hunter. In the jungle they never 
see this Swiss miss miss. 


Mr. C. V. Boys, F.RS,, is to lay be- 
fore the Royal Astronomical Society an 
improved device for ascertaining the 
exact time. It is expected to mark an 
enormous advance upon the old Green- 
wich practice of sending out to ask a 
policeman. a 


Chariot-racing is being introduced 
into Glasgow, but it is not anticipated 
that Ben Hur will become a national 
feature like Ben Lomond. 


Children should not be told “ bogey ” 
tales, we are advised, but simple stories 
of real life that will induce them tn- 





According to a well-known actress 
the qualities required by a girl who 
wants to go on the stage are the cour- 
age of a lion, the hide of a rhinoceros, 
and the endurance of an Arctic explorer. 
The very qualities, in fact, that are re- 
quired by a girl who wants to get into 
the gallery on a first night. 

* 


* 

_A witness in a London court per- 
sisted in nodding his replies to quest‘ons. 
Apparent y the Judge missed the oppor- | 
tunity of telling him that he was in a | 
court of justice and not @ cinema. 





A jazz-band contest is to be held on 
the Continent. What is the League of | 
Nations doing? : 





A London Mayor confesses that he | 





tative collec- 
tion of hats through 
which statesmen have 


talked. 


Lord CAsTLEROSSE 
considers intelligence a 
handicap to women. It 
is, however, almost in- 
dispensable to goss p- 
writers. . x 


A new theatre is to 
have a roof-garden, It 
is hoped that leading 
ladies will be able to 
grow their own bou- 
qutts. .. 


The nts of one of 
ee OC. team in 

lia relate that 
when he was a boy he 
was so keen on playing 
@icket that they had 
to fetch him in to tea. 












vip 
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*“ DADDY, HAVE YOU A WED PENCIL?” 
“YES; WHAT DO YOU WANT IT FOR?” 
“T WANT TO WITK A FWEATENING LETTER TO FARVER CHRISTMAS. 


ae 
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has never passed an | 
examination in his life. | 
So much for the belief | 
that candidates for | 
mayoralties have to sit | 
for a pretty stiff one. 


According toa weekly | 
paper the doctor who 
was summoned to a 
man who had swal- 
lowed a collar-stud has 
had three tries, but | 
failed to locate it. Wei | 
fear the patient will 
have to buy another 
one. 


: 


The decision to lower 
military musical instru- 
ments to civilian pitch 
does not, if is under- | 
stood, apply to the ser- | 
geant-major. 





A correspondent in a | 





He has, however, learnt to adapt him- 
self to this feature of first-class matches. 


Arrangements are being made to cele- 
twenty-one years of peace in the 
hat-making industry. It is hoped that 
will not make the occasion an 

éxeuse for exceptional madness. 


_ Arecent General Knowledge question 
ita daily paper was, ‘“‘ Who is Michael 
Arlen?" We regard this attitude to- 
wards our genii as a pose. 


Mr. J. C. Squime’s team is to play a 
@icket-match at Hambledon on New 
Year's Day, whatever the weather may 
be.” We trust the London Mercury will 
well above zero. 

a 
Mile. Viviexyx pe Warrevitte has 
elected a member of honour of the 
Natural History Society, in re- 











consciously to prepare themselves for 
the struggle to come. This puts us in 
a quandary as to telling the little ones 
about the Income-Tax Collector. 


Lions are said to have been originally 
striped. That they are now more easily 
distinguishable from tigers is due to 
Nature’s efforts to assist the zoologist. 


Human speech, we are told, originated 
in pantomime. It is therefore approx- 
imately coeval with the pantomime 
joke. 

Aumer Hasum Bey, writing in 
Ikdam, made the suggestion that Turkey 
should celebrate Christmas. “Turkey 
for the Turks,” is his slogan. 


We read of a dentist who sings at his 
work. It is a consolation to reflect that 





a saxophonist cannot do this. 


daily paper protests against those who 
make fun of chess. We should have 
thought it was realised years ago that 
chess is no joke. 


Mr. Enear Waace's denial of the | 
statement, published in The Daily News, | 
that he is an enthusiastic Liberal, has | 
cast a gloom over Abingdon Street. 


«A business man fee!s at his worst | 
on a Tuesday,” says a writer. It so) 
often means that his week-end is draw- | 
ing to a close. | 

' 
| 


Music-hall turns are being given in a | 
London draper’s shop. Husbands pre- | 
fer this to being parked out on the cold 
pavement. . 





“Ts a woman too old to work at | 
fifty?” asks a gossip-writer. Not if | 





she is a pantomime fairy. 
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_ she reminded the King, and 
‘had to admit that her forethought was 
| justified. 


-estentation, but, on the other hand, it 
_ prevented duplication and has been a 
) hairy custom ever since radiant beauty 
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THE STILL SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
(A modern version of a very old story.) 
Iv was entirely her mother’s idea 
that the fairies were invited to the little 
Princess's christening. 
“Think of the presents they ‘Il bring,’ 
is Majesty 


The fairies’ habit of publicly announe- 
ing their gifts savoured perhaps of 


was bestowed upon the same infant by 
both a blonde and a brunette. The un- 
fortunate child grew up piebald in the 
effort to resemble both givers. 

Their open-handed performance was 
almost over before the arrival of the 
fairy to whom no invitation had been 
sent. To add to her annoyance she 
had been asked to show her card by 
the palace deteetive (whom she changed 
at once to a pink ferret), and now with 
a malignant smile she pronounced her 
curse, 

“On her eighteenth birthday,” she 
declared, ‘‘the Princess shall knit her 
first jumper and be compelled to wear it.” 

At these words the Princess, young as 
she was, broke into such piercing screams 
that the youngest fairy was moved to 
amend her sister's harsh decree. 

“The dear child,” she said, “need 
not wear the jumper. Instead she shall 
fall into a swoon, from which a Prince 
shall awake her in due course.” 

As the Princess grew up in the 
strictest seclusion her attendants were 
warned never to mention jumpers in 
her presence. Indeed, as one who 
swooned easily, she was kept in pro- 

found ignorance of all the prevailing 
fashions; but the decrees of the fairies 
are not easily defeated. 

One day a careless visitor to the 
State apartments, which were always 
thrown open to the public on Bank 
Holidays, left behind the newspaper in 
which his sandwiches had been wrap 
and so revealed to Her Royal Highness 
(who read it) all the nece details 
for the perpetration of the fatal jumper. 

To procure needles and wool through 
a love-sick page was an easy matter, 
and in due course the first part of the 
fairy’s curse was fulfilled. One glance at 
the finished garment and the Princess 
fell senseless before you could say sal 
volatile. 

Throughout the time when she lay 
slumbering in her bower never once till 
the day of their death did the devotion 
of her parents falter. Every day the 
windows were opened to air the place, 


an authenticated copy of her birth-cer- 
tificate to facilitate the obtaining of her 
old-age pension when at last she woke, 
should that happy event not take place 
as soon as they hoped, And often and 
often they talked of her. 

“T do trust the dear Prince will be 
good to her,” the Queen would say; 
“she never was strong.” And one day 
she added, “I think I'll leave a note 
telling him how much good Pinkerton’s 
Popular Pilules have always done me.” 
t was a kindly thought, and after 
that she got into the way of placing b 
the sleeper's bedside anything which 
struck her as likely to be useful at the 
great awakening. Any advertisement 
ofa quickly-prepared breakfast food 
earned its p here, and the very in- 
genious spirit-stove on which it could 
have been prepared gave later archmo- 
logists quite a wrong idea of the funeral 
customs of the Princess's era. 

The Prince when he arrived was an 
earnest youth with a habit of looking 
before he leapt. He carefully read the 
manuscrivts and letter-press awaiting 
him before wpplying himself to the task 
of resuscitation. Then he used every 
method of which he had heard. He 
shook her with a violence that almost 
bordered on familiarity; he imitated an 
alarm clock with really remarkable 
realism. He even ventured to employ 
a damp sponge upon Her Royal High- 
ness. In short, he did everything ex- 
cept follow his instinct. 

And that he dared not do owing to 
his fatal practice of looking on both 
sides of everything. For on the back 
of the’ advertisement of the quickest 
breakfast food of all was an article 
(which Her Majesty had overlooked) in 
which Our Medical Correspondent had 
set forth all the dangers of kissing. 

Reluctantly the conscientious Prince 
stole from the room, leaving the fairy’s 
arrangements incomplete. He had been 
brought up to reverence expert opinion, 
and had never heard the theory that it 
is no bad thing for a young man to live 


ped | dangerously. 


Commercial Humour. 

“Buy Bririsn Gamwrs 
AND Keep tHe Home Fines Burnixa,” 
Notice in Shop. 





“£18,000 Girt To Bury Grammar ScHoon,”’ 

Manchester Paper. 
Smith Minor says he'll help to dig for 
nothing. Se WS ee Se 


_**There was more booing when Larwood re- 
lieved Geary for the last over before lunch, 
the crowd counting Larwood's steps as he ran 
up to the wicket. oo0000i olooo ooion wladart- 
mher yida- f,ii.""—Birmingham Paper. 





every spring the chamber was cleaned, 


| and in the of her dress was kept 


But just as with the “Talkies” the 





ere 
—— 


———_ 


BALLADS FOR BROADBROWS. 
Noorurnr. 
Tus party is rather a bore ; 
I chall go to such parties no more ; 
Will somebody kind 
My overcoat find 
And quietly show me the door ? 
i'm weary of standing about 
Making silly remarks in a shout ; 
The sandwiches taste 
Of photograph paste, 
And now the white wine has run out! 
I shall go to bed early to-night, 
I'm feeling a litile bit done ; 
But I like the young lady in white, 
And it's only @ quarter-to-one. 


Oh, why do we gather in herds 
Like a lot of excitable birds, 
And chatter and bawl 
About nothing at all 
In mainly inaudible words ? 
There are seventy women and men 
In this room, and it holds about ten. 
You heard what I said ? 
L am going to bed, 
And it’s merely a question of “When?” 
I shall go to bed early to-night, 
I'm feeling a little int bine ; 
But I like the young lady in white— 
And it’s only a quarter-to-two. 


There are too many people who write; 
They ‘re most of them present to-night; 
And how I abhor 
The musical bore 
Who has collared the charmer in white! 
And as for this girl with a mane, 
She gives me a positive pain! 
She talks of James Joycr 
In a bronchial voice, 
And I don’t want to see her again. 
But I do like the lady in white, 
And I wish she was married to me. 
I shall go to bed early to-night 
Oh, dear, it’s a quarter-to-three! 


It's becoming a chronic complaint ; 
They 're all of them here, 
They ‘ve finished the beer, 

And I think I am going to faint. 


Our talk was exciting but slight ; 
“Good evening,” she said, 
“T am going to bed ; 


And I wish we had met a bit more. 
I shall go to bed early to-night- 
Oh, gosh ! it’s a quarter-to-four ! 
A.P 


P. H. 


Things Which Might Have Been 
Less Bluntly Expressed. 
“The Branch decided that it could not send 
a delegate to Calcutta for the annual general 
meeting of the All-India Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association, owing 0 








local accent rather spoils the effect. 


financial stingency.”—IJndian Paper. 





But I've met the young lady in white; | 


There are too many people who paint ; 


So glad to have met you—Good-night !" | 
Still, I’ve met the young lady in white, | 


| 


| 
| 
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THE PIECE OF RESISTANCE. 


Joun Bunn. “LOOKS A LITTLE HEAVY.” ape 1 RUE 
NevitLe CHAMBERLAIN (proudly). «AND WELL IT MAY; THERE’S MONEY IN EVERY 
MOUTHFUL OF IT.” 
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Perfect Shopman (to customer who has been overwhelmed in fierce charge of bargain-hunters). “ARE YOU BEING ATTENDED TO, 


Moppam ?” 
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THIS MUFTI QUESTION, 


Ar the moment we somehow feel that 
| the Colonel doesn’t like pointed refer- 
ences to mufti being made in his pre- 
_sence. We know this not so much by 
‘anything that he says but from the 
/ way that he suddenly puts down his 
| paper and looks at you through his 
| eyebrow-eaves, like the chucker-out at 
| a restaurant telling someone at 2 a.m., 
| No, he can’t see the Ma: Any- 
| way, conversation wilts and dies, and 
generally restarts jerkily on safer sub- 
jects, like platoon-drill and Private 

| Barrel's sore feet. 
This order about Plain Clothes and 
| Well-Behaved Privates was at the 
bottom of it. Previously, only non- 
commissioned officers of the rank of 
| sergeant and upwards were allowed, in 
| our battalion at any rate, to wear plain 
| clothes when walking out, but now the 
| privilege has been extended to Well- 
| Behaved Privates. 


This makes things much more awk- 





mon for you to discover that the 
exceedingly well-dressed gentleman 
strolling in town, whose face seemed so 
vaguely familiar that you took him for 
someone on the Command Stuff and 
ingratiatingly raised your hat, was after 
all only the new geant-Major of 
“B”" Company. It was a blow to your 
dignity but, prior to the order, you at 
least had this consolation: you could 
never fall into the same polite error 
with anyone below the rank of sergeant. 
But now of course you can—and do; 
for it is astonishing how different a 
Well-Behaved Private looks when in 
mufti. In fact, the chances are about 
ten to one that the half-recognised and 
beautifully-dressed acquaintance wear- 
ing a monocle is none other than that 
well-behaved Private Rifle. And when, 
a day or so after you have politely 
raised your hat to him in mufti, you 
find you have, in the interests of dis- 
cipline, to check him for not saluting 
you correctly when in uniform, the 
affair becomes almost Gilbertian. 








ward than before. It was not uncom- 


Even so, awkward as it is to have 


one’s troops oozing immaculately about 
the streets in Savile Row suitings, you 
can find excuses for your involuntary 
courtesy. Just as it is inculcated in 
the soldiery that they salute the King’s 
uniform and not the officer himself, so 
it may be held that when Lieutenant 
Swordfrog inadvertently raises his hat 
to Private Muzzle he is not concerned 
with Private Muzzle qua Private Muz- 
ule, but is merely paying a just tribute 
to Private Muzzle’s marvellously cut 

lus-fours. But it is when Private 

utt insists on designating by the name 
of mufti a pair of eozoic corduroy trou- 
sers and something nondescript to carry 
them on up to a knotted spotted hand- 
kerchief round his neck that the situa- 
tion becomes really embarrassing. Only 
the other day Lieutenant Holster was 
jilted by his third fairy this dancing 
season on the score of having such 
common friends—just because Private 
Butt, attired as above, took his cap off 
affably to him in the High Street o! 
Havershot. 












So the Colonel took action, and said 
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{making the army not what it was. 
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that before being granted permission to 
wear muftievery Well-Behaved Private 
e before him wearing the 
intended suit of plain clothes, in order 
that it might be sartorially “ passed.” 
This led to some humorous parades 
outside Battalion Headquarters. Where 
one was accustomed to see only privates 
jn smart uniform lined up to interview 
the Colonel, it came as a shock to ob- 
gerve in their place Private Barrel 
wearing a flannel shirt with a red 
i pe, suspiciously reminiscent of 
the Government “four-by-two” rifle- 
deaning flannel, Private Pullthrough 
nervously re down & mauve 
lounge suit, Private O'Jector running a 
cautious thumb over his trouser-crease 
with the air of one testing a razor-blade, 
and Private Sling and his next number 
re-knotting more artistically each other's 
Zingari and Guards ties. To hear the 
RS.M. reproving Private Trigger for 
still standing at ease instead of at atten- 
tion when the error was due, not to 
Private Trigger’s feet, but to Private 
Trigger’s very Oxford bags, was highly | 
instructive; while to see Private Rifle 











in lavender spats and lemon brogues 

rned like a Gruyére was an educa- | 
tion in itself. Rumour had it that even | 
Lieutenant Holster, who is a bit of an | 
exquisite, was unobtrusively present at 
one or two of these parades to pick up 
a few dress hints. 

At first Colonel Howitzer took far too 
much interest in the business. The | 
Adjutant, who can never do anything by 

ves, was of course to blame in this. 
Under the Colonel’s approving eye, he 
used to examine the prospective proud 
walkers from every angle with all the | 
airofa foreman cutter, talking learnedly 
about good fits and coming to the figure 
and soon, till at last he came up against 
Private Rifle’s best lounge. Private | 
Rifle’s best lounge didn’t come to the | 
figure. Private Rifle’s figure came to | 
in a few places, then evidently got | 
Rervous and went away again. And/| 
When he explained indignantly that his 
wnele, who had knocked it up for him, 
Was actually a tailor in Bethnal Green 
the Colonel realised that one could take | 
things too seriously, and the rigour of | 
the sartorial inspections was modified. 

Then one day the Colonel received a 

ww. An application came in from 
Private Muzzle to have an inspection 

of a second suit of mufti. This 
a@noyed the Colonel, who at heart is of 
the type that holds a soldier is a soldier, 
; , and the King’s uniform should 
good enough for him. For a private, 
One suit of mufti was practically aristoc- 
*asy; for him to wish to possess two 
‘Was rank Upper-Ten. In fact, it was 











ae te Muzzle, however, was at last 
ae br m2 — — 
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Instructress (to Beginner). “ AT FIRST YOU MAY FIND IT A LITTLE TIRING TO THE 


FEET.” 
Beginner. “ WELL, ODDLY ENOUGH, IT 


GkTS ME IN THE ARMS.” 








told to parade at 10 a.m. in his second 
suit of mufti, and the Colonel was de- 
termined to be very strict. Unfortun- 
ately his nerve was badly shaken just 
before the interview by the arrival in 
his office in multi of a subaltern at- 
tached from another unit. The Colonel, 
examining him from the trouser-legs 
up, began to find fault with his clothes 
before reaching his face, and by the 
time explanations had been issued all 
round he was in no fit state to grapple 
with the ultimate fact of Private 
Muzzle’s second suit. 

For at ten o'clock in the morning and 


wearing a check cloth cap, which was 
all the civilian headgear he had got, 
Private Muzzle, whose intention it was 
to do the local dances in better style, 
appeared abruptly before the Colonel 
in a brand-new dinner - jacket outfit, 
complete with dickey and imitation 


claret-decanter. 

As I say, we somehow feel the Colonel 
doesn’t like references to mufti just 
now ; and even Holster, the exquisite, is 
heard to say when in the Presence that 
he is going to change out of uniform 
into “ his others.” A.A 
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BUT DON’T HANG HIM. 

I nave a dog to give away. 

I don't mean that I am going to give 
him away, or even to sell him, but I 
intend to give away his character. This 
is an age for candour about the intelli- 
gence of our friends. Let us for once 
be candid about the intelligence of a dog. 

My dog isa foo!, Excessive friendli- 
ness is what you would mark most on 
meeting him, but I bave had friendly 
dogs before. It is difficult to describe 
without seeming to exaggerate the 
friendliness of this particular dog. 

Once (and never again) I took him on 
au lead into the High Street during those 





10 p.m., when he goes to bed in his 
basket. After that he would not bark 
if he were taken up and put into a sack. 
When he was very young he used to 
be chained to the basket, and now he 
insists on wearing this chain or he will 
not go to sleep. Nor will he readily go 
to sleep unless he bas spent some period 
of the evening in human company. If 
one has been ont all the evening and 
he has been lying alone in the drawing- 
room, it is necessary to give him from 
ten to twenty minutes’ silent company 
before he will go to bed, otherwise he 
whines most of the night. 

He is intensely frightened of novel- 
ties. An attempt to teach him to hold 





pe ot aeeceere Ht ae en eee 


one occasion a squirrel, executing a 
difficult traverse, fell on to his nose 
which frightened him so much that he 
ran away. He barks fiercely at cats 
when they are on walls, but does not 
notice them on the ground. 

He will lie at a mouse-hole for half. 
an-hour. He has a passion, when 
opportunity arises, for chasing hares, 

ature having handicapped him in this 
respect by about sixty-five yards in 
sae? hundred. He is very good at 
catching wasps in the air and eating 
them, oc sangd liking the peppery 
taste. He also eats snails. And string. 

The dog is brindled, but both his 





front paws are white. He has spent 





morning hours when {~ 
ladies mostly shop. He 
appeared to know them 
all, and in fact he did 
know a great many. I “Vy 
believe he has more hu- 
man acquaintances (not 
to speak of the others) 
than any dog within 
the area of half-a-mile. 
Lovely figure after love- 
ly figure stooped to 
greet him, pat him and 
say, ** Hullo, Dash, how 
are you?” 

For the purposes of 
this article Is call 
him “ Dash.” 

On every occasion 
he prop his front 
paws on theirsilk stock- 
ings and gazed up wist- 
fully into their eyes. 
Many of these lovely 
figures I did not know 
myself. When they 
had finished patting my 
dog they regarded me, 
at the further end of 
the strap, with a cold 
distant stare and 
passed on. 
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The Laggard in Love. “1 88 YOU HAVG INCORPORATED IN YOUR SCHEME 
OF DECORATION THAT PARASITIC PLANT WHICH THE DRUIDS OF OLD REGARDED 
AS AN OBJECT OF PECULIAR REVERENCE.” 
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the odd moments dur- | 
ing three-and-a-half | 
years in trying to lick | 
this white off and re. | 
store the dark colour | 
which he supposes | 
ought to be there. 
Whenever he can find | 
any muddy water that 
smells, this dog will 
wallow in it, but he 
shuns clean water like 
the plague. He is terri- 
fied of the sea, and on 
being taken out by a 
bather and put down 
to swim with his head 
to shore, lost his nerve 
so completely that he 
turned round and struck 
out for France. Let 
any of those fair ladies 
upon whom he fawns 
change into a bathing- 
costume and walk down 
the High Street in that, 
and she will see friend 
liness changed into hate 
and fear. He likes roll- 
ing in the snow. For 
his sake I wish there 
were more of it It is 








Every one of them imagined that my 
| dog was especially delighted to see her 
the most ridiculous delusion in the 
world. Silk stockings are his hobby. 
Light silk stockings. He does not care 
about dark ones. He will prop himself 
up by his front paws against any pair 
of light silk-stockings that happens to be 
stationary, and wait there to be fondled. 
Children affect him in the same way, 
_ and about twenty-five per cent of men. 
But with men you can never tell. For 

_ instance, he always runs affectionate! 

_ to the policeman to be fondled when 
the policeman is walking up the road, 
but he always barks at the policeman 

_ when the policeman is walking down 

| the road. 

| He also barks whenever anybody 
comes to the house, up to the hour of 


a lump of sugar on his nose caused him 
so much terror that he creeps into the 
corner of the room at the sight of a 
— of sugar, and will not eat sugar 
at all. He is cowardly, but not to the 
extent of failing to be utterly silly. He 
invariably noses open any garden gate 
that is liable to swing to and shut him 
in, and then howls with fear till he is 
released. He never fails to run blithely 
and perkily up to the largest dogs he 
may meet, however menacing their ap- 
rance, and seldom misses motor-cars 
xy more than a hair's breadth if he 
ae ag to be crossing the road on some 
futile and unprofitable trail. 
He will spend half a morning hunting 
for rabbits; but with far more pleasure 
he will spend a whole morning in hunt- 





ing grey squirrels from tree to tree. On 





the only clean thing he likes rolling in. 

Hehates motoring unless he isallowed 
to lie between the gear lever and the 
clutch. He digs holes in gardens, sand 
and hearth-rugs, but he will not go 
down an earth. He is rather fond of 
dead crabs. He insists on lying be 
tween one's feet and the fire. Passion 
ately addieted to playing games with 
anyone he can bully or cajole into amus- 
ing him, he insists that any ball, stick 
or stone should be dealt with precisely in 
the way of which he approves. _ If not 


he will stop and sulk at once. Nothing 
will ever induce him to play any game on 


his own account, but he will lose or bury 
in the garden any ball or glove with 
which he has been accustomed to play, 
forget about it, and expect it to be re- 
produced as by magic when he needs it 
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Cynthia (bored with constant reference to the fact that she is a twin), “MUMMY, NOW THAT PAM AND ME ARE SIX, NEED Wk 


BE TWINS ANY LONGER?” 


again, His favourite food, judged over 
& period of three years, is the white of 
eggs. 

In short, the dog is mad. I do not 
Mean dangerously mad, but just an im- 
becile; and he has the cunning which 

_ 80es with arrested development. 
For instance, “they” will not allow 
him to jump up on the sofa. You can 
throw a golf-ball—one of his favourite 
toys—on to the sofa while “ they” are in 
the room and he will give no sign that he 

hoticed it. But if “they ” leave the 
on he has jumped up and seized it 

@ twinkling of an eye. 


Once he was boarded witha neighbour. 








‘T suppose you always allow him to 
lie on the drawing-room sofa?” she said 
rather disapprovingly. 

“ But of course not.” 

‘‘ Heinsisted on doing it in our house,” 
she declared. He would. 

Nobody believes any evil of him be- 
cause of his flattery and his earnest eyes. 
He trades on his good looks, likeacinema 
It is Christmas time and | love 
But I am glad I have given him 

Evox. 


atar, 
him. 
away. 





The Extremely Modest American. 
‘We will do our dammodest, expression 
américaine qui peut étre traduite par: * Nous 





ferons de nctre mieux.’ ''—French Paper. 


Good News for Sishgasts. 
“Gilbert, More sishga. A t C etacin ehrdlu.” 
Booksellers’ Paper. 
This problem is still rather etaoin shrdlu 
to Mr. Punch. 


The Napoleon of the N.W. 
‘* Widower (50) desires to be sole paying 
guest in London, N.W, district from Jan, 1.” 
Daily Paper. 


We are afraid we cannot guarantee him | 


this singularity. 


“Tt is a curious sight when the gardens are 
in blcom to watch dozens of artists squatting 
on their easels."— Australian Paper. 


And to watch the gay designs growing | 


on their camp-stools. 
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TOPSY, M.P. 

XV.—Has a Swapry CurisrMas. 

Trix my little snowdrop all the com- 
pliments of the season and I do hope you 
got the Sunlight Lamp because I could 
think of nothing else to comfort you in 
the bestial months that are before us, my 
dear Haddock and I have a ten minutes 
sun-debauch every evening before bed, 
only of course Science changes so often 
these days and the latest my dear is 
that sunlight and fresh air are definitely 
baneful and there’s some new doctor 





what with everything the old problem 
arose Shall we raid the Barnacles and 
if so how, because you know there's 
an age-long feud between Beaver and 
White Ladies and they 're always play- 
ing the most mature practical jokes 
on each other my dear one year we 
all went over to White Ladies and 
dressed up as the domestic staff and 
utterly waited at lunch and every- 
thing, and my dear they had the hugest 
house-party and nobody spotied us till 
the liqueur-stage when as luck would 





have it I gave Admiral Flabb a créme 





it was so and we all dressed up like con- 
genital aunts and hereditary aldermen, 
my dear beards and spectacles and clus. 
ters of jet and veils and everything, and 
we flashed over to White Ladies seven 
of us in the middle of dinner-time. 
Well my dear it was arranged that J 
was to be the spokes-girl, Mrs. Thimble- 
foot of West Wockleham, and my dear 
when Ronnie heard that Mrs. Thimble- 
foot of West Wockleham was waiting he 
quite torpedoed out. of the dining-room 
with the pinkest cracker-cap on and 
my dear pursued by two inflammable 





who shuts all his sufferers 
up in a dark room with a 
bad smell, and they say it's 
too salubrious, however un- 
fortunately I'd bought your 
present before I heard this, 
and of course after all the 
trouble we've had about the 
revoltage and everything I 
_ really can’t start pulling the 
_ house to pieces again to in- 
stal the Stale Air System, 
and if you think the Lamp’s 
_too old-fashioned you'd 
better hide it away darling 
till Sunlight comes in again. 
_ Well my dear we’ve had 
the most tribal and alimen- 
tary Christmas, my dear I 
do think that Christmas 
is the one season that ought 
to always be spent in the 
home but if possible some- 
bcdy else's because here we 
are at the Antons’ and my 
dear it’s too reposeful not 
having to calculate food- 
stuffs for siz days ahead, 
and of course I rather adore 
all the orthodox Yulery as 
_long as somebody else has 
the yading labour of getting 
| it ready, my dear you know 
| always respond to mistle- 
, toe and holly whenit's there, 
but as forclimbing up ladders 
with bosomfuls of. greenery, 
my dear too Scandinavian, 




















Heavily-laden Christmas Postman (delivering a postcard in the 
Jirst house on his round). “ WELL, THAT'S GOT RID 0’ ONE, ANYHOW.” 


fairies trying to hold mistle- 
toe over his head, my dear 
too corybantic the whole 
thing, so weall looked rather 
forgiving and said we 'd come 
over from West Wockleham 
to wish our Member a Happy 
Christmas, only unfortu- | 
nately we ‘d missed our con. | 
nections and things, were 
days late and had had noth- | 
ing to eat, so of course the 
least he could do was to ask 
hisstarvingconstituents into 
the feast, to the intense dis- 
gust of his assembled revel- | 
lers, because my dear we 
looked like seven black sta- 
lactites, mydeartoo baroque, 
and of course the place was | 
the usual Christmas sham- | 
bles and mess, my dear | 
almonds and raisins and | 
cracker-caps and bits of tur- | 
key and mince-pies and | 
mottoes and broken glasses | 
and balloons and every- 

thing, so of course we were 

too shocked and cast a cloud 

of gloom by refusing cham- 

pagne, and then Fory For- | 
tescue, who my dear was | 
made up like a missionary 
said suddenly Peace Pagans 
have you no SHAME and so 
then my dear I rose to the 
little feet and made the 
most spiritual speech about 











and of coursea Christmas-tree intoricates 
me provided | haven't had to stand on 
tip-toe and tie those combustible glass 
bobbles on to it, not to mention candles 
which will not be perpendicular, how- 
ever well the Antons have their princi- 
pal orgy at luach because of their herds 
of young so of course by about teatime 
there was rather a lethargic reaction 
in the house, especially as Haddock 
| would keep playing folk-songs on the 
organ which is quite Paradise to Had- 
dock but mere anguish to the entire 
| vicinity, in fact at four-thirty a most 
Cadogan guest who is lacerated by the 
best music merely ordered his car and 
drove petulantly back to London; so 


de menthe instead of cognac or some- 
thing, my dear too unsuitable, however 
it only shows how little people notice 
the menial beings who hand them food, 
well doesn't it ? 

Well my dear this time we were all 
quite planiess and not a mind would 
function, but of course I was too deter- 
mined on witchery of some sort because 
Ronnie Barnacle is one of the Whips 
and has been a complete blanket about 
my little Bills, anyhow at last I had a 
brain-blossom, and I said Let ’s be a kind 
of prawn-faced deputation from Ronnie's 
constituency, because of course he's too 
pussilanimous and knocks at the knees 








the absolute significance of Christmas, 
because I said Brothers and Sisters 
this is no way to celebrate a sacred | 
season, what brothers is all this grapery 
and crackerdom, these salted almonds 
and crystallised greengages, what are 
these fleshly berries suspended o’er 
the threshold and for what this hea- 
then foliage on the walls, tear down 
the paper streamers brethren and O 
my sisters utterly pop the blue bal- 
loons, because after all this is a rather 
religious day and I do not think that | 
the Good Vote of Wockleham would | 
like to think of their Member commem- 
orating same in festoons of coloured | 








at the smell of an elector, well my dear 


paper and the most Mephistophely mask 
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THE SEASONABLE TOUCH. 


COUNTRY UNCLE THINKS HE'LL HELP TO MAKE THINGS GO AT TOWN NIECE’S PARTY, 
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and blowing a penny trumpet, not to 
_ mention a bunch of raisins over the left 
| ear, well my dear meanwhile the whole 
| of our party sat scowling over their 
| eatables like Savonarola at breakfast- 
time, and of course the Barnacle ets 
were foo mute and remorseful and you 
| ought to have seen them one by one 
| stealthily discarding the cracker-caps, 
we!l I said when we came to wish the 
| Member happiness we meant happiness 
_of the soul and the after-life and every- 
| thing and not the carnal merriment 
of port-wine and mistletoe, because I 
said we'd rather ted to find him 
| singing hymns with the servants or 
working out a scheme to amend the 
| morals of Europe, but as it was we felt 
we were rather redundant and had bet- 
ter leave them to their godless revelry, 
and with these words darling we rose 
up and marched out into the night 
leaving a clammy silence at the festive 
board. 

Well my dear we listened outside the 
dining-room window and after about 
five minutes the sounds of hilarity 
began again, but rather tremulous be- 
cause my dear I heard afterwards that 

_ poor Ronnie was perfectly dank with 
| aprehension, so then we began singing 
_ carols, at least we sang King Wenceslas 














because that was the only one we all 
knew, and after we'd sung about that 
over-rated monarch about seventeen 
times poor Ronnie came out and flung 
pocketfuls of money into the darkness, 
but we said Keep your contagious 
lucre Squire, all we want is to save 
your soul, and then Foxy in the most 
rustical dialect began to absolutely 
pray for Ronnie's soul, which of course 
is about the most carbolic thing that 
one man can do to another in public, 
so my dear Ronnie fled blushing into 
the house and we sang Wenceslas a lot 
more and after about the tenth time 
somebody poured water on us from up- 
stairs but missed, so we all prayed 
loudly for Ronnie again, and hoped that 
some kind angel would utterly wean 
our good young Squire from his corrupt 
companions and flighty London-folk 
and everything, so at last the whole 
house-party rushed out with the most 
homicidal umbrellas and things, so I 
gave a girlish shriek and we tore off 
our make-up just in time to escape a 
massacre, because my dear Ronnie’s 
guests were practically incandescent 
with rage, well then we all went in 
and found Ronnie quite hysterical in 
the billiard-room, my dear gulping hot 








cocoa and muttering bits out of the 








A KINDRED SPIRIT. 








Catechism which I rather fear is all 
the Scripture he remembers, well he 
was too relieved, and after that of course 
we had a magical party, however many 
a true word ‘s spoken in jest they say 
and I rather think that Ronnie wiil 
have a rather more Christian Christ- 
mas next year, no more now darling 
your little evangelist Topsy. A. P.H. 





THE STAGE GP. 


I po not know the result of the de- 
liberations of the learned society which 
met recently to consider the position of 
doctors on the stage, but I certainly 
think it is high time that some publicity 
was given to the case of the stage Gen- 
eral ctitioner. 

As every playgoer knows, the stage 
G.P. is invariably a very genial and 
jolly fellow and, to all appearances, as 
well qualified for his job as any G.P. in 
real life. What, I fear, often escapes the 
casual eye is the extreme difficulty the 
unfortunate man must have in making 
a living. 





His lot is very different from that of | 


the stage specialist. 
extremely partial to obseure and com- 
plicated diseases, which keep the stage 





specialist in regular and profitable eim- 








Uncle. “YES, THAT'S BETTER. THE EXPRESSION APPEALS TO ME.” 


Stage folk, while | 
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ment, appear to be miraculously 
une from the majority of minor 
gilments. One rarely sees them in bed 
with influenza, or prostrate with lumb- 
ago, or making a nuisance of themselves 
with hay-fever; their delightfully pre- 
cocious children never go about whoop- 
ing with whooping-cough, nor do they 
go spotty with measles or pallid with 
biliousness. 
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When therefore the stage G.P. makes | 
his appearance it is pretty sure to be in| 
the capacity of a family friend, and as} 
such he is in fairly constant employ- | 
ment. In return for a good deal of sage | 
wisdom, embracing sometimes quite a | 
few well-prepared epigrams, we see him | 
rewarded with a cup of tea, a whisky- | 
and-soda, and sometimes a very rapid | 
meal, This sort of thing may, as it were, | 
{keep him going, but it cannot conceiv- | 
ably support his wife and family. 

What I, as an admirer of the stage 
G.P., am anxious to know is whether 
the is entitled to a fee for his services, 
| and, if so, does he ever get his money ? 
| After all, a man who labours,as heoften 
| does, to bring husband and wife together 
or reconcile a daughter to her father is 
surely entitled to charge as much, if not 
more, for that as for feeling their pulses 
or looking at their tongues. 

The dark mystery surrounding the re- 
muneration of the stage G.P. distresses 
me a good deal, but I must confess that 
what seems to me to be even more mys- 
terious is that the good fellow, having 
no visible qualifications, ever came to be 
a doctor at all. D.C. 











THE LURES OF LONDON. 

Loxpox, a friendly foreign Princess 
writes, 

Is beautiful in sounds and hues and 
sights, 

And other strange delectable delights. 

But in her eulogy of our city’s graces 

I find no mention of the “streets and 
places ” 

Which the official Postal Guideembraces. 

Ad yet the record, clad in sober brown, 

Tn order alphabetical set down, 

Rings with romance and tales of old 
renown. 

Our souls are stricken with a wild sur- 
mise 

By Gladiator Street in Brockley Rise; 

Troy Town (in Peckham) cheers our 
wondering eyes. 

Philosophers, when minded to perpend 

The problems that our earthly strife 
attend, 

May mark the tragedy of Ponder’s End. 

Mystics and Saints, who spurn the rules 
of Mode, 

In Salem Place may find a fit abode, 








Or choose a residence in Sky Peals Road. 
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Bo’ sun. “ THE IDEA THAT YOU AND YER QUIFF 'AVE GOT TO GET RID OF IS THAT 
WHEN YOU STEPS ASHORE AT SOUTHAMPTON THE OTHER END 0’ THE ISLAND 15 


GOING TO TIP UP IN THE AIR.” 














Houndsditch is vocal with the bay of 
beagles ; 

And Ethel Road deliciously inveigles 

Our souls to muse upon the ways of 
eagles ; 

While winter sportsmen, ere they start 
recruiting 

Their health abroad, in the appropriate 
“ suiting,” 

Should sojourn in 
Tooting. 


Montana Road in 





Yet while these shining spots abound 
in plenty 

It is my fate to languish flebilmente 

In Arterberry Road, S.W.20. 








“Sir John Simon and his colleagues received 
the same kind of reception that they had had | 
at Bombay. The railway station was sur- 
rounded by barbed wine.”—Indian Paper. 


We've had some. 
swallow tintacks. 


You might as well | 
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First Cynic. “Or course UNCLE JACK WOULD GO AND GET THE THREEPENNY-BIT OUT OF THE PUDDING.” 
Second ditto. “AW, WELL, IT'S THE WAY OF THE WORLD: ‘TO HIM THAT HATH,’ YOU KNOW.” 








ADDRESS TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
{In admiring recognition of the fact that 

still, in 1928, it takes and keeps a copy of every 

publication bearing the London imprint.) 

Drvourer of a nation’s books 

For whom no werk is wholly vile, 

Omnivorous, unsurfeited, 

Fat bibliophile! 

At whose great entrance the coy author 
looks 

In fear and dread, 

Yet with a smile, 

Knowing that that indomitable tum, 

Howe’er so much with bunkum over- 
blown, 

Despite the labour and the pain 

Of all the tosh it struggles to retain 

Possesses some 

Sweet trifles of his own! 

({ wonder did you like 

My Tours in Marsh and Dyke?) 

Ah, tell me, will a moment ever come 

When a great ery is heard, 

“ Nay, not another, for the love of Mike, 

Enough, Enough ! 

The camel's back is broken ; 
pale 

And gorged too deep with literary gaff, 


faint and 


| The enduring monster seems to ail; 


It cannot masticate another word ; 
It goes on strike!” 

And forth upon the street, 

Close to some passer’s feet, 





Shall fall a little book of prose or song 
That had no sale, 

Yet proved too strong 

For one already sated and 
The earliest Jonah of the B 


whale ? 


lete— 
isbury 


If so, who shall be first 

Victim of that fell burst 

When the vast epicure begins to feel 

Ill from her awful meal ? 

It’s hard to say ; 

But often, as I wander to and fro, 

With pigeons, underneath your portico, 

I wonder whether Art 

Will first give way, 

Or Science feel 
smart ; 

Ora great blue-book be untimely hurled 

Back to a cruel world, 

Never to glad posterity nor make 

The after ages quake 

With the sole presentation copy that 
survived decay. 


the unprecedented 


Cellars are not immortal, 
Bricks are dust, 
And somewhere far behind that splendid 


portal 
There must be yearnings of strange 
discontent : 


Ay me, there must. 
All that I ask is, that in this event 





Which I foretell, 


On that dark day that finds you so un- 
well, 
Be just ! 


Let it be Mr. Thompson’s Maud 

Or Mrs, Simpson’s Hall and Hovel 

That does the terrible trick 

And makes you sick ; 

Or Tours in China (there’s a dud !), 

Or Bloggs’ detective novel : 

Let it be some large mathematic tome 

That fails to find a home, 

Or Jorkins, at whose feet reviewers | 
grovel ; 

Some catalogue, some tract, 

Some work by some divine, 

Some book of reminiscent tommy rot 

That brings about the spasm. 

Show tact 

In understanding what is what 

And where to draw the line. 

Let it be Stories of the Protoplasn 

Or Stammerings (by Pott)— 

Let it be almost : anything, in fact, 

So long as it is not 


Something of mine! Evor 








From a Manchurian paper :— 
“SIR OWTEN CHA- 
MBERLAIN BOCK AT 
WORK AGAIN SIR 
OWTEN.” 
We are glad to see that Sir Owten C 





Bock is himself bagel. 
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TO MEN OF GOOD WILL. 


Santa Craus. “7HIS IS THE SACK I WANT FILLED FIRST.” 


: (Cneques, made out to the Lornp Mayor’s Fund for Miners and crossed Bank of England, should be addressed to the Secretary's 
Office, Mansion House, E.C. 4. Gifts of clothes should be sent either te the City Hall, Cardiff, or to the Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. } 
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calling him the “Aunt Annie” 
Government Bench. 
When the Local Government (Scot- 


of the | kinder 


| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Friday, December 14th.—The ad- 


ay debate on the Financial Reso- | land) Bill Money Resolution followed, 
ion of the Local Government: Bill, | the Southrons folded their tents like the 
h it was allowed to spoil nobody's | Arabs and Gael smote Gael 
week-end, to judge from the state 
of the House, provoked consider- 
able zeal in Opposition. Mr. 
Pernick - LAWRENCE, waxing 
more picturesque than is his 
wont, likened the Government 
to a road authority that had 
picked up the road of local 
government and was attempting 
to lay down a hard material for a 
new roadway. To make it look 
smooth and inviting they threw 
on it some gravel in the shape of 
Exchequer contributions and a 
deal of oratorical sand on 
top of that. Of course the top 
would all be washed away in 
time and the inadequacy of the 
foundation would be laid bare. 
Miss Susan Lawrence flung 
herself with characteristicenthu- 
siasm into an orgy of arithmetic. 
To think of a ratio, multiply it by 
a couple of quinquenniums, add 
| ageneral Exchequer contribution 
and divide by a quarter of the 
rate-borne expenditure of the sixteenth | Monday, December 17th.—It isa great 
year is as easy to her as twice two is/| pity that there is never a truce in the 
to the rest of us. “If I only had a|sham war of politics. If the advent of 
blackboard and a bit of chalk ..." she|the Christmas recess found Members 
cried hungrily, but a Conservative| coming together full of peace and good- 
Member, hastily interposing, suggested | will and determined to be brighter and 
that the proper place for the 
higher mathematics class was 
the Committee-Room upstairs. 
This wrung from the Member 
for Central Hull the complaint 
that classes were already being 
held upstairs by the Partia- 
MENTARY SECRETARY TO THE 
MinistEr or HeartH—* Kings 
ley's Kindergartens,” they were 
ealled—from which he himself 
had been excluded. Then the 
Speaker and Miss Lawrence 
and the Minister fell to discuss- 
ing what they might properly 
discuss under the Resolution. 
Anon Sir Kinastey Woop 
made a bad “break” by refer- 
ring to Mr. K. GrirriTH as 
the “senior male Member for 





RAISING 
Mr. Pernick-LAWRENCE. 


A DUST 


in vain 





Middlesbrough.” ‘He is only rs AB ¥ A) \. 
the male Member,” cried Miss i SS BN — a 
Witkinson. ‘I am the senior eer wh Si. SSS a 
M be " “ » I fy \ AY >» 
ember, I must say Yi wz a. . 
should never have thought it,” MA, iy vy yin" "ae zs 
murmured Sir Kinasiey gal- MEE 


lantly. “I am speaking of 
—. not age,” replied Miss 

ILKINSON tartly, and there- 
open proceeded to punish the 
Minister for his venial fault by 


A LESSON IN ARITHMETIC, 
«“ «She can’t do sums a bit!’ the Red Queen said with 
great emphasis.”"— Through the Looking-Glass. 
Red Queen .« Miss Susan LAWRENCE. 





would make a lot of difference to us all. 
How pleasant, for example, if, for this 
week only, all parties came together in 
the true Christmas spirit and unani- 
mously 






politicians in the new year, it 


promoted some useful legislation 





of the sort that we all want! A 
score of such needed measures | 
leap to the mind : The Compul- 
sory Bonuses Act, the Harle- 
quinade (Revival) Act, the | 
Christmas Bills Postponement | 
Act, the Waits and Strong Mea- 
sures Act, the Act to Facilitate 

the Banging of Sixpences (Scot- 
land), and many another. There 
is a smack of paternalism about | 
these measures, one admits, but | 
who would not exchange the | 


_ liberty of the subject for the 


bureaucratic beneficences of 
Father Christmas ? 
The public would respond 
handsomely to this constitu- | 
tional innovation. At present, it 
will be observed, neither polities 
nor our politicians figure in the 
festivitiesoftheseason. Examine 
the wares of the kerbstone mer- 
chant. He purveys inflatable | 
kangaroos, indestructible Bon- 
208, aT game-cocks and | 


mechanical straddle-bugs. Were Parlia- 
ment really popular you would not search | 


for an inflatable J. H. Tuomas, | 


an indestructible Lord Bansury, a real- 
istic rc presentation of Lord CusHENDUN | 
and Mr. Luoyp Groser discussing the 


League of Nations, or a self- 
propelling Kenworruy. 

Now you may seareh in vain 
for the faintest political refer- 
seasonable reviewers, the 
cracker motto-writers. 


something like this :— 


“When Maxton meets MacDon sip 
it is clear 
World peace is at a discount, but 
I find 
They don't disturb it half as 
much, my dear, 
As you my peace of mind.” 
Or to whisper into some shell. 
like ear :— 
* Were I a betting-man like ‘ Jix’ 
I’d bet a hat, or even six, 
That if beneath the mistletce 
I asked for one you’d not say 
‘No,’” 
And so it would go on. Enter- 
prising poulterers would hoist 
placards, saying— 
HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR 
ORMSBY-GORE ? 
SHOP EARLY AND GET 
A FAT ONE, 


ence in the works of those | 


But | 
how refreshing to come on 


and hopeful Christmas-card | 


designers would draw pictures 


; 
{ 


| 
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of Winston Claus dismounting from 
his sleigh (drawn by six fairy tax-col- 
lectors) to drop “another sixpence off ”’ 
into Master Tax-payer’s stocking. 

But of course nothing like this could 
really happen. To-day found the old 
unhappy war of words in full blast, with 
Party blazing against Party and Mr. 
Hannon doing a little light blasting on 
his own against the SecRETARY FOR 
Overseas Trape. The spirit of Christ- 
mas did indeed pervade the House in a 
limited sense when Mr. Batpwsy, re- 
plying to Mr. MacDonaxp, outlined the 
Government's proposals for coming to 
the temporary rescue of the distressed 
areas. Briefly, the Government will 





give a hundred thousand pounds to- 
wards the removal of 
the families of miners 
for whom work is found 
in other areas and will 
| devote further sums to 
| maintaining the physi- 
cal fitness of the unem- 
ployed, so that they 
| may be able to resume 
| work when work is 





| available. To the Lorp 
Mayor's Fund it was 
| proposed to give an im- 
mediate cash grant of 
| one - hundred -and-fifty 
| thousand pounds and 


|one pound for every 
| pound hereafter contri- 
| buted by the public. 
| ‘The votes necessary 
'to these proposals 
| would be laid before 
| the House at the first 
| possible moment, and 
ample time given to 
| discuss them, said Mr. 
Batpwiy, before the 
House adjourned for 
the Christmas holiday. 
| Followed alarge num- 
ber of Supplementary Questions, from 
which it is obvious that Good King 
Wenceslas BaLpwin will have to go to 
extreme lengths of beneficence if all the 
demands on his charity are to be met. 
The House set about the Committee 
stage of the Local Government Bills 
with a good heart. In another place dig- 
nity was being made doubly dignified by 
the introduction of the new PrimaTe 
or Att Encianp, Dr. Cosmo Gorpon 
Lanc. Filanked by the Bishop of 
Lonpon and the Bishop of Sournwark, 
His Grace made his bow to the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, signed the beok, took a 
back seat, ‘‘ bowed three times to me,” 
like the supposititious prisoner in The 
Mikado, shook hands with the Lorp 
CuanceLyor and took his seat. Lord 
Parmoor then resumed his ancient 
melancholy reign. 


Page 








King Wenceslas . 


THE GRABBERS. 


We had shopped all day and bought 
nothing. My soul longed vehemently 
for tea. My back ached and I wanted 
a new hat. Young lady-assistants, 
buoyed up by superiority complexes, 
made me long for Home and Mother, 
where my worth was realised. I drooped 
like an unwatered aspidistra. 

Jane is different. Jane is gay and 
debonnaire and cares for nobody, no, 
not she, and everyone cares for Jane. 
She had asked me to help her to buy 
something for the Johns—something 
«just a little different,” and it was that 
elusive “little difference” that by the 
end of the day made me a dowd and 


FOR THE MINERS, 
Mr, BALDWIN, 


Sm ARTAUR STEEL-MAITLAND, 


Jane a vixen. I trolloped after the 
woman, showing her suitable Johns’ 
presents and went to a lot of trouble 
over it. They were always dismissed 
with a negligent “ My dear! Too ordin- 
ary!” In one of those large stores 
where they tell you in big letters that 
you will not be importuned to buy (so 
instead of saleswomen you have sleuths 
slinking round you), Jane nearly made 
me drop a salad-bowl through grabbing 
at my elbow. 

“Look at these divine cocktail 
things!” saidsheecstatically. “Lovely!” 
replied a sleuth, and, hovering over 
the things cheek by jowl with us, 
told us the price (which was clearly 
marked), and that they were the latest 
thing and very uncommon and they had 
sold hundreds of them and that there 





were six in the case of half-a-dozen. 








There was a beautiful five minutes’ duet | 
between her and Jane; then the latter | 
with a sigh and a sad little smile said. | 
“They 're just what I'd like, but—it’s | 
nouse. They 're teetotalers, you know, | 
Do you mind if we just look round?” 

The baffled attendant cast a distrust- 
ful glance at me before retreating into | 
the background, where she leaned | 
amongst the shadows manicuring her | 
nails. I became creepily conscious of 
Eyes in the Darkness warily watching | 
while I went doggedly on, helping Jane | 
to shop by lifting everything liftable to | 
see the price on the bottom. It was 
depressing with those Eyes there. Jane 
didn't care. She darted about like a 
swallow, but I knew that Someone in 
the Shadows was sus- | 
pecting me of Some- | 
thing. I slunk about, 
secretive and criminal. 
And I wanted tea and 
a new hat. 

Jane gave a little yelp 
and grabbed my sleeve. 

“Those trays!” she 
gurgled, pointing aloft. 
“Oh, do look at them!” 

There was nothing 

wonderful about the 
trays and I do hate to be 
grabbed, and besides it 
was awkward, for I had 
just removed a minia- 
ture golf-ball from the 
nose of a wooden figure 
of a golfer (I think he 
was a matchbox-holder) 
and was having diffi- 
culty in replacing it. 
I have always told Jane 
that she will grab once 
too often, and even as 
she spoke she knocked 
down two trays, which 
fell with a horrid clatter. 
Attendants in that shop 
are not allowed to be rude, so it was in 
a very profane silence that one of them 
came forward and rebuilt her little house 
of trays. Then she displayed more trays 
to us—trays from the back shop, trays 
from the top shelf and trays from under 
the counter. 

“Thank you so much,” said Jane at 
last, hauling in her anchor, “we'll 
think about it. Do you mind if we just 
look round ?” f 

She floated onwards, and I,a cowrin’, 
tim’rous beastie, shot a wavering smile 
into the air. It fell I know not where, 
but it certainly fell flat. 

In our next shop Jane suddenly be- 
came conscious of sore feet and, insinu- 
ating that I was leading her a pretty 
dance, bought a case of jam-spoons. 
“Tf they don’t like them they can lump 
them,” said she ungraciously. How- 
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7 . EXe } : ALGAMATED UNION OF CHRISTMAS WAITS DECIDING THE QUESTION OF ; 
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ever, while they were being wrapped 
up she suddenly exchanged them for a 
butter-dish, and while she argued with 
herself over a choice between the | utter- 
dish and the jam-spoons or something 
else in another shop theassistant hastily 
seraped the price off the butter-dish, 
wrapped the thing up and made out the 
bill. So that was that. Then it was 
that I discovered in my hand the little 
golf-ball off the wooden golfer. 

“Just like you!” said Jane. “I don’t 
think we are ever going to finish, and | 
do want tea.” 

She refused to have it till the ball 
was put back. We got into our old 
haunt unnoticed, as our special sleuth 
was engaged in delicately arranging, 
with the aid of a pencil, the permanent 
wave of an intimate. Furtively I seized 
the little golfer and nearly had the ball 
in position—there was a little pin which 
had to be inserted into the man's 
nose—when again the incorrigible Jane 
grabbed my arm. The ball rolled under 
thecounter. I stooped and retrieved it. 

“That's the one I’m gladdest we 
didn’t buy,” she whispered, pointing to 
atray. “Gosh! Isn't it loathly ?” 

Without further provocation the tray 
promptly slid to the floor and our old 
official, reft from a congenial task, stood 





and worse hat, she coldly desired to 
know if she could show Madam any- 
thing. 

‘No, thank you,” said Jane sweetly; 
“my friend was just looking round.” 
Then in martyred tones to me, “Have 
you finished, darling? I’m dead to the 
world until { have tea.” 

As we moyed away her expiring 
glance wandered to my head. 

“T suppose you like that hat or you 
wouldn’t wear it,” said she wearily. 
“Do pull it down a bit—it’s sticking 
right up on the top of your head.” 

Too sodden and downtrodden to blaze 
up as I should have done, I crawled 
behind the vixen, carrying her abomin- 
ation of a butter-dish. 

‘My dear,” exclaimed she, turning 
round and grabbing my arm, “I've lost 
my umbrella!” 

She hadn’t; she hadn’t brought one. 
But she had lost her butter-dish. She 
had made the onee-too-often grab. As 
she snatched at me the thing slipped 
out of my hand and fell to the floor with 
a disintegrating smack. We stood over 
the corpse of our day's work and gazed 
at each other in mutual silent reermin- 
ations. Then the cloud suddenly lifted 
from Jane. She warmed a shopwalker 
with the sunshine of her smile. 

“J didn’t like it much anyway,” said 





side us once more and, obliterating 
with one glance my objectionable self 





she airily as I gathered up the sagging 


parcel of fragments. An inspiration 
came to her. 
“T tell you what,” she said brightly 
as we entered the revolving door lead- | 
ing to the street; ‘‘you can go halves | 
with the price of it—and,” as we met | 
again outside, “bother the Johns; [ | 
shan’t give them anything!” 
It was only as we sat down to tea in | 
a distant shop that I became conscious 
that my right hand still grasped the 
little ball off the wooden golfer’s nose. 





Church-warming. 
‘* Preacher, Rev. —. Evening subject—‘ Tae 
Devil in Church.’ A warm welcome awaits | 
you. Come! '’—Scots Paper. 








“ Lancerte to Fre rae Pur &."’ 
Notice in Outfitter’s Window. — | 
We were always afraid it might come 
to this. 
“The 9.10 p.m. Wexford to Harcourt Street | 
will leave at 10 15 a.m.” 
From Time-Table in Tvish Paper. 
The Free State railways seem to be 
living up to their name all right. 





“A Dramatic anp Humorous Recirat. 
Wesleyan Memorial Hall, — 
If unable to attend—please send for the 
collection.”-—-Local Paper. 
But don’t be disappointed if you don’t 
get it. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE FRONT PAGE. 


I nave always rather fancied myself 
in the réle of newspaper correspondent. 
I pictured myself fresh from Moscow or 
Rio dropping in to the most cosmopoli- 
tan restaurant in Paris and chatting in 
_an amiable staccato with both Berlin 
| and Rome, holding one receiver to each 
ear. Or being awakened at 3 a.m. by a 
telegram like this :-— 


“Unable control peasant party 
since you stopped giving advice revo- 
lution imminent please return 

Kine Bortniansky XI” 

I realised that many of the most 
important newspapers of the Anglo- 
Saxon world have offices in Paris, and 
that to be attached to one of these in the 
capacity of correspondent is the fond 





walk up or down Bond Street,’ said the 
editor, ‘something occurs that never 
occurred before and never oe 

Hurriedly I turned a few pages and 
my eyes fell on— 

“«* Tf a man bites a dog,’ declared the 
editor of The Mississippi Mugwump as 
he showed me the door, ‘ that’s news.’” 

I did not read further. I found the 
same two incidents described in The 
Making of a Reporter, by Harry G. 
Dentifrice, and From Office-Boy to 

iditor, by H. Bishop-Jones. 

Since you have found the common 
denominator ofall books on journalism,” 
I said to myself, “‘ waste no more time. 
En avant !” 

Attired in an impeccable morning- 
coat and a cream tall-hat, with a red 
carnation in my button-hole, I swung 
into the offices of The Morning Sunset. 





“Tt is one of those graduates of a | 
school of journalism,” he said to the | 
attendant ; “I thought I told you not | 
to let in any more of them.” He ex. | 
pectorated vigorously and returned to 
his cable. 

‘*Good-morning,” I said magnani- 
mously, but he was already telephoning 
Buda-Pest. 

Reflecting that newspaper men seemed 
rather difficult to approach, and that 
however clever and able they might be 
they did not seem exactly my style, ] 
entered the offices of the world-famous 
Mid-Day Moon. Here I felt immedi- 
ately reassured. I was glad that my 
costume was so carefully prepared. 
The innumerable ante-rooms through 
which I was led confirmed the impres- 
sion that I was about to be ushered int« 
the presence of someone particularly 





| dream of many a journ- 
| alist in England and the 
United States. It did 
not take me long to de- 
cide that one of these 
newspapers should be 
given the opportunity 
to profit from the feli- 
citous hazard that led 
to a person of my im- 
portance being in Paris 
at that moment, 

In an Anglo-American 
| bookstore on the Rue de 
| Rivolil picked up Scoops 
| and Scoopers, by Elmer 
| E. Brown. 

‘My first experience 
| came in trying to get a 
| job on The Kalamazco 
| Screech-Howl,” I read. 
| “* The editor did not ac- 
| cept me, but he gave me 
| apieceof advice: ‘Every 





Host (as Hostess ignites Christmas pudding). “It'S A PICTURESQUE OLD 
CUSTOM, ISN’T IT, MR. McNaB?” 


McNab (in mental agony). “MAN, IT'S AR-R-SON!” 


distinguished. I visu- 
alized the great man’s 
office, the period furni- 
| ture, the dignified pres- 
| ence behind the mahog- 
any desk. 

“Well, what do you 
want ?” rasped a voice 
I looked up to see an 
enormous man, coatless 
and collarless and wear- 
ing faded grey trousers, 
who was seated behind 
a plain deal table littered 
with sheets of paper and 
cigar-stubs. From the 
decisive manner in 
which the colossus 
snarled commands at 
trembling scribes I real- 
ised that this was in- 
deed the chief. 

“Td likea trial as cor- 


~- 








| time you walk up or down Main Street 

| something occurs that never occurred 

| before and never will recur. If you can 

| note or describe this happening your 

| success as a reporter is assured. Good- 
morning!’ ” 

Turning a few pages I continued to 
| read— 

“Shortly afterwards I timidly en- 
| tered the office of The Seattle Yell. The 
| editor did not accept me, but he gave 
| me this counsel ; ‘If a dog bites a man, 
| that’s not news; but if a man bites a 
dog, that’s news.’” 

I closed the book. 

I should think the chances of a man 
biting a dog were rather moderate, I 
thought to myself, and picked up an- 
other volume entitled News- Chasing 
All Over Europe—and Then Some. On 
page 23 I read— 

“At the offices of The Birmingham 
Spoof I was turned away with the 
following admonition : ‘ Every time you 





Instead of being shown into a handsome 
richly-furnished apartment suited to the 
formality of the occasion, I was led into 
a small back-room, bare except for a 
table, a news-ticker, two telephones 
and—a cuspidor. 

There I beheld a rat-like young man 
in his shirt-sleeves, with a green shade 
projecting from his forehead. He did 
not even seeme. He seemed to be re- 
citing terse words to himself over the 
contents of a cable. 

“I would be glad to assist you in the 
capacity of European correspondent,” I 
volunteered gently. 

“Young man,” he replied, “every 
time that you walk up or down the 
Rue de la Paix something occurs that 
never——” 

“No, you don’t,” I answered; “I 
know that one. Go on and tell me 
about the dog biting the man, and then 
perhaps we can have a quiet little talk.” 

The young man pressed a buzzer. 





respondent,” I gulped. 

The great man looked at me once. 

“H no,” said he. 

Then he took a deep breath and de- 
livered himself of the following: “Evy 
timewalkA venuedelOperasumpnhappns 
wonthappnagainifdogbitesmannotnews 
manbitesdognews |” 

“‘Good-morning,” I said, anticipating 
him by the fraction of a second and 
showing myself out. 

Once more in the open air I realized 
I had the wrong method of attack. 
Newspaper men, it seemed, had con- 
ventions of their own. Good. I would 
adapt myself. 

Hastening to a costumier’s I pur- 
chased what they call in America a 
“Ten-Gallon” hat, black wool chaps, | 
high-heeled boots with cart-wheel spurs, 
a black-and-red checked shirt, yellow | 
silk neckerchief and two -45 Colt auto- | 
matics, fully loaded. 

I entered: the office of 
Intelligencer; brushed past the 


The Universal | 
gaping 
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derks and stalked through the ante- se ia SRE eee ee eee amen ) 
the | yooms, my spurs clanking along the : 
not | floor. Arriving at the last door I pushed ) i 
ex: | jtopen with the butt of one of my guns. 
1 to ee scone was very dark. The first 
= that met my gaze was a tiny 
ani- onary complacently on a | ' 
ning . settee. 
’ Very well. I would show them what fi 
med I knew. q i 
that * Discharging a right-and-left salvo 
it be shatteringly into the air I leaped for- 
le, ] ward and bit—yes, bit—the unfortunate i} 
10us Peke in one silky flank. — | 
edi- Then I saw for the first time the} ~, 1, 
my person upon whom I was trying to 
wed, make an impression. } 
ugh - Seated behind an antique mahogany} —~ |! 1 
res- desk was a tall silver-haired man of 4 
into extraordinary dignity. He wore a morn- { 
arly ing-coat. A white carnation nestled in 
‘isu- his buttonhole. On the table reposed 
an’s a grey topper. 
rni- To retrieve myself [ made a supreme 
res- and final effort to demonstrate my 
nog- knowledge of journalism. q Zug Ee 
* Something is happening that never nil da xe : AN pe 
you ned before and will never happen| SP S47RHE fy eR i. oy Nak ae ~ 
vice. again!” I shouted wildly. e | -{} ee 
yan Precisely. You never came here 
less before and you never will again,” said 
ear- the ehief in a well-modulated voice and 
ers, with an impeccable accent as fourattend- 
lind ants removed me from his presence. 
red 
and 
the STONE-AGE VANITY. 
in {Among the Paleolithic skel tons from the 
3sus Red Ciifls near Menton is that of an old | 
at Woman on whose forearm are two bracelets | 
ols made of seashells. } | 
in- Oxp Lady with the bracelets, | 
Who gave such things to you? | 
cor- | | Was it a lover long ago 
ed. Courting you on this Coast of Blue, | 
‘ Finding most fair your face so flat, | ; Goce 7 
) | Your forehead strangely low ? 
de- | | Wes; as | A SHOPPING TRAGEDY. | 
ayy Was it your Paleolithic spouse Pe: : ek out gu pikek die bili 
ne (With nose as broad as yours) HE GIRL WHO BOUGHT ONE MA) 3A8-BAL Ns. e 
2WS : Who sought thereby to make his peace | ———— a a 
After a tiff re larder stores | Old Lady with the bracelets, Our Perfumed Premiers. | 
ing __ Possibly when you served up bones} The secret you will keep, “Mr, Baldwin is being even more fragrantly | 
and With insufficient grease ? Yet by this sign we fain must feel ostrich-like in his attitude than usual.” | 
; : Kinship with you so long asleep, OB ; Indian Paper. | 
zed Was it your little daughter that ¥ Something in you, grim ancestress, | We hesitate to say whether a conspli- 
ck. For “ Mummie’s birthday treat Which still ean make appeal. |ment—an ostrich feather, in fact, in his | 
ey Some fifty thousand years gone by | cap—is intended. 
uld Strung Trochus shells with fingers Our Infant Prodigies. tie iid I TOS 
neat, el «Wanted, bridegroom's outfit for boy 44.” “ They Ng apna lage mayen Mans 1 
ur'- Bringing you them with childish : ; Advt. in Lady's Paper. Sab tated Oe SF all tho watone 24°: i hes 
La | pride i 4 ; eoclienet ij | by 8."’—Evening Paper. 
ps, | n her dark shining eye ? Great Game. ge |Something must be done to nourish 
3 | : . “ all- y hidden in} . j . | 
“ Or did you give them to yourself, o. eo pet —— nme | our models a bit more. 
| Agog for bright gewgaw, especially if he can get a few friends either to} » Daidone Haas 
wil Sowing their vanity’s odd bane hide or walk about in neighbouring woods.” | aie aie Senin Pane 
(Slipping these baubles o'er your paw) _ Daily Paper. rena et te d ni 
sal Both in the males and females who | Sniping a house-party 1s indescribably The bost busical birds gome from the ' 
ing Have followed in your train ? amusing. Bidlands. mee: 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Mr. Proxwick” (HayMARKET), 
Tur Pickwickian medley at the Hay- 
market, arranged by Messrs. Cosmo 
HamiLTon and ete Ret.xy, produced 
by Mr. Bass Dean and decorated by 
Mr. Ham™onp, with occasional musical 
commentary by Mr. O’Nei1, may be 
looked upon rather as a friendly tribute 
toa great memory than a completely 
satisfactory affair in itself. Dickens 
does nct easily suffer compression, being 
essentially the brilliant discursive ; and 
the necessity of some sort of coherence 
in the story with an eye on the clock 
has naturally hampered the adapters. 
The players have to fill out the detail 
as best they may and depend upon our 
memories, reinforcing or flouting our 
conceptions of the characters, hat 
the unlettered younger generation to 
whom Dickens 1s no more than a name 
will make of it all I don’t quite know. 
The revue takes this general course : 
Sam Weller at work on the ‘“ White 
Hart” boots; arrival of the amiable 
loyalists of the Pickwick Club, Mr. 
Winkle, Mr. Snodgrass and Mr, Tracy 
Tupman, awaiting their chief. Rescue 
of the flustered Pickwick from the 
barbarous cabman by the resourceful 
Jingle. With a brave rattle of hoofs 
the coach arrives in the inn yard back- 
wards, disgorging the Wardiles, Mr. 
Trundle, Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Allen, the 
Fat Boy and its bulky driver, 
Sam's father. The Pickwick 
Club dines with Wardle and 
Jingleas guests, and thefounder, 
his heart made glad by wine, 
tosses his spectacles into the 
court-yard. Dastardly intrigue 
of Mr. Jingle, foiled by Mr. 
Perker, who with his profes- 
sional love of a composition 
hands over one-hundred-and- 
twenty pounds to the staccato 
adventurer. All this to one Act 
an impossible feat of com- 
pression surely. 
Act Il. takes us to Goswell 
| Street-—the great misunder- 
standing and the compromising 
situation of which the three 
Pickwickians are reluctant wit- 
nesses; thence to the shooting- 
| party in Dingley Dell, where 
| poor Winkle makes an exbibi- 
| tion of himself; and thereafter 
to a merry scene in the Manor 
hall—the waits and blind-man’s- 
buff, the gross British Christ- 
mas dishes, the immense log-fire 
and the serving of the writ in 
Bardell v, Pickwick. 
Act Ill, Sam Weller pays 
Mrs. Bardell her dues, and Mrs. 
Cluppins and Mrs, Sanders dis- 





cuss with Mrs. Bardell the probable 
issue of the impending trial. Then the 
Court of Common Pleas. Before the 
wine-dark Mr. Justice Stareleigh, the 


Mr. Pickwick (Mr. Cuanies LAUGHTON) 
REGISTERS APPROVAL OF PUNCH, 


conscientious Winkle puts his friend and 
chief in the wrong; Buzfuz bullies and 
browbeats and spins his airy deductions 
from chops and tomato sauce. Mr. 
Perker hardly restrains Mr. Pickwick 





Serjeant Busfuz 
Mrs. 
Master Bardell 

Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 


from assaulting the blustering Buzfuz. 


THE ASSAULT ON THE BREACH. 
Mr. BRucE WINSTON, 


Bardell Miss MARY CLARE. 


AND RICHARD COKE. 





Mr, Pickwick gives Messrs. Dodson and 
Fogg @ piece of his mind and determines 
to go to the Fleet, where we meet him 
and his faithful Sam, and poor Jingle, 
who has pawned his coat and boots, and | 
Mrs. Bardell, victim of the speculating | 
attorneys. The great man can suffer him 
self, but not make others suffer for him. | 

And so back at the manor-house, with 
nuptials toward, the club dissolved and 
M>. Pickwick at peace with himself and 
the world. 

Mr. Cuaries LAvGHtTon goes as near 
the perfect physical representation of 
the character as handed down to us in 
illustration as is conceivable. He admir- 
ably indicates the beaming kindliness, 
the ixascibility, the quick remorse, the 
obstinacy of this lovable eccentric. Mr. 
GrorGk Curzon’s Jingle again was a 
masterly portrait in the authentic tra- 
dition and much appreciated by an 
enthusiastic and perceptive audience, 
among whom were seen many notable 
Dickensians. : 

Mr. Haroun Scort's Winkle, though 
perhaps a little too timid even in his 
swagger, was an excellent piece of work, 
awd Miss Mary Crare made her Mrs. 
Bardell a likely personage, possibly more 
free from the element of caricature than 
when she left her original creator's 
hands. Mr. Bruce Winston was gor- 
geously flamboyant and hectoring as 
Serjeant Buzfuz, and Mr. D. J. Wi- 
LIAMS quietly sinister judge was a 

shrewdly conceived affair. My. 
Sam Weller seemed rather too 
heartily modern, too little of a 
gamin to be quite convincing 
The ladies looked charmingly 
overdressed and too virginal (as 
Topsy would say). The local 
colour of the life of a century 
ago was put in with a careful 
band. A Christmas show to be 
enjoyed with affection and grat- 
itude rather than solemnly criti- 
a T. 


Commercial Candour. 
“Srorp Here ror Tra. 
Home-made Cakes, Antiques 

Placard on Tea-shop. 

“The House of Commons was ver 

full to-day with both members on the 
floor and strangers in the galleries.” 
Daily Paper, 

It must be an unusual occur- 





MASTER BILLY SALMON. 
MESSRS. ARCHIBALD McLeAN 


rence to have both members pre: | 
sent at the same time. 

‘Stately Mansion and Magnificent 
Deer Park of 100 acres, bounded for 
a considerable distance by the River 
Trent with its herds of red and fallow 
deer,’'—~Advt. in Daily Paper. 

“The Butcher” would appea) 
to be the obvious fly for these 
waters. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
Haur-rurortiep by the swarthily 
nebulous December gloom Rosetta tot- 
tered dazedly into lambent conscious- 
ness. 

Christmas morning! The realisation 
bludgeoned her, crushing soul-sap and 
herve-plasm with one brutal pulverisa- 
tion. She yawned, feeling momentarily 
sexles;—unitless, as it were; a mol- 
luscous molecule burgeoning from a 


arid Something. Polychromatic sense- 
forms bewildered her, stirring life- 
force; the choreographic undulations 
of her bosom interpreted some kind of 
psychic innerness. 

As she dressed, glimpsing the man 
who for seven gnarled years she had 
known listlessly sometimes as husband, 
sometimes more pangfully as Henry, 
she felt as though worms, small but 


Vesuvius, and (ah, ever-racking se- 
coma of gay-lipped moments with 
luseppe, the wine-souled young post- 





—_— 


A PSYCHO-ANALYST HANDLES 


pre-natal Nothingness into a primitive 


indefatigable, were boring holes in her 
Ego. The face of Henry at that hour 
of the morning was ever the same, ever 
cruelly reminding her of the crater of 


Reese 


Landlady. “ Waat'S THE COMMOTION IN THE DRAWING-ROOM ?” 
Maid, “ BOARDERS, MUM, HOLDING AN INDIGESTION MEETING.” 


asked nothing more of her than to Be. 
And now the BE was no longer the BE 
but the was. For seven Christmas 
mornings she had seen Henry lying 
there in all his dreadful stertorous 
healthiness. Soon he would awake and 
wish her a Merry Christmas, and she 
would not try to shield her martyred 
breast from the shaft. She had long 
ceased to rebel; long ceased to try to 
convert, to open Henry's blinded eyes. 
He could not or would not see that 
the merriment of Christmas was the 
mere negation of the Absolute, and 
that to experience it in any shape or 
form was to stultify, in a psychical 
sense, the propagatory development 
without which the sensory urge of the 
Self-complex would be deprived of its 
radio-active impulse. Henry, innocent 
of the Newer Aspect and steeped in 
Blurge, Snoopery and all the hereditary 
suburban conventions of his class, would 
go on wishing people a Merry Christmas 
to the end of his days. 

With her head pain-bowed she went 
down to the breakfast-table, to a flecked 
phantasmagoria of sausages, kidneys 
and Christmas presents. As she opened 
the horrible misshapen parcels she 
thought wistfully of the balm of lying 





card-pedlar of Herculaneum, when Life 


cold and mottled amid amber seaweed 
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at the edge of a gravy-brown sea. The 
sausages mocked her with their insen 
sitive pudginess, 

Then Henry came down, ruddy as beef. 
She gazed at the marmalade as one vis 
ualising a golden death. He kissed her 
and Life became a blob, like a kidney. | 

Relativesarrived ; turgid, hard- breath. 
ing, loud-voiced and large-bosomed rela- 
tives. She felt them kiss her asa fish- | 
monger slaps fish; their shapes sickled 
and bulked about her in a mist of blurge | 
and snoopery. The hours writhed glut- 
tonously through fantastic forests of 
futility. Itwas Christmas Day. Rosetta 
wondered now and then what they all | 
thought of her as she sat there alone, | 
helpless, save for the strengthening con- 
sciousness of her Self-complex. She 
had a strange feeling of pity for them ; 
they seemed so blastingly oblivious to 
any sensory urge. 

Henry was kissing someone under | 
the mistletoe. 
Christmas! Blurge! Snoopery 

Snoopery! Blurge! Christmas! 
Polychromatic sense-forms 
nothing to them—poor little blurgy 
snoops with their Merry Christmas. 
Let them go on. Let Christmas go on, 
Everything goes on 
Until it stops. 





| 
| 


meant | 


D. C. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

John Bunyan in Relation to His Times (LoNGMANs) is one 
of those books waose writing is meat and drink to the keen 
and combative theologian. It is also, by a not inevitable 
sequence, interesting to others than partisans; though, if 
literal propriety had had the christening of it, it ought 
to have been called “Anglican Attitudes from Elizabeth 
to James II.,” or something of that sort, with a sub-title 
involving special reference tothe careers of celebrated Dissen- 
ters. The strain of Anglicanism which attracts the lately- 
retired Bishop of Mancnester—the Right Rev. E. A. Knox 
| tends towards Geneva rather than Rome; and he sees in 
| the various Puritan dissenters souls naturally Anglican 
| who ought to be incorporated, if possible, in the National 
Church. This not so much for their own sake—the point 
is comparatively unstressed—but so that they may help to 
resist, like couch-grass planted on a sand-dune, the erosion 
of the Roman tide. Bishop Knox’s book undoubtedly em- 
phasizes an ecclesiastically unpopular side of the Anglican 





was so honestly friendly and respectful, that his right to be 
in Mekka was never challenged even by the great Inn S4’up 
and his fanatical Wahhabis, His quite amazing book gains 
in value from the reticence he maintains in regard to him- 
self, and has more atmosphere of the wild gaunt desert in 
its quiet incredible pages than can be found in a hundred 
volumes of flamboyant adventure. In the end he comes 
back the few intervening miles to a different world, half 
wishing he were verily of the sons of the desert, almost 
with a touch of envy for the very beggars of the Haram, 
that sacred enclosure where all deeds performed have double 
value for good or evil, beggars crouching ragged and hungry, | 
sun-blasted or cold, yet in their minds at peace. 





The story of a young Californian actress pitchforked (hy 
marriage) into a typical Fundamentalist home offers obvious | 
promise of dramatic reactions. Yet I feel that Mr. T. S. | 
SrRIBLING, whose acquaintance I belatedly make with this 
his fourth novel, was wise in sacrificing the exigencies of | 
drama to the pleasure of spreading himself over an ample | 
canvas. He never, it is true, quite makes up his mind | 





story. Yet it is one an 
impartial critic — the 
secular historian, say, 
or Macautay’s New 
Zealander — would be 
| inclined to endorse as 
| correct. The argument 
is succinctly put and 
| embellished with telling 
| vignettes of Hooker, 
HERBERT, Browne, 
| Baxter and Fox; but 
it rather tends to over- 
| shadow Bunyan whose 
| tercentenary is theocca- 
| sion of the book. This, 
|on the whole, strikes 
| me as a pity, because s~~ 
| its writer is admirably Ma 
| fitted to appreciate his 
sturdy hero and, when 
he does allow him scope 
and verge enough, 
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Satiated Son (to Father, working 
DON'T WANT IT TO DO THAT!” 





mechanical toy). “ Don’t, Dappy. I 


whether Agatha Pom- | 
fs eroy exists to bring out | 
_ the quality of Tennessee 
or whether Tennessee 
exists to bring out the 
quality of Agatha Pom- 
eroy ; and where perfec- 
tion would have fused 
these aims he in- 
clined to fluctuate be 
tweenthem. The young 
wife's errant love fo: 
Risdale Balus, an im 
poverished scion of the 
old aristocratic South, 
strikes me as less deai 
to her creator's heart 
than his crowd and his 
scenery. But his crowd 
and his scenery are so 
uncommonly interest ng 
that 1 forgave Agatha 


is 








makes a distinctly sympathetic figure of him. His tribute 
to Bunyan’s prose, which he exalts (rightly, 1 think) to the 
| level of Muvron’s verse, shows how capably he can elucidate 
| a point of artistry when the dust of controversy has subsided. 
After nine months’ stay in “ the strangest of all the cities 
| of the world,” Mr. Etpon Rutter parted, “not without a 
| pang,” from Mekka. He had performed towdf seven times 

round the Kaaba, the black-draped temple that is the Holy 
of Holies to the follower of Muonammap, rubbing his hands 
on the virtue-exuding Black Stone among the crowds of his 
| fellow hdjjis; had worn the thrdm, the cold and comfortless 
| garb of the pilgrim, for the appointed days; had duly stoned 
| the devils of Mina; had observed indeed to the last letter 
of the faithful the infinitely complex ceremonial ritual of 
the Hajj, with many prostrations, with many ablutions, 
many prayers. This and very much more he tells, illus- 
trating his story with careful maps and diagrams, in The 
Holy Cities of Arabia (PuTNam), regarding it all from the 
point of view of an Englishman reverently sympathetic to 
what is spiritual in a faith colossally complete, but keenly 
alive to what in it is barbarous, grotesque, frankly disgust- 
ing and degraded. Though recognised by an acquaintance 
as an Inkilizi, his knowledge of Arabic and of the Koranic 
law was so perfect and, I think, something about himself 








and her lover the com- 
parative insignificance of their encounters. From theentirely 
corrupt Congressman, A. Ham Tweedy, to the lowest negro 
victim of the system A. Ham adorns, the strange human | 
constituents of a world dominated by its dregs are described 
with insight and humour. Yet Agatha’s scorn for the poli- 
tical, social, medical, educational and religious ideals of her 
husband’s people is gradually tempered by recognition of 
such basic principles as animate their best exponents. And 
while the book abounds in such characters as Constable 
Fatty Bobbs, with his batch of accommodating blank war- 
rants, it also contains such quaintly heroic figures as Sister 
Parilee Pomeroy, who loses a coveted degree by denouncing, 
in marginal comment to her own clear exposition of them, 
the detested tenets of Darwry. An Elmer Gantry theme, 
treated in a manner of its own I foresee for Bright Metal 
(NisBeT) an appreciative English public. 





When Mr. Hersert Gorman writes, “The twilight shot | 
with the spent gold of the afternoon curdled about the room. | 
It dusted in through the windows and rolled in wispy vapours 
over the heads of the two men. It crept along the floor and | 
eddied beneath the tables and chairs. Dreeme felt the slow | 
tide rising about his feet and curling about his hands,” we | 
have grave misgivings as to his being a proper person to | 
spina yarn. If he feels like that about twilight he will be | 









nd 


to 
be 


“ inclined not to get on with his job. But 
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in Spite of little vagaries of this nature 
1 he does contrive to make an interesting 
story, with a hint of mystery and dev- 
,, of that attempt of the more than 
-mad farmer, Geoffrey Westcott, in 
hislonely Massachusetts valley holding, 
to reconstitute the worship of Asmo- 
deus and restore the technique of human 
sacrifice in The Place Called Dagon 
(Hemwemann), which holds the bones 
of the old witches of Salem who had 
been burned for sorcery. It was the 
heroine, Deborah, whose eyes “ were 
like wet violets, a soaked blue so deep as 
to be astonishing” (and that’s all we 
ever know about the young lady), that 
young Dr. Dreeme snatched from the 
altar of sacrifice at the last fateful mo- 
ment. So all is well. 
In What ts Love ? (Macminnan) you 
May, if you're clever, find a clue 
Pointing the answer to the vital 
Problem suggested in the title. 





Miss Denarieip’s delightful touch 
Does not assist you very much, 
Nor am I certain that it shows 
Whether in fact she really knows. | 
| 


She’s, so to speak, content to trot 
Into the light of day a lot 

Of folk, most cleverly depicted, 
Whom love has variously afflicted. | 


And since she leaves to you and me 

To guess at what this love may be 

[ venture on a mild surmise _ 

' Based on the facts which she sup 
plies. 





Love, it would seem, 's a power that 

gets | 
People arranged in pseudo-sets 
Whose only link appears to be 
Complete dissimilarity. 





! , Tn Fire Down Below (Heinem ANN) | Window-dressing 
| Miss Marcaret IrRwIN has madea study | PEEL YOU MIGHT 
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Expert (to his colleague). ‘GOOD DESIGN ~ FREE TREATMENT, BUT 
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} of a man with red hair and a remorseless | 
disposition. Peregrine Sark, the squire of Gaweomb Maz- 
| zard, a country village, was more feared than loved by his 
| tenants ; but to one woman, who was the governess of his 
| children, he was perilously attractive. In spite, however, 
_of the vigorous picture Miss Irwin gives of him, I should 
hesitate to recommend this tale if the squire were its main 
| Source of interest. But the fact is that the people who 
suffered in one way or another from his uncontrolled desires 
| are the most lifelike and engaging figures in the drama. 
And 80 ably does Miss Irwin describe the village over which 
| this Peregrine hovered that a photograph of it remains 
fixed in my mind’s eye. The end, though melodramatic, 
| 8 unquestionably adroit. 





| In The Immovable Flame (Tur Bovtry Heap) you will 
find vivid details of Janet Lonsdale’s nightmarish life on her 
| husband's South African farm. She was married to a 

drunkard, whose foreman was a lascivious brute, and one 
| or two of the scenes in which she was involved are printed 
| by Miss F. E. Mints Youna in colours that seem to me 





unnecessarily glaring. Peace, I am glad to say, eventually | 
came to the courageous and maltreated Janet. With her 
husband (permanently) and the foreman (temporarily) dis- 
posed of we leave her in the keeping of a faithful man, who 
said, ‘* We have finished with sorrow, the prospect brightens, 
Turn your fac? to the sun and the shadows will fall behind.” 
Which is quite satisfactory. 

















If you are of those who delight in perus ng 

A pleasant description of casual cruising 

In regions where yachtsmen, when tide ‘s not at flood, 
Are frequently known to get stuck in the mud ; 

Of tar, and the Past, and of salt-water olent, 

A book you will like (Boptey Heap) is The Salent 
And the Southern Waters, by H. Anker Trip. 

Each quaint little seaport and mouldering slip, 

Where frigates were builded which fought under NrLson, 
With pen and with pencil he lovingly dwells on ; 

He visits ‘em all, and he sketches ‘em duly, 





















From Langston to Poole, and from Bembridge to Beaulieu! | 
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THE PRESS AND ITS PROPRIETORS. 


The Cynic. We met last, I think, at the dinner given in celebration of The Spectator's Centenary. 

Mr. Punch, Yes, and I remember feeling greatly relieved to find that you were not called upon to reply to 
the toast of the Independence of the Press. You would, I am confident, have keen offensive to some of the company. 

The Cynic. I should. As it was, though many brilliant things were said, only one speaker put his finger 
|—and that delicate!'y—on the seat of the mischief. There are, of course, two kinds of Independence of the Press 
There is the kind that is found only among the English-speaking races—the liberty to say what you like without 
| dictation or interference on the part of Authority. In France the Foreign Editors of the Press are constantly 
| suffering from “inspiration.” Mussonin1 may boast that there is no Press on earth that has so much freedom 
| as the Press of Italy, since all his editors obey the uninstructed promptings of their respective con ciences. But 
| by this he simply means that only the best Fascists are allowed to say anything at all. 

Mr. Punch. I deplore, though I have myself indulged in it, the habit of criticising Signor Mussoitni’s conduct 
of internal affairs. He has deserved extraordinarily well of the State. You may ascribe this to a bursting egoism, 
and say, “L’état, c’est Lui”; but the fact remains that Italy under his beneficent “tyranny” has become a 

| place for honest men to live in—provided always that they agree with his views. 

| The Cynic. He may be the Arcangelo Gabriele in disguise, but he will never get a good European Fress 
| so long as he muzzles his own. As for the other kind of independence, very few of our papers—yours is one 

of the happy exceptions—are permitted to enjoy it. I speak of independence from proprietorial control. There 
was a time when the ownership of a paper implied some qualification, inherited or acquired, for the profession 
of journalism. To-day just anybody, brought up in just any trade, buys a paper or a group of papers by 
way of commercial speculation as if he were buying a shop or multiple shops. This might not matter so much 
if be left the control of them to editorial staffs, of whatever political colour he preferred, who had been trained 
in the habit of passing judgment on public affairs. But he doesn’t. He starts some private stunt of his own 
and forces his editors to run it, just as if the Chairman of the A.B.C. Co. were to invent a new bun and impose 
it upon all his tea-shops whether the local managers found it digestible or not. 

Mr. Punch. You will at least admit that the founder of the popular Press, ALFreD HarmswortH, who had 

long been a working journalist, was something of a genius at his job, and may be excused for having pressed 
upon his editors a few harmless enthusiasms such as his passion for sweet-peas and standard bread. 
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The Cynic. I never worried about that sort of thing—not even abou s i * 
object to a proprietor’s interference with the nation’s hate as when he saa igre liters al Ks “we ay dt 
off to some country to which he happens at the moment to have taken a fancy. And I object still more when a 
proprietor instructs his editors to seize any occasion—or, if necessary, invent one—for making a concerted attack on 
the Government because (for reasons well known to those who know anything) he has taken a personal dislike to 
the Prime Minister. The innocent public concludes that there must be something seriously wrong with the 
Conservative policy if papers that call themselves Conservative find fault with it. It never suspects its Syndicate’s 
Chairman of speculating whether a coalition of other Parties might not mean the putting of power into the hands i 
of someone who would be more amenable to his advice and more useful to his ambitions. Indeed some of the 
yo are so innocent that I doubt if the idea of multiple ownership has yet penetrated to their intelligence. 
suspect that when they read identical views expressed (by order) in the morning, evening and weekly organs | 
of their Syndicated Press they still imagine that they are reading independent and mutually corroborative opinions. " 
Mr. Punch. You may console yourself with the reflection that the political influence of the Press is nothing | 
like so weighty as it is supposed to be by Governments that go in awe of it. The relative strength of the 
Conservative’ Press was never greater than at the time of their Party’s overwhelming débdcle in the Election of 1906. a4 
The Cynic. That thought affords me the greatest solace. My hopes for a Conservative triumph in the ' 


































coming Election grow almost sanguine when I think of the support which will be given to the Socialists by a 
Conservative proprietor who is reported to be offering odds of ten to one against his own Party. But I am sorry 
for his editors. I am often troubled about these men, otherwise so admirable, who mildly submit to be as putty : 
under the thumb of the owner-potter. 4 

Mr. Punch. Even Editors must live. 

The Cynic. Yes, and they let live too. It is a rare (and refreshing) thing in these times to see one paper | 
attack another. The good old days of The Eatanswill Gazette are over. 

Mr. Punch. They naturally shrink from a breach of the rule that forbids a man to foul his own nest. 

The Cynic. A golden rule. No doubt it was quoted by Augeas when his hunting neighbours criticised the | 
condition of his stable. 

Mr. Punch. 1 admit that I have broken the rule myself. 

The Cynic. Oh, but nobody would resent that. You have the licence of a chartered jester. 

Mr. Punch. Nevertheless | am sometimes the object of attacks, which I bear with what grace and dignity 
I may. After all I am bound to make many unknown enemies in the patient pursuit of my duty which compels 
me to reject a great number of unsuitable contributions. 

The Cynic. I have a large and tolerant heart, and you would not add to the list of your enemies if you 
rejected the contribution which I am about to offer you. 

Mr. Punch. I shall be most happy to consider it. What is it about? 

The Cynic. It is a faithful report of our present conversation. 

Mr. Punch. 1 will publish it at once. It so happens that I was badly in need of an article of just about 
that length to use as the Epilogue of my 
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